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PREFACE 


During the period covered by this volume I bore a heavy 
burden, of responsibility. I was Prime Minister, First Lord of 
the Treasury, Minister of Defence, and Leader of the House 
of Commons. After the first forty days we were alone, with 
victorious Germany and Italy engaged m mortal attack upon us, 
with Soviet Russia a hostile neutral actively aiding Hitler, and 
Japan an unknowable menace However, the British War 
Cabinet, conducting His Majesty’s affairs with vigilance and 
fidelity, supported by Parliament and sustained by the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
enabled all tasks to be accomplished and overcame all our rocs, 

Winston Splncir Ciiukciiiil 

Chartwell, 

Westerliam, 

Kent 

Jammry i, 
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THE FALL OF FRANCE 




CHAPTER T 


THE NATIONAL COALITION 


The Be£innin£ and the End - The Ma£nitude of Britain's Work '/or the 
Common Cause - Divisions in Contact with the Enemy throu£houi 
the War - The Roll oj Honour - The Share oj the Royal Navy - 
British and American DLchargc oj Air-hotnhs - American Aid in 
Munitions Ma£nijtes Our War Effort - Formation oj the New Cabinet 
• Conservative Loyalty to Mr, Chamberlain - The Leadership of the 
House oj Commons - Hcresy~huntin£ Quelled in Due Course ~ My 
Letter to Mr Chamberlain of May ii - A Peculiar Experience ~ Form- 
in£ a Government m the Heat oj Battle - New Collea£ues Clement 
Attlee, Arthur Greenwood, Archibald Sinclair, Ernest Bevin, Max 
Beaverbrook - A Small War Cabinet - Sta£es in the Formation of 
the Government, May 11-15-A Digression on Power - Realities 
and Appearances in the New War Direction - Alterations in the 
Responsibilities of the Service Ministers - War Direction Concentrated 
in Very few Hands - My Personal Methods - The Written Word - 
Geneial Ismay - My Relations with the Chiefs oj StaJ) Committee 
Sir Edward Bridges - Kindness and Confidence Shown by the 
Cabinet - The Office of Minister of Defence - Its Staff: Ismay, Hollis, 
Jacob - No Chan£e for Five Years - Stability oj Chiefs oj Staff 
Committee - No Chan£cs from 1941 till 1945 Except One by Death - 
Intimate Personal Association ol Politicians and Soldiers at the Summit 
- The Personal Correspoiulcmc - My Relations with President Roo\c- 
velt- My Messa£e to the President oj May 15 - “Blood, Toil, Tears, 
and Sweat." 



I 

OW at Inst the slowly-gnfhcrcd, Inrig-pciit-iip fury of 
the storm biokc upon us lour oi live millions ol men 
met each othci 111 the first shoik ol the most mcicilcss ol 
all tire wars of which rccoid has been kept Within a week the 
front in France, behind which we had been act ustomccl to dwell 
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throHgli the hard years of the former war and the opening phase 
of this, was to be irretrievably broken Witlnn three weeks the 
long-famed French Army was to collapse m rout and rum, and 
our only British Array to be hurled mto the sea with all its 
equipment lost Withm six weeks we were to find ourselves 
alone, almost disarmed, with triumphant Germany and Italy at 
our throats, with the whole of Europe open to Hitler’s power, and 
Japan glowermg on the other side of the globe It was amid 
these facts and looming prospects that I entered upon my duties 
as Prime Minister and Mmister of Defence and addressed myself 
to the first task of forming a Government of all paities to conduct 
His Majesty’s business at home and abroad by whatever means 
might be deemed best suited to the national intciest 
Five years later almost to a day it was possible to take a more 
favourable view of our circumstances Italy was conquered and 
Mussolim slam. The mighty German Army had surrendered un- 
conditionally Hitler had committed suicide In addition to the 
immense captures by General Eisenhower, nearly three million 
German soldiers were taken piisoners in twenty-four hours by 
Field-Marshal Alexander in Italy and Field-Marshal Montgomery 
m Germany France was liberated, tallied, and revived Hand iii 
hand with our Allies, the two mightiest empires m the woild, we 
advanced to the swift anmlulation of Japanese resistance. The 
contrast was certainly remaikablc The road across these five 
years was long, hard, and perilous. Those who perished upon it 
did not give their hves m vain. Those who marched foi ward to 
the end will always be proud to have trodden it with honour 


In givmg an account of my stewardship and m telling the tale 
or the famous National Coalition Government it is my first duty 
to make plain the scale and force of the contribution which 
Great Britain and her Empire, whom danger only united more 
tensely, made to what eventually became the Common Cause 
of so many States and nations I do tins with no desire to make 
mvidious comparisons or rouse purposeless rivalries with our 
greatest Ally, die United States, to whom we owe immeasurable 
FnllTh « *^0 the combined interest of the 

makinr3F''V’T Tj" u magnitude of the British war- 

makmg effort should be known and realised I have therefore 
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had a cable made which I print on the follow inp page, wduch 
covers the whole period of the war. This shows tint until 
July 1944 Biitain .and her Einpiie had a siibstaiui.illy larger 
number of divisions in contact with the enemy than the Uiiitetl 
States This genera! figure includes nor only the I-uiope.ui .iiid 
Afiican spheres, but also all the w'lir 111 Asia ag.nnst Japan, Fill 
the ariival 111 Noiinandy in the autumn of 19)4 of the gieai 
mass of the Anieruaii Army, we had alw.iys the indit to sjieak .it 
least as an equal and usually as the predominant [unntr 111 evei\ 
theatre of wai e.xcept the Pacific 'iiid the Ausual.isian. and this 
remains also true, up to the tunc mentioned, ol the agttiejt.ition 
of all divisions m .d! theatres for any given month i lom Jiilv 
1944 the fighting tioiic of die United .St. ices, as lepus.'iued hy 
divisions in contact with the enemy, bec.ime iiit re.isiii'd) pre- 
doniinaiit, and so coiuiiiued, mounting and tiiumphaiit, till the 
final victory ten months latei 

Another comparison whitli f h.ive m.ule shows rli.it rhe Hiitish 
and Hinpire sacufitc in loss of life was even gieucr thin dnt ol 
our valiant Ally The Ihitish total dt.ul, md nussm"- pu .iiined 
dead, of the aimed foices amounted to to v, hu h should 

be added over 109,000 from the nonunions, Indii. and tlu 
Colonies, a total of over 412,^40 1 his lignie dots not im hide 

60,500 civilians killed m die air raids on the Uinied Kingdom, 
nor the los,scs of out Merchmt Navy .md fisheiimn, whuh 
amounted to about 30,000 Against tins figuie the I 'niu'd Si tte 
mourn the deaths 111 the Army and Air I one, the N.o y, Mu ines, 
and Coastguaid, of322,iH8* I cue these somhie Rolls ol 1 lonom 
111 the confident faith that the equal (omiadeslnp s.uu lilted b\ so 
much precious blood will cominue to conim.iiul the nveieiiu 
and inspire the conduct of the rughsh-spe,ikin|'; world. 

On the seas the United States u.uurally htue almost the eiiiiie 
weight of the war m the P.itific, and the decisive b.iides winch 
diey fought near Midway Island, at Cnudalcaiial, and 111 die C.nial 
Scam 1943 gained for llieui the whole miti.iiive m that v tst oic'.m 
domain, and opened to them the ass.mli ol .all the J.ip.mcse con- 
quests, and eventually of J.tp.ui lieisell, 'llie Ameiu.ui Navv 
could not at the same time cany the mam Iniulen in the Ad.iuiu 
and the Mediterranean. Here again it is a duly to set down du 
facts Out of 781 Geunan aucl 85 Itahaii U-boats destroyed 111 
* Bisenliowcr, Cnismie in Lurope, p. i. 
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LAND FORCES IN FIGHTING CONTACT WITH THE ENEMY 
“EQUIVALENT DIVISIONS” 

BRITISH EMPIRE USA 



I'Venerti 

Theatre 

Basterti 

Theatre 

Total 



Total 

Jan 1, 1940 

5 i 

— 


— 

— 

__ 

July I, 1940 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Jan I, 1941 

io| 

— 

loi(t) 

— 

— 

— 

July I, 1941 

13 

— 

13 (h) 

— 

— 

— 

Jan I, 1942 

7 l 

7 

14I 

— 

4 


July I, 1942 


4 


- 


4 

Jan I, 1943 

10^ 

8 | 

19 

5 

10 

IS 

July I, 1943 

16§ 

7 f 

Hh 

10 

12 \ 

22^ 

Jan I, 1944 


12J 

23 § 

6§ 

9 i 

16 

July I, 1944 

22| 

16 

38^ 

25 

17 

42 

Jan I, 1945 

30^ 

l8f 

49 

55 l 

23 i 

79 


Notes and Assumptions 
(a) B E F in France 
(fc) Excludes guerrillas in Abyssinia. 

(c) Excludes Filipino troops 

Tbe dividing line between the Eastern and Western theatres is taken as 
a nortli/south line through Karachi 

The following are NOT taken as operational theatres 

N W Frontier of India, Gibraltar. West Africa, Iceland, Hawaii. 
Palestine, Iraq, Syria (except on )uly i, 1941) 

Malta is t^en as an operational theatre, also Alaska from Ian. roaa 
to July 1943. ^ 

Fore.gncontingents-e^.FreeFrench.Poles.C2echs-areNOTincluded. 
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the Europcitfi tluMtre, the Atl.tiicic ;m<l Iiulian Ocmik, 594 were 
nccoiiiitcd for by Bntisli sea and air fiirces, who also disposed of 
all the Gcnnaii h.itth ships, t misers, and destroyers, besides 
destroying or capturing the whole Italian Meet. 

The table of U-boat losses is as follows; 

U-IUiAi lossts 


DV'lroyt'J hy | 

( U'inum 1 

1 1 

/a/Miiru’ 

*BritisIi I ortes . 

sa.S 

(><) 1 

o’ 

*Uiiiteil States I'orces 

UT 

s 

I i(d 

OiIki .iiul unknown lauscs 

Ki 

II 

10 

I 

Totals . . . 

1 

7!it 

Rs 

! no 

1 


Cii.uul total o( U-boats thstroy d ijgfi 


In the air superb elloits weie made by the United States to 
tomo into ai non, e\pe( lally with their daslu'ht 1 oitu ss bomlu rs, 
on the gieatesi stak ftoiu the eatlusi moment alttt IS iil I lai 
hour, and then j’osvei was iisctl both ag mist Japan aiul lioni the 
Ihitisli Isles a‘’ainsc Ciermniv However, when we leathed 
Casablanta 111 |amiaiy 104,5 't 's a fan that no suii'je Anieinan 
boinbei plane hail cast a tlaslndic bomb on (ieimany. Veiy soon 
the fiuilion ol the great isiiiions they were making was to 
tome, but up till the end ot mj5 the Hmish disdiaigg td bombs 
upon Cleunany had in the ag,g, lei'ate exteeded by eiijit tons to 
one those cast fioiu Aineiu.m matliincs by day 01 mg, In, and it 
was only in the spung ol m 54 that the piepoiuleiaiu e ot dist liaige 
was achieved by the United States lieu, as ni the ainnes and on 
the sea, we laii the lull touise fiom the bfiMiming, and it was not 
until 1954 tint we wete ovei taken and surpassed by the tremen- 
dous war elhut ol the United Slices. 

It nuisc be icmembeied that mii munitions elfoii (lom the 
bcgninnig ol I end-I ease m Jumaiv Tg|i was uu leased In over 
onc-lilth thioug.h the geiitiosiiy ol the United State s. With the 

unn? .mnI I ’u'lrj Sm?-? in JuJf AIT *1 UN.!' r 

operiUhni il uiuirui V. In ir 1 1 ^ (imimI In . . jtc » • u nh' ’ I ill ‘ “.4 lur. .1 i lirrr 
WCK in uiy s.nra ul sIuihlI \ah hi Ok OrniHii (’M ih tlu It 41 in Hi n!.! up tu sshnlr 

numbers 
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materials and weapons which they gave us we were actually able 
to wage war as if m were a nation of fifty-eight millions instead oj 
forty-eight. In shipping also the marvellous production of Liberty 
Slups enabled the flow of supphes to be mamtamed across the 
Adantic. On the other hand, the analysis of shipping losses by 
enemy action suffered by all nations throughout the war should 
be borne in mmd. Here are the figures. 


Nationality 

Losses in Grofs Tons 

Perccntaiif 

British 

11,357,000 

54 

United States 

3.3 3 +.000 

16 

All other nations (outside enemy 
control) 

6,503,000 

30 


21,194,000 

100 


Of these losses 8 o per cent, were suffered in the Atlantic Ocean, 
including British coastal waters and the North Sea. Only 5 per 
cent were lost in the Pacific 

This IS all set down, not to claim undue credit, but to establish 
on a footing capable of commanding fair-minded lespect the 
intense output m every form of war activity of the people of this 
small Island, upon whom m the crisis of die world^s histoiy the 
brunt fell. 

★ ^ iHf ★ A 

It 15 probably easier to form a Cabinet, especially a Coalition 

Cabinet, in the heat of battle tlian in quiet times The sense of 
duty dominates all else, and personal claims recede. Once the 
mam arrangements had been setded with the leaders of the other 
parties, with the formal authority of their organisations, the 
attitude of all those 1 sent for was hke that of soldiers in action, 
who go to the places assigned to them at once without question 
The Party basis beuig officially estabhshed, it seemed to me that 
no sense of Self entered into die mmds of any of the very large 
number of gentlemen 1 had to see If some few hesitated it was 
only because of pubhc considerations Even more did this high 
standard of behaviour apply to the large number of Conservative 
and National Liberal Mimsters who had to leave their offices 
and break their careers, and at this moment of surpassing interest 
and excitement to step out of official life, m many cases for ever. 

The Conservatives had a majority of more than one hundred 
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and twenty over all other parties in the House combined. Mr. 
Cliambcrlam was their chosen leader. I could not but realise that 
Ins supersession by me must be very unpleasant to many of them, 
after all my long years of criticism and often fierce icproach. 
Besides this, it must be evident to the majority of them how my 
life had been pa.sscd hi friction or actual strife witli the Con- 
servative Party, that I liad left them on Free Trade and had later 
returned to them as Chatucllor of the Rxchcijuer. After th.it I had 
been for many years their leading opponent on India, on foreign 
policy, and on the lack of preparations for war. To accept me as 
Prime Minister was to them very difficult It caused pain to many 
honourable men. Moreover, loy.iky to the chosen leader of tlic 
party is a prime charac lei isiic of the Conservatives. If they liad 
on some questions fallen sliort of their duty to the nation in the 
years before the war, it was because of this sense of loyalty to 
their appointed chief None of these considerations c.uised me the 
slightest an-victy. I knew tliey were all drowned by the can- 
nonade. 

In the first instance I had offered to Mr Chamherl.iin, and he 
had accepted, the Leadeiship of the House of Coinmoiis, as well 
as the Lord Picsidcncy Nothing h.id been publislied Mr. Atllec 
informed me that the Labour Party would not woik e.isily uiuh i 
this arrangement In a Coalition the Leadership of the I louse imisi 
be generally accept, ible. I put this point to Mr C'li.imbeilain, 
and, with his ready agieoment, I took the I cadeiship myself, and 
held It till February 1942. I )uring this time Mr Attlee ai led as my 
deputy and did the daily work. His long cxpcnencc 111 Cpposiiion 
was of great value. I came down only on the most senous 
occasions. These were, however, ret uncut Many C'oiisei vatives 
felt th.at their party leader had hecii slighted Hveryone .idmiicd 
his pcisonal conduct On his first entry into the I louse in his new 
capacity (May 13) the whole of his party — the large m.ijority of 
the House — rose and received him in a vehement clcmoiistiatioii 
of sympathy and regard In the early weeks it was from ihc 
Labour benches that I was mainly gicetecl But Mi Ch.mihci- 
lam’s loyalty and support was .steadfast, and I was .sine of mysell. 

There was consicierablc pressure by elements of the L.ihour 
Party, and by some of those many able and ardent tigiues who 
had not been included m the new Govcumieut, for a purge o( 
the “gudcy men” and of Mimstcrs who had been responsible 
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for Municli or could be criticised for the many shortcomings in 
our war preparation. Among these Lord Halifax, Lord Simon, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare were the prmcipal targets. But this was 
no time for proscriptions of able, patriotic men of long experience 
ui high office If the censorious people could have had their way 
at least a third of the Conservative Ministers would have been 
forced to resign. Considermg that Mr. Chamberlain was the 
Leader of the Conservative Paity, it was plam that this movement 
would be destructive of the national unity. Moreover, I had no 
need to ask myself whether all the blame lay on one side. Official 
responsibdity rested upon the Government of the time But moral 
responsibdities were more widely spread. A long, formidable list 
of quotations from speeches and votes recorded by Labour, and 
not less by Liberal, Mmisters, all of which had been stultified by 
events, was m my mmd and avaJable m detail No one had more 
right than I to pass a sponge across the past. I therefore lesisted 
these disruptive tendencies. “If the present,” I said a few weeks 
later, “tries to sit m judgment on the past it will lose the future.” 
Tlus argument and the awful weight of the hour quelled the 
would-be heresy-hunters. 

***** 

Early on the morning of May ii I sent a message to Mr. 
Chamberlam- “No one changes houses for a month ” This 
avoided petty inconveniences durmg the crisis of the battle. I 
contmued to five at Admiralty House, and made its Map Room 
and the fine rooms downstairs my temporary headquarters 1 
reported to Mr Chamberlam my talk with Mr Attlee and the 
progress made m forming the new Admmistration “I hope to 
mve the War Cabinet and the Fighting Services complete to-night 
for the King The haste is necessitated by the battle As we 
[two] must work so closely together, I hope you will not find it 
inconvement to occupy once agam your old quarters which we 
both know so well in No. ii ”* I added: 


I do not think there is any necessity for a Cabinet to-day, as the 
Armies and other Services are fighting m accordance with pre- 

n^Tr'^i ^ ^ however if you and Edward 

[Halifax] won d come to the Admiralty War Room at 12 30 p m 
40 that we could look at the maps and talk things over 

* The house m Downing Street usuaUy occupied by the Chancellor ot the Excliequer 
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British and French advanced forces arc already on the Antwerp- 
Namur hue, and there seem to be very good hopes that tins line will 
be strongly occupied by the Allied armies before it can be assailed. 
This should be achieved in about forty-eight hours, and might be 
thought to be very important. Meanwhile the Germans have not yet 
forced tlie Albert Canal, and the Belgians arc reported to be fighting 
well The Dutch also are making a stubborn resistance. 

* 

My experiences m those first days wcie peculiar. One lived 
with the battle, upon which all thoughts were centred, and about 
which nothing could be done All the time there was the Govern- 
ment to form and the gentlemen to see and the patty balances to 
be adjusted. I cannot remember, nor do my records show, how 
all die hours were spent A British Ministry at that time con- 
tained between sixty and seventy Ministers of the Crown, and 
all these had to be fitted in like a |ig-saw puzzle, in this case 
having regard to die claims of three parties It was necessary for 
me to see not only all the principal figures, but, for a few minutes 
at least, the crowd of able men who weie to be chosen for im- 
portant tasks. In forming a Coalition Govcinment the Prune 
Minister has to attach due weight to the wishes of the party 
leaders as to who among their "lollowers shall have die offices 
allotted to die party. By this principle I was mainly governed It 
any who deserved better were left out on the advice of dicir party 
authorities, or even in spite of that advice, I can only express 
regret. On the whole however the difficulties were few. 

In Clement Attlee I had a colleague of war experience long 
versed m the House of Commons Our only differences in out- 
look were about Socialism, but these were swamped by a war 
soon to mvolve the almost complete subordination of the indivi- 
dual to the State. We worked together widi perfect ease and 
confidence during die whole period of die Goveninient. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood was a wise counsellor of high courage and a 
good and helpful friend. 

Sir Arcliibald Sinclair, as officuil Leader of the Liberal Party, 
found It embarrassing to accept the office of Air Minister, because 
his followers felt he should instead have a seat in the War Cabinet. 
But this ran contrary to the pimuple of a small War Cabinet. I 
dierefore proposed that he should join the War Cabinet when 
any matter affecting fundamental political issues or paity union 
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was involved. He was my friend, and had been my second-m- 
command when m 1916 I commanded the 6th Royal Scots 
Pusihers at Ploegsteert (“Plug Street”), and personally longed to 
enter upon the great sphere of action I had reserved for him 
After no htde intercourse tins had been amicably settled Mr. 
Bevin, with whom I had mad:e acquamtance at the beginning of 
the war, in trying to mitigate the severe Admiralty demands for 
trawlers, had to consult the Transport and General Workers' 
Umon, of which he was secretary, before he could jom the team 
in the most important office of Mimster of Labour, Tins took 
two or three days, but it was worth it. The union, the largest of 
all m Britain, said unammously that he was to do it, and stuck solid 
for five years tdl we won. 

The greatest difficulty was with Lord Beaverbrook I believed 
he had services to render of a very high quality. I had resolved, as 
the result of my experiences m the previous war, to remove the 
supply and design of aircraft from the Air Mmistry, and I wished 
him to become the Mmister of Aircraft Production He seemed at 
first reluctant to undertake the task, and of course the Air Ministry 
did not hke having their Supply Branch separated from them 
There were other resistances to his appomtment. I felt sure how- 
ever that our life depended upon the flow of new aircraft; I 
needed his vital and vibrant energy, and I persisted in my view. 

***** 


In deference to prevailing opmions expressed m Parliament and 
the Press it was necessary that the War Cabinet should be small 
[ therefore began by having only five members, of whom one 
only, the Foreign Secretary, had a department. These were 
naturally the leading party politicians of the day For the con- 
vement conduct of busmess it was necessary that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Leader of the Liberal Party should 
usually be present, and as time passed the number of “constant 

attenders grew But all the responsihihty was laid upon the five 

War Cabmet Mimsters They were the only ones who had the 
nght to have their heads cut off on Tower Hill if we did not win 
The rest could suffer for departmental shortcomings, but not on 
account of the pohey of the State. Apart from the War Cabinet 
any one could j^y: I caimot take the responsibihty for this or 
that. The burden of pohey was borne at a Ingher level. This 
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saved many people a lot of worry m the days whicli were imme- 
diately to fall upon us 

Here arc the stages by which the National Coalition Govern- 
ment was built up day by day m the course of the great battle. 

THE WAR CABINET 



May II, 1940 


Prime Minister, First Lord 
of the Treasury, Minister 
of Defence, and Leader of 

the House of Commons 

*Mr Churchill 

Conservative 

Lord President of the 

* Mr Neville Cliambcr- 


Council 

1am 

Conservative 

Lord Privy Seal 

Mr C R Attlee 

Labour 

Sccictary of State for Foreign 

Affairs 

* Lord Halifax 

Conservative 

Minister without Portfolio 

Mr Arthur Greenwood 

I about 

MINISTERS OF CABINET RANK 


First Lord of the Admiralty 

Mr A V Alexander 

I abiuir 

Secretary of Stite for War 

* Mr Anthony Eden 

C’oiisi 1 V ItIVC 

Secretary of State for Air 

Sir Archibald Smclair 

May 12 

I iberal 


Lord Cliantcllot * Sir John Simon [bccoin- Nitmnil Libei.i) 

ing Lord Simon] 

Chancellor of the Fxchequer * Sir Kingsley Wood C'oiiMTs.itive 
Home Secretary and Mimstcr 

of Home Security * Sir John Andersoa Noii-l’arty 

Sccictary of State for the 

Colonics Lord Lloyd C'onsei v itivc 

President of the Board of 

Trade Sir Andiew Duncan Non-Party 

Minister of Supply Mi Hcrbcit Morrison 1 ibour 

Munster of Informatioa Mr Alficd Dull Cooper C.onscrvativc 

May 13 

Secretary of State for India 

and Burma Mr L S Amcry Cnnserv itive 

Minister of Health * Mr Makoliii Macdonald Nation il 1 about 

Minister of Labour and 

National Seivice Mr 1 inesl Bevm I abouc 

Mnustci of I ood * Lend Woollou Non-Party 

*Mciiibcri 111 previous Admmistiation 
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May 14 

Dominions Secretary and 
Leader of the House of 


Lords 

* Viscount Caldecote 

Conservative 

Secretary ot State for Scot- 
land 

* Mr Ernest Brown 

National Liberal 

Mimster of Aircraft Pro- 
duction 

Lord Bcaverbrook 

Conservative 

President of the Board of 

* Mr Herwald Rams- 


Education 

botham 

Conservative 

Mimster of Agriculture 

* Mr Robert Hudson 

Conservative 

Minister of Transport 

* Sir John Reith 

Non-Party 

Minister of Shipping 

* Mr Ronald Cross 

Conseivativt 

Mimster of Economic War- 
fare 

Mr Hugh Dalton 

Labour 

Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 

* Lord Hankey 

Non-Party 

Minister of Pensions 

May 15 

* Sir W J, Womcrslcy 

Conservative 

Postmaster-General 

* Mr W S Morrison 

Conservative 

Paymaster-General 

Lord Cranborne 

Conservative 

Attorney-General 

* Sir Donald Somervell, 

Lord Advocate 

KC 

Conservative 

* Mr T M Cooper, K C 

Conservative 

Solicitor-General 

Sir Wilham Jowitt, tC C. 

Labour 

Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land 

* Mr J S C Reid, K C 

Conservative 

★ 

★ * * * 



In my long political experience I had held most of the great 
offices of State, but I readily admit that the post winch had now 
fallen to me was the one 1 liked the best Power, for the sake ol 
lording It over fellow-creatures or adding to peisonal pomp, is 
rightly judged base. But power m a national crisis, when a man 
beheves he knows what orders should be given, is a blessing In 
any sphere of action there can be no comparison between the 
positions of number one and numbers two, three, or four The 
duties and the problems of all persons other than number one are 
quite difterent and in many ways more difficult It is always 
a misfortune when number two or three has to initiate a doimn.im 
policy He has to consider not only the merits of the 
but the mind of his chief, not only what to advise, but 

* Members in previous Adminiscrariotj 


plan or 
policy, 
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what It IS proper for him m his station to advise; not only what 
to do, hut how to get it agreed, and how to get it done. More- 
over, number two or three will have to reckon with numbers 
four, five, and six, or maybe some bright outsider, number 
twenty. Ambition, not so much for vulgar ends, but for fame, 
glints in every mind Iherc arc always several points of view 
which may be nght, and many vs'huh arc plausible. I was turned 
for the tune being in 1915 over the l).iid.incllcs, and a supreme 
enterprise was cast away, through my trying to carry out a iiiajot 
and cardinal operaticm of wai tioin a subordinate position Men 
are lU-adviscd to cry such ventures Tins lesson had sunk into 
iny nature. 

At the top there arc great simplifications An accepted leader 
has only to be sure of what it is best to do, or at least to b.ivc 
made up his mmd about it. The loyalties which centre upon 
number one are encununis It he trips he must be sustained It 
he makes mistakes they muse be cuvcied It be sleeps he iiuhc not 
be wantonly disturbed It he is no good he must be pole-axed 
But this last extreme process cannot be tamed out cvciy day, 
and certainly not in the days )ust after he has been chosen 

•k "k i( ^ 

The fundamental changes m the machinery of war direction 
were moie real than apparent "A Constitution'’, said N.ipoleon, 
“should be shore and obstcirc.’’ The existing organisms remained 
uitact. No official personalities were thaiigcd. 'I he War Clibinei 
and the Chiefs of Stuff Committee at first continued to meet 
eveiy day as they had done before. In calling myself, with the 
King’s approval, Munster ot Defence 1 had made no legal 01 
constitutional change 1 had been caicful not to define my rights 
and duties I asked tor no special powers either from the Crown 
or Parliament It was however understood and accepted that I 
should assume the general ciireotion ot the war, subject to the 
support of the War C.ibinct and of the House of Commons The 
key ch.mgc which occuned on my taking over was ot course 
the supei vision and diicction of die Chiefs of Staff Committee 
by a Mmisiei ot 1 )deiKe with unclefuied powers As dns Munster 
was also the Piiiiu Miiiistei, be bad all die rights inherent in dial 
office, including vciv vsidc posse is ot selccrioii and iciiiosmI oI all 
professional iiid [lolitical psiscniagcs 1 bus Icu die first time die 
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Chiefs of Staff Committee assumed its due and proper place m 
direct daily contact with the executive head of tlie Government, 
and in accord with him had full control over the conduct of the 
war and the armed forces 

The position of the First Lord of the Admiralty and of the 
Secretanes of State for War and Air was decisively affected m 
fact though not in form. They were not members of the War 
Cabmet, nor did they attend the meetings of the Chiefs of Staff 
Comimttee. They remamed entirely responsible for their depart- 
ments, but rapidly and almost imperceptibly ceased to be respon- 
sible for the formulation of strategic plans and the day-to-day 
conduct of operations These were settled by the Chiefs of Stafi 
Committee actmg directly under the Minister of Defence and 
Prune Munster, and thus with the authority of the War Cabinet 
The tliree Service Ministers, very able and trusted friends of mine 
whom I had picked for these duties, stood on no ceremony They 
orgamsed and adrmmstered the ever-growing forces, and helped 
all they could m the easy, practical English faslnon They had 
the fullest mformation by virtue of tlieir membership of die 
Defence Conumttee, and constant access to me Their pi ofessional 
subordinates, the Chiefs of StaS, discussed everything with them 
and treated them with the utmost respect Bin there was an 
integral durection of the war to which they loyally submitted 
There never was an occasion when then powers were abrogated 
or challenged, and anyone in dus arcle could always speak Ins 
mind, but the actual war direction soon settled into a very few 
hands, and what had seemed so difficult before became much more 
simple— apart of course from Hitler In spite of the turbulence of 
events and the many disasters we had to endure the machinery 
worked almost automatically, and one lived in a stream of 
coherent thought capable of being translated with great rapidity 
mto executive action 

***** 

Although the awful battle was now gomg on across the Chan- 
nel, and the reader is no doubt impatient to get diere, it may be 
well at this point to describe the system and maclimery foi con- 
dnetmg mihtary and other affairs winch I set on foot and practised 
from my earhest days of power 1 am a stiong believer m trans- 
acemg official business by the Written Word No doubt, surveyed 
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in the aftei-timc, much that is set down fiom hour to hour under 
the impact of events may be lacking in proportion or may not 
come true. I am willing to take my chance of that. It is always 
better, except in the hierarchy of military discipltiie, to exjness 
opmions and wishes rather than to give orders. Still, wiittcn 
directives coining personally from the lawfully-constituted Ilo.id 
of the Government and Munster specially charged with defence 
counted to such an extent that, though not cxpicsscd as ordcis, 
they very often found tlicir fruition in action. 

To make sure that my name w.as not used loosely, I issued 
duimg the crisis of July the following niiiuitc; 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, GIGS, mu! 

Sir Edward Budges 19 vii to 

Let It be very clcaily undcistood th.it all diicctions cni.uiuinu 
fioin me are made 111 wiitmg, or should be imincdi.ucly aftcin.uds 
coiifiinicd m wntiiig, and th.it I do not accept .my lesponcduliiy 
foi nnatters leLiting to nation.il diTuicc on vIikIi I am .alleged to 
have given decisions unless they aic iccouled m willing. 

When I woke about 8 a.m. I read all the Celt'giaiin, and fiom 
my bed dictated a coiiLiiiuous flow of niinutcs .and duet lives 
to the dcpaitmcnts and to the Chiefs of Staff Coinmiitec. These 
were typed in iclays as they were done, and handed at onre to 
General Ismay, Dcputy-Sccictary (Military) to the Wat ( '.alnnct, 
and my rcpiescntative on the Chiefs of St.iff Comniitteo, who 
came to see me early e.ach morning. Thus he usually had a good 
deal m wilting to bring before the Chiefs of St.ilf C’onnniUec 
when they met at tcn-tliirty. They gave all considci.iuon to my 
views at the same time as they discussed the gciicial situation 
Thus between thicc and five o’clock in the afternoon, unless there 
were some difficulties between us rcqiiuing fuithcr consultation, 
there was ready a whole senes of oulers and telegrams sent by 
me or by the Chiefs of St.iff and .agreed between us, usually giving 
all the decisions immediately requn cd. 

In total war it is quite uiipossiblc to diaw any precise line 
between military and non-miluary piublems. Th.it no .such 
friction occuricd between the imhlary stall' and the War Chiliiaet 
staff w.as due pnmaiily to the peison.ilily of Sii I'dw.tul Budges, 
Secretary to the Wai C.abinct IsJot only w.is this sou of a fnimer 
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Poet Laureate an extremely competent and tireless worker, but 
he was also a man of exceptional force, ability, and personal 
charm, without a trace of jealousy in his nature. A.U that mat- 
tered to him was that the War Cabmet Secretariat as a whole 
should serve the Prime Minister and War Cabmet to the very best 
of then abihty. No thought of his own personal position ever 
entered his mind, and never a cross word passed between the civil 
and military officers of the Secretariat. 

In larger questions, or if there were any differences of view, i 
called a meetmg of the War Cabmet Defence Committee, which 
at the outset comprised Mr. Chamberlam, Mr. Attlee, and the 
three Service Ministers, with the Chiefs of Staff' m attendance 
These formal meetings got fewer after 1941 * As the machine 
began to work more smoothly I came to the conclusion that the 
daily meetings of the War Cabinet witli the Chiefs of Staff present 
were no longer necessary 1 therefore eventually instituted what 
came to be known among ourselves as the “Monday Cabmet 
Parade" Every Monday there was a considerable gathermg — all 
the War Cabmet, the Service Mimsters, and the Minister of Home 
Security, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretaries of State 
for the Dominions and for India, the Munster of Information, 
the Chiefs of Staff, and the official head of the Foieign Office' 
Ac these meetings each Chief of Staff m turn unfolded his account 
of all that had happened durmg the previous seven days; and the 
Foreign Secreury followed them with bs story of any important 
developments m foreign affairs. On other days of the week the 
W^ar Cabmet sat alone, and all important matters requiring 
decision were brought before them Other Ministers primarily 
concerned with the subjects to be discussed attended for their own 
particular problems. The members of the War Cabmet had the 
fullest circulation of all papers affectmg the war, and saw all 
important telegrams sent by me As confidence grew the Wai 
Cabmet intervened less actively m operational matters, chouRli 
bey watched them with close attention and full knowledge 
They took almost the whole weight of home and party affair 
off my shoulders, thus settmg me free to concentrate upon the 
mam theme. With regard to all future operations of importance 
I always consulted them m good time; but, while they gave 
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careful consideration to the issues involved, they frequently 
asked not to be informed of dates and details, and indeed on 
several occasions stopped me when I was about to unfold these to 
them. 

[ had never intended to embody the office of Munster of 
Llefeiice in a department. This would have required legislation, 
.iiid all the delicate adjustments I have described, most of which 
settled themselves by personal goodwill, would have had to be 
diiashed out m a process of ill-dmed constitution-making. There 
was however in existence and activity under the personal direction 
of die Prime Minister the Military Wing of the War Cabinet 
Secretariat, whicli had in pre-war days been the Secrctaiiat of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. At die head of this stood 
Geneial Ismay, widi Colonel Holhs and Colonel Jacob as lin two 
prmcipals, and a group of specially-selected younger officers 
drawn from all three Services. This Secretariat became the staff 
of the office of the Munster of Defence My debt to its members 
IS unmeasurable. General Ismay, Colonel Holhs, and Colonel 
Jacob rose steadily in rank and repute as the war proceeded, and 
none of them was changed. Displacements in a sphere so ultimate 
and so concerned with secret matters arc detrimental to con- 
tinuous and efficient dispatch of business. 

After some eaily changes almost equal stability was preserved 
in the Clnefs of Staff Committee, On the expiry of lus term as 
Chief of the Air Staff, m September 1940, Air Marshal Ncwall 
became Goveinor-Gencral of New Zealand, and was succeeded 
by Air Marshal Portal, who was the accepted star of the Air Forte. 
Portal remained with me throughout the war Sir John Dill, 
who had succeeded General Ironside in May 1940, remained 
C I G.S. until he accompanied me to Washington m December 
1941 I dien made him iny persona! Military Rcpiescntative 
witli the President and heacl of our Jomt Staff' Mission. His 
relations with General Marshall, Chief of Staff of tlic United 
States Army, became a priceless link in all our business, and when 
he died in harness some two years later he was accorded the 
uinque honour of a resting-place m Arlington Cemetery, tlie 
Vallialla hitherto reserved exclusively foi American warriors. He 
was succeeded as C.I.G.S by Sn Alan Brooke, who stayed witli 
me till the end 

From 1941, for nearly four years, tbc early part of which was 
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passed tn mucli misfoitmie aiid disappointment, the only change- 
made m this small band either among the Chiefs or in the Defence 
staff was due to die death in harness of Admiral Pound. This may 
well be a record in British military Instory. A similar degree of 
continuity was aclueved by President Roosevelt in his own circle 
The United States Chiefs of Staff— General Marshall, Admiral 
Kuig, and General Arnold, subsequently joined by Adnmal 
Leahy — started together on the American entry into the war, and 
were never changed. As both the British and Americans pre- 
sently formed die Combhied Cluefs of Staff Committee tins was 
an inestmiable advantage for all. Nodimg hke it between allies 
has ever been known before. 

I cannot say that we never differed among ourselves even at 
home, but a kind of iindcrstandmg grew up between me and 
the British Chiefs of Staff that we should convince and persuade 
rather dian try to overrule each other This was of course helped 
by the fact that we spoke the same technical language, and 
possessed a large common body of military doctrme and war 
experience. In tliis ever-cluiiging scene we moved as one, and 
the War Cabinet clothed us with ever more disci etion, and sus- 
tained us with imweaiied and unflinching constancy. There was 
no division, as in the previous war, between politicians and 
soldiers, between the “Fiocks” and the “Brass Hats”— odious 
terms which darkened counsel We came very close together 
indeed, and friendslups were formed winch I believe were deeply 
valued ^ 

The efficiency of a war Admmistiation depends mainly upon 
whether decisions emanating from the highest approved authority 
are in fact strictly, faithfully, and punctually obeyed. Tins wc 
aclneved m Britain in tins time of crisis owing to the intcnst 
fidelity, comprehension, and whole-hearted resolve of the Wai 
Cabmet upon the essential puipose to which wc had devoted 
ourselves According to the directions given, ships, troops, and 
aeroplanes moved, and the wheels of factories spun By all these 
processes, and by the confidence, indulgence, and loyalty by 
which I was upborne, I was soon able to give an integral direction 
to almost every aspect of the war. This was really necessary 
because times were so very bad. The method was accented 
because eveiyone realised how near were death and rum Noi 
only individual death, which is the universal experience, stood 
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near, but, incomparably more commanding, die life of Britain, 
her message, and her glory 

^ ^ ft 

Any account of the methods of government which developed 
under the National Coalition would be incomplete without an 
explanation of the senes of personal messages winch 1 sent to the 
President of the United States and the heads of other foicigii 
countries and the Dominions Governments. This coricspondcncc 
must be described Having obtained from the Cabinet any 
specific decisions required on policy, I composed and dictated 
these documents myself, for the most part on the basis that they 
were mtimate and informal correspondence with friends and 
fellow-workers One can usually put one’s thoughts better in 
one’s own words It was only occasionally that I read the text to 
the Cabinet beforehand Knowing tlicir views, I used the case 
and freedom needed for the doing of my work 1 was of course 
hand-in-glove with the Foreign Secretary and his department, and 
any differences of view were settled together. 1 circulated these 
telegrams, in some cases aflcr they had been sent, to the prituipal 
members of the War Cabinet, and, where he was concerned, to 
the Dominions Sccretaiy Before dispatching them I of course 
had my points and facts checked dcpaitmenrally, and nearly ,dl 
military messages passed through Isinay’s hands to the C hicis of 
Staff This concspandcnce m no way ran counter to the oHicia! 
communications or the work of the Ambassadors, It hec.uiK‘ 
however in fact the channel of much vital business, and played a 
part in my conduct of the war not lc.ss, and sometimes even more 
important than my duties as Minister of Defence 

The very select circle, who were entiredy free to express their 
opinion, were almost invariably content with the drafts and p.ivc 
me an increasing measure of confidence. Differences with 
American authorities for instance, insuperable at the second level, 
were settled often in a few hours by direct contact at the top. 
Indeed, as time went on the efficacy of this top-level transaction 
of business was so apparent that 1 had to be caicful not to let it 
become a vehicle for ordinal y departmental affms I had rc^ 
peatcdly to refuse the requests of my colleagues to address 
the President personally on impoirant matters of dnail 1 1 id 
these mtrudccl unduly upon the personal correspondence ihc\ 
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would soon have destroyed its privacy and consequently its 
value. 

My relations with the President gradually became so close that 
the chief business between our two countries was vntually con- 
ducted by tliese personal interchanges between lum and me. In 
this way our perfect understanding was gained. As Head of the 
State as well as Head of the Government, Roosevelt spoke and 
acted with authority in every sphere; and, carrying the War 
Cabinet with me, 1 represented Great Britain with almost equal 
latitude. Thus a very high degree of concert was obtained, and 
the savmg in time and the reduction m the number of people 
informed were both mvaluable. I sent my cables to the American 
Embassy in London, which was m direct touch with tlie President 
at the White House through special coding machines. The speed 
with which answers were received and things settled was aided 
by clock-time. Any message which I prepared in the evening, at 
night, or even up to two o’clock m die morning, would reach the 
President before he went to bed, and very often his answer would 
come back to me when I woke the next morning In all 1 sent him 
mne hundred and fifty messages, and received about eight hun- 
dred in reply. I felt I was in contact with a very great man, who 
was also a warm-hearted friend and the foremost champion of the 
high causes which wc served 


* * * ★ * 


The Cabinet bemg favourable to my tiymg to obtain destroyers 
from the American Government, I diafted during the afternoon 
of May 15 my first message to President Roosevelt since I became 
Pnme Munster. To preserve the uiformality of our correspond- 
ence I signed myself “Former Naval Person”, and to this fancy I 
adhered almost without exception throughout the war. 


Although I have changed my office. I am sure you would not wish 
me to discontinue oui mtimate pnvatc coirespondence. As voii are 
no doubt aware the scene has darkened swiftly The enemy have a 
mwked preponderance m the air, and their new technique is making 
a deep impres^non upon the French I thmk myself the tattle on land 
has only just begun, and I should like to see the masses engage Up to 

loor «P> O'le by one, like niatch- 

e must expect, though it is not yet certain, that Mussolini 
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Will Iniiiy in to shaie die loot of civilisation. We expect to be attacked 
Iieie ourselves, both fioin the air and by parachute and air-borne 
troops, in the near future, and are getting leady for them. If necessary, 
we sliall continue the wai alone, and we aie not afraid of that. 

But I tiiist you realise, Mr Picsident, that the voice and force of 
the United States may count for nothing if they ate withheld too long. 
You may have a completely subjugated, Nazified Fuiope established 
■with astomslung swiftness, and the weight may be inoie than we can 
bear AU I ask now is that you should piodaim iion-bclhgcicncy, 
which would mean tliat you would help us with everything short of 
actually engaging armed foices Immediate needs aic, first of all, the 
loan of forty or fifty of your older dcstioycis to budge the gap between 
what we have now and the large new construction we put m hand 
at the begmmng of the war This time next year we shall have plenty. 
But if in the mterval Italy comes m against us with anothei hundied 
submarines we may be strained to breaking-point Secondly, we want 
several hundred of the latest types of aircraft, of which you arc now 
getting dehvery. These can be icpaid by those now being constiuctcd 
111 die Umted States for us Thirdly, anti-aircraft ccjuipmcnt and 
ammunition, of which again theic wnll be plenty next ye.u, if wc aic 
alive to see it Fouuhly, the fact that our oie supply is being com- 
promised fiom Sweden, fioiii Noith Afiica, and perhaps fiom 
Northern Spam, makes it necessary to puiLh.i.se steel ni the United 
States This also applies to othei mateiials We shall go on paying 
dollais for as long as wc can, but I should like to feel rL.isoa.ibiy sine 
that when we can pay no more you will give us the suilfaU tlic same. 
Fifthly, wc have many rcpotis of possible Gcim.m pauitluitc oi air- 
borne descents m belaud The visit of a United Stales scjuadion to 
lush ports, which might well be prolongeil, would be mvMliiablc 
Sixthly, I am loobng to you to keep the Japanese cjuiet in tlie Pacific, 
using Smgapoie m any way convenient llio details of the iiuteual 
wluch we have in hand will be communicated to you sepaiately. 

With all good wishes and respect . . 

On May i 8 a leply was received from the Picsidcnt welcoming 
the coutmuance of our private coirespondeuce and dealing with 
my specific lequcsts The loan or gift of the foity or fifty older 
destroyers, it was stated, would rcquiic the authoiisation oi Cioii- 
gress, and the moment was not oppoituae. He would facilitate 
to the utmost the Allied Governments obtaining the latest types oi 
Umted States aircraft, anti-airciaft equipment, amnumition, and 
steel In all this die icprcscntatioiis of oui agent, the highly toni- 
petciit and devoted Mr. Pin vis (presently to give his life ni an 
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air accident), would receive most favourable consideration. The 
President would consider carefully my suggestion tliat a United 
States squadron might visit Irish ports About the Japanese, he 
merely pointed to the concentration of the American fleet at 
Pearl Haibour. 

***** 


On Monday, May 13, I asked the House of Commons, wliidi 
had been specially summoned, for a vote of confidence iii the new 
Administration. After reporting the progress which had been 
made ui fdhng the various offices, I said. “I have nothing to oil'er 
but blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” In all our long history no Prime 
Minister had ever been able to present to Parliament and the 
nation a progiamme at once so short and so popular. I ended 

You ask, What is our policy? I will say. It is to wage war, by sea, 
land, and air, with all our might and witli all the strength that God 
can give us to wage war against a monstrous tyranny, never surpassed 
m the dark, lamentable catalogue of human crime That is our policy 
You ask. What is our aim? 1 can answcmi one word Victoiy — virtoiy 
at all costs, victory m spite of all terror, victory, however long and 
hard the road may be; for without victory there is no survival Let 
chat be reahsed, no survival for the British Empire, no survival for all 
chat tlie Bntish Empire has stood for, no survivd for the urge and 
impulse of tire ages, tlrat manbnd will move forward towaids us goal 
But I take up my task with buoyancy and hope I feel sme that our 
cause will not be sufleied to fail among men. At tlus time 1 feel entitled 
to cl^m the aid of all, and I say, “Come, then, let us go forward 
together with our united strength ” 

Upon these simple issues the blouse voted unammously, and 
adjourned till May 21. ’ 


Thus then we all started on our common Cask Never did a 
British Prune Munster receive from Cabmet colleagues the loyal 
and true aid which I enjoyed during the next five years from tlicsc 
men of all parties m the State. Parliament, while maintaining free 
arid active criticism, gave contmuous, overwhelming support to 
all measuies proposed by the Government, and die nation was 
and ardent as never before. It was well indeed that this 
should be so, because events were to come upon us of an oider 
more terrible diau anyone had foreseen. 
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T the moment in the evening of May 10 when 1 hec.iiiic 
responsible no ficsh decision about meeting die (lenii.ui 
invasion of the Low Countries was required from me or 
from ray colleagues m the new and still unformed Adiimustra- 
tion We had long been assured that the French and British 
staffs were fully agreed upon General Gamelin’s Pl.in D, and 
It had already been in action since dawn. In fact, by the moniing 
of the nth the whole vast operation liad made groat progress. 
On the scawaul flank Gcncial Giraud’s Seventh I reiieh Army 
had already begun its adventuuais d.ish into Holland In die 
centre the British armoiucJ-car p.itiols ot the 12th Laiiccis were 
upon the river Dyle, and to die south ol oui Iroiu all the icst ot 
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General Billotte’s First Group of Armies were hastening forward 
to the Meuse. The opinion of the Allied military chiefs was that 
Plan D, if successful, would save anything from twelve to fifteen 
divisions by shortening the front agauist Germany; and then of 
course there was the Belgian Army of twenty-two divisions, 
besides the Dutch Army of ten divisions, without which our total 
forces m the West were numerically mfcrior. I did not therefore 
m the shghtcst degree wish to interfere with the military plans, 
and awaited with h^ope the impending shock. 

Nevertheless, if in the after-light we look back upon the scene, 
the important paper written by the British Chiefs of Staff on 
September i8, 1939, becomes prominent.* In this it had been 
aflErmed that unless the Belgians were effectively holding their 
front on the Meuse and the Albert Canal it would be wrong for 
the British and French to rush to their aid, but that they should 
rather stand firm on the French frontier, or at the most swing 
then left band shghtly forward to the line of the Scheldt Since 
those days of September 1939 agreement had been reached to 
carry out General Gamehn’s Plan D. Nothing had however 
happened m the mterval to weaken the original view of the British 
Chiefs of Staff. On the contrary, much had happened to 
strengthen it. The German Army had grown in strength and 
maturity with every month that had passed, and they now had a 
vastly more powerful armour. The French Army, gnawed by 
Soviet-mspircd Commumsm and chilled by the long, cheerless 
winter on the front, had actually deteriorated. Tnc Belgian 
Government, stakmg their country’s life upon Hitler’s respect for 
international law and Belgian neutrality, had not achieved any 
effective joint plannmg between then Army chiefs and those of 
the Alhes. The anti-tank obstacles and defensive line winch were 
to have been prepared on the front Namur-Louvain were inade- 
quate and unfinished. The Belgian Army, which contamed many 
brave and resolute men, could hardly brace itself for a conflict 
for fear of offendmg neutrahty. The Belgian front had been, in 
fact, overrun at many points by the first wave of German assault, 
even before General Gamelm gave the signal to execute his long- 
prepared plan. The most that could now be hoped for was 
success in that very “encoimter battle” which the French High 
Command had declared itself resolved to avoid. 

* See Volume I, first edition, p 378, second edition, p ^31. 
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On tile outbreak of the war eight months before, the mam 
power of the German Army and Air Force had been concen- 
trated on the invasion and conquest of Poland. Along the whole 
of the Western front, from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Swiss frontier, 
there had stood forty-two German divisions witliout armour. 
After the French mobilisation France could deploy the equiva- 
lent of seventy divisions opposite to them. For reasons which 
have been explamed, it was not deemed possible to attack tlic 
Germans then. Very different was die situation on May lo, 1940. 
The enemy, profiting by die eight months’ delay and by the 
destruction of Poland, had armed, equipped, and trained about 
155 divisions, of which ten were armoured (“Panzer”). Hitler’s 
agreement with Stalm had enabled lum to reduce the German 
forces in the East to the smallest proportions Opposite Russia, 
accordmg to General Haider, the German Chief of Staff, diere 
was “no more than a light covermg force, scarcely fit for collect- 
ing customs duties”. Without premonition of dicir own future, 
the Soviet Government watched the destruction of that “Second 
Front” m the West for which they were soon to call so vehe- 
mently and to wait m agony so long Hitler was therefore m a 
position to deliver his onslaught on France with 126 divisions and 
the whole of the immense armour-weapon of tcnP.mzer divisions, 
comprising nearly tlnce thousand armoured vehicles, of which a 
thousand at least were heavy tanks. 

These mighty forces were deployed from tlic North Sea to 
Switzerland in the following order. 

Army Group B, comprising 28 divisions, under General von 
Bock, marshalled along the front from the North Sea to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was to overrun Holland and Belgium, and 
thereafter advance into France as the German right wing 
Army Group A, of 44 divisions, under General von Rund- 
stedt, constituting the mam thrust, was ranged along the 
front from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Moselle 
Army Group C, of 17 divisions, under General von Leeb, 
held tlie Rhuie fiom the Moselle to the Swiss frontier. 

The O K H (Supreme Army Command) Reserve consisted 
of about forty-seven divisions, of which twenty were m im- 
mediate reserve behind the various Army Gioups and twenty- 
seven in general reset ve. 
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Opposite this array, the exact strength and disposition of wlucli 
was of course unknown to us, the First Group of Armies, under 
General BiUotte, consistmg of fifty-one divisions, of which nine 
were held in G Q.G. (Grand-Quattier-G^neral Reserve), and in- 
cluduig nine British divisions, stretched from the end of the 
Maginot Line near Longwy to the Belgian frontier, and behind 
that frontier to the sea m front of Dunkirk. The Second and 
Third Groups of Annies, under Generals Pr^tclat and Besson, 
consisting, with the reserves, of forty-three divisions, guarded 
the French frontier from Longwy to Switzerland In addition 
the French had the equivalent of nine divisions occupying the 
Maginot Lme— a total of 103 divisions If the armies of Belgium 
and Holland became mvolved, this number would be increased 
by twenty-two Belgian and ten Dutch divisions. As both these 
countries were immediately attacked, tlie grand total of Allied 
divisions of all quahties nominally available on May lo was 
therefore I3i, or practically the same number as we now know 
the enemy possessed. Properly organised and equipped, well 
trained and led, this force should, according to the standards 
of the previous war, have had a good chance of bringing tlic 
invasion to a stop. 

However, the Germans had full freedom to choose the moment, 
the direction, and the strength of their attack. More than half of 
the French Army stood on the southern and eastern sectors of 
France, and the fifty-one French and British divisions of General 
Bdlotte’s Army Group No. i, with whatever Belgian and Dutch 
aid was forthcoming, had to face the onslaught of upwards of 
seventy hostde divisions under Bock and Riuidstedt between 
Longwy and the sea. The combuiation of the almost cannon-proof 
tank and dive-bomber aircraft which had proved so successful in 
Poland on a smaller scale was again to form the spearhead of 
the maui attack, and a group of five Panzer and tliree motorised 
divisions under Kleist, included in German Army Group A, was 
directed through the Ardennes on Sedan and Montheimd. 

To meet such modern forms of war the French deployed about 
2,300 tanks, mostly light. Their armoured formations included 
some powerful modern types, but more than half then total 
armoured strength was held m dispersed battalions of light tanks, 
for co-operation with the mfantry. Their six armoured divisions,* 

*T1u 3 figure mc-hidcs the so-called light motonsed divisions, which possessed tanks 
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TliE FORWARD MOVEMENTS STARTING 10 May 


with winch alone they could have countered the massed Pander 
assault, were widely distributed over the front, and could not be 
collected together to operate in coherent action. Britain, the 
birthplace of the tank, had only just completed the formatum 
and training of her first armoured division (32S taiiLs), which 
was still in England 

The Gciinan fighter aiiciaft now concentrated 111 the West 
were far superior to the Fiencli in nnnibeis and quality I'lie 
Biitish Air Force in France coiiipiised the ten hglilei squaihons 
(Hiuncaiics) whu h roiikl be spared ftiuii vital I Ionic J)clciicCt 
eight squadrons of B.ittles, si.x of Hlenlu ims, and hvc of Lysauders 
Neither the Iiench noi the lJuUsh .111 aulhoiiiics had ec|uq'|)ul 
themselves with dive-bonibei.s, whuh at this time, as in Poland, 
became pioniinent, and weic to play an important pirt in the 
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demoralisation of the Fiencli mfantry and particularly of then 
coloured troops 

Durmg the night of May 9-10, heralded by widespread air 
attacks against airfields, communications, headquarters, and maga- 
zmes, all the German forces m the Bock and Rimdstedt Army 
Groups sprang forward towards France across the frontiers of 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. Complete tactical surprise 
was achieved m nearly every case Out of the darkness came sud- 
denly mnumerable parties of well-armed, ardent storm troops, 
often with light artillery, and long before daybreak a hundred and 
fifty miles of front were aflame. Holland and Belgium, assaulted 
without the slightest pretext or warning, cried aloud for help. 
The Dutch had trusted to their water-line; all the sluices not 
seized or betrayed were opened, and the Dutch frontier guards 
fired upon the mvaders The Belgians succeeded in destroying the 
bridges of the Meuse, but the Germans captuied mtact two across 
die Albert Canal. 

By Plan D, the First Allied Army Group, under General 
Bihotte, with Its small but very fine Biitish army, was, from the 
moment when the Germans violated the frontier, to advance east 
into Belgium It was mtended to forestall the enemy and stand 
on the line Mcuse-Loiivam- Antwerp. In fiont of that line, along 
the Meuse and the Albert Canal, lay the mam Belgian forces 
Should these stem the first German onrush the Army Group 
would support them It seemed more probable that the Belgians 
would be at once tlirown back on to the Allied line. And this, 
in fact, happened It was assumed that m this case the Belgian 
resistance would give a short breathing-space, during which the 
French and British could organise their new position Except 
on the critical front of the French Nmth Army, this was accom- 
plished. On the extreme left or seaward flank the Seventh French 
Army was to seize the islands commanding the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and, if possible, to assist the Dutch by an advance to- 
wards Breda It was thought tliat on our southern flank the 
Ardennes constituted an impassable bariier, and south of that 
agam began the regulai fortified Maginot Line, stretchmg oin 
to the Rlime and along the Rhine to Switzeiland. All therefore 
seemed to depend upon the forward left-handed counter-stroke of 
the Allied Northern Armies This again 
with which Belgium could be occupied. 
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worked out in this way with the utmost detail, and only a signal 
was necessary to hurl forward the Allied force of well over a 
million men. At 5.30 a.m on May 10 Lord Gort received a 
message from General Georges ordering “Alcrtes i, 2, and 3”, 
namely, instant readiness to move into Belgium At 6 45 a.m 
General Gamehn ordered the execution of Plan D, and the 
long-prepared scheme of the Ficnch High Command, to which 
the IliiLish had subordinated themselves, came at once into action 
* ★ * ★ * 

Mr. Colijn, when as Dutch Prime Minister he visited me in 
1937, had explained to me the marvellous efficiency of the Dutch 
inundations He could, he explained, by a telephone message 
from the luncheon table at Chaitwell press a button which would 
confront an invader with impassable water obstacles. But all this 
was nonsense The power of a great State against a small one 
under modern conditions is overwhelming The Germans broke 
thiough at every point, bridging the canals or seuing the locks 
and water-controls In a single day all the outer line of the IDutch 
defences was mastcied At the same time the German Air I orce 
began to use its might upon a defenceless country Roilettlain 
was reduced to a blazing luin The I lagtic, Utiocht, and Amstei- 
dam were tlucateiicd with the same fate. The Dtilth hope that 
they would be by-passed by the Geiinan iight-h.uuled swing as 
in the foimcr war was vain 

Howcvci, when the blow fell the Dutch nation iiist.uitl) rallied 
to the cause with indomitable coinage Queen Wilhelmiti.i, hci 
family, and the mcmbcis of bei Government wcie sil'eK biought 
to England by the Royal Navy, and coiuimicd fiom heic to 
inspire their people and to manage then vast eminic overseas 
The Queen’s Navy and her great mcuh.int fleet sseic placed 
imiescivcdly under Biilish contiol, and played a redoubtable 
pait m Allied affairs. 

The case of Belgium requires more searching statement Several 
huiulieds of thousands of British .and riencli giaves in Belgium 
maik the sti uggle of the previous war The policy of Belgium in 
the years between the wans h.id not taken sulfitient account of the 
past The Belgian leaders saw with woriied eyes the iiueinal 
weakness of fiance and ilie v.icill unit'; p.u ifisni of Britain 'Huy 
clung to a strict ncutiality In the )cais befoic ihcy wcie again 
invaded their attitude towaids the two mighty an ays which con- 
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frontea each other was, officially at any rate, quite impartial. 
Great allowance must be made for the fearful problems of a small 
State m such a phght, but the French liigh Command had for 
years spoken bitterly of the hue taken by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Their only chance of defending their frontier against a 
German attack lay in a close aUiance with France and Britain 
The luie of the Albert Canal and other water fronts was highly 
defensible, and had the British and French armies, aided by the 
Belgian Army, after the declaration of war, been drawn up on 
the Belgian frontiers m good time a very strong offensive might 
have been prepared and launched from these positions against 
Germany. But the Belgian Government deemed that their safety 
lay in the most rigid neutrahty, and their only hope was founded 
on German good faith and respect for treaties. 

Even after Bntam and France had entered into war it was 
impossible to persuade them to rejoin the old alliance They 
declared they would defend their neutrality to the death, and 
placed nme-tenths of their forces on their German frontier, while 
at the same time they strictly forbade the Anglo-French army to 
enter their country and make effective preparations for their 
defence or for forestalling counter-strokes. The construction of 
new lines and the anti-tardc ditch durmg the winter of 1939 by the 
British armies, with the French First Army on their right, along 
the Franco-Belgian frontier, had been the only measure open to us 
It is a hauntmg question whetlicr the whole policy of Plan D 
should not have been reviewed upon tins basis, and whether wc 
would not have been wiser to stand and fight on the French 
frontier, and amid these stiong defences invite the Belgian Army 
to fall back upon them, rather than make the hazardous and bur- 
ned foi-ward leap to the Dyle or the Albert Canal. 

***** 

No one can understand the decisions of that penod withoui 
realising the immense authority wielded by the French military 
leaders and the behef of every French oflScer that France had the 
primacy in the mihtary art France had conducted and earned the 
mam weight of the terrible land fighting from 1914 to 1918 She 
had lost fourteen hundred thousand men killed. Foch had been 
given the supreme command, and the great British and Imperial 
armies of sixty to seventy divisions had been placed, hke the 
Americans, unreservedly under bs orders. Now the British 
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Expeditionary Army numbered but three or four lumdri-d ibou- 
sand men, spiead from the bases at tiavre and along the coast 
forward to the Ime, compared with nearly a hunched French 
divisions, or over two million Frenchmen, actually holding die 
long front fiom Belgium to Switzerland It was natiual thei eftue 
that we should place ourselves under their command, and that 
their judgment should be accepted. It had been expected that 
General Geoiges would take full command of the I'icncli and 
British armies in the field from the moment when war was de- 
clared, and General Gamchn was expected to retire to an advisory 
position on the French Military Council. However, General 
Gainelm was averse from yielding his control as Generalissimo 
He rctauicd the supreme direction. A vexatious conflict of 
authority took place between Inm and Gcneial Georges during 
the eight months’ lull. General Geoiges, m my opinion, never luul 
the chance to make the strategic plan m its entirety and on his own 
responsibility. 

The Biitish General Staff and our headquarters in the field had 
long been anxious about the g.ap between the noitliein end of the 
Maginoc Line and the beginning of the British fortified fioiit 
along the Fiaiico-Belgian fionticr. Mr IIoic-Behsha, the vSitic- 
tary of State for Wat, laiscd the point in the War Cabiiu t on 
several occasions Rcpicsentations were made through military 
channels The Cabinet and our military leaders however were 
natumlly shy of ciiticising those whose armies weie ten tunes as 
stiong as our own The French thought that the Ardennes were 
impassable for laigc modern aimics. Maislial Pdtam had told the 
Senate Aimy Commission, “This sector is not dangeioiis ’’ A 
gicat deal of field work was done along tlic Meuse, but notinng 
like a strong line of pdl-boxcs and anti-tank obstacles, sut, li as die 
Biitish had made along the Belgian sector, was attempled Lfoic- 
over, Gcneial Coiap’s Ninth Fiench Army wms mainly composed 
of troops who were definitely below the French standards C )ui of 
its nine divisions, two weic ofcavahy, partly met hanised, one was 
a foitrcss division, two (6 t and 5j) belonged to a sccoiicl.uy 
category, two (22 and iH) were not imicli mfeuoi to active 
divisions; only two weie divisions ofllie peiinaneiit legnl.ii anny 
Ileie, then, fioin .Sedni to IIusoii, on the Oise, along, a fiont of 
filly miles, iheie weie no pcnminciu fuaiUc.iuuns, and only two 
divisions of profcssumal Lioops 
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One cannot tc strong everywhere. It is often right .nul neces- 
sary to hold long sectors of a frontier with light covering forces, 
but this of course should be only with tlic object of gatheimg 
larger reserves for counter-attacks when the enemy’s striking- 
points are revealed. The spreading of forty-three divisions, or half 
the mobile French army, from Longwy to the Swiss frontici, the 
whole of which was either defended by the Magmot Line forts 
or by the broad, swift-flowing Rhine, with its own foi tress 
system behind it, was an improvident disposition The iisks that 
have to be run by the defender ace more trying than those winch 
an assailant, who is presumably the stronger at the point of attack, 
must dare. Where very long fronts are concerned, they can only 
be met by strong mobile reserves which can rapidly intervene in a 
decisive battle, A weight of opmion suppoits tlie criticism that the 
French reserves were inadequate, and, such as they were, badly 
distiibuted. After all, the gap belimd the Ardennes opened the 
shortest road from Germany to Pans, and had for ccntuiies been a 
famous battleground. If the enemy penetrated here the whole foi - 
ward movement of the Northern Aimies would be deprived of 
Its pivot, and all their communications would be endangered 
equally with the capital. 

Lookmg back, we can see that Mr. Chamberlain’s War Cabinet, 
m which I served, and for whose acts or neglects I take my iiill 
share of lesponsibility, ought not to have been dctciicd from 
thrashing the matter out with the French m the autumn and 
winter of 1939. It would have been an unpleasant and difficult 
argument, for the French at every stage could say “Why do you 
not send more troops of your own? Will you not take over a 
wider sector of the front? If reserves are lacking, pray supplv 
them We have five million men mobilised* We follow your 
ideas about the war at sea, we conform to the plans of theBiitish 
Admiralty. Pray show a proper confidence m the Fiencli Arm\ 
and m our historic mastery of the art of war on land ’ ’ 

Nevertheless wc ought to have done it. 

Hitler and his Generals were in little doubt as to the nulitarv 
views and general arrangements of their opponents. Durinn 

niv TT and wmter the German factories had poured 

out tanks, the plants for making which must have been well 

^ - 
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advanced at the Munich crisis in 1938, and bore abundant fruu 
in the eight months that had passed since war began. They wcu 
not at all deterred by the physical difficulties ol traversing tin 
Ardennes. On the contrary, they believed that modern incchaiii- 
cal transport and vast organised road-making capacity would 
make this region, hitherto deemed impassable, the shortest, surest 
and easiest method of penctratmg France and of rupturing the 
whole French scheme of counter-attack. Accordinglv, the 
German Supreme Army Command planned tlicir enormous on- 
lush through the Ardennes to sever the curling left .inn ot tlv 
Allied Northern Annies at the shoiilder-|omt. The movement, 
though on a far larger scale and with different speeds and wc.ipons 
was not unlike Napoleon’s thrust at the Plateau of Pratzen in the 
Battle of Ansterhtz, whereby the entire Austro-Riissian turning 
move was cut off and ruined and their centre broken 
★ * A ★ -A 

At the signal the Northern Armies sprang to the rescue nl 
Belgium and poured forward along all the roads amid the theers 
of the inhabitants The first phase of Plan D was completed b\ 
May 12 The French held the left bank of the Meuse to I luy , and 
their light forces beyond the river were falling back before in- 
creasing enemy pressure. The armoured divisions of the Frciu h 
First Army reached the line Huy-Ilaimut-Tirlcmont. The 
Belgians, havmg lost the Albert Canal, were falling back to clic 
line of the river Gette and taking up their prescribed position 
from Antwerp to Louvain They still held Lidgc and Namur 
The French Seventh Army had occupied the islands of Wal- 
chereii and South Bevelana, and were cng.iged with mechanised 
umts of the German Eighteenth Army on the line Hercnth.ils 
Bergen-op-Zoom. So rapid h.ad been die advance of the Frcncli 
Seventh Army that it had already outrun its ammunition supplies 
The superiority m quality though not in numbers of the British 
Air Foice was already apparent Thus up till the night of tlu 
1 2th there was no reason to suppose that the operations were not 
going well. 

Flowever, during the 13th Lord Gort’s headciuartcrs becaiiu 
aware of the weight of the Gcnn.in thrust on the front of the 
French Ninth Army By mglitfall the enemy had established 
themselves on the west bank of the Meuse, on either side of Dmant 
and Sedan. The French G.Q.G. (Giand-Quartier-Gdndial) were 
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not yet certain whether the mam German effort was directed 
through Luxembourg agamst the left of the Magmot Line or 
tlirough Maastricht towards Brussels. Along the whole front 
Louvain-Naniur-Dinant to Sedan an intense, he.ivy battle hatl 
developed, but under conditions which General Gamelin had not 
contemplated, for at Dmant the French Ninth Army had no time 
to mstall themselves before the enemy was upon them. 
***** 


During the I4,ch the bad news began to come m At first all 
was vague At 7 p.m. I read to the Cabinet a message received 
from M. Reynaud statmg that the Germans had broken tlirough 
at Sedan, that the French were miable to resist the combination 
of tanks and dive-bombmg, and askmg for tea more squadrons of 
fighters to re-establish the line. Other messages received by the 
Chiefs of Staff gave sirrular mformation, and added that both 
Generals Gamehn and Georges took a serious view of the situation 
and that General Gamelm was surprised at the rapidity of the 
enemy’s advance In fact, Kleist’s Group, with its immense mass 
of armour, heavy and light, had completely scattered or destroyed 
the French troops on their immediate front, and could now move 
forward at a pee never before known m war. At almost all 
pomts where tlie armies had come in contact the weight and fury 
of the German attack was overpowering. They crossed the 
Meuse m the Dmant sector with two more armoured divisions 
To the north the fightmg on the front of the French First Army 
had been most severe. The 1 st and Ilnd British Corps were still 
in position from Wavre to Louvain, where our 3rd Division, 
under General Montgomery, had had sharp figlicmg. Farther 
north the Belgians were retuing to the Antwerp defences. The 
French Seventh Army, on the seaward flank, was recoiling even 
quicker than it had advanced. 

Frorn^the moment of the mvasion we began Operation ‘'Royal 
Marme , the launciuiig of the fluvial mines into the Rlaine, and 
m the first week of the battle nearly 1,700 were “streamed” * 
They produced immediate results Practically all river traffic 
between Karlsruhe and Mainz was suspended, and extensive 
damage was done to the Karlsrulie barrage and a number of 
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pontoon bridges The success of tins device was however lost in 
the deluge ot disaster 

All the British air squadrons fought continuously, their pimcipal 
effort being against the pontoon bridges in the Sedan area Several 
of these weie destroyed and others damaged in desperate and de- 
voted attacks. The losses in the low-level attacks on the bridges 
from the German anti-aircraft artillery were cruel. In one case, of 
six aircraft only one returned from the successful task. On this day 
alone we lost a total of sixty-seven machines, and, being engaged 
principally with the enemy’s anti-aii craft forces, accounted for only 
fifty-three German aircraft. That mght there remained m Fiance 
of the Royal Air Force only 206 serviceable aircraft out of 474 

This detailed mformation came only gradually to hand. But 
It was already clear that the continuance of fighting on this scale 
would soon completely consume the British Air Force m spite 
of its mdividual ascendancy The hard question of how much we 
could send from Bntam without leavmg ourselves defenceless 
and thus losing the power to continue the war pressed itself 
henceforward upon us Our own natural promptings and many 
weighty mihtary arguments lent force to the uicessant, vehcineni 
French appeals On the other hand, there was a limit, and that 
hmit if transgressed would cost us our life 

At tbs time aO these issues were discussed by the whole War 
Cabinet, wbch met several times a day. Air Chief Marshal 
Dowding, at the head of our metropolitan Fighter Command, 
had declared to me that with twenty-five squ-idrons of fighters he 
would defend the Island against the whole might of the Gernuii 
Air Force, but that with less he would be overpowered Defeat 
would have entailed not only the destruction of all our airfields 
^d our air-power, but of the aircraft factories on which our whole 
future hung. My colleagues and J were resolved to run all risks 
for the bake of the battle up to that Imiit — and those risks were 
very great— but not to go beyond it, no matter what the conse- 
quences might be 


About half-past seven on the morning of the 15 th I was woken 
up with the news that M Reyuaud was on the telephone at my 
bedside. He spoke in Enghsh, and evidently under stress. “We 
have be^ defeated As 1 did not immediately respond he said 
again We are beaten, wc have lost the battle ’’ 1 said “Suiclv u 
can t have happened so soon?’’ But he rephed. “The front is 
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broken near Sedan 
with tanks and arir 


dan; they are pouring tlirough m great numbers 
armoured cars^’ — or words to that effect I then 


said: “All experience shows that the offensive will come to an 
end after a while I remember the 21st of March, 1918 After 


five or SIX days they have to halt for supplies, and the opportunity 
for counter-attack is presented 1 learned all this at the tunc from 
the hps of Marshal Foch himself.” Certainly this was what wc 
had always seen m the past and what wc ought to have seen now 
However, the French Premier came back to the sentence with 


which he had begun, which proved indeed only too true: “Wc 
are defeated; we have lost the battle.” I said I was willing to conic 
over and have a talk 


On this day the French Ninth Army, Corap’s, was in a state of 
complete dissolution, and its remnants were divided up between 
General Giraud, of the Seventh French Army, who took over 
from Corap in the north, and the headquarters of the Sixth French 
Army, winch was forming in the south A gap of some fifty miles 
had in fact been punched in the French line, through which the 
vast mass of enemy armour was pouring By the evening of the 
15th German armoured cars were rc|ioited to be in Liart and 
Montcoinct, the latter sixty miles behind the original front. The 
French First Army was also pierced on a 5,000-yards front south 
of Limal. Faither north all attacks on the British were repulsed 
The German attack and the retirement of the French division on 
their right compelled the making of a Biitish defensive flank 
facing south The French Scvcntii Army had retreated into the 
Antwerp defences west of the Scheldt, and was being driven out 
of the islands of Walchcrcn and South Bcvelaiid 
On this day also the struggle in Holland came to an end 
Owing to the capitulation of the Dutch High Comniand at 
II a m , only a very few Dutch troops could be evacuated 
Of course this picture presented a general impression of defeat. 
I had seen a good deal of tins sort of thing in the previous war, 
and the idea of the line being broken, even on a broad front, 
did not convey to my mind the appalling consequences that now 
flowed from it. Not having had access to official information 
for so many years, I did not comprehend the violence of the 
revolution effected since the last war by the incursion of a mass 
of fast-moving heavy armour. I knew about it, but it had not 
altered my inward convictions as it should have done. There was 
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nothmg I could have done if it had I rang up General Georges, 
who seemed quite cool, and reported that the breach at Sedan was 
being plugged A telegram from General Gamelin also stated that 
aldiough the position between Namur and Sedan was serious he 
viewed the situation with calm I reported Reynaud's message 
and other news to the Cabmet at ii a.m. 

On the i6th the German spearheads stood along the line 
La Capelle-Vervms-Marlc-Laon, and the vanguards of the Gci- 
inan XIVth Corps were in support at Montcornet and Ncuf- 
chatel-sur-Aisne The fall of Laon confirmed the penetration 
of over sixty mdes mward upon us from the frontier near Sedan 
Under this threat and the ever-mcreasing pressure on their own 
front, the First French Army and ihe British Expeditionary Force 
were ordered to withdraw m three stages to the Scheldt Al- 
though none of these details were available even to the War 
Office, and no clear view could be formed of what was happening, 
the gravity of the crisis was obvious 1 felt it imperaiivc to go to 
Pans that afternoon. 

***** 


We had to expect that the disastrous events on the front would 
bring new foes upon us Although there were no indications of a 
change m Italian policy, the Minister of Shipping was given 
instructions to dun out the shipping in the Mediterranean No 
more Britisli drips were to conic homewards from Aden We 
had already diverted round the Cape the first convoy carryine 
Australian troops to England The Defence Committee were 
instructed to consider action m the event of war witli Italy oar- 
ticulady with regard to Crete. Schemes for evacuating civifrans 
from Aden and Gibraltar were put mto operation. 

***** 

At about 3 p m I flew to P.rris in a ‘'Flamingo”, a Government 
p^senger pkie, of winch there were three General Dill, Vice- 
' '-'PennI General Sraff, cnae wri me, and hmay 
It was a good macliine. very comfortable, and makino about 

bu we mated off mto a tam-cloud and reached Le BourecTm 
^ e more than an hour. Prom the moment we not out of the 

worZ ITldtrgm llT' 'The‘off“°° T "'“”P““‘>ly 
G»eta, hmay tl.at the e^lSdt^Pr m" 5°“ 
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days at most After hearing at the Embassy about the position, 
1 drove to the Quai d’Orsay, arriving at five-thirty o’clock, I 
was conducted into one of its fine rooms. Reynaud was there, 
Daladier, Minister of National Defence and War, and General 
Gamelm Everybody was standing. At no time did we sit down 
aromid a table Utter dejection was written on every face. In 
front of Gamelm on a student’s easel was a map, about two yards 
square, with a black ink line purportmg to show the Allied front 
In this line there was drawn a small but sinister bulge at Sedan 

The Commander-in-Chief briefly explained what had h.vp- 
pened North and south of Sedan, on a front of fifty or sixty 
mdes, the Germans had broken through The French army in 
front of them was destroyed or scattered A heavy omush of 
armoured vehicles was advancing with unheard-of speed towards 
Amiens and Arras, with the mtention, apparently, of reaching the 
coast at Abbeville or thereabouts. Alternatively they might make 
for Pans Behind the armour, he said, eight or ten German 
dmsions, all motorised, were drivmg onwards, making flanks for 
themselves as they advanced agamst the two dhscomiected French 
arnnes on either side The General talked perhaps five minutes 
without anyone saying a word. When he stopped there was a con- 
siderable silence I then asked: “Where is the strategic reserve" ’ 
and, breaking into French, which 1 used mdifferently (m ever) 
sense): “OA est la masse de manoeuvre}" General Gamelm turned to 
me and, with a shake of the head and a shrug, said. "Aucune" 

There was another long pause Outside m the garden of the 
Quai d Orsay clouds of smoke arose from large bonfires, and I 
saw fironi the wmdow venerable officials pushing wheel-barrows 
of archives on to them. Aheady therefore the evacuation of 
Pans was being prepared 

Past experience carries with its advantages the drawback 
that things never happen the same way again Otherwise 1 sup- 
pose fife would be too easy After all, we had often had ou, 
fronts bioken before, always we had been able to pull things 
together and wear down the momentum of the assault But here 
were two new factors that 1 had never expected to have to face 
First, the overruiming of the whole of the communications and 
countryside by an irresistible incursion of armoured vehicles 
and secondly NO strategic reserve "Aucune ’’ I was dumb- 
founded What were we to think of the great French Army and 
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Its highest chiefs? It had never occurred to me that any com- 
manders having CO defend five hundred miles of engaged front 
would have left themselves unprovided with a mass ofinanoeuvrc 
No one can defend with certainty so wide a front; but when the 
enemy has committed Inmself to a major thrust which breaks the 
line one can always have, one tiitist always have, a mass of divi- 
sions which marches up m vehement counter-attack at the 
moment when the first fury of the offensive has spent its force. 

What was the Maginot Line foi? It should have economised 
troops upon a large sector of the frontier, not only offering many 
sally-ports for local counter-strokes, but also enabling large forces 
to be held m reserve, and this is the only way these things can 
be done But now there was no reserve. I admit this was one of 
the greatest surprises I have had m my life Why had I not known 
more about it, even though I had been so busy at the Admiralty? 
Why had the British Government, and the War Ollice above all, 
not blown more about it? It was no excuse that the ItciicIi High 
Command would not impart their dispositions to us or to Lord 
Gort except m vague outline We had a right to know We ought 
to have insisted Both armies were fighting m ihc line together 
I went back again to the window and the curling wreaths of 
smoke from the bonfires of the State documents of the Frc'iich 
Republic. Still the old gentlemen were bringing up their wheel- 
barrows, and industriously casting their contents into the flames. 

There was a considerable conversation m changing groups 
.around the principals, of which M. Reynaud has published a 
detailed record. I am represented as urging that there should be 
no withdrawal of the Northern Armies, that on the contrary they 
should counter-attack Certainly this was iny mood But here 
was no considered military opinion * It must be remembered 

* As other accounts of what passed have appcirsd 1 asiced Lord Isinay, who was at my 
side throuithout, to give his rcsollettitm lie wrms 
“Wc did not sit round a table, and imich may have been said as we walked about in 
groups I am positive that you did not express any 'considered military opitiioii' on wtui 
sliould be done When we Icti London we considered the hreak-thruugh at Sedan 
serious, but not mortal There had been many 'brcalc-tUroughs' iii igi(-i8, but they 
had ill been stopped generally by counter-attacks rroni otic or both sides of the salient 
"Wlieii you realised that the Preneh limb Command felt that all was lost, you asked 
Ganichii a number of questions, with, I believe, tltc dual objeet, First of iiifomiing yniirsell 
as to what had happened and what he proposed to do, and sceoiiilly o( stop|<iiig ilie panic 
One of these questions was ‘When and where arc you going to eouiitcr-aitack the llanki 
of die Ihilgc? 1 roiii Uic north or from the soiithf 1 am sure that you did not press any 
particular strategical or tactical thought upon the confcrciico Ilie bucdcu of your song 
was 'Things may be bad, but are certainly not hicurablo ' " 
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that this was the first realisation we had of the magnitude of the 
disaster or of the apparent French despair We were not con- 
ducting the operations, and our army, which was only a tenth 
of the troops on the front, was serving mider the French com- 
mand. I and the British officers with me were staggered at the 
evident conviction of the French Cominander-m-Chicf and lead- 
ing Ministers that all was lost, and in anytlimg that I said I was 
reacting violently against tins There is however no doubt that 
they were qmte right, and that the most rapid letreat to the south 
was imperative. Tins soon became obvious to all. 

Presently General Ganielm was speaking agam He was 
discussmg whether forces should now be gathcicd to strike at 
the flanks of the penetration, or “Bulge”, as we called such things 
later on. Eight or nine divisions were being withdiawn from 
quiet parts of the front, the Maginot Line, there were two or three 
armoured divisions winch had not been engaged, eight or nine 
more divisions were being brought from Africa and would 
arrive m the battle zone during the next fortnight or three weeks 
General Giraud had been placed m command of the French army 
north of the gap The Germans would advance henceforward 
through a corridor between two fronts on which warfare in the 
fashion of 1917 and 1918 could be waged Perhaps the Geimans 
could not maintam the corridor, with its ever-uicieasing double 
flank-guards to be built up, and at the same time nourish their 
armoured incursion. Something in this sense Gamclin seemed 
to say, and all this was quite sound I was conscious however 
that It earned no conviction m this small but hitherto influential 
and responsible company. Presently I asked Geneial Ganielm 
when and where he proposed to attack the flanks of the Bulge 
Hn reply was: Inferiority of numbers, inferiority of equipment, 
uiferiority of method — and then a hopeless shrug of the 
shoulders There was no argument, there was no need of argu- 
ment. And where weie we British anyway, having regard to our 
tmy contnbution— ten divisions after eight months of war, and 
not even one modem tank division in action? 

This was the last I saw of General Gamelin. He was a patiiotic 
well-meanmg man and skilled m his profession, and no doubt he 
has his tale to tell.* 

* * * * 

* His book entitled Serm tlirows little light either 
c\tnt5 or generally upon the course of the war 
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The buicleii oi General Gamclm's, and indeed of all die trendi 
High Command’s subsequent remaiks, was insistence on their 
inferiority in the air and earnest entreaties for moie squadrons of 
the Royal Air Force, bomber as well as fighter, but chiefly the 
latter This prayer for fighter suppoit was destined to be repeated 
at every subsequent confeiencc until France tell In the course of 
his appeal General Gamehn said that fighteis ueie needed not 
only to give cover to the French Aimy, but also to stop the 
German tanks At this I said- “No It is the business of the artillery 
to stop the tanks. The business of the fip, liters is to cleanse the 
skies [nettoyer le ciel] over the battle ’’ It was vital that our 
metropolitan fighter air force should not be drawn out of Untain 
on any account Our existence turned on this. Never thcless it 
was necessary to cut to the bone In the morning, before 1 started, 
the Cabinet had given me authority to move four more sqtiadions 
of fighters to Fiance On our return to die Embassy, and after 
talking It over with Dill, I decided to ask sanction for the dispatch 
of six more This would leave us with only the twenty-five 
fighter squadrons at home, and th.it was the final limit. It was a 
rending decision citliei way I told Gcncial Isinay to telephone to 
London that the Cabinet should assemble at once to consider an 
uigent telegram which would be sent over in the course of the 
next houi oi so. Ismay did this in Hindustani, having pieviou.ly 
arranged for an Iiiduui Army ollicci to be standing by in his 
office This was my telegram: 

9 p.in. i6di May, 1940 
I shall be glad if the Cabinet could meet uiiincdiaiely to coasidci 
following Situation grave ui die last degree. Fuiious German tiirust 
through Sedan finds french armies ill-grouptd, many m north, others 
ui Alsace At least four days required to hi mg twenty divisions to 
cover Pans and strike at the flanks of the Uulgc, which is now fifty 
kilometres wide 

Three [German] armoured divisions with two or three infantry 
divisions have adv.mccd thioiigh gap and laigc masses lumyiiig 
forwaid behind dicm Two great dangers therefore threaten First 
that B E F will be largely left m die air to make a difhculc disengage- 
ment and retreat to the old line Secondly, that the German tlmisi 
will wear down the French resistance befott it can be fully gathered 
Ordcis given to defend Pans at all costs, but archives of die (ju.u 
d’Oisay aheadv binning m die garden I consider the next two, duce, 
or four days decisive for Pans and probably tor the I rent h Army 
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Therefore tlie question we must face is whether we can give further 
aid in figliteis above fcui squadrons, foi wluch the French are very 
grateful, and whether a larger part of our long-range heavy bonibeis 
should be employed to-morrow and the following ruglits upon the 
German masses crossing the Meuse and flowing into the Bulge Even 
so results camiot be guaranteed, but the French resistance may be 
broken up as rapidly as that of Poland unless tins Battle of the Bulge is 
won I personally feel that we should send squadrons ol fighters 
demanded (i e,, six more) to-morrow, and, concentrating all available 
French and British aviation, dominate the air above the Bulge for the 
next two or three days, not for any local purpose, but to give the Iasi 
chance to the French Army to raUy its bravery and strength It would 
not be good historically if their requests were demed and their rum 
resulted Also night bombardment by a strong force of heavy bombers 
can no doubt be arranged It looks as if the enemy was by now fully 
extended both in the air and tanks We must not underrate the 
increasmg difficulties of lus advance if strongly counter-attacked I 
imagine that if all fails here we could still slnft what is left of our own 
air sinking force to assist the B.E.F should it be forced to withdraw 
I agam emphasise the mortal gravity of the hour, and express my 
opuuon as above. Kindly mform me what you will do. Dill agrees 
I must have answer by midnight in order to encourage die French 
Telephone to Ismay at Embassy in Hmdustam. 

The reply came at about eleven-thirty. The Cabinet said 
“Yes.” I immediately took Ismay off with me m a car to M 
Reynaud s flat. We round it more or less in darkness After an 
interval M. Reynaud emerged from his bedroom m Ins dressmg- 
gown and I told him the favourable news Ten fighter squadrons ' 
I then persuaded him to send foi M. Daladier, who was duly 
summoned and brought to the flat to hear the decision ol the 
British Cabinet. In this way I hoped to revive the spirits of our 
French friends, as much as our limited means allowed D.iladier 
never spoke a word. He rose slowly from his chair and wrung 
my hand. I got back to the Embassy about 2 a.m., and slept well, 
though the cannon fire m petty aeroplane raids made one roll over 
from time to tune. In the mormng I flew home, and, m spue of 
other preoccupations, pressed on with die construction of the 
second level of the new Government. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 

The Second Week Wcy[;;.uid 
May 17-May 24, 


The Battle Crisis Grows - The Local Dejcnce Volunteers - Rciti- 
forceiiieiw: fom the East - My Teh\{ihwis to the Picsideiii of May iS 
and May 20 - Gencial Gameliti'i Final Oidci No 12, May 19 - 
Flench Cabinet Changes - Genet al Weygniid Appointed - Fiist 
Oiders to the Little Ships, May 20 - Opeintion “Dyitaiiio" - Wey- 
gand Tours the Front - Billotte Killed in a Motor Aicidciil - Freinh 
Failnie to Grapple with Gertnan Aniionr - Iionside \ Repot i, May 21 
- Parliatiieiit Votes Extraoidiiiary Powers to the Goi'eiiiiiienl - My 
Second Visit to Pails - ire)gand's Plan - Pei il oj the Nortlicin 
Ainnes - Fighting loniid Anas - Corrc\poiidiiii.e with M, Rcynand - 
Sir John Dill Cliiej oj the Imperial Gencial Staj] 


llh War Cabinet met at 10 a m on the 17th, and I gave 
them an account of my visit 10 Pans, and of the situation 
so far as I could measure it 
I said I had told the Freiicli that unless they made a supreme 
effort vve should not be |ihiified m accepting the grave risk to the 
safely of our country that wc were iiicuinng by the dispatch of 
the additional fighter scjuadioas to Prance 1 felt that the (.iiiestion 
of air reinforcements was one of the gravest that a Britisli Cabinet 
had evei had to face. It was claimed that the German air losses had 
been four or five times our own, but 1 had been told that the 
Flench had only a quarter of their fightci aircraft left. On this 
day Gamelin thought the situation “lost", and is reported to have 
said; “1 will guarantee the safety of Pans only for to-day, to- 
moirow [the i8th], and the night following." In Norway it 
appeared that Narvik was likely to be captured by us at any 
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moment, but Lord Cork was uiformed that in the hglit of the 
news from France no more reinforcements could be sent to him. 

The battle crisis grew hourly m intensity. At the request of 
General Georges tlic British Army prolonged its defensive flank 
by occupying points on the whole line from Douai to Pdronne, 
thus attempting to cover Arras, which was a road-centre vital 
to any southward retreat That afternoon the Germans entered 
Brussels The next day they reached Cambrai, passed St. Quentin, 
and blushed our small parties out of Pdromie. The French 
Seventh, the Belgian, the British, and the Fiench First Army all 
contmued their withdrawal to the Scheldt, the British standing 
along the Dendre for the day, and forming the detachment 
“Petreforce” (a temporary grouping of various mnts under 
Major-General Petre) for die defence of Arras 
At nndmght (May 18-19) Lord Gort was visited at his head- 
quarters by General Billotte Neither the personality oi this 
French General nor his proposals, such as they were, inspired con- 
fidence in his allies. From this moment the possibility of a with- 
drawal to the coast began to present itself to the Biitish Com- 
mander-m-Clnef In his dispatch pubhshcd m March 1941 he 
wrote: “The picture was now [night of the 19th] no longei chat 
of a Ime bent or temporarily broken, but of a besieged foi tress ’’ 
As the result of my visit to Paris and the Cabinet discussions I 
already found it necessary to pose a general question to my 
colleagues 

Prime Minister to Lord President jy v 

lam very much obhged to you for undertaking to examine to-mglu 
the consequences of die withdrawal of the French Govermncnt from 
Pans or the fall of that city, as well as the problems winch would arise 
if It were necessary to withdraw the B.E P from France, either along 
Its commumcanons or by die Belgian and Channel ports. It is quite 
understood that in the first instance this report could be no more diaii 
an enumeration of the mam consideraflons which arise, and winch 
codd thereafter be remitted to die Staffs I am myself seeing die 
military authorities at 6 30 

***** 

The swift fate of Holland was in .all our minds Mr Eden had 
^eady proposed to the War Cabinet the formation of Local 
Defence Volunteers, and this plan was energetically piessed. All 
over the country, m every town and village, bands of determined 
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:r armed with shot— gtms, sporting nfles, clubs 
this a vast organisation, was soon to spring. But 
ars was also vital. 

wrallmayJoTCO.S. iS.v.ao 

lat we have enough trustworthy troops in England 
large numbers that may be landed from air-carriers 
utists I do not consider this danger is imminent 
as the great battle in France has yet to be decided 
mg moves to be considered with a vdew to immc 

rts winch brought the Australians to Suez should 
:ight battalions of Regular infantry from Palestine 
ivoyed, even at some risk, by whatever route i” 

, I hope It will be possible to use the Mledi terranean^ 
ian fast convoy arrives early in June with 14 000 

should be immediately filled with eight battalions 
ils and sent to India, where they should pick u ' 
Regular battahons The speed of this fast con vov 

1st be done to carry out the recommendations for 
, put forward by die Committee and minuted bv 
■ Action should also he taken against Comniuiusts 
y considerable numbers should be put m protcctiv 
ment, including die leaders. These measures must^ 

It before the Cabinet before action. 

Staff must consider w-hether it would not be well 
the so-called Armoured Division to France. On 
laied for the fact that the French may be offered 
euns of peace, and the whole weight be thrown 

***•*- A- 

necessary, With the approval of my colleagues 
mg grave telegrams to President F?.oosev3t ni 
w seriously the interests of the United States 
by the conquest atxsd subjugation not only of 
at Britam The Cabinet pondered over these 
)Ut made no amendment. 

to President Roosevelt 

tell yon about the gravity of what has liappeLd° 
to persevere to the very end, whatever the result 
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SITUATTOK. EVENING 18 May 

of the great battle raging in France may be We mini expect m any 
case to be attacked here on the Dutch model before very long, and wc 
hope to give a good account of ourselves Dut if American assistance 
IS to play any part it must be available soon. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 20.V 40 

Lothian has reported his conversation with you I understand your 
difficulties, but I am very sorry about the destroyers If they were 
here in six weeks they would play an invaluable part The battle in 
France is full of danger to both sides Though we have taken heavy 
toll of the enemy m the air and are clawing down two or three to one 
of their planes, they have still a formidable numerical superiority 
Our most vital need is, therefore, the dchvery at the earliest possible 
date of the largest possible number of Curtiss P 40 fighters, now in 
course of dehvery to your Army 

With regard to the closmg part ol your talk with Lothian, oui 
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inceniiori is, whatever happens, to fight on to the end in this Island, 
and, provided we can get the help for which we ask, we hope to run 
them very close in tlie air battles m view of individual superiority 
Members of the present Administration would [be] likely [to] go down 
dunng this process should it result adversely, but in no conceivable 
circumstances will we consent to surrender If members of the present 
Administration were finished and others came in to parley amid the 
ruins, you must not be blind to the fact tliat the sole remaining bargain- 
ing counter with Germany would be die Fleet, and if this country was 
left by the United States to its fate no one would liave the right to 
blame those then responsible if they made the best terms dicy could 
for the survrving inhabitants. Excuse me, Mr President, putting this 
nightmare bluntly Evidently I could not answer for my successors, 
who in utter despair and helplessness nught well have to accommodate 
themselves to the German will However, there is happily no need at 
present to dwell upon such ideas Once more thanking you tor your 
goodwill 

* ★ * * ★ 

Far-icathuig changes were now made by M Reynaud in the 
French Cabinet and High Command On the i8th Marshal 
Pdtain was appointed Vice-President of the Council. Reynaud 
himself, transferring Daladicr to Foicign Affairs, took over the 
Ministry of National Defence and War. At 7 p m. on the 19th 
he appointed Weygand, who had just arrived from the Levant, 
to replace General Gamelin I had known Weygand when he was 
the right-hand man of Marshal Foch, and had admired his 
masterly intervention in the Battle of Warsaw against the Bol- 
shevik invasion of Poland in August 1920 — an event decisive for 
Europe at that time. He was now seventy-three, but was reported 
to be efficient and vigorous m a very high degree General Gamc- 
hn’s final Order (No 12), dated 9 45 a m on May 19, prescribed 
that the Northern Armies, mstead of letting themselves be en- 
circled, must at all costs force their way southwards to the Somme, 
attacking the Panzer divisions which had cut their communica- 
tions At the same time the Second Army and the newdy-forming 
Sixth were to attack northw.ard towards Mezi^res. These deci- 
sions were sound Indeed, an Order for the general retreat of the 
Northern Armies southward was alicady at least four days ovei 
due. Once the gravity of the breach in the French centre at Sedan 
was apparent, the only hope foi the Northern Armies lay in an 
immediate march to the Somme. Instead, under General Billotte, 
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they had oiily made gradual and partial withdrawals to the 
Scheldt and formed the defensive flank to the right Even now 
there might have been time for the southward march. 

The confusion of the northern command, the appai ent paralysis 
of the First French Army, and the uncertainty about what was 
happemng had caused the War Cabinet extreme anxiety All oui 
proceedings were quiet and composed, but we had a united and 
decided opinion, behmd which there was silent passion. On the 
19th we were informed (4. 30 p.m.) that Lord Gort was “examin- 
ing a possible withdrawal towards Dunkirk if tliat were forced 
upon him”. The C.l.G.S (Ironside) could not accept this pro- 
posal, as, like most of us, he favoured the southwaid march Wc 
therefore sent him to Lord Gort with mstructions to move the 
British Army m a south-westerly direction and to force his way 
through all opposition in order to join up with die French in the 
south, and that the Belgians should be urged to conform to this 
movement, or, alternatively, that we would evacuate as many of 
their troops as possible from the Channel ports. He was to be 
told that we would ourselves mform die French Govemnicnt of 
what bad been resolved At the same Cabinet we sent Dill to 
General Georges’ H Q , with winch we had a direct telephone 
Ime. He was to stay diere for four days, and tell us all he could find 
out. Contacts even with Lord Gort were intermittent and diffi- 
cult, but it was reported that only four days’ supplies and aiiimuni- 
tion for one battle were avail.iblc. 

***** 

At the morning War Cabinet of May 20 we again discussed 
the situation of our Army hven on the absiimpcioii of a successful 
fighting retreat to the Somme, I diought it likely that consider- 
able numbers might be cut of!' or driven back on the sea It is 
recorded m the minutes of the meetmg* “The Prime Munster 
thought that as a precautionary measure the Admiralty should 
assemble a large number of small vessels in readiness to proceed to 
ports and inlets on the French coast.” On this the Admiralty 
acted immediately and with ever-mcrcasing vigour as the days 
passed and darkened Operational control bad been delegaied on 
the 19th to Admiral Ramsay, commandmg at Dover, whose 
resources at .that tune comprised thirty-six personnel vessels of 
various sorts based on Southampton and Dover On the aftci- 
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noon of the 20th, m consequence of the orders from London, tlic 
Erst conference of all concerned, including representatives of the 
Shippmg Ministry, was held at Dover to consider “the emer^encY 
evacuation across the Channel of very larj^e forces” . It was planned 
if necessary to evacuate from Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, at a 
rate often thousand men from each port every twenty-four hours. 
Thirty craft of passenger-ferry type, twelve naval diifters, and six 
small coasters were piovidcd as a first instalment. On May 22 
the Admiralty ordered foity Dutch schnits which had taken icfugc 
with us to be requisitioned and maimed with naval cicws These 
were commissioned between May 25 and May 27 From I larwic h 
round to Weymouth sea-transport officers were directed to list all 
siutable ships up to a thousand tons, and a complete suivey was 
made of all shipping in British harbours. These plans for what was 
called “Operation Dynamo” proved the salvation of the Army 
ten days later. 

The direction of the German thrust had now become more 
obvious. Armoured vehicles and mechanised divisions continued 
to pour thiough the gap towards Amiens and Arras, cuilmg west- 
wards along the Somme towards the sea On the night of the 
20th they entered Abbeville, having traversed and cut the whole 
communications of the Northern Armies. These hideous, f.ital 
scythes encountered little or no resistance once the front h.id been 
broken The German tanks — the dic.idcd “chars allcmanih”— 
ranged freely through the open country, and, aided and supjilied 
by mechanised transport, advanced thirty or forty miles .1 d.iv. 
They had passed through scores of towns and hundreds of villages 
without the slightest opposition, their officers looking out of the 
open cupolas and waving jauntily to the inhabitants Eyc-wit- 
ncsscs spoke of crowds of French prisoners marching along with 
them, many still carrying their rifles, which were fiom time to 
time collected and broken under the tanks I was shocked by the 
utter failure to grapple with the German armour, whith, w'lth a 
few thousand vehicles, was compassing the entire destruction of 
mighty armies, and by the swift collapse of all Fiench resistance 
once the fighting front had been piciced The whole Gciiuau 
movement was proceeding along the mam roads, which at no 
point seemed to he blocked 

Already on the 17th I had asked the Chief of the Air Staff: 
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Is there no possibility of finding out where a column of enemy 
armoured vehicles harbours during the dark hours, and then bombing? 
We are being ripped to pieces belund die front by these wandering 
columns 

I now telegraphed to Reynaud: 

21. V 40 

Many congiatulations upon appointing Weygand, in whom we have 
enUre confidence here, 

It is not possible to stop columns of tanks from piercing dim hnes 
and penetrating deeply All ideas of stopping holes and hemming in 
these intruders are vicious. Principle should be, on the contrary, to 
punch holes Undue importance should not be attached to the arrival 
of a few tanks at any particular point What can they do if diey enter 
a town? Towns should be held with riflemen, and tank personnel 
should be fired upon should they attempt to leave vehicles If they 
cannot get food or drink or petrol, they can only make a mess and 
depart Where possible, buildings should he blown down upon them 
Every town with valuable cross-roads should be held in this fashion. 
Secondly, the tank columns m the open must be hunted down and 
attacked in the open country by numbers of small mobile columns with 
a few camion Their tracks must be wearing out, and their energy must 
abate This is the one way to deal with the armoured intruders As for 
die mam body, which does not seem to be coming on veiy quickly, 
the only method is to drive m upon the flanks Tlie confusion of this 
battle can only be cleared by bemg aggravated, so that it becomes a 
meke They stnke at our communications, we should strike at theirs 
I feel more confident than I did at the beginning of the battle, but all 
the armies must fight at the same time, and I hope the British will have 
a chance soon Above is only my personal view, and I trust it will give 
no offence if I state it to you 
Every good wish 

Weygand’s first act was to confer with his senior commanders. 
It was not unnatural that he should wish to see the situation m the 
north for himself, and to make contact with the commanders 
there. Allowances must be made for a general who takes over 
the command m the crisis of a losing battle. But now there was 
no time. He should not have left the summit of the remaining 
controls and have become involved m the delays and strains of 
personal movement. We may note in detail what followed. On 
the morning of the 20th Weygand, installed m Gamelin’s place, 
made arrangements to visit the Northern Armies on the 21st' 
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After leammg that the roads to the north were cut by the Germans 
he decided to fly His plane was attacked, and forced to land at 
Calais The hour appointed for his conference at Ypres had to be 
altered to 3 p m on the 21st. Here he met Kmg Leopold and 
General Billotte. Lord Gort, who had not been notified of time 
and place, was not piesent, and no British officers were there 
The King described this confeicnce as “foiu hours of confused 
talking” It discussed the co-ordination of the three Annies, the 
execution of the Weygand plan, and if that failed the retiienieiit of 
the Biitish and French to the Lys, and the Belgians to the Ysci 
At 7 p in General Weygand had to leave. Lord Goit did not 
arrive till eight, when he received an account of the proceed- 
ings from General Billotte Weygand drove back to Calais, 
embarked on a submarine for Dieppe, and letiinicd to Pain 
Billotte drove off in his car to deal with the cnsis, and withm 
the hour was killed m a motor collision Thus all was again in 
suspense. 

* * A * ★ 

On the 2ist Ironside returned and reported that Lord Gort, on 
receiving the Cabinet instructions, had put the following points 
to him 

(I) That the southward inarch would involve a rearguard action 
from the Scheldt at the same time as an attack into an area already 
strongly held by the enemy armoured and mobile foimatiom 
During such a movement both flanks would have to be pro- 
tected. 

(II) That sustained offensive operations were difficult m view of 
the administrative situation, and 

(in) That neither the French First Army nor the Belgians wen 
likely to be able to conform to such a manoeuvre if attempted 

Ironside added that confusion reigned m the French I ligh Com- 
mand m the north, that General Billotte had failed to carry out 
lus duties of co-ordmation for the past eight days and appeared 
to have no plans, that the B E F were m good heart and had so 
far had only about five hundred battle casualties I Ic gave a vivid 
description of the state of the roads, crowded with refugees, 
scourged by the fire of German aircraft. He liad liad a rounh iiiue 
himself 

Two fearsome alteuiacivcs therefore prcsciucd tlicmsdves to 
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the War Cabinet The first, the British Army at all cost; 
without French and Belgian co-operation, to cut it! 
the south and the Somme, a task which Lord Gort dc 
ability to perform, the second, to fall back on Dunkirls 
a sea evacuation under hostile air attack, with the cei 
losmg all the artillery and equipment, then so scarce and 
Obviously great risks should be run to achieve the first, 
was no reason why all possible precautions and prc 
shoiild not be taken for the sea evacuation if the sout 
failed I proposed to my colleagues that I should go to 
meet Rcynaud and Weygand and come to a decision, 
to meet me there from General Georges’ H.Q. 

* A * A A 

This was the moment when my colleagues felt it right 
from Parhament the extraordinary powers for which : 
been prepared durmg the last few days. Tins measure w 
the Government practically unlimited power over the hi 
and property of all His Majesty’s subjects m Great B 
general terms of law the powers granted by Parlian 
absolute. The Act was to ^'include power by Order m ( 
make such Defence Regulations making provision for 
persons to place themselves, their services and their p 
the disposal of His Majesty as appear to him to be ne 
expedient for securmg the public safety, the defence of tl 
the maintenance ofpubhc order, or the efficient proseciit 
war in which His Majesty may be engaged, or for in 
supplies or services essential to the hfe of the comniim 

In regard to persons, the Minister of Labour was emp 
direct anyone to perform any service required The 
giving him this power included a Fair ^JV^ages clause, i 
mserted m the Act to regulate wage conditions. Labe 
committees were to be set up in important centres TJ 
of property in the widest sense was imposed m equa 
Control of all establishments, mcliiding banks, was impc 
the authority of Government orders. Employers 
required to produce their books, and Excess Profits v 
taxed at loo per cent. A Production Council, to be pre: 
by Mr Greenwood, was to be formed, and a Director 
Supply to be appointed 
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This Bill was accordingly presented to Parliament on the after- 
noon of the 22iid by Mr Chamberlain and Mr Attlee, the lattci 
himself moving the Second Reading Both the Commons and the 
Lords with their immense Conservative majorities passed u 
unanimously through all its stages in a single afteinoon, and ii 
received the Royal Assent that night 

For ILomans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither laud iior gold, 

Noi son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

111 the brave days of old 

Such was the temper of the hour 

■k -k ir -k "k 

When I aiTived in Pans on May 22 ihcic was a new setting 
Gamchn was gone, Daladier was gone from the wai scene Rcy- 
naud was both Prime Minister and Munster of War As I he 
German thrust had definitely turned seaward. Ibuis s\as not 
immediately threatened Grand-Quarticr-Gchicial (G Q G ) was 
still at Vincennes M Reynaiid drove me down ihci e about noon 
In the garden some of those figuics I had seen round Gamchn - 
one a very tall cavaliy officer — were jiacing moodily up and 
down “Cat I’nitcicii iS^iiiie,” icmaikcd the aide-dc-cainp 
Reyiiaud and I were brought mco Weygand’s room, and after- 
waids to the map room, where wc had the gre.u maps of the 
Supreme Command Weygandmet us In spue of his pin su a! 
exertions and a night of travel, he was brisk, buoyant, and in- 
cisive, Me made an excellent impression upon all. lie unrulded 
his plan of wai. He was not content with a soutlnvard inaich or 
letreat foi the Northern Armies Tlicy should smke south-east 
fioni around Cambrai and Arras 111 die geneial dueetioii of Sc 
Quentin, thus caking in flank the Gciman ainiouied divisions at 
present engaged in what he called the St Qucutin-Aimcns 
pocket dhcir icar, he thought, would be protected by the Bel- 
gian Army, which would cover them towards the cast, and if 
ncccssaiy towards the north Meanwhile a new Prcnch at my 
iiiidct General Fr^ire, composed of ciglitccn to twenty divisions 
drawn from Alsace, from the Maguiot Line, from Africa, and 
from evciy other quartet, wcic to form a front along the Somme 
Their left hand would push forward through Amiens to Arras, 
and thus by iheir utmost efforts establish contact with the armies 
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of the north. The enemy armour must be kept under constant 
pressure, “The Panzer divisions must not,” said Weygand, “be 
allowed to keep the initiative,” All necessary orders had been 
given so far as it was possible to give orders at dl. We were now 
told that General Billotte, to whom he had imparted his whole 
plan, had just been killed in the motor accident. Dill and I were 
agreed that we had no choice, and indeed no inclination, except 
to welcome the plan. I emphasised that “it was mdispensable to 
reopen commuiucations between the armies of the north and 
those of the south by way of Arras”. I explained that Lord Gort, 
while strikmg south-west, must also guard his path to the coast 
To make sure there was no mistake about what was settled, I 
myself dictated a of the decision and showed it to Wey- 

gand, who agreed. I reported accordingly to the Cabinet, and 
sent die following telegram to Loid Gort: 

22.V.40 

1 flew to Pans this mornmg with Dill and others. The conclusions 
which were reached between Rcynaud, Weygand, and ourselves arc 
summarised below They accord exactly with general directions you 
have received from the War Office You have our best wishes m the 
vital batde now opening towards Bapaume and Cambrai 

It was agreed — 

I. That the Belgian Army should withdraw to the line of the Yser 
and stand there, the sluices being opened 

2 That the British Array and the French First Army should attack 
soutli-west towards Bapaume and Cambrai at the earliest moment, 
certainly to-morrow, with about eight divisions, and with the Belgian 
Cavalry Corps on the right of die British 

3 That as this battle is vital to both armies and the British com- 
munications depend upon freeing Amiens, the Bimsh Air Force should 
give the utmost possible help, both by day and by night, while it is 
going on 

4. That the new French Army Group which is advancing upon 
Amiens and forming a hue along die Somme should stiike northwards 
and join hands with the British divisions who are attacking southwards 
m the general direction of Bapaume 

It will be seen that Weygand’s new plan did not differ except 
in emphasis from the cancelled Instruction No 12 of General 
Garaefm Nor was it out of harmony with the vehement opinion 
wbch the War Cabinet had expressed on the 19th The Northei n 
Armies were to shoulder their way southwards by offensivt 
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action, destroying, if possible, the armoured incursion. They 
were to be met by a helpful thrust through Amiens by the nc\\ 
French Army Gioup under General Fr6re 'Ihis would be mtisi 
important if u came true In private 1 complained to M Rcviuuul 
that Gort had been left entirclv without saideis for lour t onset u- 
tive days Even since Weyg.md h.id assumed comm.ind three day 
had been lost in taking decisions The change in the Suprenit 
Command was right The resultant delay was evil. 

I slept the night at the Embassy The air raids were trivial, the 
gims were noisy, but one never heard a bomb Very Jilferciii 
indeed were the experiences of Pans from the ordeal which 
London was soon to endure 1 had a keen desire to go to see my 
friend General Georges at lus hcadcjuarccis at Compiegnc. Oui 
liaison officer with him, Bugadier Swaync, was with me tor soiiu 
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time and gave me the picture of the Freucli armies so far as lie 
knew It, which was only part of the way, I was persuaded that u 
would be better not to intrude at this time, when this vast and 

complicated operation was being attempted in the teeth of every 
form of admimstrative difficulty and freejuent breakdowns iii 
communication. 

In the absence of any supreme war direction events and the 
enemy had taken control. On the 17th Gort had begun to direct 
troops to the hne Ruyaulcourt-Arleux and to garrison Arras, and 
was constantly strengthening his southern flank. The French 
Seventh Army, less the XVIth Corps, which had suffered heavily 
in the Walcheren fighting, had moved south to join the Firsi 
French Army. It had traversed the British rear without serious 
disturbance. On the 20th Gort had mfonned both Generals 
BiUotte and Blanchard that he proposed to attack southwards 
from Arras on May 21st with two divisions and an armoured 
brigade, and BiUotte had agreed to co-operate with two French 
divisions from the First French Army. This army of thirteen 
divisions was gathered in an oblong some mneteen miles by ten 
Maulde-Valenciennes-Denam-Douai The enemy had crossed 
the Scheldt on the 20th around Oudenarde, and the three British 
corps, wliich still faced east, withdrew on the 23 rd to the defences 
we had erected in the winter along the Belgian frontier, fiom 
which they had advanced so eagerly twelve days before On this 
day the B.E F. were put on half rations The impression of French 
helplessness derived fiom many sources led me to protest to 
Reyuaud 

Ptime Minister to M Reynaud 23 -V 40 

(Copy to Lord Gort] 

Communications of Northern Armies have been cut by strong 
enemy armoured forces. Salvation of these armies can only he obtained 
by immediate execution afVeygand’s plan I demand the issue to 
the French commanders m north and south and Belgian G H Q of 
die most stringent orders to carry this out and turn defeat into victory 
Time is vital as supplies are short 

I reported this message to the War Cabinet when tliey met at 
II 30 a,m., pomting out that the whole success of the Weygand 
plan was dependent on the French cakuig the initiative, which 
they showed no signs of doing We met again at 7 p.m. 

And the next day; 
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Prints’ Mwisici to M. Reymud,Jot Genera! Weyaand 24 v 40 

General Gort wires that co-ordinatioii of northern front is essential 
with armies of three different nations He says he cannot undcitakc 
this co-ordmation, as he is already fighting north and south and is 
threatened on his hues of communications At the same time Sir Roger 
Keyes tells me that up to 3 p.m to-day (23 rd) Belgian Headquarters 
and King had received no directive How docs this agree with your 
statement that Blanchard and Gort are main dans la maw? Appreciate 
fully difficulties of communication, but feel no effective concert of 
operations in northern area, against which enemy are concentrating 
Trust you will be able to rectify this Gort further says that any advance 
by him must be in the nature of sortie, and that relief must come from 
south, as he has not (repeal not) ammunition for serious attack. Never- 
theless, we are instructing him to persevere in carrying out your 
plan We have not here even seen your own directive, and have no 
knowledge of the details of your not them operations Will you kindly 
liave this sent through French Mission at earliest? All good wishes 

•Hr ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Some account of the small battle fought by the British around 
Arras must be given here Gcncia! Fr.mkiyn, who commanded, 
intended to occupy the area Arras-Cimbrai-Bapanmc He had 
the 5th and 50th British Divisions and the 1st Army Tank Biigade 
His plan was to att.ick with this aimoui and one brigade of each 
division, the whole under General Maud, round the western and 
southern sides of Anas, with an immediate objective on the nvci 
Scnscc The French were to co-operate with two divisions on tlu 
cast to the Cambiai-Arras road The Biitish divisions consisted 
of only two brigades each, and the tanks numbeicd sixcy-fivc 
Maik I and eighteen Maik II, all of whose tracks, the life ofwhidi 
was short, were wearing out The attack began at 2 p ni on 
May 21, and soon found itself engaged with much stroiigei 
opposition than was expected Ficuch support on the castci n 
flank did not materialise, and on the western was linuted to one 
light mechanised division The enemy armour actually consisted 
of about font hundred tanks of the 7th and 8th Aimoined 
Divisions, a gcncial named Rommel commanding the foimcr 
At first the attack piospered, and four luinclrctl piisoncrs were 
taken, but the line of the nvci Seiisec was not reached, and the 
German counter-attack, in ovciwhchning numbers, with full an 
support, caused heavy casualties, I'he i2ch Lanceis presently 
reported strong enemy columns moving tovvirds St I*oI and 
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threatening to turn the western flank. During the night the Army 
Tank Brigade, the 13th Bugade of the sth Division, and the 151st 
Brigade of the 50th Division gradually withdrew to the river 
Scarpe Here three British biigades stood until the afternoon of 
the 22nd, and in this neighbouihood repulsed various attacks 
We still held Arras, but the enemy gradually tended to swing 
loiind towards Bethune, The French light niech.mised division 
guarding our western flank was forced fiom Mont St. Eloi, and 
the enemy tanks soon after approached Sonchez By 7 p m on the 
23rd the British eastern flank was under heavy pressure, and the 
enemy reaching Lens had encircled the western flank Thus 
the position was precarious We were hopelessly outnumbered, 
beset by masses of armour, and almost surrounded. At 10 p m 
General Franldyn informed G.H.Q. that unless his force was 
withdrawn durmg the night its retirement would become im- 
possible. He was told that orders to withdraw had been sent him 
three hours before. The operation had some temporary effect 
on the enemy; they recorded at the time “heavy British counter- 
attacks with armour”, which caused them considerable anxiety 
In pursuance of the Weygand plan Gort proposed to General 
Blancliard, who now commanded the northern group, that two 
British divisions, one French division, and the Fiench Cavahy 
Corps should attack southwards between the Can.il du Noid and 
the Scheldt Canal Two French divisions had in fact twice pic~ 
viously leached the outskuts of Cambrai, but on each occasion 
they were bombed and withdrew. In all tliese days this was the 
only offensive action of the French First Aimy. 

* * * * *• 


In London we had no knowledge of the pi ogress of this foiloui 
attempt at Airas to break the encircling line. However, dm mg 
the 24th very reproachful telegrams arrived fiom Reyn and The 
shorter of his two messages tells the story 


You wired me [he said] this mornmg that you had instiucted General 
Gort to continue to carry out the Weygand plan. General Weygand 
now informs me that, according to a telegram from Geiicial Blanchard 
the Brmsh Army had carried out, on its own initiative, a retreat of 
twenty-five miles towards the ports at a time when our troops niovme 
up from the south are gaming ground towards the 1101 th, where they 
were to meet their alhes ^ 
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BATTLE OF ARRAS May 21/22 


This action ot the iiriush Army is in cliicct opposition to the formal 
orders renewed tins mounng by General Weygand This retreat has 
naturally obliged General Weygaiid to change all Ills arrangcincnts, 
and he is compelled to give up the idea ot closing the gap and icsioiing 
a continuous front I need not lay any stress upon tlie giaviiy ot the 
possible consecjucnccs 

Up CO tins time General Weyg.ind had been counting on 
General Frdre’s army advancing northwards on Amiens, Albert, 
and Pcroiiric They had, in fact, mack no noticeable progress, and 
were still forming and assembling The lollowing arc my replies 
to M Reyna lid 

25.V 40 

My telegram last night told you all we knew over here, and we 
have still lieatd notlniig tioin Lord Goit lo loiiiradict it Bin I must 
tcU you that a Stall olheer his rcpoitcd to the War Ulhcc tonfiriniiig 
the withdrawal ot the two divisions liom die Arras region, wind) youi 

'A 
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telegram to me mentioned General Dill, who should be witli Lord 
Gort, has been told to send a Staff officer by air at the earliest moment 
As soon as we know what has happened I will report fully It is cleai 
however that the Nortliern Army is practically surrounded and that all 
its communications are cut except through Dunkirk and Ostend 

25.V 40 

We have every reason to behcve that Gort is still persevering in 
southward move All we know is that he has been forced by the 
pressure on his western flank, and to keep communication with 
Dunkirk for mdispensable supplies, to place parts of two divisions 
between himself and the mcreasmg pressure oAhe German armoured 
forces, which m apparently irresistible strengtli have successively cap- 
tured Abbeville and Boulogne, are menacing Calais and Dunkirk, and 
have taken St. Omer How can he move southward and disengage his 
northern front unless he tlirows out tlus shield on his right hand? 
Nothmg in the movements of the B E P. of which we are aware can 
be any excuse for the abandonment of the strong pressure of your 
northward move across the Somme, winch we tnist will develop. 

Secondly, you complamed of heavy materials being moved from 
Havre Only matenals moved away were gas shells, wbch it was 
indiscreet to leave Also some of the stores have been moved from the 
north to the south side of the nver at Havre 

Thirdly, should I become aware that extreme pressure of events has 
compelled any departure from tlie plan agreed I shall immediately 
inform you Dill, who was tliis morning wholly convinced that the 
sole hope of any effecUve extncaUon of our Army lies in the southward 
move and in tlie active advance of General Frbre, is now with Gort 
You must understand that, having waited for the southward move for 
a week after it became obvious[ly necessary], we find ourselves now 
ripped from die coast by the mass of die enemy’s armoured vehicles 
We therefore have no choice but to continue the southward move, 
using such flank guard protection to die westward as is necessary 

C^neral Spears will be with you to-morrow monung, and it will 
probably be quickest to send bm back when the position is clear 

There was a very strong feeling m Cabinet and high mihtary 
circles t^t the abilities and strategic knowledge of Sir John Dill 
who had been since April 23 Vice-Chicf of the Imperial General 
taff, shomd find their full scope m his appointment as our 
principal Army adviser No one could doubt that Ins professional 
standing was in many ways superior ro that of Ironside 
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As the adverse battle drew to its climax 1 and my colleagues 
greatly desired that Sir john Dill should become C.I.G.S. We 
had also to choose a Commaiider-in-Cluef for the British Island, 
if we were invaded Late at mght on May 25 Ironside, Dill, 
Isinay, myself, and one or two others in my room at Admiralty 
House were trying to measure the position General Ironside 
voluntecied the proposal that he should cease to be C I.G S., but 
declared himself quite willing to command the Biitish Home 
Forces. Considering the tmpiomismg task that such a command 
was at the time thought to involve, this was a spirited and selfless 
offer 1 therefore accepted General Ironside’s proposal; and the 
high dignities and honours which were later conferred upon him 
arose from my appreciation of his bearing at tins moment in oui 
affairs Sir Jolui Dill became C I G.S. on May 27 The changei 
were generally judged appropriate for the time being. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

May 34-May 31 


Review of the Battle - General HaUer’s Account of Bifkr's Personal 
Intervention - Halt of the German Armour - The Truth from the 
German Staff Diaries - A Separate Cause for the Halt at the Decisive 
Point - The Defence of Boulogne - The Drama of Calais - The 
Consequences of Prolonged Defence - Gort Abandons the Weygand 
Plan - His Decision of May 25 - Filling the Belgian Gap - With- 
drawal of the British Axmy to the Dunkirk Bridgeheads - Extrication 
of the Four British Divisions from Lille - A Question to the Chiefs of 
Staff - Their Answer - My Message to Lord Gort - And to Admiral 
Keyes - General Pownall’s Account of the Gort-Blanchard Meeting on 
the Morning of the 28th - Sui render of the Belgian Army, May 28 - 
Decisive Battle Fought by Genet al Brooke and the IJnd Corps, 
May 28 - Withdiawal to the Biidgehead - Escape by Sea of Half the 
French First Army, 


y / E may now review up to this point the course of this 
( A / memorable battle. 

V V Only Hitler was prepared to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium and Holland. Belgium would not invite the Alhes m 
until she was herself attacked Therefore the mihtary initiative 
rested with Hitler On May 10 he struck his blow. The First 
Army Group, with the British m the centre, instead of standing 
behmd their fortifications, leaped forward into Belgium on a vain 
because belated, mission of rescue. The French had left the gap 
opposite the Ardennes ill fortified and weakly guarded An 
armoured inroad on a scale never known in war broke the centre 
of the French line of armies, and m forty-eight hours threatened 
to cut all the Northern Armies alike from their southern com- 
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muiucations and from the sea By the 14th at the latest the French 
High Command should have given imperative orders to these 
armies to make a general retreat at full speed, accepting not only 
risks but heavy losses of materiel This issue was not faced m its 
brutal realism by Geneial Gamchn The French commander of 
the northein group, Billotte, was incapable of taking the necessary 
decisions himself. Confusion reigned throughout the armies of 
the threatened left wing. 

As the superior power of the enemy was felt they fell back. As 
the tunnng movement swung round their right they formed a 
defensive flank. If they bad started back on the 14th they could 
have been on their old line by the 17th and would have had a good 
chance of fighting their way out. At least three mortal days were 
lost From the 17th onwards the British War Cabinet saw clearly 
that an immediate fighting march southwards would alone save 
the British Army They were resolved to press their view upon 
the French Government and General Gamehn, but their own 
commander, Lord Gort, was doubtful whether it was possible to 
disengage the fighting fronts, and still more to break through at 
the same time On the 19th General Gamchn was dismissed, and 
Weygand reigned in his stead Gamclin’s "Instruction No. 12", his 
last order, though five days late, was sound in principle, and also m 
conformity with the mam conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
and Chiefs of Staff The change in the Supreme Command, or 
want of command, led to another tlircc days’ delay. The spirited 
plan which General Weygand proposed after visiting the Northern 
Armies was never more than a paper scheme. In the mam it was 
the Gamchn plan, rendered still more hopeless by further delay. 

In the hideous dilemma which now presented itself wc accepted 
the Weygand plan, and made loyal and persistent, though now 
ineffectual, eff orts to carry it out until the 25 th, when, all the com- 
munications bemg cut, our weak counter-attack being repulsed, 
with the loss of Arras, die Belgian front breaking and Kmg 
Leopold about to capitulate, all hope of escape to the southward 
vanished There rcmauicd only the sea. Could we reach it, or 
must we be surrounded and broken up in the open field? In any 
case the whole artillciy and equipment of our Army, irreplaceable 
for many months, nuisi be lost. But what was chat compared 
with saving the Auiiy, the nucleus and structure upon which alone 
Britain could build her armies of the future? Lord Gort, who 
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had from the 25tli onwards felt that evacuation by sea was our 
only chance, now proceeded to form a bridgehead aioiind Dun- 
kirk and to fight his way into it with what strength remained All 
the discipline of the British, and the qualities of their commandcis, 
who included Brooke, Alexander, and Montgomery, wcic to be 
needed Much more was to be needed. All that man could do 
was done. Would it be enough? 

* * ★ * * 


A much-disputed episode must now be examined. General 
Haider, Chief of the German Genera! Staff, has declared that at 
tins moment Hitler made lus only effective duect personal inter- 
vention in the battle He became, according to this anthouty, 
“alarmed about the armoured formations, because they were in 
considerable danger in a difficult country, honeycombed with 
canals, without being able to attain any vital results”. He felt he 
could not sacrifice armoured formations uselessly, as they were 
essential to the second stage of the campaign. He believed, no 
doubt, that his air superiority would be sufficient to prevent a 
large-scale evacuation by sea He therefore, according to Haldci, 
sent a message to bm tlirough Biauchitsch ordering “the 
armoured formations to be stopped, the pomts even taken back”. 
Thus, says Haider, the way to Diuikirk was cleared for the British 
Army. At any rate we mteiccpted a German message sent m 
clear at ii 42 a. 111. on May 24, to the effect that the attack 011 the 
hue Dunbrk— Hazehrouck— Merville was to be discontinued for 
the pieseiit. Haider states that he refused, on behalf of Supreme 
Army Headquarters (O.K.H.), to interfeie in the movement of 
Army Group Rundsledt, wbch had clear orders to prevent the 
enemy from reaebng the coast. The quicker and more complete 
the success here, he argued, the easier it would be later to repair 
the loss of some tanks The next day he was ordered to go with 
Braucbtsch to a conference ^ 


The ^cited discussion finished with a definite ordei by Hitler 
to wbch he added chat he would ensure execution of bs older by 
sending personal haison officers to the front Keitel was sent by 
plane to Army Group Rundstedt, and other officcis to the front 
command posts I have never been able,” says General Haider, 
_ to figure how Hitler conceived the idea of the useless endangcr- 
mg of the armoured formations. It is most likely chat Keitel, who 
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was foi a considerable time in Flandeis in the First World War, 
had originated these ideas by his tales.” 

Other German generals have told much the same story, and 
have even suggested that Hitler’s order was inspired by a political 
motive, to improve the chances of peace with England after France 
was beaten. Authentic documentary evidence has now conic to 
light 111 the shape of the actual diaiy of Rundslcdt’s licadtjuartcrs 
nfuttcn at the time This tells a dilFeient talc. At niulmght on the 
33rd ordcis came fiom Eiaucliilsch at O K H , conliiiuiug that 
the Fourth Army was to remain under Rundstedt for “the last 
act” of “the eiicirclcnicnt battle”. Next morning Hitler visited 
Rundstedt, who repicscntcd to him that his armour, which had 
come so far and so fast, was much reduced in sticngth and needed 
a pause wherein to rcoigamsc and regain us balance for the final 
blow against an enemy who, his staff diaiy says, was "figluiiig 
with cxtiaoidinary tenacity”, Moicovci, Rundstedt foicsavv the 
possibility of attacks 011 his widely-dispersed hnics lioin noitli 
and south, m fact, the Weygand Plan, whuh, if it had been 
feasible, was the obvious Allied couiitcr-stioko Hitler "agreed 
entirely" tliat the attack cast of Anas should be caiucd out by 
infantry and that the mobile formations should conimuc to liold 
the line Lcns-Bechune~Auc-St Omci-Chavclmcs in tirdcr Co 
intercept the enemy forces undci picssurc from Army Ciroup li 
in the north-east. He also dwelt on the paramount necessity of 
consciving the armoured foiccs for fiuthei operations. However, 
very early on the 25th a fresh directive was sent horn Biauchustli 
as the Commandcr-iii-Chicf ordering the contuuiaiion of the 
advance by the armour Rimdstedt, fu tided by Hitler’s verbal 
agreement, would have none of it He did not pass on the ordei 
to the Fourth Army Commander, Kluge, wliu was told to con- 
tinue to husband the Panzer divisions Kluge protested at the 
delay, but it was not till next day, the aOch, that Rundstedt 
released them, although even then he enjoined chat Duiikuk 
was not yet itself to be directly assaulted. The diary records that 
the Fourth Army protested at this restnction, and us Chief of 
Staff telephoned on the 37th 

The pictiiic in die (..li.nniel ports is .is Itillosvs JSig, sliijK imuc 
up the quayside, hoaiJs arc put lUrwn, and tin men crowd on the ships 
All aiatcnal is leh bclniid hut we arc not keen on tinduig these nicri, 
newly tquipped, up .against us later. 
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It IS theiefore certain that the armour was halted; that this was 
done on the initiative not of Hitler but of Runclstedt. Rundstcdt 
no doubt had reasons for his view both in the condition of the 
armour and in the general battle, but he ought to have obeyed 
the formal orders of the Army Command, or at least told them 
what Hitler had said in conversation. There is general agreement 
among the German commanders that a great oppoitumty was lost. 

* * * ★ ★ 

There was however a separate cause which affected the move- 
ments of the German armour at the decisive point 

After reaching the sea beyond Abbeville on the nighi of the 
20th, the leading German armouicd and motorised colunins had 
moved northward along the coast by Staples towards Boulogne, 
Calais, and Dunkirk, with the evident intention of cutting off all 
escape by sea This region was hghted in my mind from the pre- 
vious war, when 1 had maintained the mobile Marine Brigade 
operating from Dunkirk against the flanks and rear of the German 
armies marchmg on Pans I did not therefore have to learn about 
the inundation system between Calais and Dunkirk, or the signi- 
ficance of the Giavelmes waterline. The sluices had alieady been 
opened, and with every day the floods were spreading, thus giv- 
ing southerly protection to our Ime of retreat The defence of 
Boulogne, but still more of Calais, to the latest hour, stood forth 
upon the confused scene, and garrisons were immediately sent 
there from England Boulogne, isolated and attacked on May 22, 
was defended by two battalions of the Guaids and one of our few 
anti-tank batteries, with some French troops. After thuty-six 
hours' resistance u was reported to be untenable, and 1 consented 
to the remainder of the garrison, including the French, being 
taken offbv sea. The Guards were embarked by eight dcstioyers 
on the night of May 23-24, with a loss of only 200 men The 
French continued to fight in the Citadel until the morning of the 
25 th. I regretted our evacuation. 

Some days earher 1 had placed the conduct of the defence of 
Chamid ports directly under the Chief of the Imperial 
Genial Staff, with whom I was ui constant touch 1 now resolved 
that Calais should be fought to the death, and that no evacuation 
by sea could be allowed to the garrison, which consisted of one 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade, one of the doth Rifles, the Queen 
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Victoria Rifles, the 229th Anti-tank Battery, R.A., and a batuHon 
of the Royal Tank Regiment, with twenty-one light and twenty- 
seven ciuiser tanks, and an equal number of Ficnchnicn. It was 
p ainf ul thus to sacrifice these splendid, trained troops, of which wc 
had so few, for the doubtful advantage of gaming two 01 perhaps 
thiee days, and the unknown uses that could be made of tlicsc 
days. The Secretary of State for War and the (i.I.Cl S. agreed 
to this hard mcasuie. The telegiams and minutes tell the talc 

Piwie Munster to General Isntay, for GIGS 23 V 40 

Apart from the general order issued, I trust, last night by Wcyg.uul, 
for assuring the southward movement of the armies via Amiens, it is 
imperative that a clear line of supply should be opened up at the 
earliest moment to Gort’s army by Dunkirk, Calais, or Boulogne 
Gort cannot remain insensible to the peril in which he is now placed, 
and he must detach even a division, or whatever lesser force is ncccssars , 
to meet our force pushing through from the coast. If the icgimcnt ol 
armoured vehicles mcludmg cruiser tanks, has actually landed at 
Calais, this should improve the situation, and should ciuoiingc us 
to send the icst of the and Biigado of that Armoured Division 111 
there This coastal area must be clc.med up if the major operation o( 
withdrawal is to ha\c any chance The intruders behind tlic line must 
be struck at and biought to bay. The refugees should be driven into 
the fields and parked there, as proposed by General Weygand, so that 
the roads can be kept clear Aic you in touch with Gort by telephone 
and telegraph, and how long docs it take to send hirn a ciphered 
message? Will you kmdly tell one of your Stalf officers to send a 
map to Downing Street with the position, so far .us it is known to-day, 
of the lune British divisions Do not reply to this yourself. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 24 v 40 

I cannot understand the situation around Cal.ais The Germans arc 
blocking all exits, and our regiment of t.anks is boxed up in the town 
because it cannot f.icc the field guns planted on the outskirts Yet I 
expect the forces achieving this are very modest Why, then, are they 
not attacked? Why does not Lord Gort attack them from the rear 
at the same time that we make a sortie fiom Calais? Surely Gort can 
spare a biigadc or two to clcai his communications and to secure the 
supplies vita! to his army Here is a general vvitli rune divisions about 
to be st,arv('d out, and yet he cannot send a force to clear his com- 
munications What else can be so impoitant as tins? Wlicre could a 
icservc be better employed? 

This force blockading Calais slunild be attacked at once by Gort, by 
the Canadians fiom Dunkirk, and by a sortie of out hoxed-up tanks 
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Apparently the Germans can go anywhere and do anything, and their 
tanks can act in twos and tlorees all over onr rear, and even when they 
are located they are not attacked Also our tanks recoil before their 
field guns, but our field guns do not like to take on their tanks If then 
motorised artillery, far from its base, can block us, why cannot we, 
with the artillery of a great army, block them? . . The responsibility 
for cleansing the communi canons with Calais and keeping them open 
rests pnmarily with the B E F 

This did less than justice to our troops But 1 print it as 1 wrote 
It at the tirne. 

Prime Minister to General hmay 2.4 v,40 

Vice-Chief of the Naval St^ informs me that [an] order was sent at 
a a m to Calais saymg that evacuation was deaded on in principle, but 
this IS surely madness. The only effect of evacuating Calais would be 
to transfer the forces now blocbng it to Dunkirk Calais must be held 
for many reasons, but specially to hold the enemy on its front The 
Admiralty say they are preparing twenty-four naval iz-poundcrs, 
which with SAP* will pierce any tank. Some of these will be ready 
this evening 

Prime Minister to C I G S. 25 'V 4 o 

I must know at earhest why Gort gave up Arras, and what actually he 
IS domg with the rest of bs army Is he still persevering in Weygand’s 
plan, or has he become largely stationary? If the latter, what do you 
consider the probable course of events in the next few days, and what 
course do you recommend’ Clearly, he must not allow himself to be en- 
cucled without fighting a battle Should he [not] do this by fighting his 
way to the coast and destroying the armouied troops which stand be- 
tween him and the sea with overwhelming force of artillery, while 
covering bmself and the Belgian front, which would also curl back, by 
strong rearguards? To-morrow at latest this decision must be taken 
It should surely be possible for Dill to fly home from any aerodrome 
momentarily clear, and R A.F should send a whole squadion to escort 
bm 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War and C 1 G S. 25 v 40 

Pray find out who was the officer responsible for sending the ordet 
to evacuate Calais yesterday, and by whom this very lukewarm tele- 
gram I saw this mommg was drafted, in winch mention is made of 
“for the sake of Alhed solidarity” This is not the way to encourage 
men to fight to the end. Are you sure there is no streak of defeatist 
opimon m the General Staff’ 

* 5jeiiii-,irniaur-piercini5 shtll 
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Prime Minister to C.LG S 35.7,40 

Something like this should be said to the Brigadier defending Calais: 
Defence of Calais to the utmost is of the Inghest importance to our 
country and our Army now. First, it ocaipies a large part of the 
enemy’s armoured forces, and keeps them from attacking our line of 
communications. Secondly, it preserves a sally-port from which 
portions of the British Army may make their way home Lord Gort 
has already sent troops to your aid, and the Navy will do all possible 
to keep you supplied The eyes of the Empire arc upon the defence ot 
Calais, and His Majesty’s Government are confident that you and your 
gallant regiment will perform an exploit worthy of the British name 

Tins message was sent to Brigadier Nicholson at about 2 p.ni. 
on May 25 

The final decision not to relieve the garrison was taken on the 
evening of May 26 Till then the destroyers were held ready 
Eden and Ironside were with me at the Admiralty We tliiec 
came out from dmner and at 9 p m did the deed. It involved 
Eden’s own regiment, in which he h.id long served and fought 
m the previous struggle One has to cat and drink in war, but I 
could not help feeling physically sick as we afterwards sat silent 
at the table 

Here was the message to the Bng.idier: 

Every hour you continue to exist is oi the greatest help to the D E 1 
Government has diercfore decided you must continue to fight I lave 
greatest possible admiration for your splendid stand Evacuation will 
not (repeat not) take place, and ciaft required for above purpose arc 
to return to Dover Verily and fVttidsor to cover Commander Muic- 
sweeping and his ictucmcut 

Calais was the crux M.any other causes might have prevented 
the deliverance of Duiikuk, but it is certain that the three d.iy-. 
gained by the defence of Calais enabled the Gravelmcs waterline 
to be held, and that without dus, even in spite of Ilitler’s vacilla- 
tions and Rundstedt’s orders, all would have been cut off and lost 

* * * * Ik 

Upon all this there now descended a simplifying catastrophe 
Ihc Germans, who had btherto not pressed the Belgian from 
severely, on May 24 broke the Belgian line on either side of 
Courtrai, wbch is but tbrty miles born Osterid and Dunkirk. 
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The Kiiig of the Belgians soon considered the situation hopeless, 
and prepared himself for capitulation 
By May 23 the 1 st and Iliid Coips of the B.E F., withdrawn by 
stages from Belgium, were back again on the frontier defences 
north and east of Lille, which they had built for themselves during 
the winter The German scythe-cut round our southern flank liad 
reached the sea, and we had to shield ourselves from this. As the 
facts forced themselves upon Gort and his headquarters, troops 
had successively been sent to positions along the canal line La 
Bassee-B6thmie-Aire-St. Omcr-Watten. These, with elements 
of the French XVIth Corps, touched the sea at the Gravclines 
water-line The British Ilhd Corps was responsible m the mam 
for this curled-m flank facing south. There was no continuous 
line, but only a senes of defended “stops” at the mam crossings, 
some of which, like St. Omer and Watten, had alieady fallen to 
the enemy. The mdispensable roads noithwaids fiom Cassel weie 
threatened Gort’s reserve consisted only of the two British 
divisions, the 5th and 50th, which had, as we have seen, just been 
so narrowly extricated from their southerly counter-attack made 
at Arras in forlorn fulfilment of die Weygand plan At this dace 
the total frontage of the B.E F was about ninety miles, every- 
where in close contact with the enemy. 

To the south of the B E.F. lay the First French Army, having 
two divisions in the frontier defences and the remainder, com- 
prising eleven divisions m no good shape, cramped in the arc.i 
north and cast of Douai. This army was under attack from thi. 
south-east claw of the German encirclement On our left the 
Belgian Army was being dnven back from the Lys canal at many 
places, and with their retirement nortliwards a gap was devclop- 
mg north of Metun. 

In the evemng of the 25th Lord Gort took a vital decision His 
orders still were to pursue the Weygand plan of a southerly attack 
towards Cambrai, m which the 5th and 50th Divisions, m con- 
junction with the French, were to be employed The promised 
French attack northwards from the Somme showed no sign ot 
reality The last defenders of Boulogne had been evacuated Calan 
still held out Gort now abandoned the Weygand plan Thcr 
was in his view no longer hope of a march to the south and to 
the Somme Moreover, at the same time the crumbling of the 
Belgian defence and the gap openmg to the north created a new 
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SrrUAnOK AT NIGHTFALL 25 May 

peril, doinuucing in itscll A c.iptiiiej oidei oi ihl > icuu.m 
Sixth Army showed tliAt one coips was to inirch iioitli-wcst- 
wards towards Ypies and amnlici torps westwauls louatds 
WytSL-hactc I low could the Be Ilians u ii hstaiid this doulile tin ust 
Confident in his mihtaiy Mitue, uid eoiiviiued of ihc eoin- 

plcte breakdown ofall control, mil. rhy ihr Bniish and lunch 
Govcinnitnis or by the I icudi Siipicnu ( onnn nul, (.mi re- 
solved to abandon the attack to the soiithuaid to plug tin g ip 
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wiiicb a Belgian capitulation was about to open in the north, and 
to march to the sea At tins moment here was the only hope of 
saving anything from destruction or surrender At d p m he 
ordered the 5th and 50ch Divisions tojoin the Ilnd Biitish Coips to 
till the impending Belgian gap. He informed General Blanchard, 
who had succeeded Eillotte in command of the First Army Group, 
of his acnon, and this officer, acknowledging the force of events, 
jave orders at 1 1 30 p.m. for a withdrawal on the adtli to a line 
lelnnd the Lys canal west of Lille, with a view to forming a 
iridgehead around Dunkirk, 

Early on May 26 Gore and Blanchard drew up their plan for 
withdrawal to the coast. As the First French Army had farther 
to go, the first movements of the B E.F on the night of the 
26th-27th were to be preparatory, and rearguards of the British 
1 st and Ilnd Corps rcniained on the frontier defences till the night 
of the 27tli-28ch. In all this Lord Gort had acted upon his own 
responsibility. But by now we at home, with a somewhat 
difierent angle of information, had already reached the same 
conclusions On the 26th a telegram from the War Office ap- 
proved his conduct, and authorised him “to operate towaids the 
coast forthwith m conjunction with the Ftencli and Belgian 
armies’’ The emergency gather mg on a vast scale of naval vessels 
of aU kinds and sizes was already in full swing 

The reader must now look at the diagram winch shows the 
areas held on the night of the 25th-26th by the British divisions 

On the western flank of the corudor to the sea the position 
remained laigcly unchanged dunng the z6th The localities held 
by the jSth and 44th Divisions came under relatively little pres- 
sure, The 2nd Division however had heavy fightmo" on the Aire 
and La Bassee canals, and they held Uieir ground Farther to the 
east a strong German attack developed around Garvin, lomtly 
defended by British and French troops The situation was restored 
by the counter-attack of two battalions of the 50th Division 
which were m bivouac close by On the left of the Biitish line 
he 5th Division, with the 143rd Brigade of the 4Sth Division 
under command, had traveOed through the night, and at dawn 
took defence of the Ypres-Commes Lial to close the 

gap which had opened between the British and Belgian armies 

JrtLT T the enemy 
attacked, and the fighting was heavy all day Three battahons of 
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the 1st Division iii reserve were drawn ui The 50th Division, after 
bivouacking south of Lille, moved northwards to prolong the flank 
of the 5th Division around Ypres. The Belgian Army, heavily 
attacked throughout the day and with their right flank driven in, 
reported that they had no forces with which to regain toucli with 
the British, and that they were unable to fall back to the line of 
the Yser canal in conformity witli the British movement. 

Meanwhile the organisation of the bridgeheads around Dunkirk 
was proceeding. The French were to hold from Gravclines to 
Bergues, and die British thence along the canal by Fiirncs to Nicu- 
port and the sea. The various groups and parties of all arms which 
were arriving from both directions were woven into this line 
Confirming the orders of the 26th, Lord Gort received from the 
War Office a telegram, dispatched at i p.m. on the 27th, telling 
him that his task hencefotward was “to evacuate the maximum 
force possible”. I had infoimcd M Reynaud the day before that 
the policy was to evacuate the British Expeditionary Force, and 
had requested him to issue coircsponding orders Such was the 
breakdown m communications that at 2 p m on the 27th the com- 
mander of the First French Army issued an order to his corps. 
“Lfl UtaiUe sera Uvrde sans espiii de read m la posuion de la Lys.” 

Four British divisions and the whole of the First French Army 
were now in dire peril of being cut oft' around Lille. Tlic two 
arms of the German encircling movement strove to close the 
pincers upon them. Although we had not in those days the 
admirable map looms of more coherent periods, and although no 
control of the battle from London was possible, I had for three 
days past been harrowed by the position of the mass of Allied 
troops around Lille, including our four fine divisions This how- 
ever was one of those rare but decisive momcius when mcch.iiiical 
transport exercises its rights When Gore gave the order all these 
four divisions came back with surprising rapidity almost m a 
night Meanwhile, by fierce battles on cither side of the corridor, 
the rest of the British Army kept the path open to the sea. The 
pmcer-claws, wluch were delayed by the 2nd Division, and 
checked for three days by the 5th Division, eventually met on the 
mghc of May 29 in a manner similar to the great Russian opera- 
tion round Stalingrad m 1942. The trap had taken two and a half 
days to close, and m that time four British divisions and a great 
part of the First French Army, except the Vth Corps, which was 
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lost, withdrew in good order dirough the gap, in spite of the 
French having only horse transport, and tlic mam road to Dunkirk 
being already cut and the secondary roads filled with retiring 
troops, long trams of transport, and many thousands of refugees. 

***** 

The question about our ability to go on alone, which I had 
asked Mr. Chanibeilain to examine with other Ministers ten days 
before, was now put formally by me to our military adviscis I 
drafted die reference purposely m terms which, while giving a 
lead, left freedom to the Chiefs of Staff to express their view, 
whatever it might be 1 knew beforehand that they were abso- 
lutely determined, but it is wise to have written records of such 
decisions I wished moreover to be able to assure Parliament that 
our resolve was backed by professional opuuon Here it is, with 
the answer: 


I We have reviewed our repoit on “British Strategy in a Certain 
Eventuality” in the light of the following teinis of refeiencc remitted 
to us by the Prime Muiistet 

"In the event of France being unable to contimie in the war and 
becoming neutral, with the Gennans holding their picscnt position 
and the Belgian Army being forced to capitulate after assisting the 
British Expeditionary Force to reach the coast; in the event ol terms 
being offered to Britain which would place her eiunely at the mercy 
of Geimany dirough disarmament, cession of naval bases m the 
Orkneys, etc , what are the prospects of our continuing the war alone 
aghast Germany and probably Italy? Can the Navy and the Air Forte 
nolo out leasonable hopes of pievemmg seiious invasion, and could 
Che forces gatliered m this Island cope with raids from the air involving 
detachments not greatei chan 10,000 men, it being observed chat a 
prolongation of British resistance might be very dangerous foi 
Germany, engaged in holding down die giealcr pau of Euiope?” 

a. Our conclusions aie contained in die following paragraphs 

3 While our Air Foice is in being, our Navy and Air Force together 
shou d he able to prevent Germany cairying out a serious sea-borne 
invasion or this country 

4 Supposing Germany gamed complete air supeuonty, we consider 

Ptcvmt It, and our Air Force gone, 
St or^S^nt mvasion, our coast and beach defences undd 

not prevent German tanks and mfantry getting a firm fooling on our 
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shores In the circumstances envisaged above oiir land forces would be 
insufficient to deal with a serious invasion. 

6 The crux of the matter is air superiority Once Germany had 
attained tins she might attempt to subjugate this country by air attack 
alone. 

7. Germany could not gam complete air superiority unless she could 
knock out our An Force, and the aiiciaft industries, some vit.il poitions 
of which are concentrated at Coventry and Birmingliam 

8 Air attacks on the aiicraft factoiics would be made by day or by 
night. We consider that we should be able to mflut such casualties 
on the enemy by day as to prevent serious damage, Whatever we do 
however by way of defensive measures — .and we arc pressing on with 
these with all dispatch — we cannot be sine of protecting the Luge 
industiial centres, upon which our aircraft industries depend, fioiii 
seiious material damage by night attack The enemy would not have 
to employ precision bombing to achieve tins effect 

9 Whether the attacks succeed in eliminating the aircraft industry 
depends not only on the material damage by bombs, hut on the moral 
effect on the workpeople and their determination to c.airy on ui the face 
of wholesale havoc and destruction 

10 If therefore the enemy pi esses home night attacks on our airt mit 
industry, he is likely to achieve such material and moral damage within 
the industrial aiea concerned as to bring all work to a standstill 

11 It must be rcmcmbeicd that numcncally the Get mans have a 
supcuority of font to one Moreover, the German airciaft factories arc 
well dispersed and relatively inaccessible. 

12, On the other hand, so long as we have a couiitcr-oflensive 
bomber force we can cany out similar attacks on German mdustiial 
centres and by moral and material effect bring a proportion of them to 
a standstill 

13 To sum up, our conclusion is tliat pritiia facie Germany has most 
of the cards, hut the leal test is whether the morale of our fighting 
personnel and civil population will counterbalance the ininieiical and 
material advantages winch Germany enjoys We believe it will 

This report, which of course was written at the darkest nioniciu 
before the Dunkirk Deliverance, was signed not only by the 
three Chiefs of Staff, Ncwall, Pound, and Ironside, but by the 
three Vice-Cluefs, Dill, Phillips, and Pcirse Reading it in after 
years, I must admit that it was gtavc and grim But the War 
Cabinet and the few odier Ministers who saw it were all of one 
mmd There was no disc ussion 1 ]c.irt .ind soul we were together. 

V- ¥ >!■ * )(. 
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I now addiessed myself to Lord Gort: 

27.V 40 

1 At dns solemn moment I cannot help sending you my good 
wishes No one can tell how it will go But anything is better than 
being cooped up and starved out. I venture these few remarks First, 
cannon ought to kill tanks, and they may as well be lost doing that as 
any other way Second, I feel very anxious about Ostend till it is occu- 
pied by a brigade with artillery Third, very likely the enemy tanks 
attacking Calais are tired, and, anyhow, busy on Calais. A column 
directed upon Calais while it is still holding out might have a good 
chance Perhaps diey will be less formidable when attacked themselves 

2 It IS now necessary to tell the Belgians 1 am sending following 
telegram to Keyes, but your personal contact with the King is desirable 
Keyes will help We are asking them to sacrifice tlicmselves for us. 

3 Presume [our] troops know they are cutting their way home to 
Bhgbty Never was tliere such a spur for fighting We shall give you 
all that the Navy and Air Force can do Andiony Eden is with me 
now and joins his good wishes to mine. 

Enclosure 

Prime Minister to Admiral Keyes 

Impart following to your friend [the King of the Belgians]. Presume 
he knows that British and French are lighting their way to coast 
between Gravehnes and Ostend mclusive, and that we propose to give 
fullest support from Navy and Air Force during hazardous embarka- 
tion What can we do for bm? Certainly we cannot serve Belgium’s 
cause by being hemmed in and starved out Our only hope is victory, 
and England will never quit the war whatever happens till Hitler 15 
beat or wc cease to be a State Trust you will make sure he leaves with 
you by aeroplane before too late Should our operation prosper and 
we establish [an] effective bridgehead, we would try, if desiicd, 10 carry 
some Belgian divisions to France by sea Vitally important Belgiutn 
should continue m war, and safety [of] King’s peison essential 

My telegram did not reach Admiral Keyes luitil after his return 
to England on die 28ch In consequence this particular message 
was not dehvered to King Leopold The fact is not however im- 
poitant because on the afternoon of die 27th between 5 and 
6 o’clock AdmmaJ Keyes spoke to me on the telephone The fol- 
lowmg passage is taken from his report. 

At about 3 p m on the 27th, when the King told me his Army had 
collapsed and he was asking for a cessation of hostihties, a apher 
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telegram was sent to Gort and to the War Office by wireless. The Wat 
Office received it at 5.54 pm I motored at once to La Panne and 
telephoned to the Prime Minister. The Prime Mimster was not at all 
surprised, in view of the repeated warnings, but he told me that I must 
make every endeavour to persuade the King and Queen [Mother] to 
come to England with me, and dictated a message which he said I 
ought to have received that afternoon: 

27.V.40 

“Belgian Embassy here assumes from King’s decision to remain that 
he regards the war as lost and contemplates separate peace 

“It is in order to dissociate itself from this that the constitutional 
Belgian Government has reassembled on foreign soil. Even if present 
Belgian Army has to lay down its arms there are 200,000 Belgians of 
military age in France, and greater resources than Belgium had in 1914, 
on which to fight back By present decision the King is dividing the 
nation and delivering it into Hitler’s protection Please convey these 
considerations to the King, and impress upon him the disastrous conse- 
quences to the Allies and to Belgium of his present choice ’’ 

I gave King Leopold the Prime Minister’s message, but he said that 
he had made up Ins mind that he must stay with his Army and 
people. . . . 

ifr ★ ★ * * 

At home I issued the following general injunction! 

(Strictly Confidential) 28 v 40 

In these dark days die Prime Minister would be grateful if all Ins 
colleagues m the Government, as well as important officials, would 
mamtam a high morale in their circles, not minimising the gravity of 
events, but showmg confidence in our ability and inflexible resolve to 
continue the war till we have broken die will of die enemy to bring all 
Europe under Ins domination. 

No tolerance should be given to the idea that France will make a 
separate peace; but whatever may happen on the Contiiieiit, we cannot 
doubt oui duty, and wc shall certainly use all our power to defend the 
Island, the Empire, and our Cause 

During the morning of the 28th Lord Gort met General Blan- 
chard ^ain. I am mdebted to General Pownall, Lord Gort’s Chief 
of StafC for this record made by him at the time; 

Blanchard’s enthusiasm at the Cassci meeting had evaporated when 
he visited us to-day He had no constructive suggestions or plans 
We read to him the telegram ordering us to proceed to the coast with 
a view to embarkation He was horrified And that was strange; for 
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what other reason thd he think that he and Gort had been ordered to 
form bridgeheads? To what else could such a prehmmary move lead? 
We pointed out tliat we had both received similar instructions regard- 
ing me bridgeheads. What had happened now was that we had got 
horn our Government the next and logical step (which had no doubt 
been communicated to the French Government), whereas he had 
received as yet no such corresponding order This pacified him some- 
what, but by no means enurely Then we said that we too, like 
him, wanted to keep die Bmish and the First French Army together 
m this their last phase Presumably therefore the First French Army 
would continue the retirement to-night, keeping aligned with us. 
Whereat he went completely ofF the deep end — it was impossible, he 
declared We explained to him as clearly as the human tongue can 
explain the factors in the situation The threat from the Germans on 
our north-eastern flank would probably not develop in strength for 
the next twenty-four hours (though when it did come it would be 
senous indeed). What was of immediate importance was the threat 
to our long south-western flank There, as he well knew, advance- 
guards of German infantry divisions, supported by artiUcty, had made 
attacks yesterday at various points. Though the mam points Worin- 
houdt, Cassel, Hazebrouck had held, there had been some penetration 
The Germans might be rehed upon to press these advantages, and wc 
could be sure that the mam bodies of the divisions would soon deploy 
and force themselves right across our hnc of withdiawal to the sea 
(a withdrawal winch had been ordered for us, if not for him) There 
was therefore not a moment to be lost m getting back fiom tlie Lys, 
and we must get back to-night at least to the hue Yprcs-Popciinghc- 
Cassel To wait till to-morrow night was to give two days to the 
Germans to get behind us, an act of madness Wc thought it unlikely 
tliat we could get even 30 per cent of our forces away even if we 
reached the sea; many indeed in forward positions would never reach 
It. But even if we could only save a small proportion of highly- 
trained officers and men it would be something useful to the continu- 
ance of the war Everything possible must dierefore be done, and the 
one thing that was possible, if only m part, was to get back some wav 
to-night. . . ^ 


Then came a haison officer from General Pnoux, now commanding 
foe First Army The haison officer told Blanchard that Pnoux had 
decided that he could not withdraw any farther to-mght, and therefore 
intended to remain m the quadrangle of canals whose north-eastern 
corner is Armentidres and south-western corner Bdthune This seemed 
to decide Blanchard against withdrawal We begged him for foe sake 
of the First Army and of the Alhed cause to order Pnoux to bring back 
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at least some of Iiis army m line witli us. Not all of tliem could be so 
tired or so far away that it was impossible. For every man brought 
bach there was at least some chance of embarkation, whereas every man 
who remained behind would certainly be eaten up Why not try tlien^ 
There was nothing to be gained by not trying- for those who did try 
there was at least some hope But there was no shaking him He 
declared that evacuation fiom the beach was impossible — no doubt 
the British Admiralty had atranged it for the B.E F , but the French 
Marine would never be able to do it for French soldiers It was there- 
fore idle to try— the chance wasn’t worth the effoit involved; he agreed 
with Piioux. 

He then asked, in terms, whether it was therefore Gort’s intention to 
withdraw to-night to the hne Ypres-Popcringhe-Casscl or not, know- 
ing tliat in doing so Gort would be going without the French First 
Army. To which Gort rephed tliat he was going In tlic first place 
he had been ordered to re-embark, and to do so necessitated immediate 
withdrawal To wait another twenty-four hours would mean that he 
would not be able to cany out his oidcis, for the tioops would be cut 
off In the second place, and ap.ut fiom the foimal aspect of obeying 
orders, it was madness to leave the troops forward m then present 
exposed positions There they would certainly be overwlichned very 
^oon. For these reasons, therefore, and with great icgret, it was 
necessary for the B E F to withdraw even if the First Ficiich Army 
did not do so ... 

In the early hours of the 28lh the Belgian Army surrendered. 
Lord Goit received the formal intimation of this only one hour 
before the event, but the collapse had been foreseen three d.iys 
earher, and m one fasluon or another the gap was plugged I 
announced this event to the House in far more modciatc terms 
than those M. Reynaud had thought it light to use. 

The House will be awaic that the King of the Belgians yesterday 
sent a plenipotentiary to the Gciman Command asking tor a suspension 
of arms on the Belgian front. The Biitish and French Governments 
instructed their generals immediately to dissociate themselves from this 
piocedure and to persevere m the opciations in which they arc now 
engaged However, the German Command has agreed to the Belgian 
proposals and the Belgian Army cc.-iscd to resist the enemy’s will at 
Four o’clock this moining 

I have no intention of suggesting to the House that we should 
attempt at this moment to pass judgment upon the action of the King 
of the Belgians in his capacity as Coinmander-iii-Chicf of the Belgian 
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Army. This army has fought -veiy bravely and has both suffered and 
inflicted heavy losses. The Belgian Government has dissoaated itself 
from the action of the King, and, declanng itself to be tlie only legal 
Government of Belgium, has formally announced its resolve to con- 
tmue the war at the side of the Alhes. 

Concern was expressed by the French Government that my 
reference to King Leopold’s action was m sharp contrast to diat of 
M. Reynaud I tliought it my duty, when speakuig m the House 
on June 4, after a careful exammation of the fuller facts then avail- 
able, and m justice not only to our French Ally but also to the 
Belgian Government now m London, to state the truth in plain 
terms. 

At the 1,1st moment, when Belgium was already invaded, King 
Leopold called upon us to come to Ins aid, and even at the last moment 
we came He and his brave, efficient Army, nearly half a million strong, 
guarded our left flank and thus kept open our only hne of retreat to 
the sea. Suddenly, without prior consultation, with the least possible 
notice, without the advice of his Ministers and upon his own personal 
act, he sent a plenipotentiary to the German Command, surrendered his 
Army, and exposed our whole flank and means of retreat 

The brave and efficient army of which I spoke had indeed con- 
ducted Itself m accordance with its best traditions. They were 
overcome by an enemy whom it was beyond their power to 
resist for long. That they were defeated and ordered to suirendci 
IS no slur upon their honour or reputation. 

***** 

All this day of the 28th the escape of the British Army hung in 
the balance. On the front from Connnes to Ypres and thence to 
the sea, facing east and attempting to fill the Belgian gap, General 
Brooke and his Ilnd Corps fought a magnificent battle. For two 
days past the 5th Division had held Commes against all attacks, 
but as die Belgians withdrew northwards, and then capitulated! 
the gap widened beyond repair. The protection of die flank of 
the B.E.F. was now their task First the 50tli Division came m 
to prolong the line, then the 4di and 3rd Divisions, newly with- 
drawn from east of LiUe, hastened m motor transport to extend 
the waU of the vital corridor that led to Dunkirk The German 
thrust between the British and Belgian Armies was not to be pie- 
vented, but Its fatal consequence, an mward turn across the Yser, 
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which would have brought the enemy on to the beaches behind 
troops, was foreseen and everywhere forestalled, 
sustamed a bloody repulse. Orders were given 
to the British artiOery, both field and mcdimn, to fire off all their 
ammunition at the enemy, and the tremendous fire did much to 

SaS TV” *' “Jy ‘tout four iiulc! 

behind Brooke s strugglmg front, vist nutra of transport and 
tioops poured back into the developing bridgehead of Dunkirk 
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and were fitted with skilful improvisation into its defences More- 
over, within the peruneter itself the main cast-west road was at 
one time completely blocked by vehicles, and a one-way track 
was cleared oiily by bulldozers hurling them into the ditches on 
either side. 

In the afternoon of the 28th Gort ordered a general withdrawal 
to the bridgehead, which now ran Gravehnes-Bergues-Fumes- 
Nieuport. On this front the British divisions stood nrom right to 
left, and from Bergues to the sea by Nieuport, m the followmg 
order 46th, 42nd, ist, 50th, 3rd, and 4th By the 29tli a large 
part of the B E.F had arrived witliin the penmeter, and by this 
time the naval measures for evacuation were beginning to attain 
their full effect On May 30 G.H Q reported that all British 
divisions, or the remains of them, had come in. 

More dian half the First French Army found their way to Dun- 
kiik, where the great majority were safely embarked But the line 
of retreat of at least five divisions was cut by the German pincers 
movement west of LiUc. On die 28th they attempted to break 
out westwards, but m vam, the enemy closed in upon dieni from 
all sides. All through the next three days die French m Lille 
fought on gradually contracting fronts against increasing pressure, 
until on the evemng of the 31st, short of food and with their 
ammunition exhausted, they were forced to sui render About 
fifty thousand men thus fell into German hands. These Ficncli- 
men, under the gallant leadership of General Molmie, had for 
four critical days contamed no less than seven Gciinan divisions 
which otherwise could havcjomcd m the assaults on the Dunkirk 
perimeter. This was a splendid contribution to the escape of their 
more fortunate comrades and of the B £.F. 

***** 

It was a severe experience for me, beanng so heavy an overall 
responsibility, to watch dunng these days 111 flickering glimpses 
this drama in which control was impossible, and intervention 
more likely to do harm than good There is no doubt that by 
pressing m all loyalty the Weygand plan of retirement to the 
Somme as long as we did, our dangers, already so grave, were 
mcreased. But Gort’s decision, m which we speedily concurred, 
to abandon the Weygand plan and march to the sea was executed 
by him and his staff with masterly skill, and will ever be regarded 
as a brilliant episode m British mihtaiy amials 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF DUNKIRK 

May 26 - June 4 


Service of Intercession and Prayer - “Hard and Heavy Tidings” - A 
Dcmomiiation oj Ministers - The Gathering oj the Uttlc Ships - 
Seven Hundred Vessels - Thee Vital Factors - The Mosquito Armada 
- Bringing Of the French - Final Orders to Lord Gort - A Possible 
Consequence - Gort Transfers the Dunkirk Command to Alexander - 
My Third Visit to Paris, May 31 - General Spears and Maishai 
Petun - The Evacuation Complete - My Statement to Parltamenl, 
June 4 - Signifcance of the Atr Victory - Britain’s Resolve, 


rViE. 


^ FIBRE was a short service of Intercession and Prayer in 
I Westminster Abbey on May 26 The English arc loili to 
JL expose their feelings, but in my stall in the Choir I could feel 
the pent-up, passionate emotion, and also the fear of the congre- 
gation, not of death or wounds or material loss, but of defeat and 
tlie final rum of Britain 


It was Tuesday, May 28, and I did nor again attend the House 
until that day week There was no advantage to be gamed by a 
further statement in the interval, nor did Members express a wish 
for one. But everyone realised that the fate of our Army and 
jaerhaps much else might well be decided before the week was out. 
‘The House,” I said, “should prepare itself for hard and heavy 
tidings 1 have only to add chat nothing which may hajipcn in 
this battle can in any way relieve us of our duty to defend the 
world cause to which we have vowed ourselves; nor should it 
destroy our confidence in our power to make our way, as on 
former occasions m our history, through disaster and through 
gnef to the ulnmate defeat of our eneimes." I had not seen many 
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of my colleagues outside the War Cabinet, except mdividuaUy, 
smce the formation of the Government, and 1 thought it right 
to have a meeting in my room at the House of Commons of all 
Ministers of Cabmet rank other than die War Cabinet Members. 
We were perhaps twenty-five round the table. I described die 
course of events, and I showed them plainly where we were, and 
all that was m the balance. Then I said quite casually, and not 
treating it as a point of special significance: 

“Of course, whatever happens at Dunkirk, we sliaU fight on.” 

There occurred a demonstration which, considering die 
character of the gatheruig — twenty-five experienced politicians 
and Parhament men, who represented all die different points of 
view, whether right or wrong, before the war — surprised me. 
Quite a number seemed to jump up from the table and come 
rumung to my chair, shoutmg and pattmg me on die back. 
There is no doubt that had I at this juncture faltered at all in die 
leading of the nation I should have been hurled out of office. 
I was sure that every Mimster was ready to be killed quite soon, 
and have aU his famdy and possessions destroyed, rather than give 
in. In tlus they represented the House of Commons and almost 
all the people. It fell to me in these coming days and months to 
express their sentiments on suitable occasions. This I was able to 
do because they were mine also There was a white glow, over- 
powermg, sublime, which ran through our Island from end to end. 

* * * it * 

Accurate and excellent accounts have been written of die 
evacuation of the British and French armies from Dunkirk. Ever 
smce the 20th the gathering of slnpping and small craft had been 
proceeding under the control of Admiral Ramsay, who com- 
manded at Dover. On the evening of the 26th (6 57 p.m ) an 
Admiralty signal put Operation “Dynamo” into play, and die 
first troops were brought home that mght. After the loss of 
Boulogne and Calais only the remains of the port of Dunkirk 
and the open beaches next to the Belgian frontier were in our 
hands. At this ume it was thought diat the most we could rescue 
was about forty-five thousand men in two days. Early the next 
niormng. May 27, emergency measures were taken to find 
additional small craft “for a special requirement”. This was no 
less than the fuU evacuation of the Brmsh Expeditionaiy Force 
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It was plain that large numbers of such craft would be required for 
work on the beaches, in addition to bigger ships which could load 
in Dunkirk harbour. On tlic suggestion of Mr. H. C. Riggs, of 
the Ministry of Shipping, the various boatyards, from Teddmgton 
to Brighthngsea, were searched by Admiralty officers, and yielded 
upwards of forty serviceable motor-boats or launches, which were 
assembled at Sheerness on the following day. At the same time 
lifeboats from hners in the London docks, tugs from the Thames, 
yachts, fislnng-craft, lighters, barges, and pleasure-boats — anything 
that could be of use along the beaches — were called into service. 
By the mght of the 27th a great tide of small vessels began to 
flow towards the sea, fust to our Channel ports, and tlicnce to 
the beaches of Dunkirk and the beloved Army. 

Once the need for secrecy was relaxed the Admiralty did not 
hesitate to give full rein to the spontaneous movement which 
swept the seafaring population of our south and south-eastern 
shores. Everyone who had a boat of any kind, steam or sail, put 
out for Dunkirk, and the preparations, fortunately begun a week 
earlier, were now aided by the brilliant improvisation of volun- 
teers on an amazing scale. The numbers arriving on the zptli were 
small, but they weie the forerunners of nearly four hundred small 
craft which from the 31st were destined to play a vital part by 
ferrying from the beaches to the off-lying ships almost a hundred 
thousand men. In these days I missed the head of my Admiralty 
Map Room, Captain Pim, and one or two otlier familiar faces. 
They had got hold of a Dutch sclniit which in four days brought 
off eight hundred soldiers. Altogether there came to the rescue 
of the Army under the ceaseless air bombardment of the enemy 
about eight himdied and sixty vessels, of which nearly seven 
limidred were British and the rest Allied 

Here is the official list, m which ships not engaged m embarking 
troops are omitted. 


BRITISH SHIPS 

7 olal eiifa^ed 


Slink 


DnnutgeJ 


A A Cruiser . . , , . , i 


I 


Destroyers 3p 


Sloops, Corvettes, and Gunboats . . 5 

89 


<5 19 

1 X 


THE FAM or FRANCS 



Total eiiita^eJ 

6imk 

Damaged 

Minesweepers . . . . 

* • 

36 

5 

7 

Trawlers and Drifters .. 

• * 

77 

17 

6 

Special Service Vessels .. 

■ * 

3 

I 

_ 

Armed Boarding Vessels . 

• • 

3 

X 

I 

Motor Torpedo-boats and 

Motor Anti-Submarine Boats 

* « 

4 

— 

— 

Dutch Schuits (British Naval Crews) 

40 

4 

(Not 

rtiordcd) 

Yachts (Naval Crews) 

•• 

26 

3 

(Not 

ret. oak li) 

Personnel Ships . . 

• « 

4 S 

8 

8 

Hospital Carriers ^ . . 

« • 

8 

I 

s 

Naval Motor Boats . . 

Tugs 

*Othei Small Craft . . 

« « 

• • 

• • 

12 

22 

372 

6 

3 

170 

(Not 

recortlcd) 

(Not 

recorded) 

(Not 

recorded) 

Total 

• • 

6 yj 

226 


ALLILD 

SHIPS 



Warships (all types) .. 

Other Ships and Ciaft 

a • 

• • 

49 

119 

8 

9 

(Not 

rctordt J) 
(Not 
rtcoidt d) 

Total 

• * 

168 

17 


Grand Total 

• • 

861 

243 


■* 'k 

Hr 

* 

■k 



Mean-while ashore around Dunkirk the occupation of the 
penmeter was effected with precision The troops ariivcd out of 
chaos and were formed in order along the defences, which even 
in two days had grown. Those men who were in best shape 

* Omitting ships’ lifeboats ,ind some othci privately owntcl small cr.att, o( v/hicli no 
record is available 
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turned about to form the Ime. Divisions like die 2nd and 
5 th, which had suffered most, were held in reserve on the 
beaches and were then embarked early. In the fust instance there 
weie to be thiee corps on the front, but by the 29th, with the 
French taking a greatei share in the defences, two sufficed Tlie 
enemy had closely follow^ed the withdrawal, and haul fighting 
was mcessant, espcaally on the flanks near Nicuport and Beigues 
As the evacuation went on the steady decrease in the number ol 
tioops, both British and French, was accompanied by a coiic- 
sponding contraction of the defence. On the beaches, among the 
sand dunes, for three, four, or five days scores of thousands of 
men dwelt undei unrelenting air attack Hitler’s belief that the 
German Air Foice would render escape impossible, and that thcic- 
fore he should keep his armouied formations for the final stroke 
of the campaign, was a mistaken but not unreasonable view 

Three factors falsified his expectations First, the incessant air- 
bombing of the masses of troops along the seashoic did them very 
httle harm The bombs plunged into the soft sand, which mullled 
their explosions In the eaily stages, after a crashing air raul, the 
troops were astonished to find that liaidly anybody had been 
killed or wounded. Everywhere there had been explosions, but 
scarcely anyone was the worse. A rocky shoie would have pio- 
duced far more deadly results Presently the soldiers legarded the 
air attacks with contempt They ciouchccl in the sand dunes with 
composure and growing hope. Before them lay the giey but not 
unfiiendly sea Beyond, the rescuing ships and — Home. 

The second factor which Hitler had not foicseen was the 
slaughter of his airmen British and German air quality was pur 
directly to the test By intense effort Fightei Command main- 
tained successive patrols ovci the scene, and fought the enemy at 
long odds. Houi aftei hout they bit into the Gciman lighter and 
bomber squadrons, taking a heavy toll, scatteiing tliem and 
driving them away. Day after day this went on, till the glorious 
victory of the Royal Au Force was gained Wherevet German 
aircraft were encounteied, sometimes in forties and fifties, they 
were instantly attacked, often by single s(|uadions or less, and shot 
down in scoies, which presently added up into hundieds. The 
whole Metropolitan Air Force, our last sacred rescivc, was used 
Sometimes the fighter pilots made four sorties a day A clear 
lesult was obtained The supciior enemy were beaten or killed, 
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and for all tlieir bravery mastered, or even cowed. This was a 
decisive clash Unhappily, the troops on the beaches saw very 
httle of this epic conflict b the air, often miles away or above the 
clouds. They knew nothing of the loss inflicted on the enemy 
All they felt was the bombs scourging the beaches, cast by the foes 
who had got through, but did not perhaps return. There was 
even a bitter anger in the Army against the Air Force, and some 
of the troops landing at Dover or at Thames ports in their 
Ignorance insulted men in Air Force uniform. They should have 
clasped their hands; but how could they know? In Parliament I 
took pains to spread the truth. 

But all the aid of die sand and all the prowess in the air would 
have been vain without the sea. The instructions given ten or 
twelve days before had, under the pressure and emotion of events, 
borne ama7ing frmt. Perfect disciplme prevailed ashore and afloat. 
The sea was calm. To and fro between the shore and the ships 
plied the httle boats, gathering the men from the beaches as they 
waded out or pickmg them from the water, with total indifference 
to the an bombardment, which often claimed its victims. Their 
numbers alone defied air attack. The Mosquito Armada as a 
whole was unsmkable In the midst of our defeat glory came to 
the Island people, united and unconquerable; and the tale of tlie 
Dunkirk beaches will shme in whatever records are preserved of 
our affairs. 

Notwithstanding the valiant work of the small craft it must not 
be forgotten that the heaviest burden fell on the ships plying from 
Dunkirk harbour, where two-thirds of the men were embarked. 
The destroyers played the predominant part, as the casualty list on 
pages 89-90 shows. Nor must the great part played by the per- 
sonnel ships with their mercantile crews be overlooked. 

* * ★ ★ * 

The progress of the evacuation was watched with anxious eyes 
and growmg hope. On the evenmg of the 27th Lord Goit’s 
position appeared critical to the naval authorities, and Captam 
Tennant, R.N , from the Admiralty, who had assumed the duties 
of Semor Naval Officer at Dunkirk, signalled for all available craft 
to be sent to the beaches immediately, as "evacuation to-morrow 
night IS problematical . The picture presented was grim, even 
desperate. Extreme efforts were made to meet die call, and a 
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cimsei, eight destioyers, and twenty-six other vessels were sent. 
The 28tli was a day of tension, winch gradually eased as the 
position on land was stabihsed with the powerful help of the 
Royal Air Force The naval plans were carried ihiougli despite 
severe losses on the 29th, when tlnee destroyers and twenty-one 
other vessels were sunk and many others damaged. 

There was never any question of our leavmg the French behind 
Here was my order before any request or complamt from the 
French was received 

Prme Minister to Secretary oj State for War, 

C I G,S., and General Ismay 29 v 40 

(Oiignial to C.I G S ) 

It is essential that the French should share 111 such evacuations fiom 
Dunkirk as may be possible Nor must diey be dependent only upon 
their own shipping resouices Arrangements must be coiiceitea at 
once with the French Missions m this country, or, if necessary, with the 
French Government, so that no reproaches, or as few as possible, may 
arise. It might perhaps be well if we evacuated die two French divisions 
from Dunkirk, and replaced them pro tern, with our own. tioops, thus 
simphfymg the command But let me have the best proposals possible, 
and advise me whether tiiere is any action I should take. 

Prime Minister to General Spears (Paris) 29.V.40 

Folio wmg for Reynaud, foi communication to Weygand and 
Georges. 

We have evacuated neaily 50,000 from Dunkirk and beaches, and 
hope another 30,000 to-mglit Front may be beaten m at any Lime, 
or piers, beaches, and shipping rendered imiisabJe by air attack, and 
also by artiUery fire from the south-west. No one can tell how long 
present good flow will last, or how much we can save for future 
We wish French troops to share m evacuation to fullest possible extent, 
and Adimralty have been instructed to aid French Marine as required 
We do not know how many will be forced to capitulate, but we must 
share this loss together as best we can, and, above all, bear it without 
reproaches arising from inevitable confusion, sti esses, and strains 
As soon as we have reorganised our evacuated troops, and prepared 
foices necessary to safeguard our hfe against threatened and perhaps 
iranunent invasion, we shall build up a new B E F. fiom St Nazaire 
I am bringing Regulars from India and Palestine, Austrahaiis and 
Canadians are arnving soon At present wc are removing equipment 
south of Armens beyond what is needed for five divisions But this is 
only to get into order and meet impending shock, and wc shall shortly 
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send you new scheme for reinforcement of our troops in France. I send 
this in all comradeship Do not hesitate to speak frankly to me 
* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

On the 30th I held a meeting of the three Seivicc Miiusteis 
and the Chiefs of Staff in the Adimialty War Room. We 
considered the events of the day on the Belgian coast. The total 
number of troops bionght off had risen to 120,000, including only 
6,000 French, 860 vessels of all kinds were at work. A message 
from Admiral Wake-Walker at Dunkirk said that, in spite of 
intense bombardment and air attack, 4,000 men had been em- 
barked in the previous hour He also thought that Dunkirk itscli 
would probably be unrenable by the next day. I emphasised the 
urgent need of getting off more French troops. To fill to do so 
might do irreparable harm to the relations between ourselves and 
our Ally. I also said that when the British strength was reduced 
to that of a corps we ought to tell Lord Gort to embark and retuin 
to England, leaving a Corps Comm.indcr in charge. The British 
Army would have to stick it out as long as possible so that tlx 
cvacuanon of the French could continue 

Knowing well the character of Lord Gort, I wrote out in my 
own hand the following order to him, which was sent officially 
by die War Office at 2 p m on the 30th: 

Continue to defend the picsent perinictcr to the utmost in order to 
cover maximum evacuation now proceeding well Report every three 
hours through La Panne. If we can still communicate we sli.ill scud 
you an order to return to England witli such officers as you may choose 
at the moment when we deem your command so reduced that it can 
be handed over to a Coips Commander You should now noininate 
this Commander If communications are broken you are to liaiid over 
and return as specified when your cftccuve fighting foice docs not 
exceed the equivalent of three divisions This is in accordance with 
correct military procedure, and no personal discretion is left you m the 
matter On pohtical grounds it would be a needless tnumpli to the 
enemy to capture you when only a small force remained under your 
orders The Corps Commander chosen by you should be ordered to 
carry on the d^ence in conjunction with the French, and ev.-icuation 
whether from Dunkirk or the beaches, but when in Ins jiulgmciit no 
further organised evacuation is possible and no further propoitionatc 
damage can be inflicted on the enemy he is authorised 111 coiisukaiion 
with the senior French Commander to capitulate formally to avoid 
useless slaughter 
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It is possible that this last message influenced other great events 
and the fortunes of another valiant Commander. When I was at 
die White House at the end of December 1941 1 learned from the 
President and Mr. Stunson of the approaching fate of General 
MacArthur and the American garrison at Corregidor. I thought 
it right to show them the way m winch we had dealt widi die 
position of a Commander-in-Chief whose force was reduced to a 
small fraction of his original command. The President and Mr. 
Stunson both read the telegram with profound attention, and I 
was struck by the impression it seemed to make upon them. 
A htde later in the day Mr. Stunson came back and asked for a 
copy of It, which I immediately gave him. It may be (for I do 
not know) diat tins influenced them m the right decision which 
they took in ordermg General MacArthur to hand over his 
command to one of his subordmate generals, and dius saved for 
all his future glonous services the great Commander who would 
otherwise have perished or passed the war as a Japanese captive, 
I should hke to thmk this was true. 

•k -k it It It 

On the 30th members of Lord Gort’s staff m conference with 
Admiral Ramsay at Dover informed him that daylight on Jime l 
was the latest time up to which die eastern perimeter might be 
expected to hold. Evacuation was therefore pressed on with the 
utmost urgency to ensure, so far as possible, that a British rear- 
guard of no more than about four thousand men would then 
remam ashore. Later it was found that dus number would be 
msufflcient to defend the final covering positions, and it was 
decided to hold the British sector mitil midnight June 1-2, 
evacuation proceeduig meanwhile on the basis of full equality 
between French and Bntish forces. 

Such was die situation when on the evening of May 31 Lord 
Gort m accordance with his orders handed over Ins command to 
Major-General Alexander and returned to England. 

***** 

To avoid misunderstandings by keeping personal contact it 
was necessary for me to fly to Pans on May 31 for a meeting 
of the Supreme W^ar Council. W^ith me m the plane came 
Mr, Attlee and Generals Dill and Ismay. I also took General 
Spears, who had flown over on the 30th with the latest news 
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from Pans. This brilliant officer and Member of Parliament wai 
a friend of mine from the First Great War. Liaison officer be- 
tween the left of the French and the nght of the British Armies, 
he had taken me round the Vimy Budge b 1916, and had made 
me friends with General Fayollc, who commanded the 33 rd 
French Corps Speaking French with a perfect accent and bearing 
five wound-stripes on his sleeve, he was a personality at this 
moment fitted to our anxious relations. When Frenchmen and 
Englishmen arc m trouble together and arguments break out, the 
Frenchman is often voluble and vehement, and the Englishman 
unresponsive or even rude But Spears could say things to the 
bgh French personnel with an ease and force which 1 have never 
seen equalled. 

Tbs time we did not go to the Quai d’Orsay, but to M. Rcy- 
naud’s room at the War Office in the Rue Saint-Domimquc 
Attlee and I found Rcynaud and Marshal Pctain opposite to us 
as the only French Ministers Tbs was the first appearance of 
Pdtain, now Vice-President of the Council, at any of our meetings 
He wore plain clothes Our Ambassador, Dill, Ismay, and Spears 
were with us, and Weygand and Darlan, Captain de Margcne, 
head of Rcynaiid’s private office, and M Baudouin, Secretary of 
the French War Cabinet, represented the French. 

The first question was the position m Norway. 1 said that the 
British Government was of the considered opinion that the Narvik 
area should be evacuated at once. Our troops there, the destroyers 
involved, and a hundred anti-aircraft guns were badly wanted 
elsewhere We therefore proposed an evacuation beginning on 
June 2. The British Navy would transport and repatriate the 
French forces, the King of Norway, and any Norwegian troops 
who wished to come. Rcynaud said that the French Government 
agreed with tbs pohey The destroyers would be urgently 
rcqmred in the Mediterranean m the event of war with Italy 
The 16,000 men would be very valuable on the line of the Aisne 
and the Somme Tbs matter was therefore settled 

I then turned to Dunkirk The French seemed to have no more 
idea of what was happening to the Northern Armies than we had 
about the mam French front When 1 cold them that 165,000 
men, of whom 15,000 were French, had been taken off they were 
astonished They naturally drew attention to the marked British 
preponderance. 1 explamcd that tbs was due largely to the 
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fact that there had been many British administrative units in the 
back area who had been able to embark before fighting troops 
could be spared from the front. Moreover, die French tip to the 
present had had no orders to evacuate. One of the duct reasons 
why 1 had come to Pans was to make sure that the same orders 
were given to the French troops as to the British, The three 
British divisions now holding the centre would cover die evacua- 
tion of all the Allied forces. That, and the sea transport, would 
be the British contribution to offset the heavy Alhed losses winch 
must now be faced. His Majesty’s Government had felt it neces- 
sary m the dire arcumstances to order Lord Gort to take off 
fightmg men and leave the wounded belund If present hopes 
were confirmed, 200,000 able-bodied troops might be got away 
Tins would be almost a miracle. Four days ago I would not have 
wagered on more than 50,000 as a maximum. I dwelt upon our 
terrible losses m equipment Reynaud paid a liandsome tribute 
to the work of the Bntish Navy and Air Force, for winch I 
thanked him. We then spoke at some length upon what could 
be done to rebuild the Bntish forces m France. 

Meanwhile Admiral Darlan liad drafted a telegram to Admiral 
Abrial at Dunkirk’ 

(1) A bndgehead shall be held round Dunkirk with die divisions 
under your command and those undci Biitish command 

(2) As soon as you are convmced that no troops outside the bridge- 

head can make their way to the points of embarkation the uoops 
holding the bridgehead shall withdraw and embark, the British forces 
mbai king first / 

I mtervened at once to say that the British would not embark 
first, but that the evacuation should proceed on equal terms 
between the Bntish and the Ficnch— “Brus dessus bras dessous ” 
The British would form the rearguard Tins was agreed. 

The conversation next turned to Italy. 1 expressed the British 
view that if Italy came m we should strike at her at once m the 
most effective manner. Many Itahans were opposed to war, and 
all should be made to reahse its seventy. I proposed that wc should 
strike by air-bombiiig at the 1101 th- western mdustrial triangle 
enclosed by the three cities of Milan, Turm and Genoa Reynaud 
agreed that the Alhes must strike at once; and Admiral Darlan 
said he had a plan ready for the naval and aerial bombardment ot 
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Italy’s Oil supplies, largely stored along the coast between the 
frontier and Naples. The necessary technical discussions were 
arranged. 

1 then mentioned my desire that more Ministers of the Adminis- 
tration I had just foimed should become acquainted with then 
French opposite numbers as soon as possible For instance, I 
should like Mr. Beviii, the Minister of Labour and trade tmion 
leader, to visit Pans Mr Bevm was showing gicat energy, and 
under bs leadership the British working class was now giving up 
holidays and privileges to a far greater extent than in the last war 
Reynaud cordially assented. 

After some talk about Tangier and the importance of keeping 
Spam out of the war, I spoke on the general outlook. The Allies, 
1 said, must maintain an unflinching front against all their enemies. 
. . . The United States had been roused by recent events, and, even 
if they did not enter the war, would soon be prepared to give us 
powerful aid An invasion of England, if it took place, would 
have a still more profound effect on the United States England 
did not fear invasion, and would resist it most fiercely in every 
village and hamlet It was only afiei her essential need of troops 
had been met that the balance of her armed forces could be put 
at the disposal of her French ally ... I was absolutely convinced 
we had only to cany on the fight to conquer. Even if one of us 
should be struck down, the othci must not abandon the struggle. 
The British Government weic piepaicd to wage war from the 
New World, if through some tfisastcr England herself were laid 
waste If Germany defeated cithei ally or both, she would give 
no mercy; we should be reduced to the status of vassals and slaves 
for ever It would be better far that the civilisation of Wcsteni 
Europe with all its achievements should come to a tragic but 
splendid end than that the two great democracies should linger on, 
stripped of aO that made life worth living. 

Mr. Attlee then said that he entirely agreed with my view 
“The British people now realise the danger with which they arc 
faced, and know that in the event of a German victory everything 
they have built up will be destroyed The Germans kill not only 
men, but ideas Our people arc resolved as never before m tlicir 
histoiy ’’ Reynaud thanked us for wli.it we had said. Me was 
sure chat the morale of the German people was not up to the level 
of the momentary triumph of their Aimy. If France could hold 
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the Somme with the help of Britain and if Amencan industry 
came in to make good the disparity m arms, then we could be 
sure of victory. He was most grateful, he said, for my renewed 
assurance that if one coimtry went under the other would not 
abandon the struggle. 

The formal meeting tlien ended. 

After we rose from the table some of the principals talked 
together m the bay wmdow in a somewhat different atmosphere. 
Chief among these was Marshal Pdtain. Spears was with me, 
helpmg me out with my French and speaking himself. The young 
Frenchman, Captam de Margerie, had already spoken about fight- 
mg it out m Africa. But Marshal Pdtain’s attitude, detached and 
sombre, gave me the feehng that he would face a separate peace. 
The influence of his personality, his reputation, his serene accept- 
ance of the march of adverse events, apart from any words he 
used, was almost overpowermg to those imdcr his spell. One of 
the Fienchmen, I cannot remember who, said in their polished 
way that a contmuance of military reverses might in certain 
evcntuahties enforce a modification of foreign policy upon 
France. Here Spears rose to the occasion, and, addressing liimself 
particularly to Marshal P^tain, said m perfect Fiench* “I suppose 
you understand, M. le Marechal, that that would mean blockade?” 
Someone else said* “That would perhaps be inevitable.” But 
then Spears to Petain’s face' “That would not only mean block- 
ade, but bombardment of all French poits m German hands ” I was 
glad to have this said I sang my usual song we would fight on 
whatever happened ot whoever fell out. 

* *■ ifc * * 

Again we had a night of petty raids, and m the morning I 
departed, Heie was the information that awaited me on my 
leturn; 

Prime Minister to General Weygand 1.VI.40 

Crisis m evacuation now reached Five fighter squadrons, acting 
almost conunuously, is die most we can do, but six ships, several filled 
with troops, sunk by bombing tins morning Artillery fire menacing 
only practicable channel Enemy closing in on reduced bridgcliead 
By trying to hold on till to-morrow we may lose all By going to-iiiglit 
much may certainly be saved, though much wiU be lost. Notliing like 
numbers of effective French troops you mention beheved in bridgc- 
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head now, and we doubt whether such large numbers temain in area, 
Situation camaot be fully judged by Admiral Abrial in the fortiess, 
nor by you, nor by us here We have therefore ordered General 
Alexander, commanding British sector of biidgchead, to judge, in 
consultation with Admiral Abrial, whether to try to stay over to- 
morrow or not Trust you will agree. 


May 31 and June i saw the climax though not the end at 
Dunkirk On these two days over 132,000 men were safely 
landed in England, nearly onc-third of them having been brought 
from the beaches m small craft under fierce air attack and shell- 
fire. On Jime i from eaily dawn onward the enemy bombeis 
made their greatest efforts, often timed when our own fighters 
had withdrawn to refuel. These attacks took heavy toll of the 
crowded shipping, which suffered almost as much as m all the 
previous week On this single day our losses by air attack, by 
mmes, E-boats, or other misadventure were thirty-one ships smik 
and eleven damaged. On land the enemy increased their pressure 
on the bridgehead, doing their utmost to break through They 
were held at bay by the despeiate resistance of the Allied ic.ai- 
giiaids. 

The final phase was earned through with much skill and 
precision Foi the fust time it became possible to plan ahead 
instead of being forced to rely on hourly improvisations. At 
dawn on June 2 about four tliousand Biitish with seven anti- 
aircraft gims and twelve anti-tank guns remained on the outskirts 
of Dunkirk with the still considerable French forces holding the 
contracting perimeter. Evacuation was now possible only 111 
darkness, and Admiral Ramsay determined to make a massed 
descent on the harbour that night with all his available resources 
Besides tugs and small craft, foity-foiir ships were sent that even- 
ing from England, including eleven destroyers and fourteen mine- 
sweepers. Forty French and Belgian vessels also participated 
Before rmdnight the British rearguard was embarked. 

This was not however the end of the Dunkirk story We 
had been prepared to carry considerably greater numbers of 
French that night than had offered themselves. The result was 
that when our ships, many of them still empty, had to withdraw 
at dawn, great numbers of French troops, many still in contact 
with the enemy, remained ashore. One moic effort had to be 
made. Despite the exhaustion of ships’ compames aftci so many 
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days without rest or respite, the call was answer ed. On June ,i 
2(5,175 Frenchmen were landed in England, over twenty-one 
thousand of them in British ships. Unfortunately several thou- 
sands remained, who continued the fight in the contracting 
bridgehead until the morning of the 4th, when the enemy was in 
the outskirts of the town and they had come to an end of then 
powers. They had fought gallantly for many days to cover the 
evacuation of their British and French comiades. They were to 
spend the next years hi captivity Let us remember that but for 
the endurance of the Dunkirk rearguard the rc-crcatiou of an 
army in Britain for home defence and final victory would have 
been gravely prejudiced. 

Fmally, at 2 23 p.ni. on June 4 the Admiialty, m agreement 
with the French, announced diat Operation “Dynamo” was now 
completed 


BRITISH AND ALLIED TROOPS LANDED IN ENGLAND* 


Date 

From 

the 

Beaches 

From 
Dmkit k 
tiarbour 

Total 

Acaiiniilated 

Total 

May 27 

• 

Nil 

7,669 

7,669 

7,669 

28 


5.930 

11,874 

17,80 1 

25,473 

29 

• 

13,753 

33,558 

47,310 

72,783 

30 

• * 

29,513 

34.311 

53.823 

126,606 

3 t 

• * 

22.943 

45,073 

68,014 

194,620 

June I 


17.348 

47.031 

64,429 

259,049 

2 

• v* 

6.695 

19,561 

26,256 

285,305 

3 

• * 

1,870 

24,876 

26,746 

312,051 

4 

4 • 

622 

22,553 

26,175 

333.226 

Grand Total 

98,671 

239.555 

338,226 



* * * * * 


Parliament assembled on June 4, and it was my duty to lay the 
^ory y before them both m public and later in secret session. 
Hie narrative requires only a few extracts from my speech, winch 
IS extant It was operative to explain not only to our own people 
but to the world that our resolve to fight on was based on serious 
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grounds, and was no mere despairing effort. It was also nglit to 
lay bare my own reasons for confidence. 

We imiht be very caieftil not to assign to this deliverance the attributes of 
a victory. Wars arc not won by evacuations. But there was a victory 
inside tlus deliverance, which should be noted. It was gained by the 
Air Foice Many of our soldiers coming back have not seen the Air 
Force at work, tlicy saw only the bombers which escaped its protective 
attack They underrate its achievements I have heard much talk ol 
this, that IS why I go out of my way to say this 1 will tell you about it 

This was a gieat trial of strength betw'een the Biitish and German 
Air Forces Can you conceive a greater objective for the Germans m 
the air dian to make evacuation from these beaches impossible, and to 
sink aU these ships which were displayed, almost to tlie extent ol 
thousands? Could there have been an objective of greater military 
importance and significance for the whole purpose of the war than 
this? They tried hard, and they were beaten back, they were frustiated 
in their task. We got die Aimy away, and they liave paid fourlohl 
for any losses which they have inflicted . . All of our types and all out 
pilots have been vmdicated as supciior to what they have at present 
10 face. 

When we consider how much greater would be our advantage in 
defending the air above this Island agiinst an overseas attack, I must say 
that I find in these facts a sure basis upon which practical and rc.assurtiig 
thoughts may rest I will pay my tiibutc to these young airmen The 
great French Army was very laigely, for the time being, cast hack and 
disturbed by the onrush ot a few thousands of armouied vehicles M.i) 
It not also be that the cause of civilisation itself will be defended by die 
skill and devotion of a few thousand airmen? 

We are told that Herr Hitler has a plan for invading the Biitish Isles 
This has often been thought of before When Napoleon lay at Boulogiit 
for a year widi his flat-bottomed boats and his Giand Army he was 
told by someone ‘‘I here are bitter weeds m England” There arc 
certainly a great many more of them since the British Expeditionaiy 
Force returned 

The whole question of Horae Defence against invasion is, of course, 
powerfully afiected by the fact that we have for the time being in this 
island incomparably stronger military forces than we have ever had 
at any moment m this war or the last. But this will not continue 
We shall not be content with a defensive war We have our duty to 
our Ally We have to reconstitute and build up the Biitisli Expedi- 
lionary Force once again, under its galkint Commaiidcr-in-Chicf, Lord 
Gort All this IS in tram, but in the interval we must put our defences 
111 tlus Island into such a high state of organisation tliat die fewest 
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possible numbers will be required to give effective security and that tlic 
largest possible potential of offensive effort may be realised. On this 
we are now engaged. 

I ended m a passage which was to prove, as will be seen, a timely 
and important factor in United States decisions. 

“Even though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
States have fallen or may fall into tlie grip of the Gestapo and all 
the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail. We 
shall go on to the end. We shall fight m France, we shall fight 
m the seas and oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence 
and growmg strength m the air; we shall defend our Island, 
whatever the cost may be. We shall fight on the beaches, we shall 
fight on the landing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in 
the streets, we shall fight m the hiUs, we shall never surrender; 
and even if, winch I do not for a moment believe, this Island or a 
large part of it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire 
beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the Bntish Fleet, would 
carry on the struggle, until, m God’s good time, the New World, 
with all its power and might, steps forth to tlie rescue and the 
hberation of the Old.” 
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THE RUSH FOR THE SPOILS 


Traditmal British and Italian Friendship - Advantafies to Italy and 
Mussolini oj Neutiality - My Message to Mtusolim on Becoming 
Prime Minister - His Hard Response - Reynaud’s Visit to London oj 
May 26 - France and Bntam Invite President Roosevelt to Intervene - 
My Telegram Conveying the Cabinet Decision oj May 28 - Prepara- 
tions to Strike at Italy Should She Declare War - Italy and Yugo- 
slavia - The Italian Declaration oj War - The Attack on the Alpine 
Front Stopped by the French Army - Ciano' s Letter to Me oj December 
23, 1943 - President Roosevelt's Denunciation of Italy - My Telegram 
to Him of June ii - Anglo-Soviet Relations - Molotov's Congtatiila- 
lions upon German Victories - Sir Stafford Cnpps Appointed Am- 
bassador to Moscow - My Letter to Stalm of June 25, 1940 - The 
Soviet Shaie of the Spoil 


f I HE friendship between the British and Italian peoples sprang 
I from the days of GanbaJdi and Cavour. Every stage in che 
X liberation of Northern Italy from Austna and every step 
towards Italian umty and independence had commanded the 
sympathies of Victorian Liberahsm. This had bred a warm and 
enduring response. The declaration in the original Treaty of 
Triple Alhance between Italy, Germany, and die Austro-Hmi- 
ganan Empire stipulated chat m no arcumstances should Italy 
be drawn into war with Great Britain, Bntish influence had 
powerfullv contributed to the Italian accession to the Allied cause 
in the First World War. The rise of Mussoluu and the cstablisli- 
inent ol Fascism as a counter to Bolshevism had 111 its early pliases 
divided Bntisli opimon on party Imes, but had not affected the 
broad foundations of goodwill between the peoples. Wc have 
seen that until Mussolini’s designs against Abyssima had raised 
grave issues he had ranged himself with Great Bntain in oppo- 
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sition to Hitlensm and German ambitions I have told in the pre- 
vious volume the sad tale of how the Baldwm-Chambcrlain 
policy about Abyssinia brought us the worst of both worlds, how 
we estranged the Italian dictator without breaking his power, and 
how the League of Nations was injured without Abyssinia being 
saved. We have also seen the earnest but futile efforts made by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Lord Halifax to win 
back during the period of appeasement Mussolini’s lost favour. 
And finally there was the growth of Mussolini’s conviction that 
Britain’s sun had set, and diat Italy’s future could, with German 
help, be founded on the rums of die British Empire. This liad 
been followed by the creation of the Bcrlm-Ronic Axis, in 
accordance with which Italy nught well have been expected to 
enter the war agamst Britam and France on its very first day. 

It was certainly only common prudence for Mussolini to see 
liow the war would go before committing himself and his couiiti v 
irrevocably. The process of waiting was by no means unprofit- 
able. Italy was courted by both sides, and gamed much considera- 
tion for her mterests, many profitable contracts, and time to 
improve her armaments. Thus the twihglit months liad passed 
It is an interescmg speculation what the Italian fortunes would 
have been if this pohey had been maintained The United States 
with its large Italian vote might well have made it clear to Hitler 
that an attempt to rally Italy to Ins side by force of arms would 
raise the gravest issues. Peace, prosperity, and growing power 
would have been the piize of a persistent neutrality Once Hitler 
was embroiled with Russia this happy state might have been 
almost mdefinitely piolonged, with ever-growing benefits, and 
Mnssohni might have stood forth in the peace or in the closing 
year of the war as the wisest statesman the sunny peninsula and its 
industrious and prolific people had known. Tins was a more 
agreeable situation than that which m fact awaited him 

At the time when I was Chancellor of the Excheejuer under Mr 
Baldwin ui the years after 1924 1 did what I could to pieserve the 
traditional friendship between Italy and Bntam. I made a debt 
settlement with Count Volpi which contrasted very favourably 
with the arrangements made with France I received the warmest 
expressions of gratitude from the Duce, and with difficulty 
escaped tlie highest decoration. Moreover, in the confiict between 
Fascism and Bolshevism there was no doubt where my syni- 
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pathies and convictions lay. On the two occasions m 1927 when 
I met Mussohm our personal relations had been intimate and 
easy. I would never have encouraged Britam to make a breach 
with luni about Abyssmia or roused the League of Nations 
agamst lum unless we were prepared to go to war m the last 
extreme He, like Hitler, miderstood and iii a way respected my 
campaign for British rearmament, though he was very glad 
British public opmion did not support my view. 

In the ciisis we had now reached of the disastrous Battle of 
France it was clearly my duty as Prime Munster to do my utmost 
to keep Italy out of the conflict, and though 1 did not indulge in 
vam hopes I at once used what resources and influence I might 
possess Six days after becoming head of the Government I wrote 
at the Cabmet s desire the appeal to Mussohm which, together 
with Ins answer, was published two years later m very different 
circumstances. 

Prime Minister to Signor Mussohm 16 V 40 

Now that I have taken up my office as Prime Munster and Munster 
of Defence I look back to our nicetuigs 111 Rome and feel a desire to 
speak woids of goodwill to you as Chief of the Italian nation across 
what seems to be a swiftly-widciniig gulf Is it too late to stop a river 
of blood from flowing between the British and Italian peoples^ We 
can no doubt inflict grievous injuries upon one .another and maul each 
other cruelly, and clatken the Mcditciraneaii with our stiifc If you so 
decree, it must be so, but I declare that I have never been the enemy of 
Ilalian greatness, nor cvei at hc.art the foe of the Italian lawgiver It is 
idle to predict the couise of the grc.at battles now raging in Europe, but 
I am suic diat whatever may happen on the Continent England will go 
on to the end, even quite alone, as we have done before, .and I believe 
with some assurance that we shall be aided in increasing measute by the 
United States, .and, indeed, by all the Americas 

I beg you to believe that it is 111 no spirit of weakness or of fear that 
I nialce tlus solemn appeal, which will remain on record. Down the 
ages above all other calls comes die cry that the joint heirs of Latin and 
Chnstian civihsation must not be ranged against one another in mortal 
stnfc. Hearken to it, I beseech you ui all honour and respect, before die 
dread signal is given. It will never be given by us 

The response was hard. It had at least the mciit of candour. 

Signor Mussolini to Prime Minister 18 v.40 

I reply to die message wluch you have sent me in order to tell you 
that you arc certainly awase of grave reasons of an histoucal and 
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contingent character which have ranged our two countries in opposite 
camps Witliout going back very far in time I remind you of tlie 
initiative taken in 1935 by your Government to organise at Geneva 
sanenons agamst Italy, engaged in securing for herself a small space in 
the Afbcan sun without causing the slightest injury to your interests 
and territories or those of others. I remind you also of the real and 
actual state of servitude m which Italy finds herself m her own sea 
If it was to honour your signature that your Government declared war 
on Germany, you will understand that the same sense of honour and 
of respect for engagements assumed in the Italian-Gerraan Treaty 
guides Itahan pohey to-day and to-morrow m the face of any event 
whatsoever. 

From this moment we could have no doubt of Mussolini’s 
intention to enter the war at his most favourable opportunity. His 
resolve had m fact been made as soon as the defeat of the French 
armies was obvious On May 13 he had told Cuno that he 
would declare war on France and Britain witlim a month. His 
official decision to declare war on any date suitable after June < 
was imparted to the Italian Chiefs of Staff on May 29. At Hitler’s 
request the date was postponed to June 10. 

On May 26, while the fate of the Northern Armies himg in the 
balance and no one could be sure that any would escape, Rey- 
naud flew over to England to have a talk with us about tins topic, 
which had not been absent from our minds. The Itahan declara- 
tion of war must be expected at any moment. Thus France would 
bum upon another front, and a new foe would march hungrily 
upon her m the South. Could anything be done to buy oB 
Mussolini? That was the question posed. I did not clunk there 
was the shglitcst chance, and every fact that the French Premier 
used as an argument for trying only made me surer there was no 
hope. However, Reynaud was under strong pressure at home, 
and we on our side wished to give full consideration to our Ally, 
whose one vital weapon, her Army, was breakmg m her hand. M 
Reynaud has pubhshed a full account of Ins visit, and especially 
of his conversations.* Lord Halifax, Mr Chamberlain, Mr 
Attlee, and Mr Eden were also at our meetmgs. Although there 
was no need to marshal the grave facts, M Reynaud dwelt not 
obscurely upon the possible French withdiawal from the war 

* Reynaud, La France a satiiri i'Ewapt. VoL H, pp. aoo ff 
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He himself would figlit on, but there was always the possibihty 
that he might soon be replaced by others of a different temper 
We had already on May 25 at the instance of the French 
Goveriinient made a joint request to President Roosevelt to 
intervene. In this message Britain and France authorised him to 
state that we understood Italy had territorial grievances against 
us in the Mediterranean, that we were disposed to consider at 
once any reasonable claims, that the Alhes would admit Italy 
to the Peace Conference with a status equal to that of any belli- 
gerent, and that we would invite the President to sec that any 
agreement reached now was carried out. The President acted 
accordingly, but Ins addresses were repulsed by the Italian dictator 
in the most abiupt manner. At our meeting with Reynaud wc 
had already tins answer before us. The French Premier now 
suggested more precise proposals. Obviously, if these were to 
icmedy Italy’s state of servitude in her own sea”, they must 
affect the status both of Gibraltar and Suez. France was prepared 
to make similar concessions about Tunis. 

We were not able to show any favour to these ideas This 
was not because it was wrong to examine them or because it did 
not seem worth while at tins moment to pay a heavy price to 
keep Italy out of the war. My own fcclmg was that at the pitch 
m winch our affairs lay we had nothmg to offer which Mussolini 
could not take for himself or be given by Hitler if wc were de- 
feated. One cannot easily make a bargain at the last gasp. Once 
we started negotiatmg for the friendly mediation of the Ducc 
we should destroy our power of fighting on 1 found my col- 
leagues very stiff and tough All our minds ran much more on 
bonibmg Milan and Turm the moment Mussolini declared war, 
and seemg how he liked dial. Reynaud, who did not at heart 
disagree, seemed convinced, or at least content The most we 
could promise was to bring the matter before the Cabinet and 
send a defimte answer the next day Reynaud and I lunched 
alone together at the Admiralty. The following telegram, the 
greater part of which is my own worduig, embodies the con- 
clusions of the War Cabinet: 

Prime Minister to M Reynaud 28 V.40 

I I have with my colleagues examined with the most careful and 
sympathetic attention the proposal for an approacli by way of precise 
offer of concessions to Signor Mussolini tliat you have forwarded to 
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me to-day, fully realismg die teriible situaUon with wliic h we are both 
faced at this moment 

Z. Since we last discussed tins matter the new fact which has 
occurred, namely, the capitulation of the Belgian Army, has greatly 
changed our position for the worse, for it is evident that the chance o£ 
TOthdrawing the armies of Generals Blanchard and Gort fioin the 
Channel ports has become very problematical The first ellect of such 
a disaster must be to make it impossible at such a moment foi Germany 
to put forwaid any terms hkcly to be acceptable, and neither we noi 
you would be prepared to give up our independence without fighting 
for it to die end 

3. In the formula prepared last Sunday by Lord Halifax it was 
suggested that if Signoi Mussohiii would co-operate with us 111 securing 
a settlement of all European questions wlncli would safeguaid our 
independence and form the basis of a just and durable peace for 
Europe we should be prepared to discuss Ins claims m the Meditei- 
rancan You now piopose to add certain specific offers, wlucli I cannot 
suppose would have any chance of moving Signor Mussolini, and 
wluch once made could not be subsequently wididrawn, m order to 
induce him to undertake the role of mediator, wlucli the foi inula 
discussed on Sunday contemplated. 

4 I and my colleagues believe that Signor Mussolini has long liad 
It m mind diat he might eventually fill this role, no doubt counting 
upon substaiinal advantages for Italy in the process But we arc 
convinced that at this moment when Elidei is flushed with victory and 
certainly comits on early and complete collapse of Allied resistance it 
would be impossible for Sigiior Miissohni to put forward pioposals for 
a conference with any success I may remind you also that tlic President 
of die U S A has received a wholly negative reply to tlie proposal 
which we jointly a.sked liiin to make, and that no response has been 
made to the approach which Lord Hahfax made to tlic Italian Am- 
bassador here last Saturday 

5. Therefore, without excluding the possibility of an approach to 
Signor Mussolmi at some time, we cannot feel that this woidd be the 
light moment, and I am bound to add diat in my opinion the eflfcct 
on the morale of our people, which is now firm and resolute, would 
be extremely dangerous You youiself can best judge what would be 
the enect in France. 

6 You will ask, then, how is the situation to be impioved? My 
reply is that by showing that after die loss of our two fNorthernl 
arimes and the support of our Belgian ally we stiU have stout hearts 
and confidence m ourselves we shall at once strengthen our hands in 
negouations and draw the admiration and perhaps the matciul help of 
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the U S.A. Moreover, we fed tliat as long as we stand together our 
undefeated Navy and our Air Force, which is daily destroying German 
fighters and bombers at a formidable rate, afford us the means of 
exercising in our common interest a continuous pressure upon 
Germany’s internal hfe 

y. 'We have reason to beheve that the Germans too are working 
to a time-table, and that their losses and the hardships imposed on 
them, together with the fear of our air raids, is undermining then 
courage It would indeed be a tragedy if by too hasty an acceptance of 
defeat we threw away a chance that was almost within our grasp of 
securing an honourable issue from the struggle. 

8 In my view, if we both stand out we may yet save ourselves from 
the fate of Denmark and Poland Our success must depend first on our 
unity, then on our courage and endurance. 

This did not prevent the French Government from making a 
few days later a direct offer of their own to Italy of teriitoiial 
concessions, winch Mussolini treated with disdain. “He was not 
interested,” said Ciano to the French Ambassador on June 3, “in 
recovermg any French territories by peaceful negotiation He 
had decided to make war on France.”* Tins was only what we 
had expected. 

***** 

I now gave daily a sciies of directives to make sure that if wo 
were subjected to this odious attack by Mussolini wc should be 
.ible to strike back at once. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 28 V 40 

I. Pray bring the following before the C.O S Committee; 

What mcasuies have been taken, in the event of Italy’s going to wai, 
to attack Itahan forces in Abyssinia, sending rifles and money to the 
Abyssinian insurgents, and generally to disturb that country? 

1 understand General Smuts has sent a Union brigade to East Africa 
Is It there yet? When will it be? What other arrangements are made? 
What IS the strength of the Khartoum garrison, including troops in 
the Blue Nile Province? This i.s the opportunity for the Abyssmiaiis 
to hberate themselves, with Allied help 

2 If France is still our ally after an Italian declaration of war, it 
would appear extiemcly desirable that the combined Fleets, acting 
from opposite ends of the Mcditetmiiean, should pursue .an active 
offensive against Italy It is important that at the outset colbsion should 

See Reynaud, Vol II, p 209 
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take place both with the Itahan Navy and Air Force, in order that we 
can see what their quality really is, and whether it has changed at all 
since the last war The purely defensive strategy contemplated by 
Commander-m-Chief Mediterranean ought not to be accepted. Unless 
It is found that the fightmg quahties of the Italians are high, it will be 
much better that the Fleet at Alexandria should sally forth and run 
some nsks than that it should remam m a posture so markedly defensive 
Risks must be run at this juncture in all theatres, 

3 I presume that the Admiralty have a plan m tlie event of France 
becommg neutral. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay {and others) 29 v 40 

We must have eight battalions from Palestine home at die earliest 
moment I regard the Mediterranean as closed to troopslnps The 
choice is therefoie between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Let tins 
alternative route [across the desert to the Gulf] be exammed tins 
afternoon, and Admiralty be consulted, and repoit to me on relative 
times and safety The Australians can be left m Palestme for the 
moment, but the High Comrmssioner, like others, must conform to the 
supreme reqmrements of the State 

Adnnralty should say whether it would be possible to pick these men 
up at the Cape m the big Imers for extra speed. 

Prune Minister to First Lord of the Admiralty 30 v 40 

What measures have been taken to seize all Italian ships at the 
moment of war’ How many are there m British ports, and what can 
be done about them on the seas or m foreign ports’ Wdl you kindly 
pass this to the proper depaitment immediately. 

At the Supreme War Counal m Pans on May 31, winch has 
already been desenbed, it was agreed that tlie Allies should under- 
take offensive operations agamsc selected objectives m Italy at the 
earhest possible moment and that the French and British naval and 
an staffs should concert tlieir plans. We had also agrecc] that ui 
the event of Itahan aggression agamst Greece, of which there 
were mdications, we should make sure that Crete did not fall 
mto enemy hands, I pursued the same theme ui my mmutes 

Prime Minuter to Secretary of State for Air and Chief of 
Air Staff 2 vt 40 

It is of the utinost importance, m view of the [possible] laids on 
Lyons and Marseilles, that we should be able to strike back with our 
heavy bombers at Italy the moment she enters die war. I consider 
therefoie that these squadrons should be flovsm to ihcir aerodromes ui 
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Soutliern France at the earliest moment when French permission can be 
obtained and when die servicing units are ready for tlieir reception. 

Pray let me know at our meeting to-night what you propose. 

Prime Minister to S oj S. for Air and C.A S. 6.VI.40 

It IS of the highest importance that we should stake at Italy die 
moment war breaks out, or an overbearing ultimatum is received. 
Please let me know the exact position of the servicing units which are 
on their way to the southern aerodromes in France. 

An e.arly Itahan plan, favoured particularly by Ciano, had been 
that Itahan action in Europe should be confined to the launching 
of an attack on Yugoslavia, thus consohdating Italy’s power in 
Eastern Europe and strengthening her potential economic posi- 
tion. Mussolmi himself was for a time won over to this idc.i 
Graziani records that at the end of April the Duce told linn' “We 
must bring Yugoslavia to her knees, we have need of raw 
materials, and it is in her mines that we must find them In con- 
sequence my strategic directive is — defensive m the west (Prance) 
and offensive m the east (Yugoslavia) Prepare a study of the 
problem Graziani claims fhar he advised strongly against 
committing the Italian armies, short as they were of equipment, 
particularly of artillery, to a repetition of the Isonzo camp.iign of 
1915 There were also pohtical arguments against the Yugoslav 
plan The Germans were anxious at tins moment to avoid dis- 
turbing Eastern Europe. They feared it would provoke British 
action in the Balkans and might madvertcntly tempt Russia to 
further activity m the East. I was not unaware ot this aspect of 
Itahan policy. 

Prime Munster to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 6 vt 40 

I have hitherto argued against going to war with Italy because slie 
attacked [/ e , if she were to attack] Yugoslavia, and have wished to 
see whether it was a senous attack upon Yugoslavian independence or 
merely tabng some naval bases ra the Adriatic However, this situation 
has changed Italy is continually threatening to go to war with England 
and France, and not by “the back door” We arc so near a break with 
Italy on grounds which have nothing to do with Yugoslavia diat it 
would seem that our mam aim might well be now to procure this 
Balkan mobilisanon Will you think this over? 

***** 

’ Gririani, Ho Dlfe^o la Patrla, p 189 
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111 spite of the extreme efforts made by the United States, of 
winch Mr. Hull has given an impressive account in his memoirs,* 
nothing could turn Mussolini from his course Our preparations 
to meet the new assault and complication were well advanced 
when the moment came On June lo at 4.45 p m the Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informed the British Ambassador 
that Italy would consider herself at war with the United Kingdom 
from midnight that day A similar communication was made 
to the French Government. When Ciano delivered his note to 
the French Ambassador, M. Fran?ois-Poncct remarked as he 
reached the door “You too will find the Germans arc hard 
masters.” From his balcony in Rome Mussolini announced 
to well-organised crowds that Italy was at war with France 
and Britain. It was, as Ciano is said to have apologetically 
remarked later on, “a chance which comes only once in five 
thousand years.” Such chances, though rare, arc not necessarily 
good 

Forthwith the Italians attacked the French troops on the Alpine 
front and Great Britam reciprocally declared war on Italy Five 
Italian ships detained at Gibraltar were seized, and orders were 
given to the Navy to intercept and bring into conti oiled ports 
all Itahan vessels at sea On the night of the 12th our bomber 
squadrons, after a long flight from England, which meant light 
loads, dropped their first bombs upon Turin and Milan We 
looked forward howevei to a much heavier delivery as soon as we 
could use the French airfields at Marseilles 

It may be convenient at this point to dispose of the brief Franco- 
Itahan campaign The French could only muster three divisions, 
with fortress troops equivalent to three more, to meet invasion 
over the Alpine passes and along the Rivieia coast by the western 
group of Itahan armies. These comprised thirty-two divisions, 
under Prince Umberto Moreover, strong German armour, 
rapidly descending the Bdione valley, soon began to traverse the 
Fiench rear. Nevertheless the Italians were still confronted, and 
even pinned down, at every point on the new front by the French 
Alpine units, even after Pans had fallen and Lyons was m German 
hands When on June 18 Flitlcr and Mussolini met at Munich the 
Duce had little cause to boast A new Italian offensive was there- 
fore launched on June 21 The Fiench Alpine positions however 

* The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, Vol I, CJiap 56 
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proved impregnable, and the major Italian effort towards Nice 
was halted in the outskirts of Mentone. But although the French 
Army on the south-eastern borders saved Us honour, the German 
march to the south behind tliem made further fighting impossible, 
and the conclusion of the armistice with Germany was linked with 
a French request to Italy for the cessation of hostilities. 

My account of this Italian tragedy may fittingly be closed here 
by the letter which the unlucky Ciano wrote me shoitly before 
his execution at the orders of his father-m-law 

Vlhona, December 23, 1943 

Signor ChurchiU 

You wiU not be surprised that as I approach the hour of my death 
I should turn to you whom I profoundly admire as the champion of a 
crusade, though you did at one nme make an unjust statement against 
me 

I was never Mussohm’s accomplice in that crime against our country 
and humanity, that of fighting side by side with the Germans Indeed 
the opposite is the truth, and if last August I vanished from Rome it 
was because the Germans had convinced me that my children were 111 
imminent danger After they had pledged themselves to take me to 
Spam, they deported me and my family, against my will, to Bavaria 
Now, I have been nearly three months 111 the prisons of Verona, 
abandoned to the barbarous treatment of the S.S My end is near, and 
I have been told that in a few days my death will be decided, whicli to 
me will be no more nor less [than] a release from this daily maityrilom 
And I prefer death to witnessing the shame and irreparable damage of 
an Italy winch has been under Hun domination 

The crime which I am now about to expiate is that of having 
witnessed and been disgusted by the cold, cruel, and cynical preparation 
for this war by Hitler and the Germans I was the only foreigner to 
see at close quarters this loathsome chque of bandits preparing to 
plunge die world into a bloody war Now, m accordance with 
gangster rule, they are planning to suppress a dangerous witness But 
they have miscalculated, for already a long time ago I put a diary of 
mme and various documents in a safe place, which will prove, more 
than I myself could, the crimes committed by those people with whom 
later that tragic and vile puppet Mussolini associated himself through 
his vanity and disregard of moral values. 

I have made arrangements that as soon as possible after my death 
these documents, of the existence of which Sir Percy Loraine was aware 
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at the time of his Mission in Rome, should be put at the disposal of the 
Alhed Press. 

Perhaps what I am offering you to-day is but little, but that and my 
hfe are ^ I can offer to the cause of hberty and justice, m die triumph 
of which I fanatically beheve 

This testimony of nime should be brought to hght so that the world 
may know, may hate and may remember, and that those who will 
have to judge the future should not be ignorant of the fact that the 
nusfortune of Italy was not the fault of her people, but due to the 
shameful behaviour of one man 

Yours sincerely, 

G ClANO 

★ * ★ * * 

A speech from President Roosevelt had been announced for 
the night of the lOth. About midnight I bstened to it with a group 
of officers m die Admiralty War Room, where I still worked 
When he uttered the scadiing words about Italy, ‘‘On this lotli 
day of June, 1940, the hand that held die dagger has struck it into 
the back of its neighbour,” there was a deep growl of satisfaction 
I wondered about the Italian, vote ui the approaching Presidential 
Election; but I knew that Roosevelt was a most experienced 
American party pohtician, although never afraid to run risks for 
the sake oflus resolves. It was a magnificent speech, instinct with 
passion and carrying to us a message of hope. While the impres- 
sion was strong upon me, and before going to bed, I expressed 
my gratitude 


Fotmer Naval Person to President Roosevelt ii vi 40 

We aU hstened to you last night, and were fortified by the grand 
scope of your declaration Your statement that the material aid of the 
United States will be given to the Allies m their struggle is a strong 
encouragement in a dark but not unhopeful hour Everythiug must 
be done to keep France m die fight and to prevent any idea of the fall 
of P^is, shou d It occur, becoimng the occasion of any kind of parley 
The hope wtli winch you inspire them may give them the screiigdi to 
persevere They should continue to defend every yard of their soil and 
use the full fightmg force of their Army Hitler, thus baffled of quick 
results, Wil turn upon us, and we are prepaniig ourselves to resist his 
fury and defend our Island Having saved the B E F , we do not lack 
troops athome, and as soon as divisions can be equipped on the much 
Contmental service they will be dispatched to 
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Our intention is to have a strong army fighting in France for the 
campaign of 1941 I have already cabled you about aeroplanes, includ- 
ing flying-boats, which are so needful to us ui the impending struggle 
for the hfe of Great Britain But even more pressing is the need for 
destroyers. The Itahan outrage makes it necessary for us to cope with 
a much larger number of submarines, which may come out into the 
Atlantic and perhaps be based on Spanish ports To this the only 
counter is destroyers. Nothing is so important as for us to have the 
thirty or forty old destroyers you have already had reconditioned 
We can fit them very rapidly with our Asdics, and they will bridge the 
gap of SIX months before our war-time new construction comes into 
play We wiU return them or their equivalents to you, without tail, 
at SIX months’ notice if at any time you need them The next six months 
are vital If while we have to guard the East Coast against invasion a 
new heavy German-Italian submarme attack is launched against our 
commerce the strain may be beyond our resources and the ocean 
traffic by which we live may be strangled Not a day should be lost 
I send you my heartfelt thanks and those of my colleagues for all you 
are doing and seeking to do for what we may now indeed call the 
Common Cause 

***** 

The rush for the spoils had begun. But Mussolini was not the 
only hmigry animal seekmg prey. To join the Jackal came the 
Bear 

I have recorded m the previous volume the course of Anglo- 
Soviet relations up till the outbreak of war, and the hostility, 
verging upon an actual breach with Britain and France, whitli 
arose during the Russian invasion of Finland Germany and 
Russia now worked together as closely as their deep divergences 
permitted. Iditler and Stalin had much in common as 
totalitarians, and their systems of government were akin. M 
Molotov beamed on the German Ambassador. Count Schtilcu- 
burg, on every important occasion, and was forward and fulsome 
m his approval of German policy and praise for Hitler’s military 
measures. When the German assault had been made upon 
Norway he had said (April 9) that the Soviet Governnicm 
understood the measures which were forced upon Germany 
The English had certainly gone much too far They had disre- 
garded completely the rights of neutral nations . "Wc wish 
Germany complete success m her defensive measures."* Hitler had 

* Nazi-Soviel Relations, 1939-1941, p 138 
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taken pains to inform Stalin on the morning of May lo of the 
onslaught he had begun upon France and the neutral Low 
Countries “I called on Molotov,” wrote Schulcnburg. “He 
appreciated the news, and added that he understood that Germany 
had to protect herself against Anglo-French attack. He had no 
doubt of our success 

Although these expressions of their opinion were of course 
unknown till after the war, we were under no illusions about 
the Russian attitude We none the less pursued a patient policy of 
fry ing to re-establish relations of a confidential character with 
Russia, trusting to the march of events and to their fundamental 
antagonisms to Germany. It was thought wise to use the abilities 
of Sir Stafford Cripps as Ambassador to Moscow. He willingly 
accepted this bleak and unpromismg task. We did not at that 
time reahse sufficiently that Soviet Communists hate extreme Left 
Wing politicians even more than they do Tones or Liberals. The 
nearer a man is to Communism m sentiment the more obnoxious 
he is to the Soviets unless he joins the party The Soviet Govern- 
ment agreed to receive Cripps as Ambassador, and explained this 
step to their Nazi confederates. “The Soviet Union”, wrote 
Schulcnburg to Berlin on May 29, “is interested in obtaining 
rubber and tin from England m exchange for lumber There is no 
reason for apprehension concenimg Cripps’s mission, since there 
IS no reason to doubt the loyal attitude of the Soviet Union co- 
wards us, and smee the unchanged direction of Soviet policy 
towards England precludes damage to Germany or vital German 
interests There are no indications of any kmd here for belief 
that the latest German successes cause alarm or fear of Germany 
m the Soviet Govermnent.” •(■ 

The collapse of France and the destruction of the French 
armies and of all counter-poise m the West ought to have pro- 
duced some reaction m Stalm’s nund, but nothmg seemed to 
warn the Soviet leaders of the gravity of their own penl On 
June 18, when the French defeat was total, Schulcnburg reported 
“Molotov summoned me this evemng to Ins office and expressed 
the warmest congratulations of the Soviet Government on the 
splendid success of the German Armed Forccs.”J Tins was almost 

* Nazt-Soviel Relations, 1939-1041, p 142. 
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exactly a year from the date when these same Armed Forces, 
taking the Soviet Government by complete surprise, fell upon 
Russia in cataracts of fire and steel We now know that only four 
months later m 1940 Hitler definitely decided upon a war of 
extermination against the Soviets, and began the long, vast, 
stealthy movement of these much-congratulated German armies 
to the East No recollection of their miscalculation and former 
conduct ever prevented the Soviet Government and its Com- 
munist agents and associates all over the world from screaming for 
a Second Fiont, in winch Britam, whom they had consigned to 
ruin and servitude, was to play a leading part. 

However, we comprehended the future more truly than these 
cold-blooded calculators, and understood their dangers and their 
interests better than they did themselves. I now addressed myself 
for the first time to Stalm. 

Prime Minister to Monsieur Stalin 25 vi 40 

At tins time, when the face of Europe is changing hourly, I should 
like to take the opportunity of your receiving His Majesty’s new 
Ambassador to ask the latter to convey to you a message fiom myself. 

Gcogiaphically our two countiies lie at the opposite extremities of 
Europe, and from the point of view of systems of government it may 
be said that they stand for widely differing systems of political thought 
But I tiust that these facts need not prevent the relations between our 
two countries in the international sphere from being harmonious and 
mutually beneficial 

In the past — indeed m the recent past — our relations have, it must 
be acknowledged, been hampered by mutual suspicions, and last 
August the Soviet Government decided that the interests of the Soviet 
Union required that they should break off negotiations with us and 
enter into a close relation with Germany Thus Germany became your 
friend almost at the same moment as she became our enemy 

But since then a new factor has arisen which I venture to tliink makes 
It desirable that both our countries should re-establish our pievious 
contact, so that if necessary we may be able to consult together as 
regards those affairs in Europe which must necessarily intciest us both 
At the present moment the problem before all Europe — our two 
countries included — is how the States and peoples of Europe are going 
to react towards the prospect of Germany estabhshing a hegeinony over 
the continent. 

The fact that both our countries lie not in Em ope but on her 
extremities puts them in a special position We aic better enabled 
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tliaia others less fortunately placed to resist Germany’s hepmony, and, 
as you know, the British Government ccitainly intend to use their 
gcoguphical position and their great resoiiices to tins end 
111 fact, Great Britain’s pohcy is conceiitiatcd on two objects— one, 
to save herself from German domination, which the Nazi Government 
wishes to impose, and the other, to free the icst of Europe from the 
domination which Germany is now in process of imposing on it 
Tlie Soviet Union is alone m a position to judge whether Germany’s 
present bid for die hegemony of Europe threatens the mteicsts of the 
Lviet Union, and if so how best these interests can be safeguarded. 
But I have felt that the crisis through which Euiopc, and indeed the 
world, IS passing is so grave as to warrant my laying before you frankly 
the position as it presents itself to the Btitish Government This, I hope, 
wilTensure that in any discussion that the Soviet Government may have 
with Sir S Cripps there should be no misnndcrstandiiig as to the policy 
of His Majesty s Government or of their readiness to discuss fully with 
the Soviet Government any of the vast problems created by Germany’s 
present attempt to pursue in Europe a methodical process by successive 
stages of conquest and absorption 

There was of course no answer I did not expect one Sir 
Stafford Cripps reached Moscow safely, and even had an mter- 
view of a formal and frigid character with M Stalni, 

■*■**** 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government was busy collecting its 
spoils On June 14, the day Pans fell, Moscow bad sent an ulti- 
matum to Lithuama accusing her and the other Baltic States of 
military conspiracy against the U.S.S R. and demanding radical 
changes of government and military concessions On June 15 
Red Army troops invaded die country, and the President, 
Smetoiia, fled into East Prussia Latvia and Estonia were exposed 
10 the same treatment Pro-Soviet Governments must be set up 
forthwith and Soviet garrisons admitted into these small countries 
Resistance was out of the question The President of Latvia was 
deported to Russia, and Mr. Vyshinsky arrived to nominate a 
Provisional Government to manage new elections. In Estonia 
die pattern was identical On June 19 Zhdanov arrived in Talhmi 
to install a similar On August 3-6 the pretence of pro- 

Soviet friendly and demociatic Govcriinicnts was swept away, 
and the Kremlin annexed the Baltic Slates to the Soviet Union 
The Russian ultimatum to Roumaiiia was dehvered to die 
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Roumanian Munster m Moscow at lo p m. on June 26. The 
cession of Bessarabia and the northern part of the province of 
Bukovma was demanded, and an immeiate reply requested by 
the foUowmg day. Germany, though annoyed by this precipitate 
action of Russia, which threatened her economic interests m 
Roumama, was bound by the terms of the German-Soviet pact 
of August 1939, which recogmsed the exclusive pohtical interest 
of Russia m these areas of South-east Europe. The German 
Government therefore counselled Roumama to yield. On June 
27 Roumanian troops were withdrawn from the two provinces 
concerned, and the territories passed mto Russian hands The 
armed forces of the Soviet Union were now firmly planted on 
the shores of the Baltic and at the mouths of the Danube. 
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BACK TO FRANCE 

June 4 -June 12 


Hi^h Morale of the Army - My First Thoughts and Directiue,June 2, 
1940 - The Lost Equipment ~ The President, General Marshall, 
and Mr, Stettinius - An Act of Faith - The Double Tensions of June - 
Reconstitution of the British Army -Its Feaiful Lack of Modern 
Weapons - Decision to Send Our Only Two Well-auned Divisions 
to France - The Battle of France: Final Phase - Desti uction of the 
$ist Highland Division, June 11-12 - '‘Auld Scotland Counts for 
Something Still” - My Fourth Visit to Fiance. Brwre - Weygand 
and Petain - General Georges Summoned - My Discussion with Wey- 
gand - The French Prevent the Royal Air Force ftom Bombing Turin 
and Milan - The Germans Enter Paris - Renewed Confcicnce Next 
Morning - Admiral Darlans Promise - Farewell to GQG - Our 
Journey Home - My Report to the War Cabinet oj the Conference. 


\ V / known how many men had been rescued 

\A/ Dunkirk, a sense of dchvcrance spread ui the Island 
V V and throughout the Empire There was a feeling of 
intense rehef, melting almost mto triumph. The safe home- 
coming of a quarter of a nulhon men, the flower of our Army, 
was a milestone m our pilgnmage through years of defeat The 
achievement of the Southern Railway and the Movements 
Branch of the War Office, of die staffs at the ports m the Thames 
Estuary, and above all at Dover, where over 200,000 men were 
handled and rapidly distnbuted thioughout the countiy, is worthy 
of the highest praise. The troops returned with nothing but 
rifles and bayonets and a few luindicd nTachuie-guus, aud were 
forthwith sent to their homes for seven days’ leave Their joy 
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at being once again united witli their families did not overcome a 
stern desire to engage the enemy at the eaihest moment Those 
who had actually fought the Germans m the field had the belief 
that, given a fair chance, they could beat them. Their moialc was 
high, and they rejoined their regiments and batteries with alacrity 

All the Mimsters and depaitmental officers, peimancnt or 
newly-chosen, acted with confidence and vigour night and day, 
and there are many tales to be told besides this one Personally I 
felt uplifted, and my mind diew easily and fiecly from the know- 
ledge I had gathered m my life I was exhilarated by the salvation 
of the Army. I present, for what they are worth, the directives to 
the departments and submissions to the War Cabinet which I 
issued day by day Ismay earned them to the Clnefs of Staff, 
and Bridges to the War Cabinet and the departments Mistakes 
were corrected and gaps filled Amendments and improvements 
were often made, but m the mam, to the degree peihaps of 90 per 
cent , action was taken, and with a speed and effectiveness which 
no Dictatorship could rival 

Here were my first thoughts at the moment when it became 
certain that the Army had escaped. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 2 vi ,|o 

Notes for C O S , etc , by the Minister of Defence 

The successful evacuation of the B.E.F has revohitiomscd tlie Home 
Defence position As soon as the B E F units can be ic-foiined on a 
Floine Defence basis we have a mass of trained troops m the touiiliy 
which would require a raid to be executed on a piohibitively laige 
scale Even 200,000 men would not be beyond our compass The 
difficulties of a descent and its risks and losses iiicicasc with every 
addition to the first 10,000 We must at once take a new view of the 
situation Certain questions must be considered, ehiefly by tlie War 
Office, but also by the Joint Staffs 

1 What is the shortest time in which the B E F can be given a new 
fighting value? 

2 Upon what scheme would they be organised? Will it be for 
service at Home in the first instance and only secondarily dispatch to 
France? On the whole, I picfer this 

3 The B E F m Fiance must immediately be reconstituted, other- 
wise the French will not continue m the war Even if Pans is lost, they 
must be adjured to continue a gigantic guerrilla A scheme should be 
considered for a bridgehead and area of disembarkation 111 Biittany, 
where a large army can be developed. We must have plans workctl 
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out which will show die French that there is a way tlirongh if they 
wiU only be steadfast 

4 As soon as die B E F is reconstituted for Home Defence three 
divisions should be sent to join our two divisions south of the Somme, 
or wheicver the French left may be by then It is for consideration 
whether the Canadian Division should not go at once Pray let me 
have a scheme 

5 Had we known a week ago what we now know about the 
Dunkuk evacuation, Narvik would have presented itself in a different 
light Even now the question of raaintaimng a gairison theie for some 
weeks on a self-contained basis should be reconsidered I am deeply 
nnpiessed with the vice and peril of chopping and chaiigin g The letter 
of the Minister of Economic Warfare as well as the telegram of some 
days ago fiom the C -m-C must however receive one final weighing 

6 Ask Admiralty to supply a latest return of the state of the destioyer 
flotillas, showing what leinforcements have arrived or arc expected 
witlun the month of June, and how many will conic fiom repair 

7 It should now be possible to allow the eight Regular battalions 
m Palestine to be relieved by the eight native battahons from India 
before diey are brought home, as brought home they must be, to 
constitute thd cadres of the new B E F 

8 As soon as the Austiahans land, die big ships should be turned 
round and should carry eight or ten Tcrntonal battalions to Bombay 
They should bring back a second eight Regular battahons fiom India, 
and afterwards cairy to India a second eight or ten Territorial battahons 
from England It is for consideration how far the same piuiciple should 
be applied to batteries m India 

9. Our losses m equipment must be expected to delay the fruition 
of our expansion of the B E F from the twenty divisions formerly 
aimed at by Z* -f I2 months to no more than fifteen divisions by 
Z -f 1 8, but we must have a piojcct to put before the French The 
essence of this should be the atmoured division, the jrst, tlie Canadians, 
and two Tcintonal divisions under Lord Gort by mid-July, and the 
augmenting of this force by six divisions formed fiom the twenty-four 
Regular battalions in conjrmction witli Territonals, a second Canadian 
division, an Austrahan division, and two Terutonal divisions by 
Z -p i 8 Perhaps we may even be able to improve on this 

10 It IS of the highest urgency to have at least half a dozen brigade 
groups foimed from the Regulars of tire B.E F for Home Defence 

11 What air co-operation is arranged to cover the final evacuation 
to-mglit^ It ought to be possible to reduce tire pressure on the rear- 
guard at tins cntical moment 

* "Z” means the beginning of the war, September j, 1939 
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I close with a general observation As I have personally felt less 
afraid of a German attempt at invasion than of the piercing of the 
French line on the Somme or Aisne and the fall of Pans, I have naturally 
bcheved the Germans would choose the latter This probability is 
greatly increased by the fact that they will realise that the armed forces 
in Gicat Britain are now far stronger than they have ever been, and 
that their raiding parties would not have to meet half-tiained forma- 
tions, but the men whose mettle they have already tested, and from 
whom they have recoiled, not daiing seriously to molest then depat turc 
The next few days, bciore the B.E.F or any substantial portion of it 
can be reorgamsed, must be considered as still ciitical 

***** 

There was of couise a darker side to Dunkiik. Wc had lost 
the whole equipment of the Army to which all the fust fruits ol 
our factories had hitherto been given 

7.000 tons of ammunition. 

90.000 rifles. 

2,300 guns. 

82.000 vehicles 

8.000 Bren guns 
400 anti-tank iifles 

Many months must elapse, even if the existing piogiammes 
were fulfilled without mtcruiption by the enemy, bcfoie this loss 
could be repaired 

However, across the Atlantic m the United States strong 
emotions were already stirring 111 the breasts of its leading nieu 
A precise and excellent accoimt of these events is given by Mr 
Stettinius,* the worthy son of niy old Munitions colleague of the 
First World War, one of our truest fiicnds. It was at once realised 
that the bulk of the British Aimy had got .iway only with the 
loss of all their equipment As eaily as June i the Piesident sent 
out orders to the War and Navy Dcpaitnients to icpcnt what 
weapons they could spare for Biitain and France At the head of 
the American Army as Chief of Staff was General Marshall, not 
only a soldier of proved quality, but a man of commanding 
vision. He instantly directed his Chief of Oidnaiicc and his 
Assistant Chief of Staff to suivcy the entire list of the American 
reserve ordnance and munitions stocks In forty-eight hotiis the 

* In Lend-Lease — Weapon for Victory, 1944 
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answers were given, and on June 3 Marshall approved the hsts. 
The first list comprised half a million 30 calibre rifles out of two 
mdhon manufactured in 1917 and 1918 and stored in grease for 
more than twenty years For these there were about 25 0 cartridges 
apiece. There were 900 “soixante-quiiize’’ field guns, with a 
milli on rounds, 80,000 maclune-guns, and various other items. 
In bs excellent book Mr Stettinius says “Since every hour 
counted, it was decided that the Army should sell (for thiity-scven 
milhon dollars) everything on the list to one concern, which could 
in turn resell immediately to the British and French.” The Chief 
of Ordnance, Major-General Wesson, was told to handle the 
matter, and immediately on June 3 all the American Army depots 
and arsenals started packing the material for shipment By the 
end of the week more than six hundred heavily-loaded freight 
cars were rolling towards the Army docks at Raritan, New Jersey, 
up the river from Gravesend Bay. By June ii a dozen British 
merchant sbps moved mto the bay and anchoicd, and loading 
from lighters began. 

By these extraordinary measures the United States left them- 
selves with the equipment for only 1,800,000 men, the minimum 
figure stipulated by the American Army’s mobilisation plan All 
this reads easily now, but at that time it was a supreme act of 
faith and leadership for the United States to deprive themselves 
of tbs very considerable mass of arms for the sake of a countiy 
wbch many deemed already beaten They never had need to 
repent of it. As will presently be recounted, we fciricd these 
preaous weapons safely across the Atlantic during July, and they 
formed not only a material gam, but an important factor m all 
calculations made by friend or foe about invasion. 

* * * * * 

Mr Cordell Hull has a passage in his memoirs* which is 
relevant at tbs pomt: 

b response to Reynaud’s almost pitiful pleas for backing, the 
President urged Mr Churchill to send planes to France, but the Prime 
Minister refused Bullitt [the United States Ambassador 111 Paris], out- 
raged by tbs deasion, communicated to the President and me on 
June 5 his fear that the British might be conserving tlicir Air Foicc and 
Fleet so as to use them as bargaining points in negotiations widi ITitlcr 

* The Memoirs of CordeW Hull, Vol 1 , pp 774-5 
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The President and I, however, thought differently France was 
finished, but we were convinced that Britain, under Churchill’s 
indomitable leadership, intended to fight on. There would be no 
negotiations between London and Berlin. Only the day before 
Bullitt’s telegram Churchill had made his magmficent speech in the 
House of Commons 

The President and I believed Mr. Churchill meant what he said 
Had we had any douht of Britain’s determination to keep on fighting, 
we would not have taken the steps we did to get maternal aid to her 
There would have been no logic in sending arms to Britain if we had 
thought that before they arrived there Churchill’s Government would 
surrender to Germany 

★ ★ ★ 1 ^: * 

The month of June was particularly trying to all of ns, because 
of the dual and opposite stresses to which m our naked condition 
we were subjected by our duty to France on the one hand and 
the need to create an effective army at home and to fortify the 
Island on the other The double tension of antagonistic hut vital 
needs was most severe Nevertheless we followed a firm and 
steady pohey without undue excitement Fust prioiity continued 
to be given to sending whatever trained and equipped tioops we 
had m order to reconstitute the B E F m France. After that our 
efforts were devoted to the defence of the Island — first, by re- 
forming and re-equipping the Regular Army; secondly, by forti- 
fying the likely landing-places; thirdly, by arming and organising 
the population, so far as was possible; and of course by bringing 
home whatever forces could be gathered from the Empire At 
this time the most imminent dangers seemed to be the landing of 
comparatively small but highly mobile Gciman tank forces 
which would rip us up and disorganise our defence, and also 
parachute descents In close contact with the new Secretary of 
State for War, Anthony Eden, I busied myself on all this. 

The following scheme was devised by the Secretary of State 
and the War Office for reconstituting the Army in accordance 
with the directives winch had been issued. Seven mobile brigade 
groups were already m existence. The divisions returned from 
Dunbrk were reconstituted, rc-equippcd as fast as possible, and 
took up their stations In time the seven brigade groups were 
absorbed into the re-formed divisions. There were available 
fourteen Territorial divisions of high-quality men who had been 
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lutic months ardently training under war conditions and were 
partly equipped. One of these, the 52nd, was already fit for 
service overseas There was a second armoured division and four 
Army tank brigades in process of formation, but without tanks 
There was the ist Canadian Division, fully equipped 

It was not men that were lacking, but arms. Over 80,000 rifles 
were retrieved from the commumcations and bases south of the 
Seme, and by the middle of June every fighting man in the 
Regular forces had at least a personal weapon in his hand Wc 
had very little field artillery, even for the Regular Army, Nearly 
all the new 25-poanders had been lost m Fiance. There remained 
about five hundred tS-pounders, 4 5-inch and 6-mch howitzers 
There were only 103 cruiser, 114 Infantry, and 252 light tanks 
Fifty of the Infantry tanks were at home in a battalion of the 
Royal Tank Regiment, and the remainder were 111 training- 
schools. Never has a great nation been so naked before her foes 

****** 

From the beginning I kept m the closest contact with my old 
fcietids now at the head of the Goveinments of Canada and 
South Africa. 


Pi line Minister to Mr. Mackenzie King 5,vi 40 

British Situation vastly improved by miraculous evacuation of 
B E.F., wliicli gives us an army in die Island more than capable, when 
reequipped, of coping with any invading force likely to be landed 
Also evacuation was a mam trial of strength between British and 
German Air Forces. Germans have been unable to prevent evacuation, 
though largely supenor in numbers, and have suffered at least three 
tunes our loss. For technical reasons, British Air Force would have 
many more advantages in defending die air above the Island than in 
operatmg overseas Principal temammg danger is of course air fcraftl 
factories, but if our air defence is so strong that enemy can only come 
on dark nights precision wiU not be easy I therefore feel solid coii- 
Bdence in Butish abihty to continue the war, defend die Island and the 
Empire, and maintam the blockade 


I do not know whetfier it will be possible to keep France in the war 
or not I hope they will, even at the worst, raamcaiii a gigantic guerrilla 
We are rcconstitutmg the B E F out of other umis 
We must be careful not to let Americans view too complacently 
prospect of a British collapse out ot which they would get the British 
Fleet and the guardiansbp of the British Empire, mmus Great Britain. 
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If United States were m the war and England (were conquered 
locally, It would be natural diat events should follow the above course 
But if America continued neutral, and we were overpowered, I cannot 
tell what policy might be adopted by a pro-German admimstraiion 
such as would undoubtedly be set up 

Although President is our best friend, no practical help has (reached 
us] from die United States as yet We have not expected them to send 
military aid, but they have not even sent any worthy contribution in 
destroyers or planes, or by a visit of a squadron ot their 1 Iccc to 
Southern Irish ports Any pressure whicli you can apply m diis 
direction would be invaluable 

We are most deeply grateful to you for all your help and for (the 
four Canadian] destroyers, which have already gone into action against 
a U-boat Kindest regards 

Smuts, far off m South Africa and without the latest informa- 
tion upon the specialised problems of Insular Air Defence, 
naturally viewed the tragedy of France according to orthodox 
principles “Concentrate everytlxuig at the decisive point,” I had 
the advantage of knowing the facts, and of the detailed advice ol 
Air Cluef Marshal Dowdmg, head of Fighter Command If 
Smuts and I had been together for half an hour and I could have 
put the data before him we should have agiccd, as we always did 
on large imlitary issues 

Prime Minister to General Smuts 9 vi 40 

We are of course doing all we can both from the air and by sending 
divisions as fast as they can be equipped to France It would be wrong 
to send the bulk of our fighters to this battle, and when it was lost, as is 
probable, be left with no means of carrying on ilic war 1 think we 
have a harder, longer, and more hopeful duty to perform Advantages 
of resisting German air attack m this Island, where we can concentrate 
very powerful fighter strength, and hope to knock out four or hve 
hostiles to one of ours, are far superior to fighting m France, where we 
are inevitably outnumbered and rarely exceed two to one ratio ot 
estruction, and where our aircraft are often destroyed at exposed 
aerodromes This battle does not cum on the score or so of fighter 
squadrons we could transport with their plant m tlic next month 
Even if by using them up we held the enemy. Hitler could immediately 
throw Ins whole [air] strength against our undefended Island and 
destroy our means of future production by daylight attack The 
c assical principles of war which you mention are in this case modified 
y the actual quantitative data 1 see only one sure way throufrli 
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to wit, that Hitler should attack this country, and in so doing break hts air 
weapon If this happens he will be left to face the winter with Europe 
wntlung under his heel, and probably witli the United States against 
him after the Presidenaal election is over 

Am most grateful to you for cable Please always give me your 
counsel, my old and valiant friend. 

***** 

Apart from our last twenty-five figliter squadrons, on which 
we were adamant, we regarded the duty of sending aid to the 
French Army as paramount. The movement of the sand Lowland 
Division to France, under previous ordeis, was due to begin on 
June 7, These orders were confirmed. The 3rd Division, under 
General Montgomery, was put first m equipment and assigned to 
France The leading division of the Canadian Army, which had 
concentrated m England early m the year and was well armed, 
was directed, with the full assent of the Doinimon Government, 
to Brest, to begin arriving there on June 1 1 for what might by 
this time already be deemed a forlorn hope. The two French 
light divisions evacuated from Norway were also sent home, 
together with all the French units and individuals we had carried 
away from Dunkirk. 

That we should have sent our only two formed divisions, the 
52nd Lowland Division and ist Canadian Division, over to our 
fading French ally m tlus mortal crisis, when the whole fury of 
Germany must soon fall upon us, must be set to our credit against 
the very limited forces we had beem able to put mto France in the 
first eight months of war Looking back on it, I wonder how, 
when we were resolved to contmue the war to the death, and 
under the threat of mvasion, and France was evidently falling, we 
had the nerve to strip ourselves of the remaining effective military 
formations we possessed This was only possible because we 
understood the difficulties of the Channel crossmg without the 
command of the sea or the air, or the necessary landing-craft. 

***** 

We had stdl in France, behind the Somme, the 51st Fligliland 
Division, which had been withdrawn from the Maginot Line 
and was m good condition, and the 52nd Lowland Division, 
which was arrivmg in Normandy. There was also our 1st (and 
only) Armoured Division, less the tank battalion and the support 
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group, which had been sent to Calais. This however had lost 
heavdy in attempts to cross the Somme as part of Weygand’s 
plan By June i it was reduced to one-tlurd of its strength, and 
was sent back across the Seme to refit At the same tunc a com- 
posite force known as “Beauman Force” was scraped together 
from the bases and hnes of communication in France. It con- 
sisted of nine improvised infantry battalions, armed mainly with 
rifles, and very few anti-tank weapons. It had neither transport 
nor signals 

The Tenth French Army, with tins British contingent, tried to 
hold the hue of the Somme. The 51st Division alone had a front 
of sixteen miles, and the rest of the army was equally strained. On 
June 4, with a French division and French tanks, they attacked the 
German bridgehead at Abbeville, but without success. 

On June 5 the final phase of the Battle of France began. The 
French front consisted of the Second, Third, and Fourth Groups 
of Aimics. The Second defended the Rhine front and the 
Magmot Line, the Fourth stood along the Aisne, and the Third 
from the Aisne to the mouth of the Somme. This Third Army 
Group comprised the Sixth, Seventh, and Tenth Armies, and all 
the British forces in France formed part of the Tenth Army 
All tbs immense line, m wliich there stood at this moment nearly 
one and a half rmllion men, or perhaps sixty-five divisions, was 
now to be assaulted by one hundred and twenty-four German 
divisions, also formed in three Army Groups, viz.: Coastal 
Sector, Bock; Central Sector, Rundstedt; Eastern Sector, Lech. 
These attacked on June 5, June 9, and June 15 respectively. On 
the night of June 5 we learned that a German offensive had been 
launched that morning on a seventy-mile front from Amiens to 
the Laon— Soissons road. Tbs was war on the largest sc.ilc 

We have seen how the German armour had been hobbled and 
held back m the Dunkirk battle, m order to save it for the final 
phase m France. All tbs armour now rolled forward upon the 
weak and improvised or quivering French front between Pans and 
the sea. It is here only possible to record the battle on the coastal 
flai^, in which we played a part. On June 7 the Get mans renewed 
their attack, and two armoured divisions drove towards Rouen 
so as to split the Tenth French Army. The left French IXth 
Corps, mcludmg the Highland Division, two French infantry 
divisions, and two cavalry divisions, or what was left of them, 
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were separated from the rest of the Tenth Army front. “Bcauman 
Force”, supported by thirty British tanks, now attempted to cover 
Rouen. On June 8 they were driven back to the Seme, and that 
night the Germans entered the city. The 51st Division, with 
the remnants of the French IXth Corps, was cut off in the Rouen- 
Dicppe cul-de-sac. 

We had been intensely concerned lest this division should he 
driven back to the Havre peninsula and thus he separated from the 
mam armies, and it'' commander, Major-General Fortune, had 
been told to fall back if necessary m the direction of Rouen. This 
movement was forbidden by the already disintegrating French 
command. Repeated urgent representations were made by us, 
but they were of no avad. A dogged refusal to face facts led to the 
rum of the French IXth Corps and our jist Division On June 9, 
when Rouen was already m German hands, our men had but 
newly reached Dieppe, tlurty-five miles to the north. Only then 
were orders received to withdraw to Flavre. A force was sent back 
to cover the movement, but before the mam bodies could move 
the Geimans interposed. Striking from the east, they reached the 
sea, and the greater part of the 51st Division, with many of the 
French, was cut off. It was a case of gross nusmanagement, for 
this very danger was visible a full three days before. 

On the icth, after shaip fightmg, the division fell back, together 
with the French IXth Corps, to the perimeter of St Valery, cx- 
pectmg to be evacuated by sea. Meanwhile all our other foiccs 111 
the Havre peninsula were embarkmg speedily and safely. During 
the night of the 1 1 th-i2th fog prevented the ships from evacuating 
the troops from St. Valery. By morning on the 12th the Germans 
had leached the sea-chffs to the south and the beach was under 
direct fire. White flags appeared in the town. The French corps 
capitulated at eight o’clock, and the remains of the Highland 
Division were forced to do so at 10.30 a.m. Only 1,350 British 
officers and men and 930 French escaped, 8,000 British and 4,000 
French fell into the hands of the 7th Panzer Division, commanded 
by General Rommel. I was vexed that the French had not 
allowed our division to retire on Rouen m good time, but had 
kept It waiting tdl it could neither reach Havre nor retreat south- 
ward, and thus forced it to surrender with their own troops The 
fate of the Highland Division was hard, but m after years not 
unavenged by those Scots who fiUed their places, re-crcatcd the 
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division by merging it -with the 9th Scottish, and marclied across all 
the battlefields from Alamein to final victory beyond the Rlnuc 
Some lines* of Dr. Charles Murray's, written in the First World 
War, came into my mind, and it is fitting to print tliem here: 
Half-mast the castle banner droops. 

The Laird’s lament was played yestreen, 

An’ mony a widowed cottar wife 
Is greetin’ at her shank aleen. 

In Freedom’s cause, for ane tliat fa’s. 

We’ll glean die glens an’ send them tlircc. 

To clip the reivin’ eagle’s claws 
Aii^ drook his featliers 1’ die sea. 

For gallant loons, m brochs an’ toons. 

Are leavin’ shop an' yaird an' mill, 

A’ keen to show baith friend an’ foe 
Auld Scotland counts for something stilL 

* * ★ ★ * 

About eleven o’clock on the morning of June ri there was a 
message from Reynaud, who had also cabled to the President 
The French tragedy had moved and slid downward For several 
days past I had pressed for a meeting of the Supreme Council 
We could no longer meet in Pans. We were not told what were 
the conditions there Certainly the German spearheads were very 
close I had had some difficulty m obtaining a rendezvous, but 
this was no time to stand on ceremony. We must know wliat the 
French were going to do. Reynaud now told me that he could 
receive us at Briare, near Orleans. The seat of government was 
moving from Pans to Tours. Grand-Quarticr-G6ndral was near 
Briare. He specified the airfield to which 1 should come. Nothing 
loth, I ordered the Flamingo to be ready at Hendon after lun- 
cheon, and, having obtained the approval of my colleagues at the 
morning Cabinet, we started about two o’clock. Before leaving I 
cabled to the President. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt ll.vi 40 

The French have sent for me again, which means that crisis has 
arrived Am just off Anything you can say or do to help them now 
may make the difference. 

* From Haincwilh and Other Poems, by courtesy of Messrs Constable Sc Co. 
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We are also worned about Ireland An American squadron at 
Beichaven would do no end of good, I am sure 

This was my fourth journey to France; and since military con- 
ditions evidently predominated, I asked the Sccictary of State foi 
War, Mr Eden, to come with me, as weH as General Dill, now 
GIGS., and of course Ismay The German aircraft were now 
reaching far down into the Channel, and we had to make a still 
wider sweep As before, the Flamingo had an escort of twelve 
Spitfires After a couple of hours wc alighted at a small laiulmg- 
giound There were a few Frenchmen about, and soon a colonel 
arrived in a motoi-cai I displayed the smiling couutcuauce 
and confident air winch ate thought suitable when things aie 
very bad, but the Ficnchman, was dull and umcspousivc. 1 
leahsed immediately how very far things had fallen even since wc 
were in Pans a week before After an interval we were conducted 
to the chateau, where we found M Reynaud, Marshal Petain, 
General Weygand, the Air General Vuillemin, and some othcis, 
including the relatively junior General de Gaulle, who had just 
been appointed Under-Secretary for National Defence I-Iard by 
on the railway was the Headquarters tram, in which some of oui 
party were accommodated The chateau possessed but one 
telephone, m the lavatory. It was kept very busy, with long delays 
and endless shouted repetitions 

At seven o’clock we entered mto conference Gcncial Ismay 
kept a record. I merely reproduce my lasting impicssioiis, winch 
in no way disagree with it There were no reproaches or rcciimi- 
natioiis We were all up against brute facts Wc British did not 
blow where exactly the front hne lay, and certainly there w.is 
anxiety about some dart by the German armour — even upon us 
In effect, the discussion ran on the following hues I urged the 
French Government to defend Pans I emphasised the enormous 
absorbmg power of the house-to-house defence of a great city 
upon an mvadmg army. I recalled to Marshal Petam the nights 
we had spent together in Ins tram at Beauvais after the British 
Fifth Army disaster m 1918, and how he, as I put it, not men- 
tioning Marshal Foch, had restored the situation. I also reminded 
him how Clcmenceau had said “I will fight in front of Pans, m 
Pans, and behmd Pans.” The Marshal rephed very quietly and 
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With dignity that m those days he had a mass of manoeuvre of 
upwards of sixty divisions, now there was none. He mentianed 
that there were then sixty British divisions in the line Making 
Pans into a rum would not atfcct tlie final event. 

Then General Weygand exposed the military position, so far 
as he knew it, m the fluid battle proceeding fifty or sixty miles 
away, and he paid a high tribute to the prowess of the French 
Army. He requested that every reinforcement should be sent— 
above all, that every British fighter air squadron should ininu’- 
diately be thrown into the battle. “Here,” he said, “is the decisive 
point. Now is the decisive moment. It is therefore wrong to keep 
any squadrons back m England.” But in accoi dance with tiie 
Cabmet decision, taken m the presence of Air Chief Marshal 
Dowding, whom I had brought specially to a Cabinet meeting, I 
replied. “Tins is not the decisive pomt and this is not the decisive 
moment That moment will come when Hitler hurls his Luft- 
waffe agamst Great Bntam If we can keep command of the air, 
and if we can keep the seas open, as we certainly shall keep them 
open, we will wm it all back for you ”* Twenty-five lighter 
squadrons must be mauitamed at all costs for the defence tif 
Bntam and the Cliaimcl, and nothing would make us give up 
these. We intended to continue the war whatever happened, and 
we believed we could do so for an indefinite tunc, bur to give up 
these squadrons would destroy our chance of life At this stage 1 
asked that General Georges, the Commander-iu-Chief ol 'the 
North-Western Front, who was in the neighbourhood, should be 
sent for, and this was accordingly done 

Presently General Georges arrived. After being apprised of 
what had passed, he confirmed the account of th(“ F'rcnch fiorit 
which had been given by Weygand I again urged my guerrilla 
plan. The German Army was not so strong as might appeal at 
their points of mipact. If all the French armies, every division 
and brigade, fought the troops on their front with die utmost 
vigour a general standstill might be achieved I was answered by 
statements of the frightful conditions on the roads, crowded with 
icfugecs hariicd by unresisted machine-gun fire from the German 
aeroplanes, and of the wholesale flight of vast numbers of in- 
habitants and the increasing breakdown of the machinery of 
government and of military control At one pomt General 

* 1 am obliged to General Ismay lor liis tccoUecuon ot these words 
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Weygand mentioned that the French might have to ask for an 
armistice. Reynaud at once snapped at him- "That is a political 
affair." Accordmg to Ismay I said- “If it is thought best foi France 
m her agony that her Army should capitulate, let there be no 
hesitation on our account, because -whatever you may do we shall 
fight on for ever and ever and ever.” When I said that the French 
Army, fightmg on, wherever it might be, could hold or wear out 
a hundred German divisions. General Weygand replied- “Even 
if that were so, they would still have another hundred to invade 
and conquer you. What would you do then?” On this I said that 
I was not a nuhtary expert, but that my technical advisers were of 
the opimon that the best method of dealing with a German 
mvasion of the Island of Britam was to drown as many as possible 
on the way over and knock the others on the head as they crawled 
ashore. Weygand answered with a sad smile. “At any rate I must 
admit you have a very good anti-tank obstacle.” These were the 
last stribng words I remember to have heard from him In all 
this miserable discussion it must be borne m mmd that I was 
haunted and undermined by the grief I felt that Britam, with her 
48,000,000 population, had not been able to make a greater contii- 
bution to the land war against Germany, and that so far nine- 
tenths of the slaughter and mnety-mne-hundredths of the suffering 
had fallen upon France and upon France alone. 

After another hour or so wc got up and washed our hands 
while a meal was brought to the conference table In this interval 
I talked to General Georges privately, and suggested first the con- 
tinuance of fightmg everywhere on the home front and a pro- 
longed guerrilla m the mountainous regions, and secondly the 
move to Africa, which a week before I had regarded as “defeatist” 
My respected friend, who, although charged with much direct 
responsibihty, had never had a free hand to lead the French 
armies, did not seem to think there was much hope m either of these 

I have written lightly of the happenmgs of these days, but here 
to all of us was real agony of mmd and soul. 

***** 

At about ten o’clock everyone took their places at the dinner 
I sat on M. Reynaud’s right and General de Gaulle was on my 
other side. There was soup, an omelette or somctlnng, coffee and 
hght wme Even at this point m our awful tribulation under the 
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German scourge we were quite friendly. But presently there was a 
jarring interlude. The reader will recall the importance I had 
attached to striking hard at Italy the moment she entered the war, 
and the arrangement that had been made with full French con- 
currence to move a force of British heavy bombers to the French 
airfields near Marseilles m order to attack Turin and Milan All 
was now in readiness to strike. Scarcely had wc sat down when 
Air Marshal Barratt, commanding the British Air I=orce in 
France, rang up Ismay on the telephone to say that tlic local 
authorities objected to the British bonibcis taking oft, on the 
grounds that an attack on Italy would only bring reprisals upon 
the South of France, which the British were in no position to 
resist or prevent. Reynaud, Weygand, Eden, Dill, and I left the 
table, and, after some parleying, Reynaud agreed that orders 
should be sent to the French authorities concerned that the 
bombers were not to be stopped. But later that night Air Marshal 
Barratt reported that the French people near the airfields had 
dragged all kmds of country carts and lorries on to them, and that 
It had been impossible for the bombers to start on then mission. 

Presently, when we left the duiner table and sat with some 
coffee and brandy, M. Reynaud told me that Marshal Pctain iiad 
informed him tliat it would be necessary for France to seek an 
armistice, and that he had written a pa|)cr upon tlic subject which 
he wished him to read. “He has not,” said Reynaud, “handed it 
to me yet. He is still ashamed to do it.” He ought also to have 
been ashamed to support even tacitly 'Weygand’s demand for our 
last twenty-five squadrons of fighters, when he had made up his 
mind that all was lost and that Hance should give in. Thus wc all 
went unhappily to bed m this disordered chateau or in the military 
tram a few miles away The Germans entered Pans on the 14th 

***** 

Early in the mornmg we resumed our conference. Air Marshal 
Barratt was present. Reynaud renewed his appeal for five more 
squadrons of fighters to be based in France, and General Wey- 
gand said that he was badly m need of day bombers to make up 
for Ills lack of troops. I gave them an assurance that the whole 
question of mcrcased air support for France would be examined 
carefully and sympathetically by the War Cabinet immediately 
I got back to London, but I again emphasised that it would be a 
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vital mistake to denude the United Kingdom of its essential 
Home defences * 

Towards the end of tins short meeting I put the following 
specific questions: 

(i) Wdl not the mass of Pans and its suburbs present an 
obstacle dividing and delaying the enemy as m 1914, or 
like Madrid’ 

(11) May this not enable a counter-stroke to be organised with 
BriUsh and French forces across the Lower Seme? 

(ui) If the period of co-ordinated war ends, will that not mean 
an almost equal dispersion of the enemy forces’ W oiild 
not a war of columns and [attacks] upon the enemy 
communications be possible? Are the enemy resources 
sufficient to hold down all the countries at present con- 
quered as well as a large part of France, wlnle they are 
fightmg the French Army and Great Britain? 

(iv) Is It not possible thus to prolong the resistance until the 
United States come in? 

General Weygand, while agreemg with the conception of the 
counter-stroke on the Lower Seme, said that he had inadequate 
forces to implement it. He added that, m his judgment, the 
Germans had got plenty to spare to hold down all the countries 
at present conquered, as well as a large part of France, Rcynaud 
added that the Germans had raised fifty-five divisions and had 
built four thousand to five thousand heavy tanks since the out- 
break of war. This was of course an immense exaggeration of 
what they bad built. 

In conclusion, I expressed m the most formal manner my hope 
that if there was any change m the situation the French Govern- 
ment would let the British Government know at once, in order 
that we nught come over and see them at any convenient spot, 
before they took any final decisions which would govern their 
action m the second phase of the war 

Wc then took leave of Petain, Weygand, and the staff of 
GQG., and this was the last we saw of them Finally I cook 

*lii this connection it is interesting to note a statement made by C.encnl Gamcliii to 
the Coiiseil Supeneiire dc I’Air on March 15, 1938 "In the event of Hni nn conung to 
our aid, It IS reasonable to hope that she would aG;rLc to reinforce our bomber arm by 
using oiir air bases On the other hand, it is quite unlikely prolnihlc] that she would 
agree to send to France the fighter units tint aie i^sponsiblo for the ikieuLu of her ovvn 
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Admiral Darlan apart and spoke to him alone “Darlan, you must 
never let them get the French Fleet.” He promised solemnly that 
he would never do so. 

* * ★ ★ ★ 

Lack of suitable petrol made it impossible for the twelve 
Spitfires to escort us We had to choose between waiting till 
It cleared up or taking a chance in the Flamingo. We weie 
assured that it would be cloudy all the way. It was urgcntl\ 
necessary to get back home. Accordingly we started alone, calluig 
for an escort to meet us, if possible, over the Channel, As we 
approached the coast the skies cleared and presently became cloud- 
less. Eight thousand feet below us oil our right hand was Havre, 
burning The smoke drifted away to the eastward. No new 
escort was to be seen. Presently I noticed some consultations 
going on with the captam, and immediately after wc dived to a 
hundred feet or so above the calm sea, where aeroplanes are often 
invisible. What had happened? I learned later that they had seen 
two German aircraft below us firing at fishing-boats We wert 
lucky that their pilots did not look upwards The new escort met 
us as we approached the English shore, and the faithful rlammgu 
alighted safely at Hendon. 

* ★ * * ★ 

At five o’clock that evening I reported to the War Cabinet 
the results of my mission. 

I described the condition of the French armies as it had been 
reported to the conference by General Weygand For six days 
they had been fighting night and day, and they were now almost 
wholly exliaustcd The enemy attack, launched by a hundred 
and twenty divisions, with supporting armour, had fallcii on 
forty French divisions, which had been out-manoeuvred and out- 
matched at every point. The enemy’s armoured forces had 
caused great disorganisation among the headquarters of the higher 
formations, which were unwieldy and, when on the move, 
unable to exercise control over the lower formations. The 
French armies were now on the last Imc on which they could 
attempt to offer an organised resistance. This line had already 
been penetrated in two or three places, and if it collapsed General 
Weygand would not be responsible for carrymg on the struggle. 

Gcncial Weygand evidently saw no prospect of the French 
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going on fighting, and Marshal Petain had quite made up his 
min d that peace must be made. He believed tliat France was being 
systematically destroyed by the Germans, and that it was his duty 
to save the rest of the country from tins fate I mentioned his 
memorandum to tbs effect, wbch he had shown to Reynaud but 
had not left with bm. “There can be no doubt,” I said, “that 
P6tam IS a dangerous man at this juncture; he was always a 
defeatist, even m the last war.” On the other hand, M. Reynaud 
had seemed quite determined to fight on, and General de Gaulle, 
who had attended the conference with him, was in favour of 
carrymg on a guerrilla warfare. He was young and energetic 
and had made a very favourable impression on me. I tliought it 
probable that if the present line collapsed Reynaud would turn 
to bm to take command. Admiral Darlan also had declared 
chat he would never surrender the French Navy to the enemy, m 
die last resort, he had said, he would send it over to Canada, but 
m tbs be might be overruled by the French politicians 
It was clear that France was near the end of organised resistance, 
and a chapter in the war was now closing The French might by 
some means continue the struggle. There might even be two 
French Governments, one wbch made peace, and one winch 
otgamsed resistance from the French colonies, carrying on tlie war 
at sea though the French Fleet and m France through guerrillas. 
It was too early yet to tell. Though for a period we might still 
have to send some support to France, we must now coiiccnCrate 
our mam efforts on die defence of our Island. 
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rjlott - hnmm'iU Diini^ci'; - The Qiic\lwii of “Cawi- 
mniulo" - Local Defence I ’oliiiUecii Reinvncd “Honw Guard" ~ Lack 
of Means of Altackhi^t’ I neniy Tanks - Major JejJei is Experimental 
Estahlhhmcnt - The StUky Bomb - Help for de Gaulle’s Fice French 
- Arramienwnh for Repatiiation oj otiwi Ficncfi Troops - Gate oj 
Fiemh Wounded - Ficeinei Biilish Tioops for Intensive Trahmei - 
The Picss and Air Raids - Daneier oj Geinuui Use of Captured 
Etnopcan Factoiics - Questions Aiisint’ in the Middle East and India - 
Question of Annwyi the Jewish Colonists in Palestine - Pi oyi ess of 
Oiir Plan oj Defence - The Gieat AnthTank Obstailc and Other 
Mcasincs. 


( I DE ro.iJi'i of iIk'sc pages ii5 fiitiirc years shoulii rc'il'cc how 
I douse and baflliiig is the veil ot the Unknown Now in the 
JL hill light of the after-time it is easy to see whcic wc were 
ignoiant oi too nuich alarmed, where wc were caicless or clumsy 
Twice in two months we had been taken completely by surpiise 
The oven mining of Norway and the break-through at Sedan, 
with all that followed fiom these, proved the deadly power of 
the German initiative. What else had they got ready — prepared 
and organised to the last inch? Would they suddenly pounce out 
of the blue with new weapons, pcifcct planning, and over- 
Wiiclming force upon our almost totally unequipped and dis- 
aimcd Island at any one of a dozen or score of possible landing- 
places? Or would they go to Ii eland? He would have been a 
veiy foolish man who allowed his icasoning, however clean-cut 
and seemingly sure, to blot out any possibility against which 
piovision could be made 
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“Depend upon it,” said Dr. Johnson, “when a man knows he 
IS going to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.” I was always sure we should win, but nevertheless 
I was highly geared up by the situation, and very thankful to be 
able to make my views effective. June 6 seems to have been for 
me an active and not barren day. My minutes, dictated as I lay 
in bed in the morning and pondered on the dark horizon, show 
the variety of topics upon which it was necessary to give direc- 
tions. 

First I called upon the Minister of Supply (Mr. Hcrbeit 
Morrison) for an account of the progress of various devices con- 
nected with our rockets and sensitive fuzes for use against aircraft, 
on which some progress had been made, and upon the Minister 
of Aircraft Production (Lord Beaveibrook) for weekly reports 
on the design and production of automatic bomb sights and low 
altitude R.D.F. (Radio Direction Finding) and A I. (Air Inter- 
ception) I did this to direct the attention of these two new 
Mimsters with their vast departments to those topics, in which I 
had already long been especially interested. I asked the Ad- 
nuialty to transfer at least fifty trained and half-trained pilots 
temporarily to Fighter Command. Fifty-five actually took pait 
in the great air battle. I called for a plan to be prepared to stake 
at Italy by air raids on Turin and Mdan, should she cntci the war 
against us I asked the War Office for plans for forming a Dutch 
Brigade m accordance with the desires of the exiled Netherlands 
Government, and pressed the Foreign Secretary for the recogni- 
tion of the Belgian Goveinment, apart from the prisoner King, 
as the sole constitutional Belgian authority, and for the encourage- 
ment of mobilisation in Yugoslavia as a counter to Italian threats. 

I asked that the aerodromes at Baidufosse and Skaarnlands, which 
we had constructed in the Narvik area and were about to abandon, 
should be made unusable for as long as possible by means of 
delayed-action bombs buried in them. I remembered how 
effectively the Germans had by this method delayed our use in 
1918 of the railways when they finally retreated Alas' we had 
no bombs of long-delay in any numbers. I was woriicd about 
the many ships lying in Malta haibour m “vanous conditions of 
repair in view of impending Italian hostility. 1 wrote a long 
imnute to the Minister of Supply about timber felling and pro- 
duction at home. Fins was one of the most important methods of 
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lediicing the tonnage of our imports. Besides, we should get no 
moic timber from Norway for a long time to come. Many ol 
these minutes will be found in Appendix A. 

I longed for more Regular troops with which to rebuild and 
expand the Army. Wars arc not won by heroic militias 

Ptime Minister to Secretory oj Stole for Wor 6 vi.40 

1. It IS more than a foitnight since I was told that eight battalions 
could leave India and aiuvc m this country in forty-two days funn 
the Older being given The order was given. Now it is not till 
June 6 (1 e., lo-d.ay) tliat the fust eight battalions leave India on their 
voyage round the Gape, arriving only July 25 

2. The Australians arc coming in the big ships, but they seem to 
have wasted a week at Capetown, and arc now only proceeding at 
eighteen knots, instead of the twenty I was assuied w'cre possible 
It is hoped they will be here about the 15th Is this so? At any rate, 
whenever they aruve the big ships should be immediately filled with 
Territorials — the moie the bcttci— preferably twelve battalions, and 
sent off to India at full speed. As soon as they arrive in India they should 
embark another eight Regular battalions for this country, making the 
voyage again at full speed They should then take another batch of 
Teiritorials to India Future transferences can be discussed later 

All I am askmg now is that the big ships should go to and fro at full 
speed. 

3. I am very sorry indeed to find the virtual deadlock which locai 
objections have imposed upon the battalions from Palestine. It is 
quite natural that General Wavcll should look at the situation only 
from his own viewpoint Here wc have to think of building up a good 
Army m older to make up, as far as possible, foi the lamentable failure 
to support the French by an adequate B.E F during the fust year of 
the war. Do you realise that in the first year of the late war we brought 
fortv-seven divisions into action, and that these were divisions of 
twelve battalions plus one Pioneer battalion, not nine as now? Wc 
are indeed the victims of a feeble and weaiy departmentalism 

4. Owing to the saving of the B.E.F., I have been willing to wait 
for the relief of the eight battalions from Palestine by eight native 
Indian battahons, provided these latter were sent at once, but you give 
me no time-table for this. I have not yet received any report on 
whether it is possible to send these British battahons and their Indian 
relief via Basra and the Persian Gulf. 

Perhaps you would very kindly let me have this in the first instance. 

5. I am prepared also to consider as an alternative, or an immediate 
step, the sending home [/ e., to Biitain] of the rest of the Australian 
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corps Perhaps you will let me have a note on this, showing especially 
dates at which the moves can be made. 

6 . You must not tlunk I am ignoring the position in the Middle East 
On the contrary, it seems to me that we should diaw upon India much 
more largely, and that a ceaseless stream of Indian units should be 
passing into Palestine and Egypt via Bombay and [by] Karachi across 
the desert route, India is doing nothing worth speaking of at the 
present time. In die last war not only did wc have all the [Butisli] 
Regular tioops out [of India] ui the first nine months (many nioie 
than arc there now), but also an Indian Coips fought by Christmas in 
France. Our weakness, slowness, lack of grip and drive arc very 
apparent on the background of what was done twciicy-fivc years ago 
1 really think that you, Lloyd, and Amcry ought to be able to lift our 
affairs m tlie East and Middle East out of the catalepsy by winch they 
aie smitten. 

* ★ * ★ * 

This was a time when all Britain woikcil and stiovc to the 
utmost limit and was united as never bcfoie. Men and women 
toiled at the lathes and machines in the factoncs till they fell 
exhausted on the floor and had to be dragged away and oidercd 
home, while their places were occupied by newcomers ahead of 
time. The one desire of all the males and many women was to 
have a weapon. The Cabinet and Government were locked 
together by bonds the memory of winch is still cherished by all. 
The sense of fear seemed entirely lacking m the people, and their 
representatives in Parliament were not unworthy of their mood. 
We had not suffered like France under the German flail Nothing 
moves an Englishman so much as the threat of invasion, the reality 
unknown for a thousand years Vast numbers of people wcie 
resolved to conquer or die There was no need to rouse their 
spirit by oratory. They were glad to hear me express then senti- 
ments and give them good reasons for what they meant to do, or 
try to do. The only possible divergence was from people who 
wished to do even more than was possible, and had the idea that 
frenzy might sharpen action 

Our decision to send our only two well-armed divisions back to 
France made it aU the more necessary to take evciy possible 
measure to defend the Island against direct assault. 

Prime Minister to Generallsmay i8 vi 40 

I should lilce to be informed upon (i) the coastal watch and coastal 
batteries; (2) the gorging of the naiboius and defended inlets (i e,, the 
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making of the latuKvarc] clctLiiccs), (3) tlie troops held m immediate 
support of the foregoing, (4) the mobile columns and brigade groups; 
(3) the General Reserve. 

Someone should explain to me the state of diese different forces, 
including die guns available in each area I gave directions that the 
Sell Tank Regiment should be tmmcdiacely ec]Liippcd with Infantry 
and cruiser tanks until chev have fifty-two new tanks, all well armouicd 
and well gunned Wliat lias been done with the output of this month 
and last month? Make sure it is not languishing in depots, but passes 
swiftly to troops. General Cair is responsible for this. Let him 
ropoit 

What are the ideas of C.-in-C., H F., about Storm Tioops? We 
have always set our faces against this idea, but the Germans certainly 
gamed m the last war b) adopting it, and this time it has been a leading 
cause of their victory Iherc ought to be at least twenty thousand 
Storm Troops or "Leopards” [evcnnially called “Commandos”] 
drawn fiom existing units, ready to spring at the tliroat of any small 
landings or descents T hesc officers and men should be armed with the 
latest equipment, tommy guns, grenades, etc., and should be given 
great taahcies in mocor-iytlcs and annoiiied cais 

*★*•*■★ 

Mr Eden’s plan of laising Local Defence Volunteers, which he 
had proposed to die Ckibaiet on May 13, met with an immediate 
response m all pans of the country 

Prune Miiiiiter to Secretary 0/ Slate for IVar 22,vi .(O 

Could I have a hiief statement of die L D V. position, showing the 
progress achieved m raising and arming ilicni, and whether they arc 
designed for observation or for serious fighting^ What is their relation- 
ship to the police, the Military Coinniaiul, and the Regional Com- 
missioners? from whom do they receive their orders, and to whom 
do they icporc? ft would be a great comfort if this could be compressed 
on one or two sheets of paper 

1 had always haukcicd for the name "Home Guard". I had 
indeed suggested 11 in October 1939 

Pi hue Minister to Secrctaiy of Stale for IVar 26 Vi 40 

I don’t think much of the name “Local Defence Voluiitceis" foi 
yoiii vciy Luge new force The word “local” is uninspiring Mr. 
I-Ieibcii Moriisou suggested to me to-day the title “Civic Guard", 
hut 1 think “Home Guaid” would be better. Don’t hesitate to change 
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on account of already havinB made armlets, etc., if it is thought the 
title of Home Guard would be more compulsive. 

Prime Minister to Secretory of State for War 27 .vi 40 

I hope you liked my suggestion of changing the name “Local 
Defence Volunteers", which is associated with Local Government and 
Local Option, to “Home Guard”. I found everybody liked this in m> 
tour yesterday 

The change was accordingly made, and the mighty orgaiiisa- 
uon, which presently approached one and a half million men and 
gradually acquired good weapons, rolled forward 

In these days my principal fear was of German tanks coming 
ashore. Since my mind was attracted to landing tanks on then 
coasts, I naturally thought they nught have the same idea We 
had hardly any anti-tank guns or ammunition, or even ordinary 
field artillery The phght to which we were reduced in dealing 
with this danger may be measured from the following incident 
I visited our beaches m St Margaret’s Bay, near Dover The 
Brigadier informed me that he had only three anti-tank guns m 
his brigade, covering four or five mdes of this highly-menaced 
coasthne. He declared that he had only six rounds of ainmunition 
for each gun, and he asked me with a slight air of challenge 
whether he was justified ui letting his men fire one single louiid 
for practice m order that they might at least know how the 
weapon worked. I replied dm we could not afford practice 
rounds, and that fire should be held for the last moment at the 
closest range 

This was therefore no tune to proceed by ordinary channels 
in devismg expedients. In order to secure quick action, free from 
departmental processes, upon any bnghi idea or gadget, 1 decided 
to keep under my own hand as Munster of Defence the experi- 
mental establishment formed by Major Jeffens at Whitchurch. 
Whde engaged upon the fluvial mines 111 1939 I had liad useful 
contacts with this brilliant officer, whose ingenious, inventive 
nund proved, as will be seen, fruitful duiing the whole war 
Lindemaiin was in close touch with him and me, I used their 
brains and my power. Major Jefferis and othcis connected with 
him were at work upon a bomb winch could be thrown at a 
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tank, peihaps from a window, and would stick upon it. The 
impact of a very high explosive in actual contact with a steel 
plate IS particulaily effective We had the picture in mind that 
devoted soldiers or civilians would run close up to the tank and 
even thrust the bomb upon it, though its explosion cost them their 
lives. There were undoubtedly many who would h.ivc done it. 
I thought also that the bomb fixed on a rod might be fired with a 
icduced chaige from rifles. 

Piiwe Minister to General Isway 6. VI. 40 

It is of the utmost importance to find some piojectilc whith t.in 
be fired from a rifle at a tank, like a rifle grenade, or troin an aiiti-t.mk 
rifle, like a trcnch-niortar bomb. The “sticky” bomb seems to be 
useful for the first of these, but perhaps this is not so Anyhosv, 
concentrate attention upon finding something that can be fired fiom 
anti-tank rifles or from ordinary rifles. 

I pressed the matter hard. 

Pnwe Minister to General Isntay 16 vi 40 

Who IS icsponsiblc for making the “stitky” bomb’ I am told that 
a great sloth is being shown 111 ptessmg this forward Ask General Garr 
to report to-day upon the position, and to let me have on one sheet 
of paper the back history of tlie subject fiom the moment when the 
question was fust laiscd 

The matter is to be pressed forward from day to day, .and I wisli to 
leceive a report every three d.ays 

Prime Minister to General Isntay 24 vi.4o 

I minuted some days ago about the “sticky” bombs. All preparations 
for manufacture should proceed in anticipation that the further trials 
will be successful Let me have a time-table showing why it is that 
delay has crept into all the process, which is so urgent. 

Prime Minister to General Isntay 24.V1 40 

I understand that the trials were not entirely successful .and the 
bomb failed to stick on tanks which were covered with dust and mud 
No doubt some moie sticky mixture can be devised and Major Jcfi'cris 
should peisevcre 

Any chortling by offiaals wlio have been slothful in pushing this 
bomb over the tact that at present it has not succeeded will be viewed 
with great disfavour by me 

In the end the “sticky” bomb was accepted as one of our best 
emergency weapons We never had to use it at home; but in 
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Syria, where equally primitive conditions prevailed, it proved us 
value. 

****** 

We had evidently to do our utmost to form French forces 
which might aid General de Gaulle in keeping the true personi- 
fication of France alive. 

Prime Minister to Fust Lord oj the Admiralty 

and other Service Ministers 2 ? Vi 40 

1 The Ficnch naval peisonnel at Amuee Camp, numbcting 13,600, 
equally with the 5,530 military at Trciuham Paik, the i,yoo at Arrow 
Park, and the details at Blackpool, are to be immediately icpatriated to 
French territory, 1 e , Morocco, in French ships now in our hands 

2 They should be told we will take them to French Aliica because 
all French metropolitan ports are in German hands, and that the 
French Government will arrange for their future movements 

3 If however any wish to ictnam here to fight against Germany, 
they must immediately make this cleat Care must be taken that no 
officer or man is sent back into French juiisdiction against his will 
The shipping is to be ready co-moriow The troops should move 
under their own officeis, and carry iheir personal arms, but as little 
ainmimition as possible Some arrangeinciits should be made for then 
pay The French macctial on boaid ships from Narvik will be taken 
over by us with the ammunition trom the Lonibmdy and other ships 
as against expenses to which we arc put. 

4. Great caie is to be taken of the French wounded All who can 
be moved without danger should be sent back direct to France il 
possible The French Govcinmcnt sliould be asked where they wish 
them dehvered, and if at French mctiopohtan poits, should arrange 
with the Germans for their safe entry, otherwise Casablanca All 
dangerous cases must be dealt with here 

5 Apart from any voluntceis m the above groups of personnel who 
may wish to stay, there must be many individuals who have made then 
way here, hoping to continue to fight These also should be given the 
option of returning to France, or scivmg m the Flench units under 
General de Gaulle, who should be told of our decisions, and given 
leasoiiable facilities to collect lus people I have abandoned the hope 
that he could address the foimcd bodies, as then morale has detci 101 ated 
too fast 

***** 

My desire that our own Army should icgaiii its poise and 
fighting quality was at first hampcicd because so many tioops 
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were being absorbed in fortil) mg their ow u localities or sector'- 
of the coast. 

Prime Mitustcr to Secretary of State for War 25. Vi 40 

It IS sluickiiig that only hity-se\cii thou and men [civilians] are being 
employed on all these [dctcncc] wuiks Moteuver, 1 kat that the troops 
are being used in huge nuinbcis on loiiihcaiioiis At the ptescut stage 
they should he (hilling and training loi at least eight lunits a day, 
including one smart parade every inoriiing All the labour ncccss.uy 
should be found horn tivihaii soiutcs I luiiiid it extrenuly diHitult to 
see even a single battalion on paiade in bast Anglia dutiiig my visit 
The fighting tu)op.s in the brig.ide groups should neither be used foi 
guarding vuhictahle points noi h>r making lortilieaiions Natuially a 
change like tins tannot be made at I'lin , but lit me have your proposals 
for briiigiiig It about as soon as possible 

it -k -k “k 

Prime Minister to Miiii^ltr of In jot luatioii 26.VI p 

The Press and bioadiast should bi ashed to handle an raids in a cool 
way and on a dnnimshing tone of publn inteiest Ihe facts should 
be chionieled without undue pioininemc 01 headlines Ihe peoph 
should be aeeustonied to tieat aii taub as a matter of oulmary ronniu 
Localities alKetcd should not he meiitioucd ssuh any pueisiou Idioio- 
graphs showing shaitered houses should not he published unless iheie is 
sonietlimg very jieeiiliai about tliem, ot to illusttaie how well the 
Anderson shelters work It must be clear that the vast niajoiity ot 
people aic not at all allcitetl by any single air laid, and would hardly 
sustain any evil iinpiessioii il n were nut thrust before them Tvciyoiii 
should leain to take air laab ami air-iaid alaims a.s il they were no more 
than thunderstoims I'lay tiy to impress this upon the nevvspapei 
authonties, and peisuade them to help 11 theic is dilhetiliy in this, 
I would mysilt set the Newspapei I’ropiieiois’ Assotiaiion, hut I hope 
this will not he nctessary Ihe Press should be tunijilimeiued on their 
woik so far in this matter 

Prime Minimi 10 Scircimy if Mate for War 27.VI.40 

Enclosed [daics ot cioop convoys from India) make me anxious to 
know how you piopose to use these eight flue Regular battalions 
Obviously they will be a reinforcement for your shock troops One 
W’ould suppose they might make the infantry of two divisions, with 
five good reiritorial hact.dions added to each division, total eighteen. 
Should they not also yield up a tcrtaiu nunibet of officers and N C.O.s 
to stiffen the Tcuuonal battaboiis so attached? You would thus have 
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SIX brigades of infantry quite soon- Alas, I fear die artillery must lag 
belund, but not, I trust, for long. 

***** 

As rumours grew of peace proposals and a message was sent 
to us from the Vatican through Berne I diought it right to send 
the following minute to the Foreign Secretary- 

28.v1.40 

I hope It will be made clear to die Nuncio that we do not desire to 
make any inquiries as to terms of peace with Hitler, and that all our 
agents are stricdy forbidden to entertain any such suggestions 

But here is the record of a qualm: 

Prime Minister to Professor Lindemann 29.V1 40 

While we are liastcnmg our preparations for air mastery, the 
Germans will be organising the whole industries of the captured 
countries for air production and other war production suitable [for use) 
against us. It is therefore a race. They will not be able to get the 
captured factories workmg immediately, and meanwhile we shall get 
round the invasion danger through the growth of our defences and 
Army strength. But what sort of relative outputs must be faced next 
year unless we are able to bomb the newly-acquircd German plants? 
Germany also, being rebeved from the need of keeping a gigantic army 
in constant contact with the French Army, must have spare capacity 
for the air and other methods of attacking us. Must wc not expect this 
will be very great? How soon can it come into play? Hitherto I have 
been looking at the next tliree months because of the emergency, but 
what about 1941^ h seems to me diat only immense American supphes 
can be of use m turning die corner 

***** 

As the month of June ground itself out, the sense of potential 
invasion at any moment grew upon us all. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 30 VI.40 

The Admiralty charts of tides and state of the moon, Humber, 
Thames Estuary, Beachy Head, should be studied with a view to 
ascertainmg on which days conditions will be most favourable to a sea- 
borne landing The Admiralty view is sought 

A landmg or descent m Ireland was always a deep anxiety to 
^e Chiefs of Staff. But our resources seemed to me too hmited 
for serious troop movements, 
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Prime Miiiislcr to General Isinay 30.vj.40 

It would be taking an undue risk to remove one of our only two 
thoroughly-equipped divisions out of Great Britain at this luncturc 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether the Irish situation will require the use 
of divisional formations complete with their technical vehicles as if for 
Continental war. 7 he statement that it would cake ten days to transport 
a division from this country to Ireland, even though every preparation 
can be made beforehand, is not satisfactory Schemes should be pre- 
pared to enable two or three liglulv-cquipped brigades to move at 
short notice, and in not more than three days, into Northern Ireland 
Dupheate transport should be sent on ahead. It would be a mistake to 
send any large force of artillery to Ireland. It is not at all likely chat a 
naval descent will be effetted there. Air-borne descents cannot carry 
much artillery. Pmally, nothing that can happen in Ireland can be 
immediately decisive 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In bringing home the troops from Palestine I had difficulties 
with both my old fi lends, the Secretary of State for India, Mr 
Amery, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Lloyd, 
who was a convinced anti-Zionist and pro-Arab I wished to 
arm the Jewish colomsrs. Mr. Amery at the India Office had a 
different view fiom mine about the part which India should play 
I wanted Indian troops at once to come into P.ilestine and the 
Middle East, whereas the Viceroy and the India Ofiicc were 
naturally mclmcd to a long-term plan of creating a great Indian 
Army based upon Indmii munitions f.ictorics. 

★ * * ★ A 

Prime Minister to Secretary cj Slate for InJta 22.V1 40 

I We have already very large masses of troops in India of which 
no use IS being made for the general purposes of the war The assistance 
of India this time is incomparably below that of 1914-18. ... It seems 
to me very likely that die war will spread to the Middle East, and the 
chmates of Iraq, Palestine, and Egypt arc well suited to Indian troops 
I recommend tbcir organisation in brigade groups, each with a pro- 
portion of artillery on the new British model I should hope that six 
or eight of these groups could be ready this winter. They should 
mclude some brigades of Gurkhas. 

2. The process of liberating the Regular British battalions must 
continue, and I much regret that a fortniglit’s delay has become 
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inevitable m returning you the Tcuitoiial battalions in exchange. You 
should reassure the Viceroy that it is going forwaid. 

***** 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for the Colonies aS.vi 40 

The failure of the policy which you favour is proved by the very 
large numbers of sorely-needed troops you [wc] have to keep in 
Palestine: 

6 battalions of infantry, 

9 regiments of Yeomanry, 

8 battalions of Australian infantry, 

the whole probably more than twenty thousand men This is the puce 
we have to pay for the anti-Jcwish policy winch has been persisted m 
for some yeais Should the war go heavily into Egypt, all these troops 
will have to be withdiawn, and the position of the Jewish colonists will 
be one of the greatest d.mgcr Indeed 1 am sure that we shall be told 
we caimot withdraw these troops, though they include some of our 
best, and arc vitally needed elsewhere If the jews were properly 
armed, our forces would become available, and there would be no 
danger of the Jews attacking the Arabs, because they are entirely 
dependent upon us and upon our command of the seas I think it is 
little less tlian a scandal that at a time when we are fighting for our 
hves these very large forces should be immobilised 111 support of a 
policy which commends itself only to a section of the Conseiwative 
Pal ty 

1 had hoped you would take a bio.id view of the Palestine situation, 
and would make it an earnest objective to set the Entisli garuson tree 
I could certainly uot associate myself with sucli an answer as you have 
drawn up for me 1 do not at all admit chat Arab feeling in the Neat 
East and India would be prejudiced m the manner you suggest Now 
chat we have the Tuiks in such a friendly relationship the position is 
much more secure 

***** 

For the first time in a hundred and twenty-five years a powerful 
enemy was now established acioss the nairow waters of the 
Enghsb Channel Our re-formed Regular Army, and the larger 
but less well trained Territorials, had to be organised and deployed 
to create an elaborate system of defences, and to stand ready, if the 
mvader came, to destioy him — for tlieie could be no escape It 
was for both sides “Kill or Cure”. Already the Home Guard 
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could be inJiuli'd iii tiic general framework of defciite. On 
June 25 CJaic'i.il lionsule, C'oinmatuli’r-in-C’hief Home Forces, 
exposed Ins plans to the C’-lnots of Stall lliey were of course 
scrutinised with aiiMous care hy tlic exp. its, and I examined them 
myself with no little atuiuion. On the whole they stood aji- 
proved. There were three main elements in this eaily outline 
ofa great hiture }i!an: fust, an entrtiKlicd "ernst” on the prob- 
able invasion beat lies of the toast, whose defenders should fight 
where they stood, supported by mobile icscrve.s for unmediale 
counrer-attatk; sceondiv, a line of anti-tank obstatlcs, manned by 
the Home Ciiiatd, riiminig down the cast tentre of I ngland and 
protecting London and the great industrial centres Ironi inroads 
by armoured vehicles, tlmdiy, behind that line, the main reserves 
for ma|or couiucr-ollcnsive aition 
Ceaseless additions and relmcnicnts to this first plan wierc 
effected as the weeks and months (i.is'fd, but the geiicial concep- 
tion remained All troops, if attntked, should stand firm, not in 
linear only but m all-roiiihl tU-lcitu\ whilst others moved rapidly 
to destroy the auatkcis, whether tliey tame fiom sea or air Men 
who had been tut oli Irom imnicdiatc help would not have 
merely roniained in positinn. Active incasures were prepared to 
harass the enemy tiom hehiiid, to intciferc with his connmnnea- 
tions and to desiroy macena!, as the Russians did with great 
results when the (ierman tide flowed over their country a ycai 
later. Many petiple must have been bcwildeicd by the innumer- 
able activities all around rhem. They could understand the neces- 
sity for wning and niumu' the beaches, the anti-tank obstacles at 
the defiles, the contrete |iillbt)Xcs at the tioss-ioads, the intiusions 
into their houses to fill an attic with samlb.igs, on to their golf- 
courses or most ferule fields and gardens to burrow out some 
wide ann-t.ink ditch All these inconveniences, and much more, 
they acceptctl in good part But sometimes they must have 
wondered if there was a gcuei.il scheme, or whether lesser indivi- 
duals were not running amok m dicir energetic use of newly- 
granted powers of uuerferentt with the property of the citizen 
Theic was however a central |ilan, elaborate, co-ordinated, and 
all-cmbiacing As it grew it slnped iiscll thus the ovciall Com- 
mand was maintained at (Lcneral I IcadquaiaTs in London. All 
Great Britain and Noitliern Iieland were divided into seven 
Commands, these again into areas of Corps and Divisional Com- 
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maiids Commands, Corps, and Divisions were each required to 
hold a proportion of their resources m mobile reserve, only the 
minimum being detailed to hold tlieir own particular defences. 
Gradually there were built up in rear of the beaches zones of 
defence in each divisional area, behind these were similar “Corps 
Zones” and “Command Zones”, tlie whole system amounting in 
depth to a hundred miles or more. And behind these was estab- 
lished the mam anti-tank obstacle running across Southern Eng- 
land and northwards into Nottinghamshire. Above all was the 
final reserve directly under the Commander-m-Chicf of the 
Home Forces. This it was our policy to keep as large and mobile 
as possible. 

Withm this general structure were many variations. Each of 
our ports on die east and south coasts was a special study. Direct 
frontal attack upon a defended port seemed an unlikely contm- 
gency, and all were made mto strong points equally capable of 
defence from the landward or the seaward side. It astonishes me 
that when this principle of fortifying the gorges was so univer- 
sally accepted and rigorously enforced by all military authorities 
at home no similar measures were adopted at Singapore by the 
succession of high officers employed there. But this is a later 
story. Obstacles were placed on many thousand square miles of 
Britain to impede the landuig of air-borne troops. All our aero- 
dromes, Radar stations, and fuel depots, of which even in the sum- 
mer of 1940 there were three hundred and seventy-five, needed 
defence by special garrisons and by their own airmen. Many 
thousands of ‘vuhieiable points”, bridges, power-stations, depots, 
vital factories, and the like had to be guarded day and night from 
sabotage or sudden onset. Schemes were ready for the immediate 
demolition of resources helpful to the enemy if captured The 
destruction of port facilities, the cratering of key roads, the 
paralysis of motor transport and of telephones and telegraph- 
stations, of roUmg stock or permanent way, before they passed out 
of our contiol, were planned to the last detail. Yet despite all 
these wise and necessary precautions, ui which the civilian depart- 
ments gave unstinted help to the military, there was no question 
of a scorched earth policy”; England was to be defended by its 
people, not destroyed. 
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Telcj^ram to the President ~ My Visit to Tours - Incrcaditi’ Dcfieitc- 
ration - M. Baudoiiiii - The Great Miindel - Conversation with 
Reynaud - My Rcjusal to Release Prance (rant the Ol)l{f>ation oj 
March 28, 1940 - Resolute Attitude oj MM. Hernot and jeanneney ~ 
“L'Homme du Destin” - French Governweiv Decide to Move to 
Bordeaux - Piesident Roosevelt to M Reynaud, June 13 - My 
Telegram to the President - And to Reynaud - "Indissoluble Union 
oj France and Britain" - Disappointing Telegram from the Piesident ~ 
My Telegram to the President of June 14-15 - Great Battle oj June 9 
along the Aisne - Dejeat oj the French - Forlorn Resistance on the 
Maginot Line - Our Slender Contribution - General Brooke’s New 
Command - Talk of a Bridgehead in Brittany - Brooke Declares the 
Military Situation Flopeless- I Agree - Our Troops Withdraw and 
Re~embark,Jtme 16-18 - The Pdtain Government Asks for an Armis- 
tice - A Second Dunkirk Evacuation - A Hundred and Thirty-si\ 
Thousand British and Twenty Thousand Poles Carried to Britain - 
The "Lancastria" Horror - My Message of June 16 to the Dominions 
Prime Ministers - My Hopes oj the Air Battle over Britain 


I . UTURE generations may deem it noteworthy that the 
f j ^ supreme question of whether we should fight on alone 
JL never found a place upon the War Cabinet agenda. It wa'i 
taken for granted and as a matter of course by these men of all 
parties m the State, and we were much too busy to waste tunc 
upon such unreal, academic issues. We were united also in view- 
ing the new phase with good confidence. It was decided to tell 
the Dominions the whole facts I was invited to send a message 
in the same sense to President Roosevelt, and also to sustain the 
determmation of the French Government and assure them of oui 
utmost support. 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 12 vi 40 

I spent last nigbt and tins morning at the French G Q G , where 
the situation was explained to me in the gravest terms by Generals 
Weygand and Georges You have no doubt received full particulars 
from Mr Bullitt The practical point is what will happen when and 
if the Ficnch fiont breaks. Pans is taken, and General Weygand 
teports formally to his Government that France can no longei continue 
wfiat he calls “co-ordinated war” The aged Matshal Piltain, who was 
none too good in April and July 1918, is, I tear, ready to lend his name 
and prestige to a treaty of peace foi Fiance. Reynaud, on the other 
hand, is for fighting on, and he has a young General de Gaulle, who 
believes much can be done Admiral Darlan declares he will send the 
French Fleet to Canada It w'ould be disastrous if the two big modern 
ships fell into bad hands It seems to me that clicre must be many 
elements in France wlio will wish to continue the scrugglc cither in 
France or in the French colonics, or in both This therefore ts the 
inoraeut for you to strengthen Reynaud the utmost you can, and tiy 
to tip the balance m favoui of the best and longest possible French 
lesistance I venture to put this point befoie you, although I know 
^ou must understand it as well as 1 do 

***** 

Onjtine 13 I made my last visit to France for four years almost 
10 a day The French Goveinmcnt had now withdrawn to Touts, 
.rnd tension had mounted steadily I took Edwaid Halifax and 
General Ismay with me, and Max Bcavci brook voltmtccicd to 
come coo In trouble he is always buoyant This time the weather 
was cloudless, arid we sailed over in die midst of our Spitfire 
squadron, making however a rather wider sweep to the south- 
ward than before Ai rived ovei Tours, wc found the airport had 
been heavily bombed the night befoic, but we and all our escort 
landed smoothly m spite of the craters. Immediately one sensed 
dre increasing degeneration of affairs No one came to meet us 
or seemed to expect us Wc borrowed a service car from the 
station commander and motored into the aty, making for the 
Prefecture, where it was said the Ficnch Government had their 
headquarters. No one of consequence was there, but Reynaud 
was reported to be motormg in from the country, and Mandcl 
was also to arrive soon 

It being already nearly two o’clock, I insisted upon luncheon, 
and after some parleyings we drove through streets crowded with 
lefugees cars, most of them with a mattress on top and crammed 
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With luggage. We found a cafe, winch was closed, but after 
explanations we obtained a meal. Dining luncheon I was visited 
by M Baudouin, whose influence had iisen in these lattei days 
He began at once in his soft, silky manner about the hopelessness 
of the French resistance. If the Uinied States would declare wai 
on Geimany it nuy.ht be possible foi France to continue. What 
did I think about tins’ I did not discuss the question fuithcr than 
to say that I hoped America would come ui, and that wc should 
ceitainly fight on. He aftci wards, I was told, spread it about that 
I had agieccl that Fiance should surrender unless the United States 
came in. 

We then returned to the Prefecture, whcic Maudel, Minister 
of the Interior, awaited us This faithful former secretary of 
Clemenccaii, and a bearer forward of his life’s message, seemed m 
the best of spirits. He was energy and defiance personified. His 
luncheon, an attractive chicken, was uneaten on the tray before 
lum. He was a ray of sunshine He had a telephone m each hand, 
through which he was constantly giving orders and decisions 
His ideas were simple fight on to the end in France, in order to 
covci the largest possible movement into Afuca This was the 
last time I saw this valiant Frenchman. The restored French 
Republic lightly shoe to death the hirelings who murdered him 
His inemoiy is honoured by liis countrymen and their allies 

Piesently M Reynaud arrived At first he seemed depressed 
General Weygaiid had reported to him that the French armies 
were exhausted The line was pierced m many places; refugees 
were pouring along all the roads through the country, and many 
of the troops were in disoidcr. The Generalissimo felt it was 
necessary to ask for an armistice while there were still enough 
Ficnch troops to keep order until peace could be made Such 
was the military advice. He would send that day a further message 
to Mr. Roosevelt saying that the last hour had come and that the 
fate of the Allied cause lay m America’s hand. Hence arose the 
alternative of armistice and peace. 

M Reynaud proceeded to say that the Council of Ministers 
had on the previous day instructed him to inquiie what would 
be Britain’s attitude should the worst come, He himself was well 
aware of the solemn pledge that no separate peace would be 
entered into by cither ally. General Weygand and others pointed 
out that France had already sacrificed everything m the common 
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cause. She had nothing left; but she had succeeded in greatly 
weakening the common foe. It would in those circumstances be 
a shock if Britain failed to concede that France was physically 
unable to carry on, if France was still expected to fight on and 
thus deliver up her people to the certainty of corruption and evil 
transformation at the hands of ruthless specialists m the art of 
brmgmg concjuered peoples to heel. That then was the cjiiestion 
which he had to put. Would Great Britam rcahse the hard facts 
with which France was faced? 

The official British record reads as follows: 

Mr Churchill said that Great Britain reahsed how much France had 
suffered and was suffermg Her own turn would come, and she was 
leady She grieved to find that her contnbution to the land struggle 
was at present so small, owing to the reverses which had been met with 
as a result of applying an agreed strategy in the North The British 
had not yet felt the German lash, but were aware of its force. They 
nevertheless had but one thought to win the war and destroy Hitlerism 
Everything was subordinate to tliat aim, no difficulties, no regrets, 
could stand in the way He was well assured of British capacity for 
endunng and persisting, for striking back till the foe was beaten. They 
would tlierefore hope that France would carry on fighnng south of 
Pans down to the sea, and if need be from North Africa At all costs 
time must be gained. The penod of waiting was not hmitlcss: a pledge 
from die United States would make it qmte short. The alternative 
course meant destruction for France quite as certainly Hitler would 
abide by no pledges. If on the otlier hand France remained m the 
struggle, with her fine Navy, her great Empire, her Army still .able to 
carry on guerrilla warfare on a gigantic scale, and if Germany tailed to 
destroy England, which she must do or go under, if then Germany’s 
might in the air was broken, then the whole hateful edifice of Nazidom 
would topple over. Given immediate help from Amciica, perhaps 
even a declaration of war, victory was not so far off At all events 
England would fight on. She had not and would not alter her resolve, 
no terms, no surrender. The alternatives for her were death or victory 
That was his answer to M Reynaud’s question, 

M Reynaud replied that he had never doubted England’s determina- 
tion. He was however anxious to know how the British Government 
would react in a certain contingency The French Government — the 
present one or another — might say: “We know you will carry on 
We would also, if we saw any hope ofa victory But we sec no suraaent 
hopes of an early victory We cannot count on American help 
There is no light at the end oj the tunnel. Wc cannot abandon our people 
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to indefinite German domination. We must come to terms. We have 
no choice. . . .” It was already too late to organise a redoubt in 
Brittany. Nowhere would a genume French Government have a hope 
of escaping capture on French soil. . . . The question to Britain wotud 
therefore take the form: "Will you acknowledge that France has given 
her best, her youth and hfe-blood; that she can do no more; and tliat 
she is entitled, having notlung further to contribute to the common 
cause, to enter mto a separate peace while maintaining tlic solidarity 
implicit in die solemn agreement entered into three months pre- 
viously?” 

Mr Churclnll said that in no case would Britain waste time and 
energy m reproaches and recnmmations. That did nor mean that she 
would consent to acaon contrary to the recent agreement The first 
step ought to be M Reynaud’s further message putting the present 
position squarely to President Roosevelt. Let them await the answer 
before considering anytliing else If England won the war France 
would be restorea in her dignity and in her greatness 

All the same I thought the issue raised at this point was so 
serious that I asked to withdraw with my colleagues before 
answering tt. So Loids Halifax and Beaverbrook and the rest 
of our party went out mto a dripping but sunlit garden and 
talked things over for half an hour. On our return I re-stated our 
position. We could not agree to a separate peace however it 
might come Our war aim remained the total defeat of Hitler, 
and we felt that we could still bring this about. We were therefore 
not in a position to release France from her obligation Whatever 
happened, we would level no reproaches against France; but that 
was a different matter from consenting to release her from her 
pledge. I urged that the French should now send a new appeal to 
President Roosevelt, which we would support from London 
M Reynaud agreed to do this, and promised that die French 
would hold on until the result of his final appeal was known. 

Before leaving I made one particular request to M. Reynaud. 
Over four hundred German pilots, the bulk of whom had been 
shot down by the R A.F , were prisoners tn France. Having 
regard to the situation, they should be handed over to our custody. 
M Reynaud willingly gave this promise, but soon he had no 
power to keep it These German pilots all became available for 
the Battle of Britain, and wc had to shoot them down a second 
time. 

■A" ★ A ^ ★ 
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At the end of our talk M Rcynaud took us into the adjouiiug 
room, where MM Herriot and Jeannency, the Presidents of the 
Chamber and Senate respectively, weie seated Both these French 
patriots spoke with passionate emotion about fighting on to the 
death As we went down the crowded passage into the courtyard 
I saw General de Gaulle standing stolid and expressionless at the 
doorway Greeting lum, I said m a low tone, in French- "Vhoiniiir 
du destin." He remained impassive. In the couityard there must 
have been more than a hundred leading Frenchmen in frightful 
miseiy Clemenceau’s son was brought up to me. 1 wrung his 
hand. The Spitfires were already in the air, and I slept sound on 
our swift and uneventful journey home Tliis was wise, for there 
was a long way to go before bed-time 

****** 

After our departure from Tours at about half-past five M Rcy- 
naud met his Cabinet again at Caiigd. They were vexed ch.it 
I and my colleagues had not come there to join them W c should 
have been very willing to do so, no matter how late we had to 
fly home But we were never invited, nor did we know there 
was to be a French Cabinet meeting. 

At Cangd the decision was taken to move the French Govern- 
ment to Bordeaux, and Reynaud sent off his telegram to Rofisc- 
velt with Its despeiate appeal for the entry on the scene at least of 
the American Fleet. 

At 10.15 pun I made my new report to the Cabinet My 
account was endorsed by my two companions While wc w’crc 
still sitting Ambassador Kennedy arrived with President Roose- 
velt’s reply to Rcynaud’s appeal of June 10. 

President Roosevelt 10 M Reynaud 13VIJO 

Your message of June 10 has moved me very deeply As I liavc 
already stated to you and to Mr Churchill, this Goveinmcnt is doing 
everything in its power to make available to the Allied Govermneurs 
the material they so urgently require, and our eflorcs to do still more 
are being redoubled This is so because of out faith in and our support 
of the ideals for wbch the Alhes are fighting 

The magnificent resistance of the French and British Arnues has 
profoundly impressed the American people. 

I am, personally, particularly impressed by your declaiation that 
France wifl contmue to fight on behalf of Dcmociacy, even if it means 
slow witlidrawal, even to North Africa and the Atlantic It is most 
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important to remember that the French and British Fleets coiirinue [ml 
mastery of the Atlantic and other oceans; also to remember that vital 
materials from the outside world arc necessary to maintain all arnnes 

I am also greatly heartened by what Prime Minister Churchill said a 
few days ago about the continued resistance of the British Empire, and 
that determination would seem to apply equally to the great French 
Empire all over die world. Naval power m world affairs still carries 
the lessons of history, as Admiral Darlan well knows. 

We all thought the President had gone a very long way He 
had authorised Reynaud to publish his message of June lo, with 
aU that that implied, and now he had sent this formidable answer 
If, upon tins, France decided to endure the further torture of the 
war, the Umted States would be deeply committed to enter it. 
At any rate, it contained two points which were tantamount to 
belligerence; first, a promise of all material aid, winch implied 
active assistance; secondly, a call to go on fighting even if the 
Government were driven right out of France 1 sent our thanks 
to the President immediately, and I also sought to commend the 
President’s message to Reynaud in the most favourable tciins 
Perhaps these points wcie stressed unduly, but it was necessary to 
make the most of everything we had or could get. 

Foimei Nava! Person to Picstdeni Roosevelt 13 vi 40 

Ambassador Kennedy will have told you about the Biitish meeting 
to-day with the French at Tours, of which 1 showed him our rccorch 
1 cannot exaggerate its critical character They were very nearly gone. 
Weygand had advocated an armistice while he still has enough troops 
to pievent France from lapsing into anarchy Reynaud asked us 
whether, in view of the sacrifices and sufFciings of Fiance, we would 
release her from the obligation about not making a separate peace 
Although the fact that we have unavoidably been out of this terrible 
battle weighed with us, I did not hesitate in the name of the British 
Government to refuse consent to an armistice or separate peace I urged 
that this issue should not be discussed until a further appeal had been 
made by Reynaud to you and the United States, which I undertook to 
second Agreement was reached on this, and a much better mood 
prevailed for the moment 111 Reynaud and his Ministers. 

Reynaud felt strongly that it would be beyond his power to 
encouiage his people to fight on without hope of ultimate victory, 
and that that hope could only be kindled by American intervention 
up to the extreme limit open to you As he put it, they wanted to see 
light at the end of the tunnel. 
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Wliile we were flying back here your magnificent message was sent, 
and Ambassador Kennedy brought it to me on my arrival The British 
Cabinet were profoundly impressed, and desire me to express their 
gratitude for it, but, Mr President, I must tell you that it seems to me 
absolutely vital that tins message should be published to-morrow, 
June 14, in order that it may play the decisive part m turning the 
course of world history. It will, I am sure, decide the French to deny 
Hitler a patched-up peace with France. He needs this peace in order 
to destroy us and take a long step foiward to world mastery All the 
far-reaching plans, strategic, economic, pohtical, and moral, which 
your message expounds may be still-bom if the French cut out now. 
Therefore I urge that the message should be published now. We 
realise fully that the moment Hitler finds he cannot dictate a Nazi 
peace in Parrs he will turn his fury on to us We shall do our best to 
withstand it, and if we succeed wide new doors are open upon the 
future and all will come out even at the end of the day. 

To M. Reytiaud I sent tins message; 

13 VI 40 

On returning here wc received a copy of President Roosevelt’s 
answer to your appeal of June 10 Cabmet is united in considering this 
magnificent document as decisive m favour of the continued resistance 
of France in accordance with your own declaration ol June 10 about 
fighting before Pans, behmd Pans, in a province, or, if necessary, in 
Africa or aaoss the Atlantic. The promi.se of redoubled material aid is 
coupled with definite advice and exhoitation to France to contmuc the 
struggle even under the grievous conditions which you mentioned. 
If France on tbs message of President Roosevelt’s continues 111 the field 
and m tile war, we feel that the United States is committed beyond 
recall to take the only remainmg step, namely, becoming a belligerent 
in form as she already has constituted herself in fact. Constitution of 
United States makes it impossible, as you foresaw, for the President to 
declare war lumself, but if you act on lus reply now received we 
smeerely beheve that this must inevitably follow We are asking the 
President to allow pubhcation of the message, but, even if he docs 
not agree to tbs for a day or two, it is on the record and can afford the 
basis for your action I do beg you and your colleagues, whose resolu- 
tion wc so much admired to-cky, not to miss this sovereign opportunity 
of brmgmg about the world-wide oceanic and economic coalition 
wbch must be fatal to Nazi dommation. We see before us a definite 
plan of campaign, and the hght which you spoke of shines at the end 
of the tunnel. 

Finally, m accordance with the Cabinet’s wishes, I sent a formal 
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message of good cheer to the French Govcmnienc, in which the 
note of an mdissolnble union between our two countries was 
struck for the first time. 

Prime Minister to M Rcyjmtd I3VI,40 

In this solemn hour for tlie Bntisli and French nations and for the 
cause of Freedom and Democracy to whicli they liavc vowed them- 
selves, His Majesty’s Government desire to pay to the Government of 
the French Republic the tribute which is clue to the heroic fortitude 
and constancy of the French arimes m battle against enormous odds. 
Their effort is worthy of the most gloiious traditions of France, and 
has inflicted deep and long-lasting injury upon the enemy’s strength 
Great Britain will continue to give the utmost aid in her power. We 
take this opportunity of proclaiming the uidissohible union of our two 
peoples ancf of our two Empires We cannot measure the various 
forms of tribulation which will fall upon our peoples in the near 
future. We axe sure that the ordeal by fire will only fuse them together 
into one unconquerable whole We renew to the French Republic 
our pledge and resolve to continue the struggle at all costs in France, 
in this Island, upon die oceans and in the air, wherever it may lead us, 
using all our resouices to the utmost Inmt and sharing together the 
burden of repairing the ravages of war We shall never turn from the 
conflict until France stands safe and erect in all her grandeur, until the 
wronged and enslaved States and peoples have been liberated, and until 
civilisation is freed from the iiigiitmare of Naridom That this day 
will dawn we are more sure tlun ever It may dawn sooner than we 
now have the right to expect 

All these three messages were drafted by me before I went to 
bed after midnight on the 13th. They were written actually m 
the small hours of the 14th. 

The next day arrived a telegram from the President explainino- 
that he could not agree to the publication of his message to 
Reynaud He himself, according to Mr Kennedy, had wished 
to do so, but the State Department, while in full sympathy with 
him, saw the gravest dangers. The President tlianked me for my 
account of the meeting at Tours and complimented the British 
and French Governments on the courage of their troops. He 
renewed the assurances about furnishing all possible material and 
supplies; but he then said he had told Ambassador Kennedy to 
inform me that Ins message of the 13 th was m no sense intended 
to commit and did not commit the Government of the United 
States to military participation. There was no authority under the 
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American Constitution except Congress which could make any 
commitment of that nature. He bore particulaily in mind the 
question of the French Fleet Congress, at his dcsiic, had appro- 
priated fifty million dollars for the purpose of supplying food and 
clothmg to civilian refugees in France. Finally he assured me that 
he appreciated the significance and weight of what 1 had set foith 
in my message. _ 

This was a disappointing telegram. 

Around our table we all fully understood the risks the President 
ran of being charged with exceeding liis constitutional authority, 
and consequently of being defeated on this issue at the appioach- 
ing election, on which oui fate, and much more, depended I was 
convinced that he would give up life itself, to say nothing of 
public office, foi the cause of woild freedom now in such awful 
peril But what would have been the good of that'? Acioss the 
Atlantic I could feel his suffering. In the 'White I louse the torment 
was of a different character from that of Boidcaux oi London 
But the degree of personal stress was not unequal. 

In my reply I tried to arm the President with some arguments 
winch he could use to others about the d.uiger to the United 
States if Europe fell and Biitain failed. This was no matter ol 
sentiment, but of life and death. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt M-iS vi 40 

I am grateful to you (or your telegram and I have reported its 
opeiative passages to Reynaud, to whom I had imp.nted a r.uhcr mure 
satigiune view He will, I am sure, be disappointed ,u aou- publication 
I understand all your difficulties with American public opinion and 
Congtess, but events are moving downward at a pace wheie they will 
pass beyond the control ol American public opinion when at last it is 
npened Have you considered what offeis Hitler may choose to make 
CO France? He may say “Surrender the Flee: intact and 1 will leave you 
Alsace-Lorrame,” or alternatively “If you do not give me your ships 
I will destroy your cowns ” I am peisonally convinced that Amenta 
wiU in the end go to all lengths, but this moment is supremely critical 
for France A declaration that the United States will if necessary cntei 
the war might save France Faihng that, in a few days Flench resistance 
may have crumpled and wc shall be left alone 
Although the present Government and I personally would never 
fail to send the Fleet across the Atlantic if resistance was beaten down 
here, a point may be reached in the snuggle where the present Mmisccis 
no longer have control of affairs and when very easy icims could bt 
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obtained for the British Island by their becoming a vassal state of the 
Hitler Empire A pro-German Government would certainly be called 
into being to make peace, and might present to a shattered or a starving 
nation an almost nresistible case tor entire submission to the Nazi will 
The fate of the British Fleet, as 1 have already mentioned to you, would 
be decisive on the futtuc of the United States, because if it were joined 
to the Fleets of Japan, Fiance, and Italy and the gieat resources ot 
German industiy overwhelming sea-power would be in Hitlct’s hands 
He might of course use it with a merciful modeiacion On the other 
hand, he might not This ccvoluuon ui sca-power might happen vety 
quickly, and certainly long bcfoic the United States would be able to 
picpare against it if we go down you may have a United States ol 
Europe under the Nazi command far more numerous, tai stronger, far 
better armed than the New World 

I know well, Mr Picsident, ciiat your eye will already have searched 
these depths, but I feel 1 have the right to place on record the vital 
mannei in wluch American interests are at stake in our battle and thai 
of France 

I am sending you through Ambassador Kennedy a paper on 
destroyei strength picpared by the Naval Staff for your information 
If we have to keep, as we shall, the bulk of out dcsttoycrs oii the East 
Coast to guard against invasion, how shall we be able to cope with a 
German-halian attack on the food and trade by which we live? The 
sending of the thiicy-fivc destroyers as 1 have already described will 
bridge the gap until our new construction comes in at the end of the 
j’car Here is a defrnicc piactical and possibly decisive step which can 
be taken at once, and 1 urge most earnestly that you will weigh my 
words 

"k "k it it it 

Meanwhile the situation on the Fionch fionl went ftoin had 
to worse. The German operations north-west of Bans, in whicli 
our 5ist Division had been lost, had brought the enemy, by June 9, 
to the lower reaches of the Seme and the Oise On the southern 
banks the dispersed remnants of the Tenth and Seventh Fiench 
Ainues were hastily organising a defence, they had been riven 
asunder, and to close the gap the garrison of the capital, the 
so-called Aimcc de Pans, had been marched out and inter- 
posed 

Farther to the cast, along the Aisnc, the Sixth, Fourth, and 
Second Annies were m far bettci shape They had had three 
weeks in winch to establish themselves and to absoib such rem- 
lorcemcnts as had been sent During all the period of IDunkirk 
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and of the drive to Rouen they had been left comparatively 
undisturbed, but their strength was small for the buirdrcd miles 
they had to hold, and the enemy had used the tunc to concentrate 
against them a great mass of divisions to delivci the final blow 
On June 9 it fell Despite a dogged resistance, foi the hiench were 
now fighting with gieat resolution, bridgeheads wcic established 
south of the river from Soissons to Retlicl, and m the next two 
days these were expanded until the Marne was icadicd Cierman 
Panzer divisions, which had played so decisive a part in the drive 
down the coast, were brought across to )oin the new battle 
Eight of these, m two great thrusts, turned the French defeat 
into a rout The French armies, decimated and m confusion, were 
quite unable to withstand this poweiful assembly of supciior 
numbers, equipment, and technique. In four days, by June 16, 
the enemy had reached Orleans and the Loire, while to the east 
the other thrust had passed through Dijon and Besanqon, almost 
to the Swiss frontier 

West of Pans the remains of the Tenth Army, the equivalent 
of no more than two divisions, had been pressed back south- 
westwards from the Seme towards Alempon. The capital fell on 
the 14th, Its defending armies, the Seventh and the Aiinde dc 
Pans, were scatteicd; a great gap now separated the exiguous 
French and British forces in the west from the rest and the remains 
of the once proud Army of Fiance. 

And what of die Maginot Line, the shield of France, and its 
defenders^ Until June 14 no direct attack was made, and already 
some of the active formations, leaving behind the garrison troops, 
had started to join, if they could, the fast-withdrawing armies oi 
the centre. But it was too late. On that day the Maginot Line 
was penetrated before Saarbrucken and across the Rhine by 
Colmar; the retreating French were caught up m the battle and 
unable to extricate themselves Two days later the German pene- 
tration to Besan^on had cut off their retreat More than four 
hundred thousand men were surrounded without hope of escape 
Many encircled garrisons held out desperately; they refused to 
surrender until after the armistice, when Ficnch officers were 
dispatched to give them the order The last forts obeyed on 
June 30, the commander protesting that his defences were still 
intact at every point 

Thus the vast disorganised battle drew to its conclusion all 
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along the French front. It remains only to recount the slender 
pait which the British were able to play. 

* * X- * 

General Biooke h.ncl won distinction in the retreat to Dunkirk, 
and especially by Ins battle in the gap opened by the Belgian 
surrender We had therefore chosen him to command the British 
troops which remained in Fiance and all icmforccmcnts until they 
should reach sufTicicnt numbers to require the presence of Lord 
Gort as an Army Coinmandci Brooke had now arrived in 
France, and on the 14th he met Generals Weygand and Georges 
Weygand stated that the French forces were no longer capable of 
organised resistance or concerted action. The French Army was 
biokcn into four groups, of which its Tenth Army was the 
westernmost. Weygand also told him that the Allied Govern- 
ments had agreed that a bridgehead should be created in the 
Brittany peninsula, to be held jointly by tlie Fiench and British 
troops on a line running roughly north and south through 
Rennes He oidcrcd him to deploy his forces on a defensive line 
running through this town Brooke pointed out that this line of 
defence was 150 kilometres long and requited at least fifteen 
divisions He was told that the instructions he was receiving must 
be regal tied as an oidcr 

It IS ciuc that on June ii at Bnare Rcyiiaud and 1 had agreed 
to tiy to draw a kind of “Torres Vedras line” across the foot of 
the Brittany peiimsul.i. Everything however was dissolving at 
the same tunc, and the plan, for what it was worth, never reached 
the domain of action, in itself the idea was sound, but thcic were 
no facts to clothe it with reality. Once the m.un French armies 
were broken or destroyed, this bridgehead, piccious though it 
was, could not have been held for long against concentrated 
German attack But even a few weeks’ icsistance here would 
have maintained contact with Britain and enabled large French 
withdrawals to Africa from other pans of the immense front, 
now corn to shreds If the battle m France was to coiicmue, it 
could be only 111 the Brest peninsula and in wooded or moun- 
tauious regions like die Vosges The alternative for the French 
was surrender. Let none, therefore, mock at the conception of a 
bridgehead in Brittany The Allied armies under Eisenhower, 
then an unknown American colonel, bought it back for us latei 
at a high puce. 
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General Brooke, after his talk with the French commanders, 
and having measured from his own headquarters a scene which 
was getting worse every hour, reported to the War Office and by 
telephone to Mr. Eden that the position was hopeless. All further 
reinforcements should be stopped, and the remainder of the British 
Expeditionary Force, now amounting to a hundred and fifc) 
thousand men, should be re-embarked at once. On the night of 
fiiiic 14, as I was thought to be obdurate, he rang me up on a 
telephone line which by luck and effort was open, and pressed this 
view upon me. I could hear quite well, and after ten minutes I 
was convmced that he was right and we must go. Orders were 
given accordingly. He was released from French command. 
The back-loading of great quantities of stores, equipment, and 
men began. The leading elements of the Canadian Division which 
had landed got back mto their ships, and die 52nd Division, 
which, apart from its 157th Brigade, had not yet been committed 
to action, retreated on Brest No Biitish troops operating under 
die Tenth French Array were withdrawn, but all else of ours took 
to the ships at Bicst, Cheibouig, St Malo, and St. Nazaite. On 
Jiuie 15 our troops were released from the orders of the Tenth 
French Army, and next day, when it carried out a further with- 
drawal to the south, they moved towards Cherbourg. The 157th 
Brigade, after heavy fighting, was extricated that night, and, 
retiiing 111 their loriies, embarked during the night of the 
lytli-iSdi. On )une 17 it was announced that the Petain Govern- 
ment had asked for an armistice, ordering all French forces to 
cease fighting, without even communicating this information to 
our troops. General Brooke was consequently told to come away 
with all men he could embark and any equipment he could save. 

We repeated now on a considerable scale, though with larger 
vessels, the Dunkirk evacuation Over twenty thousand Polish 
troops who refused Co capitulate cut their way to the sea and were 
carried by our ships to Britain The Germans pursued our forces 
at all points In the Cherbourg peninsula they were m contact 
with our rearguard ten miles south of the harbour on the morning 
of the 1 8th. The last ship left at 4 p m., when the enemy, led by 
Rommel’s 7th Panzer Division, were within three miles of the 
port. Very few of our men were taken piisoneis. 

In all there were evacuated from all French harbours 136,000 
Biitish troops and 310 guns; a total, with the Poles, of 156,000 
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men. This reflects great credit on General Brooke’s embaikation 
staff,' of whom the chief, General de Fonblanque, a British officer, 
died shordy afterwards as the result of his exertions 
At Brest and the western ports the evacuations were numerous 
The German air attack on the transports was heavy One frightful 
incident occurred on the 17th at St. Nazaire. The 20,000-ton 
Inier Lancastria, with five thousand men on board, was bombed 
just as she was about to leave. Upwaids of three thousand men 
perished. The rest were rescued imder continued air attack by 
the devotion of the small ciaft. When tins news came to me m 
the quiet Cabinet Room dmiiig the afternoon I forbade its 
pubhcation, saymg' “The newspapers have got quite enough 
disaster for to-day at least.” I had intended to release the news 
a few days later, but events crowded upon us so black and so 
quickly that I forgot to lift the ban, and it was some time before 
die knowledge of this hoiror became piihhc 

★ * * Ir * 

To lessen the shock of the impending Fiench surrender, it was 
necessary at tins time to send a message to the Dominions Prime 
Mimsters showuig them that our resolve to continue the struggle 
although alone was not based upon mere obstinacy or desperation, 
and to convince them by practical and technical reasons, of which 
they might well be unaware, of the ical strength of our position. 

I dierefore dictated the following statement on the afternoon of 
Jime 16, a day already filled with much business. 

Prime Minister to the Piime Ministers of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa 16 vi.40 

[Some sentences of introducuoti particular to each.] 

I do not regard die situation as having passed beyond our strength. 
It is by no means certain that the French will not fight on in Africa 
and at sea, but, whatever they do, Hitler wiU have to break us in this 
Island or lose the war. Our pnnapal danger is his concentrated air 
attack by bombmg, coupled with parachute and air-borne landings and 
attempts to run an invading force across the sea This danger has faced 
us ever since the beginning of the war, and the French could never have 
saved us from it, as he could always switch on to us Undoubtedly it 
is aggravated by the conquests Hitler has made upon the European 
coast close to our shores Nevertheless, in principle the danger is the 
same I do not see why we should not be able to meet it Tire Navy 
has never pretended to prevent a raid of five or ten thousand men, 
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but we do not see liow a force of, say, eighty to a hundred thousand 
could be tiansportcd across the sea, and still less maintained, in the 
teeth of supeiior sca-power As long as our Air Force is in being it 
provides a powerful aid to the Fleet in preventing sea-borne landings 
and will take a very heavy toll of air-bornc landings 
Although we have suffered heavy losses by assisting the French and 
during the Dunkirk evacuation, we have managed to husband out 
air fighter strength m spite of poignant appeals from France to throw 
It impiovidently into the great land battle, which it could not have 
turned decisively I am happy to tell yon that it is now as strong as it 
has ever been, and that the flow of machines is coming forward far 
more rapidly than ever before, in fact, pilots have now become tlic 
limiting factor at die moment Our fighter aircraft have been wont to 
inflict a loss of two or two and a half to one even when fighting uiidei 
die adverse conditions in France During the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
which was a sort of No-man’s Land, we inflicted a loss of three or foiii 
CO one, and often saw German formations turn away from a quartet 
of their numbers of our planes But all air authorities agree that the 
advantage in defending this country against an oversea air attack will hr 
still gi eater, because, first, we shall know pretty well by our vanoU'> 
devices where they arc coming, and because our squadrons lie closi 
enough together to enable us to concentrate against the attackers and 
provide enough to attack both the hombeis and the piotecting figluci'i 
at the same time All then shot-down mathincs will be total losses, 
many of ours and our pilots will fight again Therefore I do not chiiiL 
It by any means impossible chat wc may so maul them chat they will 
find dayhght attacks too expensive 
The major danger will be from tiighi attack on our aircraft factories 
but this, again, is far less accurate than daylight attack, and wc have 
many plans for minimising its effect Of course ilicir numbers arc 
much greater than ours, but not so much greater as to deprive us of a 
good and reasonable prospect of wearing them out after sonic weeks 
or even months oi air struggle Meanwhile of couise our bomber 
force will be striking continually at ihcir key points, especially oil 
icfineries and air factories, and at their congested and centralised war 
industry in the Ruhr We hope our people will stand up to this 
bombaidmeiu as well as the enemy It will, on both sides, be on an 
unprecedented scale All our infoi matron goes to show chat the 
Germans have not liked what they have got so fat 
It must be retnembered that, now that the B E F is home and 
largely rearmed or rearming, it not upon a Continental stale, .11 anv 
late good enough for Home defence, wc have tar stronger niiluars 
torces ui this Island than wc have ever had in the lace war or in tlib w n 
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Therefore we hope that such numbers of the enemy as may be landed 
from the air or by sea-borne raid will be destroyed and be an example 
to those who try to follow No doubt we must expect novel forms of 
attack and attempts to bring tanks across the sea We are preparing 
ourselves to deal with these as far as we can foresee them. No one can 
preset or guarantee the course of a lifc-aud-death struggle of tins 
character, but we shall certainly enter upon it m good heait 
1 have given you this full explanation to show you that there are 
sohd reasons behind our resolve not to allow the fate of France, 
whatever it may be, to deter us from going on to the end. I personally 
bcheve that the spectacle of the fierce struggle and carnage in our 
Island will draw the United States into the war, and even if wc should 
be beaten down through the superior numbers of the enemy’s Air 
Force it will always be possible, as I mdicated to the House of Commons 
in my last speech, to send our fleets across the oceans, where they will 
protect the Empire and enable it to continue tire wai and the blockade, 
I trust in conjunction with the United States, until the Hitler n^gme 
breaks uiidei the strain We shaU let you know at every stage how you 
can help, being assured that you will do all in human power, as we, 
for our part, are entirely resolved to do 

I composed this m the Cabinet Room, and it was typed as I 
spoke The door to the garden was wide open, and outside the 
sun shone warm and bright Air Marshal Newall, the Chief of 
the Air Staff, sat on the terrace meanwhile, and when I had 
fimshed revising the dtafr 1 took it out to him in case theic were 
any improvements or corrections to be made. He was evidently 
moved, and pieseiitly said he agreed with every woid I was 
comforted and fortified myself by putting my convictions upon 
record, and when I read the message over the final time before 
sending it off 1 felt a glow of sober confidence. This was certainly 
fusnfied by what happened All came tiue. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BORDEAUX ARMISTIC: 


The French Government Moves to Bordeaux ~ General 
Attitude - IVeygand and Reynaud - M. Chautemps Ins 
posat - The French Decision to Ask for Terms - British 1 
the Safeguarding oj the French Fleet - My Telegram to 
June i 6 - A New Issue Arises - British Offer of Indissol 
with France - High Hopes of General de Gaulle that 
Strengthen M. Reynaud - M. Reynaud’s Satisfacti 
Telegram of June id Suspended - Plan for Me to Vis 
by Cruiser with the Labour and Liberal Party Leaders 
Unfavourable Reception of the British Offer - Fall of ti 
Cabinet - Reynaud' s Resignation - A Conversation with 
and General de Gaulle in Downing Street - Marshal Pii 
French Government for an Armistice - My Message to Me 
and General IVeygand, June 17 - My Broadcast of June 1 
Spears Plans the Escape of General de Gaulle - FurtI 
Resistance in Africa - Mandel's Intentions - Admiral Dar 
Voyage oj the “Massilta” - Mandel at Casablanca 
Cooper’s Mission - Fate of the French Patriots - Jabbing 
My Settled Conviction, 



E must now quit die field of military disa 
convulsions m the French Cabmet and the 
who surrounded it at Bordeaux. 


It IS not easy to establish the exact sequence of e 
British War Cabmet sat almost contmuously, and m 
sent oif from time to time as decisions were taken. I 
two or three hours to transmit m cipher, and probr 
hour to deliver, the telephone was freely used by th 
the Foreign Office to convey the substance to our j 
and he also used the telephone frequently m reply 
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there are overlaps and shorc-circmts which are confusing. Events 
were moving at such a speed on both sides of the Channel that it 
would be nusleadmg to present the talc as if it were an orderly 
flow of argument and decision. 

M Reynaud reached the new seat of government from Tours 
during the evemng of the 14th. He received the British Am- 
bassador about nine o’clock. Sir Ronald Campbell mformed him 
that His Majesty’s Government intended to insist on the terms of 
the agreement of March 28, bmdmg both parties not to make any 
terms with the enemy. He also offered to provide all the necessary 
shippmg m the event of the French Government resolving to 
move to North Africa. Both these statements were in accordance 
with the Ambassador’s current mstructions. 

On the morning of the 15th Reynaud again received the Am- 
bassador, and told him that he had definitely decided to divide 
the Government m half and to estabhsh a centre of authority 
beyond the sea. Such a pohey would obviously carry with it the 
removal of the French Fleet to ports beyond German power 
Later that morning President Roosevelt’s reply to Rcynaud’s 
appeal of June 13 was received. Although I had made the best 
of It in my telegram to the French Premier, I knew it was bound 
to disappoint mm Material aid, if Congress approved, was 
offered, but there was no question of any American entry into the 
war France had no reason to expect such a declaration at tins 
moment, and the President had not either the power to give it 
himself or to obtam it from Congress There had been no meet- 
ings of the Council of Mmisters since that at Cangd, near Tours, 
on the evenmg of the 13 th The Ministers having now all 
reached Bordeaux, the Council was summoned for the afternoon 

***** 

Genera] Weygand had been for some days convmced that all 
further resistance was vain He therefore wished to force the 
French Government to ask for an armistice while the French 
Army still retamed enough discipline and strength to mamtain 
internal order on the morrow of defeat. He had a profound, 
lifelong dislike of the Parliamentary regime of the Third Re- 
public As an ardently rebgious Catholic, he saw m the ruin which 
had overwhelmed his country the chastisement of God for its 
abandonment of the Christian faith He therefore used the power 
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of Ills supreme military position far beyond the limits which his 
professional responsibilities, great as they were, justified or 
required He confronted the Prime Minister with declarations 
that the French armies could fight no more, and that it was time 
to stop a homble and useless massacre before general anarchy 
supervened. 

Paul Reynaud, on the other hand, realised that the battle in 
France was over, but still hoped to carry on the war from Africa 
and the French Empire and with the French Fleet. None of the 
other States overrun by Hitler had withdrawn from the war 
Physically in their own lands they were gripped, but from over- 
seas their Governments had kept the flag flying and the national 
cause alive Reynaud wished to follow their example, and 
with much more solid resources. Fie sought a solution on the 
lines of the Dutch capitulation. This, while it left the Army, 
whose chiefs had refused to fight any longer, free to lay down its 
arms wherever it was m contact with the enemy, nevertheless 
preserved to the State its sovereign right to continue the struggle 
by all the means in its power 

Tins issue was fought out between the Picmier and the 
Generalissimo at a stormy interview before the Council meeting. 
Reynaud offered Weygand written authority fiom the Govern- 
ment to order the “Cease Fire”. Weygand refused with indig- 
nation the suggestion of a military surrender “He would never 
accept the casting of tins shame upon the banners of the French 
Army” The Act of Surrender, which he deemed imperative, 
must be that of the Government and of the State, to which the 
army he Commanded would dutifully confoim In so acting 
General Weygand, though a sincere and unselfish man, behaved 
wrongly He asserted the right of a soldici to dominate the duly- 
constituted Government of the Republic, and thus to bung the 
whole resistance not only of Fiance but of hei Empire to an end 
contrary to the decision of his political and lawful chief 

Apart fiom these formalities and talk about the honour of the 
French Army there stood a practical point An armistice formally 
entered into by the French Government would mean the end of 
the war for France By negotiation part of the country might be 
left unoccupied and part of the Army free; whereas if the war 
were continued from overseas all who had not escaped from 
France would be controlled ducctly by the Germans, and millions 
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of Frenchmen would be carried ofi to Germany as prisoners of 
war without the protection of any agreement. Tbs was a sub- 
stantial argument, but it belonged to the Government of the 
Repubhc and not to the Commandcr-m-Cbcf of the Army to 
decide upon it. Weygand’s position that because the army under 
his orders would m bs opimon fight no more the French 
Repubhc must give m and order its armed forces to obey an 
order wbch he was certainly wilhng to carry out finds no 
foundation m the law and practice of civihsed States or m the 
professional honour of a soldier In theory at least the Prime 
Minister had bs remedy. FIc could have replied “You are 
affronting the Constitution of the Repubhc. You are dismissed 
from tbs moment from your command. I will obtain the neces- 
sary sanction from the President.” 

Unfortunately M. Reynaud was not sufficiently sure of bs 
position Belimd the presumptuous General loomed the dlustrious 
Marshal Pfram, the centre of the band of defeatist Mimsters whom 
Reynaud had so recently and so improvidently brought mto the 
French Government and Council, and who were aU resolved to 
stop the war Behmd these again crouched the smister figure of 
Laval, who had mstalled bniself at Bordeaux City Hall, sur- 
rounded by a clique of agitated Senators and Deputies Laval’s 
pohcy had the force and merit of simphcity France must not 
only make peace with Germany; she must change sides, she must 
become the ally of the conqueror, and by her loyalty and services 
agamst the common foe across the Channel save her mterests and 
her provinces and fimsh up on the victorious side Evidently M 
Reynaud, exhausted by the ordeals tbough wbch he had passed, 
had not the life or strength for so searemng a personal ordeal, 
wbch would mdeed have taxed the resources of an Ohver 
Cromwell or of a Clemenceau, of Stahn or of Hitler. 

In the discussions on the afternoon of the 15th, at wbch the 
President of the Republic was present, Reynaud, havmg 
explained the situation to bs colleagues, appealed to Marshal 
P6tain to persuade General Weygand to the Cabinet view He 
could not have chosen a worse envoy The Marshal left the 
room. There was an interval After a wble he returned with 
Weygand, whose position he now supported. At tbs senous 
juncture M Chautemps, an important Munster, shd m an m- 
sidious proposal wbch wore the aspect of a comproimsc and was 
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attractive to the waverers. He stated in the name of the Leftist 
elements of the Cabinet that Reynaud was right in affirming that 
an agreement with the enemy was impossible, but that it' would 
be prudent to make a gesture winch would umte France. They 
should ask the Germans what the conditions of armistice would 
be, remammg entirely free to reject them. It was not of course 
possible to embark on this shppery slope and stop. The mere 
aimounccment that the French Goveniment were askmg the 
Germans on what terms an armistice would be granted was 
sufficient m itself to destroy what remained of the morale of the 
French Army. How could the soldier be ordered to cast away Ins 
life in obdurate resistance after so fatal a signal had been given? 
However, combmed with the demonstration which they had 
witnessed from P^tam and Weygand, the Chautemps suggestion 
had a deadly effect on the majority. It was agreed to ask His 
Majesty’s Government how they would view such a step, inform- 
ing them at the same time that in no circumstances would the 
surrender of the Fleet be allowed Reynaud now rose from the 
table and declared his mtention to resign. But the President of 
the Republic restrained Inm, and declared that if Reynaud went 
he woiud go too. When the confused discussion was resumed no 
clear distmction was drawn between declhiing to surrender the 
French Fleet to the Germans and puttmg it out of German power 
by saihng it to ports outside France. It was agreed that the British 
Government should be asked to consent to the inquiry about the 
German terms. The message was immediately dispatched. 

* A ■* * * 

The next morning Reynaud received the British Ambassador 
again, and was told that the British would accept the French 
request on the condition that the French Fleet was placed beyond 
German power— in fact, that it should be directed to British 
ports. These instructions had been telephoned to Campbell from 
London to save time At eleven o’clock the distracted Council of 
Mmisters met again. President Lebrun being present. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate, M. Jeanneney, was brought in to endorse, both 
on his own behalf and on that of his colleague the President of the 
Chamber, M. Herriot, the proposal of the Premier to transfer the 
Government to North Africa. Up rose Marshal Piitain and read 
a letter, which it is beheved had been written for him by another 
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hand, resigning from the Cabinet. Having finished his speech, he 
prepared to leave the room. He was persuaded by the President 
of the Republic to remam on the condition that an answer would 
be given to him during the day. The Marshal had also complained 
of the delay in asking for an armistice. Reynaud replied that if 
one asked an ally to free one from an obligation it was customary 
to await the answer The session then closed. After luncheon the 
Ambassador brought to Reynaud the textual answer of the 
British Government, of which he had already given the tele- 
phoned purport m his conversation of the morning. 

★ ★ * * * 

"In these days the War Cabinet were in a state of unusual 
emotion. The fall and the fate of France dominated their niitids. 
Our own plight, and what we should have to face and face alone, 
seemed to take a second place Giief for our ally m her agony, 
and desire to do anytlung in human power to aid her, was the 
prevailing mood. There was also the overpowering im pi a ranee 
of making sure of the French Fleet. It was in this spiiu that a 
proposal for “an indissoluble union” between France and Britain 
was conceived. 

I was not the prime mover. I first heard of a definite plan at a 
luncheon at the Garlton Club on the 15th, at which wcie present 
Lord Halifax, M. Corbin, Sir Robert Vansittart, and one or two 
others. It was evident that there had been considerable discussion 
beforehand. On the 14th Vansittart and Desmond Morton had 
met M. Monnet and M Pleven (members of the French Economic 
Mission in London), and been jomed by General de Gaulle, who 
had flown over to make arrangements for shipping to carry the 
French Government and as many French troops as possible to 
Africa These gentlemen had evolved the outhne of a declaration 
for a Franco-Biitish Union with the object, apart from its general 
merits, of giving M. Reynaud some new fact of a vivid and stimu- 
latmg nature with which to carry a majority of his Cabmet mto 
the move to Africa and the continuance of the war. My first 
reaction was unfavourable. I asked a number of questions of a 
critical character, and was by no means convinced. However, 
at the end of our long Cabmet that afternoon the subject was 
raised. I was somewhat surprised to see the staid, stolid, experi- 
enced politicians of all parties engage themselves so passionately 
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ill an immense design whose implications and consequences were 
not m any way thought out. I did not resist, but yielded easily to 
these generous surges which carried our resolves to a very high 
level of unselfish and undaunted action. 

Wlieh the War Cabinet met the next morning we first ad- 
diessed ourselves to the answer to be given to M. Reynaud’s 
request sent the night before the formal release of France from 
her obligations under the Anglo-French Agreement. The Cabinet 
authoiiscd the following reply, which at their request I went into 
the next room and drafted myself. It was dispatched from London 
at 12.35 p ni. on the i6th. It endorsed and repeated 111 a formal 
manner the telephoned instructions sent to Campbell early in the 
morning. 

Foieign Office to Sir R. Campbell 

Please give M Reynaud the following message, wliich has been 
approved by the Cabinet 

Mr. Chu) chill to M Reynaud 16 June, 1940, 12 35 p m 

Our agreement forbidding separate negotiations, whether for 
armistice or peace, was made with the French Republic, and not with 
any particular French Administration or statesman It therefore in- 
volves the honour of France Nevertheless, provided, but only provided, 
that the French Fleet is sailed forthwith for British harbours pending negotia- 
tions, His Majesty’s Government give their full consent to an inquiry 
by the French Government to ascertain the terms of an armistice for 
France His Majesty’s Government, being resolved to continue the 
war, wholly exclude themselves from all part in the above-mentioned 
inquiry concerning an armistice 

Early m the afternoon a second message in similar tenns was 
sent by the Foreign Office to Sir Ronald Campbell (June 16, 
3 10 pm) 

Both messages were stiff, and embodied the mam purpose of the 
War Cabinet at their morning meeting 

Foreign Office to Sir R Campbell 

You should inform M Reynaud as follows: 

We expect to be consulted as soon as any armistice terms are 
received Tins is necess.iry not merely m virtue of treaty foibidilmg 
scpaiatc peace or armistice, but also m view of vital conscqucuccs of 
any aimisticc to ourselves, having regard especially lo the fact that 
British troops are fighting with French Aiiny You should impress on 
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French Government that in stipulating for removal of French Fleet lo 
British ports we have in mind French interests as well as our own, and 
are convmced that it will strengthen the hands of the French Govern- 
ment in any armistice discussions if they can show that the French 
Navy IS out of reach of the German forces. As regards the French 
Air Force, we assume that every effort will be made to fly it to Noith 
Africa, unless mdeed the French Government would prefer to send it 
to this country 

We count on the French Government doing all they can both before 
and during any armistice discussions to extricate the Polish, Belgian, 
and Czech troops at present m France, and to send tlicm to North 
Africa Arrangements are being made to receive Polish and Belgian 
Governments m this country. 

***** 

We reassembled at 3 p m that same afternoon. I recalled to 
the Cabinet that at the conclusion of our meeting the day before 
there had been some discussion on a proposal for the issue of some 
further declaration of closer union between Fiance and Great 
Britain I had seen General de Gaulle m the morning, and he had 
impressed on me that some dramatic move was essential to give 
M Reynaud the support wluch he needed to keep his Govern- 
ment in the war, and suggested that a proclamation of the in- 
dissoluble umon of the French and British peoples would serve 
the purpose. Both General dc Gaulle and M. Corhm had been 
concerned at the sharpness of die decision reached by the War 
Cabmet that mornitig, and embodied m the telegtams already 
dispatched I had heard diat a new declaration had been drafted 
for consideration, and that General de Gaulle had telephoned to 
M. Reynaud As a reside it had seemed advisable to suspend 
action for the moment. A telegram had therefore been sent to 
Sir Ronald Campbell mstructmg him to suspend delivery 
accordingly. 

The Foreign Secretary then said that after our mornmg meeting 
he had seen Sir Robert Vansittart, whom he had previously 
asked to draft some dramatic announcement which might 
strengthen M. Reynaud’s hand Vansittart had been in consulta- 
tion with General de Gaulle, M. Monnet, M Pleven, and Major 
Morton Between them they had drafted a proclamation. General 
de Gaulle had impressed upon them the need for publishing the 
document as qiucldy as possible, and wished to take the draft back 
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With lum to France that night De Gaulle had also suggested that 
I should go to meet M Reynaud next day 
The draft statement was passed round, and everyone read it 
with deep attention. All the difficulties were immediately ap- 
parent, but in the end a Declaration of Union seemed to command 
general assent. I stated that ray first instinct had been against the 
idea, but that m tins crisis we must not let ourselves be accused of 
lack of imagmation. Some dramatic announcement was clearly 
necessary to keep the French going. The proposal could not be 
hghtly turned aside, and I was encouraged at finding so great a 
body of opinion m the War Cabinet favourable to it 
At 3 55 p ni we were told tliat the French Council of Mmisteis 
would meet at 5 p m. to decide whether further resistance was 
possible Secondly, General de Gaulle had been informed by M. 
Reynaud on the telephone that if a favourable answer on the 
proposed proclamation of umty was received by 5 p.m M 
Reynaud felt he could hold the position On this the War 
Cabmet approved the final draft proclamation of an Anglo- 
French Union, and authorised its dispatch to M Reynaud by 
the hand of General de Gaulle. This was telephoned to M. 
Reynaud forthwith The War Cabinet further invited me, Mr 
Attlee, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, representing the three British 
parties, to meet M Reynaud at the earliest moment to discuss 
the draft proclamation and related questions. 

Here is the final draft 

DECLARATION OF UNION 

At this most fateful moment in the history of the modern world 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Fiench Republic 
make tins declaration of indissoluble union and unyielding resolution 
m their common defence of justice and freedom against subjection to 
a system which leduces mankind to a hfe of robots and slaves 
The two Governments declare that France and Great Britain shaU 
no longer be two nations, but one Franco-British Union 
The constitution of the Union will provide for joint organs of 
defence, foreign, financial, and economic pohcies 
Every citizen of France will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great 
Britain, every British subject will become a citizen of France 
Both countries will share responsibility for the repair of the devasta- 
tion of war, wherever it occurs 111 their territories, and the resources of 
both shall be equally, and as one, applied to tliat purpose 
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Dunng the war there shall be a single War Cabinet, and all the 
forces of Britain and France, whether on land, sea, or m the air, will be 
placed under its direction It will govern from wherever it best can 
The two Parhaments will be formally associated. The nations of the 
British Empire are already formmg new armies France will keep her 
available forces in the field, on the sea, and m the air The Union 
appeals to the Umted States to fortify the economic resouiccs of the 
Allies, and to bring her powerful material aid to the common cause. 

The Uinon will concentiate its whole energy against the power of 
the enemy, no matter where the battle may be 

And thus we shall conquer. 

Of all tbs Parliament was informed m due course But the 
issue by then had ceased to count 

I did not, as has been seen, draft the statement myself. It was 
composed around the table, and I made my contribution to it. 
I then took it mto the next poom, where de Gaulle was waiting 
with Vansittart, Desmond Morton, and M. Corbin The General 
read it with an air of unwonted enthusiasm, and, as soon as 
contact with Bordeaux could be obtained, began to telephone it 
to M. Reynaud He hoped with us that this solemn pledge of 
union and brotherhood between the two nations and Empires 
would give the struggling French Premier the means to caiiy his 
Government to Africa with all possible forces and order the 
French Navy to sail for harbours outside impending German 
control 

***** 

We must now pass to the other end of the wire The Biitish 
Ambassador delivered the two messages m answer to the French 
request to be released from them obligation of March 28 Accord- 
mg to his account, M. Reynaud, who was in a dejected mood, 

L remarked that the withdrawal 

of the French Mediterranean Fleet to British poits would invite 
the immediate seizure of Tunis by Italy, and also create difficulties 
for the British Fleet He had got no further than this when my 
message, telephoned by General de Gaulle, came through. “It 
acted, ’ said the Ambassador, “like a tonic.” Reynaud said that 
tor a document like that he would fight to the last. In came at 
that moment M Mandel and M. Maun They obviously were 
equally reheved. M. Reynaud then left “with a liglit step” to 
read the document to the President of the Republic He believed 
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that, armed with this immense guarantee, he would be able to 
carry his Council with him on the policy of retiring to Africa and 
waging war My telegram instructing the Ambassador to delay 
the presentation of the two stifi' messages, or anyhow to suspend 
action upon them, arrived immediately after the Premier had 
gone. A messenger was therefore sent after him to say^^that the 
two earhei messages should be considered as “cancelled” Sus- 
pended” would have been a better word The War Cabinet 
had not altered its position in any respect. We felt however that 
It would be better to give the “Declaration of Union its full 
chance under the most favourable conditions. If the Fiench 
Council of Ministers were ralhed by it, the greater would carry 
the less, and the removal of the Fleet from German power would 
follow automatically. If our offer did not find favour our rights 
and claims would revive in their full force. We could not tell 
what was going on inside the French Government, nor know 
that this was the last time we should ever be able to deal with 
M. Reynaud 

I had spoken to liim on the telephone some time this day 
proposing that I should come out immediately to see him. In 
view of the unceitainty about what was happening oi about to 
happen at Bordeaux, my colleagues in the War Cabinet wished 
me to go 111 a cruiser, and a rendezvous was duly arranged foi the 
next day off the Brittany coast I ought to have flown But even 
so It would have been too late 

Ihe following was sent fiom die Foreign Office: 


To Sii R Ccimpbelt, Bordeaux fuiie i 6 , 6.45 p rn 

The P M , accompanied by the Lord Pnvy Seal, Sccietary of State 
for Air, and three Chiefs of Staff and certain oihcis, arrives at Con- 
caiiiean at twelve noon to-inorrow, the 17th, in a cruiser for a meeting 
with M Reynaud General de GauUc has been informed of the above, 
and has expressed the view that time .and lendezvous would be 
convenient We suggest the meeting be held on board as arousing 
less attention FI M S Berkeky has been warned to be at the disposal 
of M Reynaud and paity if desired 

And also from the Foreign Secretary by telephone at 8 p m., 
June 16 

Following IS reason why you have been asked to suspend action oti 
my last two telegrams, 
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After consultation with General de Gaulle, P M. has deaded to meet 
M. Reynaud to-morrow in Brittany to make a further attempt to 
dissuade the French Government from asbng for an armistice. For 
this purpose, on the advice of General de Gaulle, he will offer to 
M Keynaud to join m issuing forthwith a declaration announcing 
immediate constitution of closest Anglo-French Union in all spheres 
in order to carry on the war. Text of draft dcclaiation as authorised by 
H.M G IS contained m my immediately folio wmg telegram You 
should read this text to M Reynaud at once 

An outline of this proposed declaration has already been telephoned 
by General de Gaulle to M. Reynaud, who has replied that such a 
declaration by the two Governments would make all the difference to 
the decision of the French Government General is returning to-mght 
with copy 

Our War Cabmet sat until six o’clock on the i6th, and there- 
after I set out on my tmssion. I took with me the Leaders of the 
Labour and Liberal Parties, the three Chiefs of Staff, and various 
important officers and officials A special tram was waiting at 
Waterloo We could reach Southampton in two hours, and a 
night of steammg at thirty knots m the cruiser would bung us to 
the rendezvous by noon on the 17th. We had taken our seats m 
the tram My wife had come to see me off. There was an odd 
delay m startmg Evidently some hitch had occurred. Presently 
my private secretary arrived from Downing Street breathless 
with the following message from Campbell at Bordeaux’ 

Mmisterial cnsis has opened . . Hope to have news by midnight 

Meanwhile meetmg arranged for to-morrow impossible. 

On this I returned to Downing Street with a heavy heart. 

'k 'k -k 'k -k 

The final scene in the Reynaud Cabmet was as follows. 

The hopes which M. Reynaud had founded upon the Declara- 
tion of Umon were soon dispelled. Rarely has so generous a 
proposal encountered such a hostile reception The Premier 
read the document twice to the Council He declared himself 
strongly for it, and added that he was arranging a meetmg with 
me for the next day to discuss the details But the agitated 
Mimsters, some famous, some iiobodies, torn by division and 
under the terrible hammer of defeat, were staggered. Some, we 
are told, had heard about it by a tapping of telephones These 
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were die defeatists. Most were wholly unprepared to receive 
such far-reaching themes. The overwhelmmg feehng of the 
Council was to reject the whole plan. Surprise and mistrust 
domuiated the majority, and even the most friendly and resolute 
were baffled. The Council had met expecting to receive the 
answer to the French request, on which they had all agreed, that 
Britain should release France from her obligations of March 28, 
in order that the French might ask the Germans what their terms 
of armistice would be It is possible, even probable, that if our 
formal answer had been laid before them the majority would 
have accepted our primary condition about sending their Fleet 
to Britain, or at least would have made some other suitable pro- 
posal and thus have freed them to open negotiations with the 
enemy, while reserving to themselves a final option of retirement 
to Africa if the German conditions were too severe. But now 
there was a classic example of “Order, counter-order, dis- 
ordei”. 

Paul Reynaud was qmte unable to overcome the unfavourable 
impression which the proposal of Anglo-French Union created 
The defeatist section, led by Marshal Petain, refused even to 
examine it. Violent charges were made It was “a last-mmutc 
plan”, “a surprise”, “a scheme to put France in tutelage, or to 
carry off her colonial empiie”. It relegated France, so they said, 
to the position of a Dominion Others complained that not even 
equality of status was offered to the French, because Frenchmen 
were to receive only the citizenship of the British Empire instead 
of that of Great Britain, wlnle the British were to be citizens of 
France This suggestion is contradicted by the text 

Beyond these came other aigumcnts. Weygand had con- 
vinced Petain without much difficulty that England was lost 
High French mihtaiy authorities had advised: “In tliree wcck« 
England will have her neck wrung like a chicken ” To make 
a union with Great Britain was, according to Petain, “fusion 
with a corpse” Ybarncgaray, who had been so stout in the 
previous war, exclaimed, “Better be a Nazi province. At least 
we know what that means.” Senator Reibcl, a personal fiiend 
of Gciieial Weygand’s, declared that this scheme meant com- 
plete dcstiuctioii for Fiance, and anyhow dcfimtc subordination 
to England In vain did Reynaud reply. “I prefer to colla- 
borate with my allies lather than with my enemies.” And 
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Mandel “Would you rather be a German district than a British 
Dominion?” All was in vain. 

We are assured that Reyuaud’s statement of our proposal was 
never put to a vote in the Council. It collapsed of itself. This was a 
personal and fatal reverse for the struggling Premier wliich 
marked the end of his influence and authority upon the Council. 
All further discussion turned upon the armistice and asking the 
Germans what terms they would give, and in this M. Cliautcmps 
was cool and steadfast Our two telegrams about the Fleet were 
never presented to the Council. The demand that it should be 
sailed to British ports as a prelude to the negotiations with the 
Germans was never considered by the Reynaud Cabinet, which 
was now in complete decomposition. At about eight o’clock 
Reynaud, utterly exhausted by the physical and mental stiain to 
which he had for so many days been subjected, sent his resignation 
to the President, and advised hmi to send for Marshal Petam. This 
action must be judged precipitate He still seems to have cherished 
the hope that he could keep his rendezvous with me the next day, 
and spoke of tbs to General Spears. “To-morrow theie will be 
another Government, and you will no longer speak for anyone,” 
said Spears 

According to Campbell (sent by telephone, June i6): 

M. Reynaud, who had been so heartened this afternoon by P M.’s 
magnificent message, told us later that forces in favour of ascertaining 
terms of armistice had become too strong for him He had read the 
message twice to Council of Ministers and explained its impoit and 
the hope wbch it held out for the future It had been of no 
avail 

We worked on bm for half an hour, encouiaging him to try to gci 
nd of the evil influences among his colleagues Aftei seeing M Mandel 
for a moment we then called for second tinae to-day on the President 
of Senate, M Jeanneney, whose views (like those of President of 
chamber) are sound, in hope of bs being able to influence Presidenl 
of Repubhc to insist on M Reynaud foimmg new Government 

We begged him to make it very clear to President that offer con- 
tamed m P M ’s message would not be extended to a Government 
wbch entered into negotiation with enemy. 

^ hour or so later M Reynaud informed us that he was beaten 
and bad handed m his resignation Combination of Marshal Piitain 
and General Weygand (who were hving m anothci world and 
imagined they could sit round a green table discussing armistice 
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terms m the old manner) had proved too much for weak members of 
Government, on whom they worked by wavmg the spectre of re- 
volution. 

***** 

On the afternoon of June i6 M Monnet and General de Gaulle 
visited me in the Cabinet Room The General m Ins capacity of 
Under-Secretary of State for National Defence had just ordered 
the French ship Pasteur, which was carrying weapons to Bordeaux 
from America, to proceed instead to a British port. Momiet was 
very active upon a plan to transfer all French contracts for muni- 
tions in America to Britam if France made a separate peace. He 
evidently expected this, and wished to save as much as possible 
from what seemed to him to be the wreck of the world. His 
whole attitude in this respect was most helpful. Then he turned 
to our sending all our remaining fighter air squadions to shaic in 
the final battle in France, which was of course already over I 
told him that there was no possibility of tins being done Even 
at this stage he used the usual arguments — “the decisive battle”, 
“now or never”, “if France falls all falls”, and so foith But I 
could not do anything to oblige him in this field. My two Ficnch 
visitors then got up and moved towards the door, Monnet lead- 
ing As they reached it, dc Gaulle, who had lathcrto scaiccly 
uttered a single word, turned back, and, taking two or three 
paces towards me, said m English: “I think you arc quite light ” 
Under an impassive, unperturbable demeanour he seemed to me 
to have a remarkable capacity for feeling pain I preserved the 
impression, m contact with this very tall, plilcgmatic man “Here 
IS the Constable of France ” He returned that afternoon in a 
British aeroplane, which I bad placed at Ins disposal, to Bordeaux. 
But not for Jong. 

***** 

Forthwith Marshal Pctain formed a Ficnch Government with 
the main purpose of seeking an immediate armistice from 
Germany Late on the night of June i6 the defeatist group of 
which he was the bead was aheady so shaped and knit together 
that the process did not take long M. Chautemps (“to ask for 
teims is not necessarily to accept them”) was Vicc-Piesidcnt of 
the Council. General Weygand, whose view was that all was 
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over, held the Ministry of National Defence. Admiral Darlan 
was Minister of Marine, and M, Baudouin Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The only hitch apparently arose over M. Laval The Marshal’s 
first thought had been to o&r him the post of Minister of Justice. 
Laval brushed this aside with disdain He demanded the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, from which position alone he conceived it 
possible to carry out Ins plan of reversing the alliances of France, 
finishing up England, andjoming as a mmor partner the New Nazi 
Europe. Marshal Petain surrendered at once to the vehemence 
of this formidable personality M Baudouin, who had already 
undertaken the Foreign Office, for which he knew himself to be 
utterly inadequate, was quite ready to give it up But when he 
mentioned the fact to M. Charles-Roux, Permanent Under- 
secretary to the Mmistry of Foreign Affairs, the latter was indig- 
nant. He enlisted the support of Weygand. When Weygand 
entered the room and addressed the illustrious Marshal, Laval 
became so furious that both the military chiefs were over- 
whelmed The permanent official howevei refused point-blank 
to serve under Laval. Confronted with this, the Marshal agam 
subsided, and after a violent scene Laval departed in wrath and 
dudgeon. 

This was a critical moment. When, four months later, on 
October 28, Laval eventually became Foreign Minister there was 
a new consciousness of mihtary values. British resistance to 
Germany was by then a factor. Apparently the Island could not 
be entirely discounted. Anyhow, its neck had not been “wrung 
like a chicken’s in three weeks”. Tins was a new fact; and a fact 
at which the whole French nation rejoiced. 

* * * * * 

Our telegram of the i6th had made our assent to inquiries about 
an armistice conditional upon the sailing of the French Fleet to 
British harbours. It had already been presented formally to 
Marshal Petam. The War Cabinet approved, at my suggestion, 
a further message emphasismg the point. But we were talking to 
the void. 

On the 17th also I sent a personal message to Marshal P6tain 
and General Weygand, of which copies were to be furmshed 
by our Ambassador to the French President and Admiral Darlan: 
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I wish to repeat to you my profound conviction that the illustrious 
Marshal Petain and the famous General Wcygand, our coniiades in 
two gieat wars against the Germans, will not injure their ally by 
dehveiing over to the enemy tlie fine French Fleet Such an act would 
scarify their names for a thousand years of history Yet this result may 
easily come by frittering away these few precious hours when the 
Fleet can be sailed to safety in British oi Atnciican ports, cariying 
with It the hope of the future and the honour of France 

In Older that these appeals might not lack personal rcinfoice- 
nient on the spot, we sent flic First Sea Loid, who believed 
Innisclf to be in intimate personal and professional touch with 
Admiral Darlan, the First Lord, Mi A V. Alexander, and Loid 
Lloyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, so long known as a 
friend of France. All these three laboured to make what contacts 
they could with the new Ministers during the 19th They received 
many solemn assurances that the Fleet would ncvei be allowed to 
fall into German hands But no more Fiench warshijis moved 
beyond the reach of the swiftly approaching German powet 

* * * ilr * 

At the desire of the Cabinet I had broadcast the following 
statement on the evenmg of June 17 

The news from France is very bad, and 1 grieve for the gallant Ficnch 
people who have fallen into this terrible misfortune Nothing will alter 
our feelings towards them or our faith that the genius of Fiance will 
rise again What has happened in France makes no difiercncc to our 
actions and piupose Wc have become tlic sole champions now m 
arms to defend the world cause Wc shall do oui best lo ho woitliy 
of this high honoiii We shall defend oui Island home, and with the 
British Enipiie wc shall fight on unconquerable until the curse of 
Hitler is lifted fiom the blows of mankind We arc suic that in the 
end all will come light 

* ★ * * lit 

On the mormng of the 17th I mentioned to my colleagues in 
the Cabinet a telephone conversation which I had had during the 
night with Gcncial Spears, who said he did not think he could 
perform any useful scivice in the new structure at Bordeaux. He 
spoke with some anxiety about the safety of General do G.uillc. 
Spears had apparently been warned that as things were shaping 
It nught be well for dc Gaulle to leave Fiance. I readily assented 
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to a good plan being made for tins So that very morning — the 
17th— de Gaulle went to Ins ofllce in Bordeaux, made a number 
of engagements for the afternoon, as a blind, and then drove to 
the airfield with his friend Spears to see him off They shook 
hands and said good-bye, and as the plane began to move de 
Gaulle stepped in and slammed the door. The inaclune soared off 
into the air, wlnle the French pohee and officials gaped De Gaulle 
earned with him, m tins small aeroplane, the honour of France 

That same evening he made his memorable broadcast to the 
French people One passage should be quoted here 

France is not alone She has a vast Empire behind her. She can 
unite with the British Empire, which holds the seas, and is continuing 
the struggle She can utilise to the full, as England is doing, the vast 
industrial resources of the United States 

Other Frenchmen who wished to fight on were not so for- 
tunate. When the Pdtam Government was formed the plan of 
going to Africa to set up a centre of power outside German 
contiol was still open It was discussed at a meeting of the Fdtain 
Cabinet on June 18, The same evening President Lebrun, Pctain, 
and the Piesidents of the Senate and the Chamber met together 
There seems to have been general agreement at least to send a 
representative body to North Africa Even the Marshal was not 
hostile He himself intended to stay, but saw no reason why 
Chautemps, Vice-President of the Council, should not go and 
act m lus name When rumours of an impending exodus ran 
lound agitated Bordeaux Weygand was hostile Such a move, 
he thought, would wreck the “honourable” armistice negotia- 
tions which had already been begun by way of Madiid, on French 
mitiative, on June 17 Laval was deeply alarmed He feared that 
the setting up of an effective resistance administration outside 
France would frustrate the policy on which lie was resolved 
He set to work on the clusters of Deputies and Senators crowded 
into Bordeaux. 

Darlan, as Minister of Marine, took a different view To pack 
ofi all the principal critics of his conduct in a ship seemed at the 
moment to him a most convenient solution of many diflicultics 
Once aboard, all those who went would be m Ins power and 
there would be plenty of tune for the Government to settle what 
to do With the approval of the new Cabinet, he offered passages 
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on the armed auxiliary cruiser Massilia to all political figures of 
influence who wished to go to Africa. The ship was to sail from 
the mouth of the Gironde on the 20th Many however who had 
planned to go to Africa, mcludmg Jeanneney and Herriot, sus- 
pected a trap, and preferred to travel overland through Spain 
The final party, apart from refugees, consisted of twenty-four 
Deputies and one Senator, and mcluded Mandcl, Canipinchi, 
and Daladier, who had all been actively pressing for the move to 
Africa. On the afternoon of the 21st the Massilia sailed. On the 
23rd the ship’s radio announced that the P6tain Government 
had accepted and signed the armistice with Germany. Cam- 
pinchi immediately tried to persuade the captain to set his course 
for England, but this officer no doubt had his instructions and 
met his former poHtical chief of two days before with a bleak 
refusal. The unlucky band of patriots passed anxious hours, till 
on the evenmg of June 24 the Massilia anchored at Casablanca. 

Mandel now acted with his usual decision He had with 
Daladier drafted a proclamation setting up a resistance administra- 
tion in North Africa with lumself as Premier Pie went on shore, 
and, after calling on the British Consul, established liimsclf at the 
H6tel Excelsior. He then attempted to send Ins proclamation 
out through the Havas Agency When General Noguis read its 
text he was disturbed He intercepted the message, and it was 
telegraphed not to the world but to Darlan and Petam. They had 
now made up their minds to have no alternative and potentially 
rival Government outside German power Mandcl was arrested 
at his hotel and brought before the local court, but the magis- 
trate, afterwards dismissed by Vichy, declared there was no case 
against him and set him free He was however, by the orders of 
Governor-General Nogues, rc-aricstcd and put back on the 
Massilia, which henceforth was detained in the harbour rmder 
strict control without its passengers having any comniumcation 
with the shore 

Without of course knowing any of the facts here set foith, I was 
already concerned about the fate of Fienchmen who wished to 
fight on 

Prune Minister to General hmny zr) vi 40 

It seems most important to establish now before the trap closes an 
organisation for enabling Ficnch officcis and soldiers, as well as im- 
portant technicians, who wish to fight, to make their way to various 
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ports. A sort of "underground railway” as in the olden days ot slavery 
should be established and a Scarlet Pimpernel organisation set up 
1 have no doubt there will be a steady flow of determined men, and 
we need all we can get for the defence of the French colonics The 
Adnuralty and Air Force must co-operate. General de Gaulle and Ins 
Committee would of course be the operative authoiity 

At our meeting of the War Cabinet late at night on June 25 
we beard among other things that a ship with a laige mimhcr 
of promment French politicians on board had passed Rabat. We 
decided to establish contact with them at once Mr. null Cooper, 
the Mimstcr of Information, accompanied by Lord Gort, started 
for Rabat at dawn m a Sunderland flying-boat They found the 
town in mourmng. Flags were flying at half-mast, church bells 
were tolling, and a solemn service was taking place in the cathe- 
dral to bewail the defeat of France. All their attempts to get m 
touch withMandel were prevented. The Deputy-Governor, named 
Morice, declared not only on the telephone, but in a personal 
interview which Duff Cooper demanded, that he had no choice 
but to obey the orders of his superiors. "If General Nogucs tells 
me to shoot myself I will gladly obey Uiifoitnnatcly, the orders 
he has given me are more cruel.” The formci French Ministers 
and Deputies were in fact to be treated as escaped prisoners. Our 
mission had no choice but to return the way they c.une A few 
days later (July i) I gave instructions to the Admiralty to try to 
cut out the Mcisdha and rescue those on board No plan could 
however be made, and for nearly three weeks she lay under the 
batteries of Casablanca, after which the whole paity were brought 
back to France and disposed of as the Vichy Government thought 
convenient to themselves and agreeable to their Gciman mastcis. 
Mandel began his long and painful internment which ended in his 
murder by German orders at the end of 1944 Thus peiishcd the 
hope of setting up a strong representative French Government, 
either m Africa or in London 

*■ * * * * 

Although vain, the pioccss of trying to imagine what would 
have happened if some mipcrtant event or decision had been 
different is often tempting and sometimes instructive. The man- 
ner of the fall of France w.as decided on June 16 by a dozen 
chances, each measured by a hair’s-breadth. If Paul Rcynaiid bad 
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survived the i6Ji I should have been with him at noon on the 
17th, accompanied by the most powerful delegation that has ever 
left our shores, armed with plenary powers m the name of the 
British nation Certauily we should have confronted Pctain 
Weygand, Chautemps, and the rest with our blunt proposition’ 
No release from the obligation of March 28 unless the Firnrh 
Fleet seiled to Bimslt pom Oo the odte. l.a„d, wc oiler at, 
inJissohiblc Anjrlo-Frciid. Ui„o„ Go to Afiica ani let fight 
,t out together Surely tec should have been aided by die 
Picsident of the Repubhe, by the Ptcsulcnts of the two Freud, 
Chambers, and by all that resolute band who oid, i , i j 
Reynaud, Mandel and dc Gaulle I, seel f 

we should have uphfted aud convet.cd tJld^efatrr™! t 
table, or iert tliem in a mmority or even under aircst 

But let us pursue this ghostly speculation fuithci The rrcncli 
Government would have retired to North Africa Tl a 1 
Frelich Super-State or Working Corn, „„tec, winch' It wSd 

probably in piacticc have reduced itself, would hii.„ f, ' 1 n 1 
le Bunsh and French Fleets from then iXl 1 

enjoyed complete mastery of the Mcditcirane in ,, ir 

through It for all troops aud supplies Whatever 

could be spared from the defence of Bntain an I " T 

of the French Air Foicc, nourished by AmenVat/ i'^'’ *■' t 

based on the French North Afiitan airfields ‘ 

become an offensive factor of the fust unpnttance^^M 

of being for so long a care and peril, would at onre 1 

place as our most active naval base. Italy couW 1 

with heavy bombing from Africa fai easier rl -ittaLked 

Her conununications with the Italian arnnes m 

tania would have been effectively severed ^ npoli- 

fighter aircraft than wc .actually employed m tllp^^i'c” 

Egypt and sending to the Mcditciiancan theatre ivs ^ 

than wc actiually sent, or held icady to send ax/. ® “'’oie troops 

the remains of the French Army, h.ave tnr\f ^ 

the East to the Central Med.l^ttanea,, ™d f'”'" 

entire Noith African shore might have’ been 

forces of Italian 

France would never have ceased to he one of f 1 
belhgcient allies, .and would have been snared rlv . 
which rent .and still rends her pconlc Met ] losirful schism 

flci homeland no doubt 
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would have lam prostrate under the German rule, but that was 
only what actually happened after the Anglo-American descent 
m November 1942 Now that the whole story is before us no 
one can doubt that the armistice did not spare France a pang. 

It IS still more shadowy to guess what Hitler would have done. 
Would he have forced his way through Spain, with or without 
Spanish agreement, and, after assaultmg and perhaps capturing 
Gibraltar, have invaded Tangier and Morocco? This was an 
area which deeply concerned the Umted States, and was ever 
pro mine nt m President Roosevelt’s mmd. How could Hitler 
have made tbs major attack through Spain on Africa and yet have 
fought the Battle of Britain? He would have had to choose If he 
chose Africa we, with the command of the sea and the French 
bases, could have moved both troops and air forces into Morocco 
and Algeria quicker than he, and m greater strength We should 
certainly have welcomed in the autumn and winter of 1940 a 
vehement campaign in or from a friendly French Noith-West 
Africa 

Surveying the whole scene in the after-light, it seems unlikely 
that Hitler’s main decision and the major events of the war, 
namely the Battle of Britain and die German surge to the East, 
would have been changed by the retirement of the French 
Government to North Africa After the fall of Pans, when Hitler 
danced his jig of joy, he naturally dealt with very large proposi- 
tions. Once France was prostrate he must if possible conquer or 
destroy Great Britam His only other choice was Russia A 
major operation through Spam mto North-West Africa would 
have prejudiced both diese tremendous adventures, or at least 
have prevented his attack on the Balkans. I have no doubt that it 
would have been better for all the Allies if the French Govern- 
ment had gone to North Africa; and that tbs would have re- 
mained true whether Hitler followed them and us thither or not. 

One day when I was convalescing at Marrakesh in January 
1944 General Georges came to luncheon In the course of casual 
conversation I aired the fancy that perhaps the French Govern- 
ment’s failuie to go to Africa m June 1940 had all turned out for 
the best At the Petain trial in August 1945 the General thought u 
right to state this in evidence. I make no complaint, but my 
retrospective speculation on this occasion does not represent my 
considered opmion either during the war or now 
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ADMIRAL DARLAN AND THE 
FRENCH FLEET. ORAN 


Would Britain Suiiender? - My Speech of June i8 - “Tlich Finest 
Hour” - Admiral Darlans Opportunity - His Final Letter to Me - 
Armistice, Aiticle 8 - A Dire Decision - Opciation “Catapult”, Zero 
Day, July 3 - Our Terms to the French - The Tragedy of Oian - 
My Report to Pailianient, July 4- Wotld Impicssion on Elimination 
oj French Navy. 


I ~AfTER the collapse of Fiance the question which arose in 

V h\ the minds of all our fiicnds and foes was "Will Diitain 

J. JL siirreiider too^” So far as public statements count in the 
teeth of events, I had 111 the name of His Majesty’s Government 
repeatedly declared our resolve to fight on alone. After Dun- 
kirk on June 4 I had used the expression “if nccessaiy for years, 
if necessary alone” Tins was not inserted without design, and the 
Flench Ambassador m London had been instructed the next day 
to inquire what I actually meant He was told “exactly what was 
said” I coidd lemind the House of my remark when I addressed 
It on June 18, the moirow of the Boidcaux collapse. I then gave 
some indication of the solid practical giouiids on which we 
based our inflexible resolve to continue the wai” I tvas able to 
assure Parhament that our professional advisers of the thicc 
Services were confident that there wcic good and icasonablc 
hopes of ultimate victory 1 told them that I had received from 
all the four Dominions Pnmc Ministers messages m which they 
endorsed our decision to fight on and declaicd themselves ready 
to share oui foi tunes “In casting up this dicad balance-sheet 
and contemplating our dangers with a disillusioned eye I sec 
great reasons foi vigilance and cxcition, but none whatcs^ei for 
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panic or fear.” I added: “During the first four yeais of the last 
war the Allies experienced nothing but disaster and disappoint- 
ment. . We repeatedly asked ourselves the question ‘How 
are we going to win’’ and no one was ever able to answer it with 
much precision, until at the end, quite suddenly, quite unex- 
pectedly, our terrible foe collapsed before us, and we were so 
glutted with victory that in oui folly we tlirew it away 

“However matters may go in France or with the French 
Government or other French Governments, we in this Island and 
m the British Empire will never lose our sense of comradeship 

with the French people if final victory rewards our tods they 

shall share the gains — aye, and freedom shall be restored to all 
We abate notbng of our just demands, not one jot or tittle do we 
recede . . . Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Dutch, Belgians, have 
jomed their causes to our own. All these shall be restored.” I 
ended 

“What General Weygand called the Battle of Fiance is over. 

I expect that the Battle of Britain is about to begin Upon this 
battle depends the survival of Christian civdisation Upon it 
depends our own British life, and the long contmiuty of our 
institutions and our Empire The whole fuiy and might of the 
enemy must very soon be turned on us Hitler knows that he will 
have to break us m tins Island or lose the war If we can stand up 
to him, all Europe may be free and the life of the world may 
move forward into broad, sunlit uplands. But if we fail, then 
the whole world, including the United States, including all that 
we have known and cared for, wdl sink into the abyss of a new 
Dark Age, made more sinister, and perhaps moie protracted, by 
the lights of perverted science Let us therefore brace ourselves 
to our duties, and so bear ourselves that, if the British Empire 
and Its Commonwealth last for a thousand years, men will still 
say: ‘This was their finest hour.’ ” 

All these often-quoted words were made good m the hour of 
victory. But now they were only words Foreigners who do not 
understand the temper of the British race all over the globe when 
Its blood IS up might have supposed that they were only a bold 
front, set up as a good prelude for peace negotiations Hitler’s need 
to fimsh the war m the West was obvious Fie was in a position to 
offer the most tempting terms To those who like myself had 
studied his moves it did not seem impossible that he would con- 
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sent to leave Britain and her Empire and Fleet intact and make a 
peace which would have secured Inm that free hand in the East of 
which Ribbentrop had talked to me in 1937, and which was his 
heart’s mam desire So far we had not done him much harm 
We had indeed only added our own defeat to his triumph over 
France Can one wonder that astute calculators in many coiinti les, 
Ignorant as they mostly were of the problems of ovciseas in- 
vasion, and of the quality of our Air Force, and who dwelt undci 
the overwhelming impression of German might and tenor, 
were not convinced^ Not every Government called into being by 
Democracy or by Despotism, and not every nation, while quite 
alone, and as it seemed abandoned, would have courted the 
horrors of invasion and disdained a fair chance of peace for which 
many plausible excuses could be presented Metoric was no 
guarantee Another administration might come into being. “The 
war-mongers have had their chance and failed ’’ America had 
stood aloof No one was under any obligation to Soviet Russia 
Why should not Britam join the spectators who in Japan and in 
the United States, m Sweden, and m Spam, might watch with 
detached mterest, or even relish, a mutually destructive struggle 
between the Nazi and Communist Empires? Future generations 
will find It hard to believe that the issues I have summaiiscd here 
were never thought worth a place upon the Cabinet agenda, or 
even mentioned in our most private conclaves Doubts could be 
swept away only by deeds The deeds were to come 

★ T*r 

Meanwlnle I telegraphed to Lord Lothian, who. at the desire 
of the Umted States naval authorities, had asked an\iously 
whether ammiimtion for the British Fleet and matcual for its 
repair ought not to be sent from England across the Atlantic. 

22 VI, 40 

There is no warrant for such precautions at the present tunc 

I also sent the following telegrams to my Dominions friends 

To Mr Mackenzie King 

24.v1.40 

If you will read again my telegram of June 5 you will see that there 
is no question of trying to make a batgam with the United States about 
their entry into the war and our dispatch of the Fleet across the Atlantic 
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should the Mother Country be defeated On the contrary, I doubt very 
much the wisdom of dwelhng upon the last contingency at the present 
time I have good confidence in our ability to defend this Island, and 
1 see no reason to make preparation for or give any countenance to the 
transfer of the British Fleet. I shall myself never enter into any peace 
negotiations with Hitler, but obviously 1 cannot bind a future Govern- 
ment, which, if we were deserted by the United States and beaten 
down here, might very easily be a kind of Quishng affair ready to 
accept German overlordship and protection It would be a help if you 
would impress this danger upon the President, as I have done in my 
telegrams to him 

All good wishes, and we are very glad your grand Canadian Division 
IS with us in our fight for Britam 

To Smuts I cabled agam: 

27 VI.40 

Obviously, we have first to repulse any attack on Great Britain by 
invasion, and show ourselves able to maintain our development of air- 
power, This can only be settled by tnal IJ Hitler fails to beat us here 
he wilt probably recHl eastwards Indeed, he may do this even without 
iryitig invasion, to find employment for his Army, and take the edge 
off the winter strain upon him 

I do not expect the winter strain will prove decisive, but to try to 
hold all Europe down in a starving condition with only Gestapo and 
mihtary occupation and no large theme appealing to the masses is not an 
arrangement which can last long 

Development of our air-power, particularly m regions unaffected by 
bombing, should cause him ever-increasing difficulties, possibly 
decisive difficulties, in Germany, no matter what successes he has in 
Europe or Asia 

Our large Aimv irow being created for Home Defence is being 
formed on the principle of attack, and opportunity Jor large-scale oj^enstve 
amphibious operations may come in 1940 and 1941 We are still workmg 
on the 55-division basis here, but as our mumtions supply expands and 
Empire resources are mobihsed larger numbers may be possible After 
all, we are now at last on interior Imes Hitler has vast hungry areas to 
defend, and we have the command of the seas Choice of objectives in 
Western Europe is therefore wide 

I send you these personal notes in order to keep in closest contact 
with your thoughts, which ever weigh with me 

It was with good confidence that we entered upon the supreme 
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Prime Minister to Lord Lothian (Washington) 28 vi.40 

No doubt I shall make some broadcast presently, but I don't think 
words count for much now Too much attention should not be paid 
to eddies of United States opinion. Only force of events can govern 
them. Up till April they were so sure the Allies would win that they 
did not think help necessary Now they are so sure we shall lose that 
they do not think it possible I feel good confidence we can repel 
mvasion and keep ahve in the air. Anyhow, we arc going to tiy 
Never cease to impress on President and others that if this country 
were successfully invaded and laigely occupied after heavy fighting 
some Quisling Government would be formed to make peace on the 
basis of our becoming a German Protectorate In this case the British 
Fleet would be the solid contribution with which this Peace Govern- 
ment would buy terms Feeling m Engl.and against United States 
would be similai to French bitterness against us now We have really 
not had any help worth speaking of fiom the United States so far. 
[The rifles and field-gims did not arrive till the end of July The 
destroyers had been refused ] We know President is our best friend, 
but It is no use trying to dance attendance upon Republican and 
Demociatic Conventions What really matters is whether Hitler is 
master of Britain in three months or not I think not But this is a 
matter which cannot be argued beforehand Your mood should be 
bland and plilcgmatic No one is down-hearted here. 

★ ★ A * * 

In the closLiig days at Bordeaux Admiral Darlan became very 
important My contacts with him had been few and formal. I 
respected him for the work he had done m re-cr eating the French 
Navy, winch after ten years of his professional control was more 
efficient than at any time since the French Revolution. When in 
December 1939 he had visited England wc gave him an official 
dinner at the Admiralty In response to the toast, he began by 
reminding us that his great-grandfather had been killed at the 
Battle of Trafalgar I therefore thought of him as one cf those 
good Frenchmen who hate England Our Anglo-French naval 
discussions m January had also shown how very jealous the 
Admiral was of his professional position in relation to whoever 
was the political Minister of Marine. This had become a positive 
obsession, and, 1 believe, played a definite part in his action. 

For the rest, Darlan had been present at most of the conferences 
which I have described, and as the end of the French resistance 
approached he had repeatedly assured me that whatever hap- 
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pened the French Fleet should never fall into German hands. Now 
at Bordeaux came the fateful moment in the career of this ambi- 
tious, self-seeking, and capable Admiral. His authority over the 
Fleet was for all practical purposes absolute He had only to order 
the ships to British, American, or French colonial harbours— some 
had aheady started — to be obeyed In the morning of June 17, 
after the fall of M Reynattd’s Cabinet, he declared to General 
Georges that he was resolved to give the order. The next day 
Georges met him in the afternoon and asked him what had hap- 
pened. Darlan replied that he had changed his mind When 
asked why, he answered simply. “I am now Minister of Marine.” 
This did not mean that he had changed his mind 111 order to 
become Minister of Marine, but that being Minister of Marine 
he had a different point of view. 

How vain are human calculations of self-interest ' Rarely has 
there been a more convincing example Admiral Darlan had 
but to sail m any one of his ships to any port outside France to 
become the master of all French mtercsts beyond German con- 
trol. He would not have come, like General de Gaulle, with only 
an unconquerable heart and a few kindred spirits. He would 
have carried with him outside the German reach the fo tilth Navy 
in the world, whose officers and men were personally devoted to 
him. Acting thus, Darlan would have become the chief of the 
Fiench Resistance with a mighty weapon in his hand British 
and American dockyards and arsenals would have been at his 
disposal for the maintenance ofhis fleet The Fiench gold reserve 
in the Uiuted States would have assured him, once recognised, of 
ample resources. The whole French Empire would have rallied 
to him Nothing could have prevented him from being the 
Liberator of France. The fame and power which he so ardently 
desired were in his grasp Instead, he went forward through two 
years of worrying and ignominious office to a violent death, a 
dishonoured grave, and a name long to be execrated by the French 
Navy and the nation he had hitherto served so well. 

***** 

There is a final note winch should be stiiick at this point In a 
letter which Darlan wrote to me on December 4, 1943, just three 
weeks before Ins assassination, he vehemently claimed that he had 
kept his word As this letter states Ins case and should be on 
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record, I print it here. It cannot be disputed that no French ship 
was ever manned by the Germans or used against us by them in 
the war T his was not entirely due to Admiral Darlan’s measures, 
but he had certainly built up in the mmds of the officers and men 
of the French Navy that at all costs their ships should be destroyed 
before being seized by the Germans, whom he disliked as much 
as he did the English 

Admiral Darlan to Mr. Churchtll* 

Dear Mr Prime Minister, Algiers, December 4, 1942 

On June 12, 1940, at Briare, at the lieadquarteis ot Geucial Wey- 
gand, you took me aside and said to me “Dailan, I hope you \\ ill never 
sunender the Fleet ” I answered you “Theie is no queslion of doing 
so. It would be contrary to our naval traditions and honour ” The 
First Lord of the Admiiiilty, Alexander, and the Fust Sea Lord, Pound, 
received the same reply on June 17, 1940, at Boidcaux, as did Loid 
Lloyd If I did not consent to authorise the Ficiich Fleet to pioeeed to 
British ports, it was becauselkncwthitsuchadecisionwouldbrmg about 
the total occupation of Metiopohtan France as well as Noith Atiiea 

I admit having been overcome by a great bitterness and a great 
resentment against England <is the lesult of the painful events vs Inch 
touched me as a sailor, furthermoic it seemed to me that you did not 
beheve my word One day Lord Halifax sent me word by M Diipuy 
that in England my word was not doubted, but that it was believed 
that I should not be able to keep it The voluntaiy destiiiciion of ihe 
Fleet at Toulon has just proved that I was right, because even though 
I no longer commanded, the Fleet executed the ciders which I had 
given and maintained, contrary to die wishes of the Laval Government 
On the oideis of my chief, the Marshal, I was obliged, fiom January 
1941 to April 1942, to adopt a pohey which would prevent France and 
Its Empire from being occupied and crushed by the Axis Powers 
This policy was by the force of events opposed to yours What else 
could I do? At that tunc you weie not able to help us, and any gesture 
towards you would have led to the most disastrous consequences for 
my country If we had not assumed the obligation to defend the 
Empire by out own forces (I always refused German aid, even in 
Syria) the Axis would have come to Africa and our own Army would 
have been discarded, the First British Army undoubtedly would not 
be before Tunis to-day with French troops at its side to combat the 
Germans and Italians 

When the Allied Forces landed m Africa on November 8 I at first 
executed the orders I had received Then as soon as this became 

* Translated 
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impossible I ordered the cessation of the fighting m order to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed and a fight which was contrary to the intimate 
sentiments of those engaged. Disavowed by Vichy and not wishing 
to resume the fight, I placed myself at the disposition of the American 
military authorities, only in that way being able to remain faithful to 
my oath On November ii I learned of the violation of the Armistice 
Convention by the Germans, the occupation of France, and the solemn 
protest of the Marshal I then considered that I could resume my 
liberty of action, and that, remaining faithful to the person of the 
Marshal, I could follow that road which was most favourable to the 
welfare of the French Empire, that of the fight against the Axis 
Siippoited by the high authorities of French Africa and by public 
opinion, and acting as the eventual substitute of the Chief of State, 
I formed the High Commissariat in Africa and ordered the French 
forces to fight at the side of the Alhes Since then French West Africa 
has recognised my authority I should iicverdiave been able to accom- 
plish this result if I had not acted under the asgis of the Marshal and if 
I were simply represented as a dissident I have the conviction that all 
Frenchmen who now fight against Germany each m his own manner 
will finally achieve a geneial reconciliation, but I beheve that for the 
moment they must continue their separate action There is a certain 
resentment, notably in Fiencli West Afuca, which is too active for me 
to obtain more, as you know 1 follow my rSle without attacking 
anyone, I ask for reciprocity For the moment the only thing that 
counts IS to defeat the Axis, the French people when liberated will later 
choose their pohtical regime and then: leaders 
I thank you, Mr Piinie Miiuster, for having associated yourself 
with President Roosevelt in dcclarimr that like the United States, 
Great Britain wishes the integral re-establishmcnt of French sovereignty 
as It existed in 1939 When my country has recovered its integrity 
and Its liberty my only ambition will be to retire with the sentiment 
of having served it well 


Please accept, Mr 
consideration 


Piime Minister, the assurances of my highesi 
Francois Darlan, Admiral of the Fleet 


* it * i; * 


Those of us who were responsible at the summit in London 
understood the physical structure of our Island strength and were 
sure of the spirit of the nation The confidence with which we 
faced the immediate futuie was not founded, as was commonly 
supposed abioad, upon audacious bluff or rhetorical appeal, but 
upon a sober consciousness and calculation of practical facts 
When 1 spoke in the House of Commons I founded myself upon 
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realities which 1 and others had carefully studied — some for many 
years I will presently analyse m detail the Invasion problem as 
I and my expert advisers saw it m these memorable days But fust 
of all there was one step to take It was obvious, and it was dire 
The addition of the French Navy to the German and Italian 
Fleets, with the menace of Japan measuieless upon the hoiizon, 
confronted Great Britain with mortal dangers and giavely 
affected the safety of the United States Article 8 of the Armistice 
prescribed that the French Fleet, except that part left fiee for 
safeguarding French colonial interests, “shall be collected in 
ports to be specified and there demobilised and disarmed under 
German or Itahan control” It was therefore clear that the French 
war vessels would pass into that control while fully armed, k 
was true that in the same article the German Government 
solemnly declared that they had no intention of using them for 
their own purposes during the war. But who in his senses would 
trust the word of Hitler after his shameful record and the facts of 
the hour? Furthermore, the article excepted fiom this assurance 
“those units necessary for coast surveillance and iiune-swccping” 
The interpretation of this lay with the Gcimans Finally, the 
Armistice could at any time be voided on any pretext of non- 
obseivance There was in fact no security foi us at all At all 
costs, at all risks, in one way or another, we must make sure that 
the Navy of France did not fall into wrong hands, and then per- 
haps bring us and others to rum 
The War Cabinet never hesitated Those Ministers who, 
the week before, had given their whole hearts to France and 
offered common nationhood resolved that all ncccssaiy measures 
should be taken. This was a hateful decision, the most unnatural 
and painful in which I have ever been concerned It tccallccl the 
episode of the seizure by the Royal Navy of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen in 1807; but now the French had been only yesleiday 
our dear Allies, and our sympathy for the misery of France was 
sincere On the other hand, the life of the State and the salvation 
of our cause weie at stake It was Greek tragedy But no act 
was ever more necessary for the life of Biitain and for all that 
depended upon it I thought ofDanton m 1793 “The coalesced 
pngs threaten us, and we hurl at their feet as a gage of battle the 
head of a King.” The whole event was m this order of ideas 
***** 
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The French Navy was disposed in the following manner: Two 
battleships, four hght cruisers (or contre-toipilleurs), some sub- 
marmes, mcludmg a very large one, the SurcouJ, eight destroyers, 
and about two hundred smaller but valuable mine-sweeping 
and anti-submarine craft lay for the most part at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth These were in our power. At Alexandria there were a 
French battleslup, four French cruisers, tliree of them modern 
8-inch-gun cruisers, and a number of smaller ships. These were 
covered by a strong British battle squadion. At Oran, at the 
other end of the Mediterranean, and at its adjacent military port 
of Mers-el-Kebir, were two of the finest vessels of the French fleet, 
the Dunkerque and the Strasbourg, modern battle-cruisers much 
superior to the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and built for the express 
purpose of being superior to them These vessels in German 
hands on our trade routes would have been most disagreeable 
With them were two French battleships, several hght cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers, submarines, and other vessels At 
Algiers were seven crmsers, of which four were 8-mch armed, 
and at Martinique an aircraft-cariier and two light cruisers. At 
Casablanca lay the Jean Bart, newly arrived from St. Nazaire, but 
without her guns. This was one of the key ships m the computa- 
tion of world naval strength She was unfinished, and could not 
be finished at Casablanca She must not go elsewhere. The 
Richelieu, which was far nearer completion, had reached Dakar 
She could steam, and her 15-mch guns could fire There were 
many other French ships of minor importance m various ports 
Fmally, at Toulon a number of warships were beyond our reach 
Operation “Catapult” comprised the simultaneous seizure, 
control, or effective disablement or destruction of all the accessible 
French Fleet 

Priwe Minister to General Istnay i vii 40 

1 The Admiralty are rctaimng Nelson and her four destroyers in 
home waters, and Operanou “Catapult” should go forward, aiimng at 
daybreak the 3rd. 

2 During the mght of 2nd-3rd all necessary measures should be 
taken at Portsmouth and Plymouth, at Alexandria, and if possible at 
Martinique, on the same hncs as “Catapult" The reactions to these 
measures at Dakar and Casablanca must be considered, and every 
precaution taken to prevent the escape of valuable units 

On account of the pressure of events, I added also: 
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The Admiralty should endeavour to raise the flotillas in the narrow 
seas to a strength of forty destroyers, with additional cruiser support 
An effort should be made to reach tins strength during the next two 
or three days and hold it for the following fortnight, when the position 
can be leviewed The losses m the Western Approaches must be 
accepted meanwhile I should hke also a daily return of the numbeis 
of craft on patrol or available between Portsmouth and the Tyne. 

'k "k ic "k "k 

In the early morning of July 3 ail the French vessels at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth were taken under British control The 
action was sudden and necessaiily a surprise Overwhelming 
force was employed, and the whole transaction showed how easily 
the Germans could have taken possession of any French warships 
lying m ports which they controlled In Britam the transfer, 
except in the Swcoitf, was amicable, and the crews came willingly 
ashore In the Suicouf two gallant British officers and a leading 
seaman were killed, and another seaman wounded One French 
seaman also was killed, but many hundreds volunteered to join 
us. The Suicouf, after lendering distinguished service, pciishcd 
on Febiuary 19, 1942, with all her gallant French cicw 
***** 

The deadly stroke was in the Western Mediterranean. Heie, at 
Gibraltar, Vice-Admiral Somerville with “Force fl”, consisling 
of the battle-cruiser Hood, the battleships Valiant and Resolution, 
the aircraft-carrier Ark Royal, two cruisers, and eleven dcstioyeis, 
received orders sent from the Admiralty at 2.25 a.m on July l: 

Be prepared for “Catapult” July 3 

Among Somerville’s officers was Captaui ITolLiud, a gallant 
and distinguished officer, lately Naval Attache in Pans and with 
keen French sympatines, who was influential In the caily after- 
noon of July I the Vice-Admiral tclcgiaphed’ 

After talk with Holland and others Vice-Adnural “Force FI” is 
impressed with their view that the use of force should be avoided at 
all costs Holland considers offensive action on our part would alienate 
all French wherever they are 

To this the Admiralty replied at 6 20 p. in.: 

Firm intention of H M G that if Ficiich will not accept any of yoiii 
alternatives they ate to be destioyed 

* Commander D V Sprague, R N , Lieutenant P M K Griffiihs, R N , and Lcadin r 
S eaman A Webb, R N ' 
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Shortly after midnight (i.o8 a.m , July 2 ) Admiral Somerville 
was sent the following carefully conceived text of the commumca- 
tion to be made to the French admiral; 

His Majesty’s Government have sent me to inform you as follows 
They agreed to the French Government approaclung the German 
Government only on tlie condition that before an armistice was con- 
cluded the French Fleet should be sent to British ports to pi event it 
fallin g into the hands of the enemy. The Council of Ministers declared 
on 1 8 til June that before capitulation on land the French Fleet would 
join up with the British Navy or smk itself* 

Wmle the present French Government may consider that the terms 
of their armisuces with Germany and Italy are reconalable with these 
undertakings, H.M Government find it impossible from our previous 
experiences to beheve that Germany and Italy will not at any moment 
which suits them seize French warships and use them against Britain 
and her alhes. The Itahan armistice prescribes that French slups should 
return to metropohtaii ports, and under the armistice Fiance is required 
to yield up umts for coast defence and mineswceping 
It is impossible for us, your comrades up to now, to allow your 
fine slups to fall into the power of the German or Italian enemy 
We are determined to fight on to the end, and if we win, as we tlnnk 
we shall, we shall never forget that France was our Ally, that our 
interests are the same as hers, and that oui common enemy is Germany 
Should we conquer, we solemnly declare that we shall restore the 
greatness and territory of France For tins purpose, we must make sure 
that the best ships of the French Navy are not used against us by the 
common foe In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government have 
instructed me to demand that the French Fleet now at Mers-el-Kebir 
and Oran shall act m accordance with one of the following alternatives 
{a) Sail with us and contmuc to fight for victory against the 
Germans and Itahaiis 

(b) Sail with reduced crews under our control to a British port. 
The reduced crews will be repatnated at the earhest moment 

If either of these courses is adopted by you, we will restore your slups 
to France at the conclusion of the war, or pay full compensation if they 
are damaged meanwhile 

(c) Alternatively, if you feel bound to stipulate that your ships 
should not be used agauist the Germans or Itahans unless these break 

* Misunderstanding was caused by this paragraph As late as June 14. Admiral Darlan 
had favoured the idea of sending the French Fleet to British ports in certain eventuahtics, 
but byjiine 18 he hid become Minister of Marine Thereafter the new Ftencli Govern- 
ment under Marshal Petain would not give the specific assurance demanded by the 
British The second sentence in this paragraph therefore no longer represented the 
position of the French Govcinment In the crisis this last-minutc change was not appre- 
nated by the Admiralty officials concerned ^ 
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the Armistice, then sail them with us with reduced crews to some 
French port in the West Indies — ^Martinique, for mstance— where they 
can be deinihtansed to our satisfaction, or perhaps be entrusted to the 
United States and remain safe until the end of the war, the crews being 
repatriated. 

If you refuse these fair offers, I must, with profound regret, require 
you to sink your ships witlnn six hours 

Finally, fadmg tlie above, I have the orders of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to use whatever force may be necessary to prevent your sliips 
from falhng into German or Itahan hands. 

In the evening of the 2nd I requested the Admiralty to send the 
Vice-Admiral the followmg message (dispatched 10,55 p m.). 

You are charged with one of the most disagreeable and difficult tasks 
that a British Admiral has ever been faced with, but we have complete 
confidence in you and rely on you to carry it out relentlessly. 

The Admiral sailed at dayhght and was off Oran at about mne- 
thuty He sent Captain Holland himself m a destroyer to wait 
upon the French Admiral Gensoul After bemg refused an inter- 
view Holland sent by messengers tire document already quoted. 
Admiral Gensoul replied m wntmg, that in no case would the 
Ficnch warships be allowed to fall intact into German and 
Itahan hands, and that force would be met witli force. 

All day negotiations contmued At4i5p.m Captain Flolland 
was at last permitted to board the Dunkerque, but the ensuing 
meeting with the French Admiral was frigid Admiral Gensoul 
had meanwliile sent two messages to the French Admiralty, and 
at 3 p.m. the French Council of Mimsters had met to consider 
the British terms. General Weygand was present at this meeting, 
and what transpired has now been recorded by Ins biographer. 
From tins it seems that the third alternative, namely, the removal 
of the French Fleet to the West Indies, was never mentioned. He 
states, “. . . It would appear that Admiral Darlan, whether deliber- 
ately or not, or whether he was aware of them or not, I do not 
know, d/d not in fact inform us of all the details of the matter at the 
time It now appears that the terms of the British ultimatum were 
less crude than we were led to believe, and suggested a tliird and 
fai more acceptable alternative, namely, the departure of the 
Fleet for West Indian waters ”* No explanation of tins omission, 
if It were an omission, has so far been seen. 

* The RSle of Genera! Weygand, by Jacques Weygand. 
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The distress of the British Admiral and his principal officers 
was evident to us from the signals which had passed. Nothing 
but the most direct orders compelled them to open fire on those 
who had been so lately their comrades. At the Admiralty also 
there was manifest emotion. But there was no weakening in the 
resolve of the War Cabinet. I sat all the afternoon in the Cabinet 
Room in frequent contact with my principal colleagues and the 
First Lord and First Sea Lord. A final signal was dispatched at 
6 36 p m : 

French ships must comply with our terms or sink themselves or be 
sunk by you before dark. 

But the action had already begun. At 5.54 p m Admiral 
Somerville opened fire upon this powerful French fleet, which 
was also protected by its shore batteries. At 6 0 p.m. he reported 
that he was heavily engaged. The bombardment lasted for some 
ten mmutes. The battleslup Bretagne was blown up. The Dun- 
kerque ran aground. The battlesbp Provence was beached The 
Strashowg escaped, and, though attacked by torpedo aircraft from 
the Arh Royal, reached Toulon, as did also the cruisers from 
Algieis, 

At Alexandria, after protracted negotiations with Admiral 
Cunmngham, the French Adnural Godefroy agreed to discharge 
his od fuel, to remove important parts of lus gun-mechanisms, 
and to lepatriate some of his crews At Dakar on July 8 an 
attack was made on the battleship Richelieu by the aircraft-carrier 
Hermes, and most gallantly by a motor-boat The Richelieu was 
hit by an air torpedo and senously damaged The French aircraft- 
carrier and two light cruisers m the French West hidies were 
immobilised after long-drawn-out discussions under an agree- 
ment with the United States, 

On July 4 I reported at length to the House of Commons 
what we had done Although the battle-cruiser Strasbourg had 
escaped from Oran and the effective disablement of the Richelieu 
had not then been reported, the measures we had taken had 
removed the French Navy from major German calculations. I 
spoke for an hour or more that afternoon, and gave a detailed 
account of all these sombre events as they were known to me I 
have nothmg to add to the account wbch I then gave to Parha- 
ment and to the world. I thought it better, for the sake of propor- 
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tion, to end upon a note which placed this mournful episode in 
true relation with the phght in which we stood. 1 therefore 
read to the House the admonition which I had, with Cabinet 
approval, circulated through the inner circles of the governing 
machine the day before. 

On what may be the eve of an attempted invasion or battle for our 
native land, the Prime Minister desires to impress upon all persons 
lioldmg responsible positions tn the Government, in the Fighting 
Services, or in the Civil departments dieir duty to maintain a spiut 
of alert and confident energy. While every precaution must he taken 
that time and means afford, there are no grounds for supposing tliat 
more German troops can he landed in this country, either fiom the air 
or across the sea, than can he destroyed or captured by the strong 
forces at present under arms. The Royal Air Force is m excellent order 
and at the lughest strength yet attained The German Navy was never 
so weak nor the BriOsh Army at home so strong as now The Prime 
Minister expects all His Majesty’s servants in liigh places to set an 
example of steadiness and resolution They should check and rebuke 
the expression of loose and ill-digested opinions m their circles, or by 
their subordinates They should not hesitate to rejiort, or if neccssaiy 
remove, any persons, officers, or officials who are found to be con- 
sciously exercising a disturbing or depressing influence, and whose talk 
is calculated to spread alarm and despondency. Thus alone will they 
be worthy of the fighting men who, m the air, on the sea, and on laud, 
have already met the enemy without any sense of being outinatclied 
in martial qualities. 

The House was vety silent during the recital, but at the cud 
there occurred a scene unique in my own experience Everybody 
seemed to stand up all around, cheering, for what seemed a long 
time Up till this moment the Conservative Party had treated me 
with some reserve, and it was from the Labour benches that I 
received the wannest welcome when I entered the House or rose 
on serious occasions But now all joined in solemn stentorian 
accord. 

The elimination of the French Navy as an important factor 
almost at a smgle stroke by violent action produced a profound 
impiession in every countiy. Here was this Britain which so 
niany had counted down and out, which strangers had supposed 
to be quivermg on the bimk of surrender to the mighty power 
airayed against her, striking ruthlessly at her dearest friends of 
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yesterday and securing for a while to herself the undisputed com- 
mand of the sea It was made plain that the British War Cabinet 
feared nothing and would stop at nothing This was true. 

***** 

The Pdtain Government had moved to Vichy on July i, and 
proceeded to set itself up as the Government of Unoccupied 
France, On receiving the news of Oran they ordered retaliation 
by air upon Gibraltar, and a few bombs were dropped upon the 
harbour from their African stations On July 5 they formally 
broke off relations with Great Britain On July ii President 
Lebrun gave place to Marshal Petain, who was installed as Chief 
of the State by an enormous majority of 569 against 80, with 17 
abstentions and many absentees. 

The genius of France enabled her people to comprehend the 
whole significance of Oran, and in her agony to draw new hope 
and strength from this additional bitter pang General de Gaulle, 
whom I did not consult beforehand, was magnificent m his 
demeanour, and Prance hberated and restored has ratified Ins 
conduct 1 am indebted to M. Teitgen, a prominent member of 
the Resistance Movement, afterwards French Munster of Defence, 
for a tale which should be told. In a village near Toulon dwelt 
two peasant families, each of whom had lost their sailor son by 
Biitisli fire at Oran A funeral service was arranged to winch all 
their neighbours sought to go Both families requested that the 
Union Jack should he upon the coffins side by side with the 
Tricolour, and their wishes were respectfully observed In this we 
may see how the comprehending spirit of simple folk touches the 
subhme. 

***** 

Immense rehef spread through the Ingh Government circles in 
the United States The Atlantic Ocean seemed to regain its 
sheltering power, and a long vista of time opened out for the 
necessary preparations for the safety of the great Republic. 
Henceforth there was no more talk about Britain giving in. The 
only question was, woidd she be mvaded and conquered? That 
was the issue which was now to be put to the proof 
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My Own Reactions after Dunkirk - Minute to General Isntay oj 
June 4- A Retrogression - My OU Plans of July 1917 - An Early 
Idea of Tank Landing-craft - The Germ of the “Mulberry” Harbours 
of 1944 - Directive to General Ismay on Counter-attack -“Com- 
mandos” - Tank Landing-crafi and Parachutists - My Mhrute of 
July 7, 1940, Calling for Beach Landing-craft for Siv or Seven 
Hundred Tanks - Minute of August 5, 1940, on Programme of 
Armoured Divisions - Overseas Transportation for Two Divisions at 
a Time - Creation of the Combined Operations Command - Appoint- 
ment of Sir Roger Keyes - The Joint Planning Committee is Placed 
Directly Under the Minister of Defence - Progress of the Landing- 
craft Construction in 1940 and 1941 - My Telegram to the PresidetU 
of July 25, 1941 - My Consistent Purpose to Land Armour on 
Beaches. 



Y first reaction to the “Miracle of Dunkirk” had been to 
turn It to proper use by mounting a counter-offensive. 
.When so much was uncertain, the need to recover the 
initiative glared forth. June 4 was much occupied for me by 
the need to prepare and deliver the long and serious speech to 
the House of Commons of wluch some account has been given, 
but as soon as this was over I made haste to strike the note 
which I thought should rule oiu: minds and mspire our actions at 
diis moment. 
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Prime Minister to General Ismay 4 vi 40 

We are greatly concerned — and it is certainly wise to be so~with 
the dangers of the Germans landing in England in spite of our possessing 
the command of the seas and having very strong defence by fighters in 
the air Every creek, every beach, every harbour has become to us a 
souice of anxiety Besides this the paiachutists may sweep over and 
take Liverpool or Ireland, and so forth All this mood is very good 
if It engenders energy But if it is so easy for the Germans to invade us, 
m spite of sea-power, some may feel inclined to ask the question, why 
should It be thought impossible for us to do anything of the same kind 
to them? The completely defensive habit of mind which has ruined 
the French must not be allowed to ruin all our initiative. It is of the 
highest consequence to keep the largest numbers of German forces all 
along the coasts of the countries they have conquered, and wc should 
immediately set to work to organise raiding forces on these coasts 
where the populations are friendly Such forces might be composed of 
self-contained, thoroughly-equipped umts of say one thousand up to 
not more than ten thousand when combined Surprise would be 
ensured by the fact that the destination would be concealed until the 
last moment What we have seen at Dunkirk shows how quickly 
troops can be moved off (and I suppose on to) selected points if need 
be How wonderful it would be if the Germans could be made to 
wonder where they were gomg to be struck next, instead of forcing 
us to try to wall in the Island and roof it over! An effott must be made 
to shake off the mental and moral prostration to the will and initiative 
of the enemy from which we suffer 

Ismay conveyed this to the Chiefs of Staff, and m principle 
It received their cordial approval and was reflected in many of 
the decisions which we took. Out of it gradually sprang a 
policy. My thought was at this time firmly fixed on tank war- 
fare, not merely defensive but offensive This required the 
construction of large numbers of tank-landing vessels, which 
henceforward became one of my constant cares As all this was 
destined to become of major importance m the future I must 
now make a retrogiession into a subject which had long ago lam 
in my mind and was now revived. 

I had always been fascinated by amphibious warfare, and the 
idea of using tanks to run ashore fiom specially-constructed 
landmg-craft on beaches where they were not expected had long 
been in my mind. Ten days befoic 1 joined Mr Lloyd George’s 
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Government as Mimster of Mumtions on July 17, 1917, I had 
prepared, without expert assistance, a scheme for the capture of 
the two Frisian islands Borkum and Sylt The object was to 
secure an overseas base for flotillas and ermsers and for such air 
forces as were available in those days, m order to force the naval 
fighting, in which we had a great numerical superiority, and by 
re-estabhshmg close blockade reheve the pressure of the U-boat 
war, then at its height, agamst our Atlantic supply-line and the 
movement of the American armies to France Mr Lloyd Gcoige 
was impressed with the plan, and had it specially printed for the 
Admiralty and the War Cabinet. 

It contained the followmg paragraph, 22c, which has never 
yet seen tlie hght of day 

The landing of the troops upon the island [of Borkum or Sylt] 
under cover of the guns of the Fleet [should be] aided by gas and 
smoke from torpedo-proof transports by means of bullet-proof lighters. 
Approximately one hundred should be piovidcd for landing a division 
In addition a number — say fifty — tank-landing lighters should he provided, 
each carrying a tank or tanks [and] fitted for wire-cutting m its bow By 
means of a drawbridge or shelving bow [the tanks] would land under 
[their] own power, and prevent the mfantry from being held up by 
wire when attacking the gorges of the forts and batteries This is a 
new feature, and removes one of the very great previous difficulties, 
namely, the rapid landing of [our] field aruUery to cut wire. 

And further, paragraph 27: 

There is always the danger of the enemy getting wind of our 
intentions and reinforcing his garrisons with good troops beforehand, 
at any rate so far as Borkum, about which he must always be veiy 
sensitive, is concerned On the other hand, the landing could be effected 
under the shields of lighters, proof against machine-gun bullets, and too 
numerous to be seriously affected by heavy gunfire [1 e , the fire ot 
heavy guns], and tanks employed in even laigcr nnmbcrs than are Itete 
suggested, especially the quick-moving lank arid lighter varieties, would 
operate in an area where no preparations coulct have been made to 
receive them These may be thought new and important favourable 
considerations 

* * * ★ * 

In this paper also I had an alternative plan for making an 
artificial island in the shallow waters of Horn Reef (to the 
northward) 
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Para. 30. One of the methods suggested for investigation is as 
follows* A number offat-hottomed barges or caissons, wade not of steel, but 
of concrete, should be prepared in tlie Humber, at Harwich, and m the 
Wash, the Medway, and the Thames These struct rues would be 
adapted to the depths in which they were to be sunk, according to a 
general plan They would float when empty of water, and thus could 
be towed across to the site of the artificial island On arrival at the 
buoys marbng the island sea-cocks would be opened, and they would 
settle down on the bottom. They could subsequently be gradually 
filled with sand, as opportunity served, by suction dredgers These 
Structures would range in size from 50' X 40' X 20' to 120' X 80' X 40'. 
By this means a torpedo- and weather-proof harbour, like an atoll, would be 
created in the open sea, with regular pens for the destroyers and submarines, 
and alighting-platforms jor aeroplanes. 

This project, if feasible, is capable of great elaboration, and it might 
be apphed m various places Concrete vessels can perhaps be made to 
carry a complete heavy gun turret, and these, on the admission of 
water to then outer chambers, would sit on the sea floor, hke the 
Solent forts, at the desired points. Other sinkable structures could be 
made to contain store-rooms, oil-tanks, or hving-chambers It is not 
possible, without an expert mquiry, to do more here than indicate the 
possibikies, which embrace nothing less than the creation, transporta- 
tion in pieces, assemblement and posing of an artificial island and 
destroyer base. 

31 Such a scheme, if found mechanically sound, avoids the need of 
employing troops and all the risks of storming a fortified island. 
It could be applied as a surprise, for although the construction of these concrete 
vessels Would probably be known in Germany, the natural conclusion would 
be that they were intended for an attempt to block up the river-mouths, which 
indeed is an idea not to be excluded Thus, until the island or system of 
breakwaters actually began to grow the enemy would not penetrate 
the design 

A year’s preparation would however be required. 

For nearly a quarter of a century this paper had slumbered m 
the archives of the Committee of Imperial Defence I did not 
pimt it m The World Crisis, of winch it was to have been a chapter, 
for reasons of space, and because it was never put into effect. 
This was fortunate, because the ideas expressed were in this war 
more than ever vital, and the Geimans ceitainly read my war 
books with attention Indeed a staff study of the writings of any 
one in my position would be a matter of noimal loutine. The 
undeilying conceptions of this old paper weic deeply imprinted 
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in my mind, and in the new emergency formed the foundation 
of action wliich, after a long interval, found memoiable expression 
m the vast fleet of tank-landing craft of 1943 and in the “Mul- 
berry” harbours of 1944. 

* ★ * * * 

On this same not unfertile 6th of June, 1940, flushed with 
the sense of deliverance and the power to plan ahead, I began 
a long series of minutes in which the design and construction of 
tank-landing craft was ordered and steadily pressed. 

Prime Minister to General Isniay 6 vt.40 

Further to my minute of yesterday [dated June 4] about offensive 
action' when the Australians arrive it is a question whether they should 
not be orgamsed m detachments of 250, equipped with gienades, 
trench-mortars, tommy-guns, armoured velucles, and the like, capable 
of acting against an attack m this country, but also capable of landing 
on the friendly coasts now held by the enemy. We have got to get 
out of our mmds the idea tliat the Channel ports and all the countiy 
between tliem arc enemy territory What arrangements are being 
made for good agents in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and along the 
French coast? Enterprises must be prepared, with spccially-uaincd 
troops of the hunter class, who can develop a reign of tenor down 
these coasts, first of all on the “butcher and bolt” policy, but later on, 
or perhaps as soon as we are organised, we could surprise Calais or 
Boulogne, kill and capture the Hun garrison, and hold the jilace unul 
all the preparations to reduce it by siege or heavy stoim have been 
made, and then away The passive resistance war, in which we have 
acquitted ourselves so well, must come to an end I look to the Joint 
Chiefs of the Stall to propose me mcasuics for a vigorous, enterprising 
and ceaseless offensive against the whole German-occupied coastline 
Tanks and AT Vs [Armoured Fighting Vehicles] must he made in jlat~ 
bottomed boats, out of which they can cmwl ashore, do a deep raid inland, 
cutting a vital communication, and then back, leaving a trail of German 
corpses behind them It is probable that when the best troops go on to 
the attack of Pans only the ordinary German troops of the line will be 
left The hves of these must be made an intense torment The follow- 
ing measures should be taken: 

I. Proposals for organising the Striking Companies. 

2 Proposals for transporting and landing tanks on the beach, obsciving 
that we aie supposed to have the command of the sea, while the 
enemy have not 
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3, A proper system of espionage and intelligence along the whole 
coasts. 

4 Deployment of parachute troops on a scale equal to five thousand. 

5 Half a dozen of our if-mch guns should be lined up [( e., with 
inner tubes] immediately to fire fifty or sixty miles, and should be 
mounted either on railway mountings or on steel and concrete plat- 
forms, so as to break up the fire of the German guns that will certainly 
in less than four months be firing across the Channel 

Action m many directions followed accordmgly. The “Striking 
Companies” emerged under the name of “Commandos”, ten of 
which were now raised from the Regular Army and the Royal 
Marines. The nucleus of this oigaiusation had begun to take 
shape in the Norwegian campaign. An account will be given in 
Its proper place of the cross-Channel heavy guns. I regret 
however that I allowed the scale I had proposed for Biitisli 
parachute troops to be reduced from five thousand to five 
hundred. 

***** 

I recurred at intervals to the building of landing-craft, on 
which my mind constantly dwelt both as a peril to us and in tlie 
future as a project against the enemy. Development of small 
assault craft had been started before the outbreak of war, and a 
few had been employed at Narvik. Most of these had been lost 
cither there or at Dimkirk. Now we required not only the small 
craft which could be lifted in the troop-carrying ships, but sea- 
going vessels capable themselves of transporting tanks and guns 
to the assault and landmg them on to the beaches. 

Pitme Minister to Minister of Supply 7 vn 40 

Wliat IS being done about designing and planmng vessels to transport 
tanks across the sea for a British attack on enemy countries? This 
might well be remitted as a study to Mr Hopkins, former Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, who must have leisure now that Cultivator 
No. 6* is out of fashion These must be able to move six or seven 
hundred vehicles in one voyage and land them on the beach, or, 
alternatively, take them off the beaches, as well, of course, as landing 
them on quays — if it be possible to combine the two 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 5.vni 40 

I asked the other day for a forecast of the development of the 
aimoured divisions which wiU be required in 1941 — namely, five by 

* A trench-cmting madinie for attacking fortified lines 
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the end of March and one additional every month until a total of ten 
IS reached at the end of August 1941 ; and also for the composition of 
each division m armouied and ancillary vehicles of all kinds 

Pray let me know how far the War Office plans have proceeded, 
and whether the number of tanks ordered corresponds with a pro- 
gramme of these dimensions 

Let me further have a report on the progress of the means of transportation 
overseas, which should he adequate to the movement at one moment oj two 
aimoured divisions Who is doing this — Admiralty or Ministry of 
Supply^ I suggested that Mr, Hopkins might have some spare time 
available 

Prime Minister to General Istnay 9-Vin 4 ° 

Get me a further report about tlie designs and types of vessels to 
transport armouied vehicles by sea and land on [to] beaches. 

In July I created a separate Combined Operations Command 
under the Chiefs of Staff for the study and exercise of this form 
of warfare, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes became its 
chief. His close personal contact with me and with the Defence 
Office served to overcome any departmental difficulties arising 
from tins unusual appointment. 

Prme Minister to Genet al Ismay and Sir Edward Bridges 17 vii 40 

I have appointed Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes as Director 
of Combined Operations He should take over tiie duties and resources 
now assigned to General Bourne General Bourne should be informed 
that, owing to the laiger scope now to be given to these operations, 
It IS essential to have an officer of higher rank in charge, and that the 
change in no way reflects upon him or those associated with him 
Evidently he will have to co-operate effectively I formed a high 
opimon of this officei’s work as Adjutant-General Royal Marines, and 
in any case the Royal Marines must play a leading part m this organisa- 
tion 

Pending any further arrangements. Sir Roger Keyes will form 
contact with the Service departments through General Ismay as 
lepresenting the Minister of Defence 

***** 

I have already explamed how smoothly the office of Munster 
of Defence came into being and grew m authority. At the end 
of August I took the only formal step which I ever found 
necessary. Hitherto the Jomt Planning Committee had worked 
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under tlie Chiefs of Staff and looked to them as their immediate 
and official superiors I felt it necessary to have tins important 
though up till now not very effective body tmder my peisonal 
control. Therefore I asked the War Cabmet to give approval to 
this definite change m our war machme. This was readily 
accorded me by all my colleagues, and I gave the foUowing 
instructions' 

Prime Minister to General Ismay and Sir Edimd Bridges 24 vm.40 

I The Joint Planning Committee will from Monday next work 
directly imdei the ordeis of the Mimster of Defence and will become 
a part of the Minister of Defence’s office — formerly the CID 
Secietariat Accommodation will be found for them at Richmond 
Terrace They will retain their present positions in and contacts with 
the three Service departments They wffi woik out the details of 
such plans as are commumcated to them by the Minister of Defence. 
They may initiate plans of their own after reference to General Ismay. 
They will, of course, be at the service of the Clncfs of Staff Comnnttee 
for the elaboration of any matteis sent to them. 

2. All plans produced by tlic Jomt Plamnng Committee or elaborated 
by them under uistructions as above will be referred to the Cliiefs of 
Staff Committee for their observations. 

3 Thereafter should doubts and differences exist, or m important 
cases, all plans will be leviewed by the Defence Committee of the 
War Cabmet, which will consist of the Prune Minister, the Lotd 
Privy Seal, and Lord Bcaverbrook, and the three Seivice Ministers, 
the three Clnefs of Staff, with Gencial Ismay, being in attendance 
4. The Prune Minister assumes the responsibility of keepmg the 
War Cabinet informed of what is hi hand, but the relation of the 
Chiefs of Staff to the Wai Cabinet is unaltered. 

The Cliicfs of Staff accepted tlus change without serious demur 
Sir John Ddl, howevei, wrote a minute to the Secretary of State 
for War on which I was able to reassure him. 

Pi ime Minister to Secretary of Slate for War 3 1 .vni 40 

Tlieie is no question of the Jomt Planning Committee “subnuttmg 
militaiy advice” to me They are merely to woik out plans in accord- 
ance with directions winch I shall give The advice as to whether these 
plans or any variants of them should be adopted will test as at present 
with the Chiefs of Staff It is qmte clear that the Clnefs of Staff also 
have their ^collective icsponsibility for advising the Cabmet as well as 
the Prime Mmistei or Minister of Defence It has not been thought 
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necessary to make any alteration ui their constitutional position. 
Moreover, I propose to work with and through them as heretofore. 

I have found it necessary to have direct access to and control ot the 
Joint Plannuig Staffs because after a year of war I cannot recall a single 
plan imtiated by the existmg machinery. I feel sure chat I can count 
upon you and the other two Service Ministers to help me in giving a 
vigorous and positive direction to the conduct of the war, and in 
overcoming the dead weight of inertia and delay which has so far led 
us to being forestalled on every occasion by the enemy. 

It will of course be necessaiy from time to time to increase the 
number of the Joint Planning Staffs 

In practice the new procedure worked in an easy and agreeable 
mamier, and I cannot recall any difficulties which arose. 

* * * * * 

Henceforth mtense energy was imparted to the development 
of all types of landing-craft, and a special department was formed 
m the Admiralty to deal with these matters By October 19 p 
the trials of the first Landing-Craft Tank (L C T ) were in 
progress Only about thirty of these were built, as they proved 
too small. An improved design followed, many of which were 
built in sections for more convenient transport by sea to the 
Middle East, where they began to arrive in the summer of 1941 
These proved their worth, and as we gained experience the 
capabilities of later editions of these strange craft steadily im- 
proved. The Admiralty were greatly concerned at the inroads 
which this new form of specialised production might make into 
the resources of the shipbuilding industry. Fortunately it proved 
that the building of L.C.T. could be delegated to constructional 
engineering firms not engaged in slnpbuildmg, and thus the 
labour and plant of the larger shipyards need not be disturbed 
This rendered possible the large-scale programme which we 
contemplated, but also placed a limit on the size of the craft. 

The L C T was suitable for cross-Channel raiding operations 
or for more extended work m the Mediterranean, but not for 
long voyages in the open sea The need arose for a laiger, more 
seaworthy vessel which besides transporting tanks and other 
■rcliicles on ocean voyages could also land them over beaches like 
the L.C.T. I gave directions for the design of such a vessel, which 
was first called an Atlantic L C.T.’ , but was soon re-named 
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“Landing Ship Tank” (L.S T.). The building of diese inevitably 
impinged on the resources of our hard-pressed shipyards. Thus, 
of the first design, nicknamed in the Admiralty the “Winctte”, 
only three were built, others were ordered in the United States 
and Canada, but were superseded by a later design. Meanwhile 
we converted three shallow-draft tankers to serve the same 
purpose, and these too rendered useful service later on 
By the end of 1940 we had a sound conception of the physical 
expression of amphibious warfare. The production of specialised 
craft and equipment of many kmds was gathering momentum, 
and the necessary formations to handle all this new material were 
being developed and trained under the Combined Operations 
Command. Special training centres for this purpose were estab- 
hshed both at home and in the Middle East. All these ideas and 
their practical manifestation we presented to our American fiicnds 
as they took shape. The results grew steadily across the years of 
struggle, and thus m good time they fotmed the apparatus which 
eventually played an mdispensable part in our greatest plans and 
deeds Our work m this field in these earher years had such a 
profound effect on the future of the war that I must anticipate 
events by recordmg some of the material progress which we 
made later. 

In the summer of 1941 the Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the 
programme of landing-craft construction was related only to 
small-scale operations and that our ultimate return to the Con- 
tinent would demand a much greater effort than we could then 
afford. By this time the Admiralty had prepared a new design 
of the landing ship tank, and this was taken to the United States, 
where the details were jointly worked out. In February 1942 
this vessel was put into production m Amenca on a massive 
scale. It became the L.S.T.(2), which figured so prominently in 
all our later operations, making perhaps the greatest single con- 
tribution to the solution of the stubborn problem of landing heavy 
vehicles over beaches. Ultimately over a thousand of these were 
built. 

Meanwhile the production of small craft of many types for use 
in a Continental assault was making steady progress on both sides 
of the Atlantic All these required transport to the scene of action 
in the ships carrying the assaulting troops Thus an immense 
conversion programme was bitiated to fit British and American 
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troopships to carry these craft as well as great quantities of other 
specialised equipment. These ships became known as Landing 
Ships Infantry (L.S L). Some were commissioned into the Royal 
Navy; others preserved their mercantile status, and their masters 
and crews served them with distinction in all otu olfcnsivc 
operations. Such ships could ill be spared from the convoys 
carrying the endless stream of reinforcements to the Middle East 
and elsewhere, yet this sacrifice had to be made Many other 
ancillary types of ship for use in the assault also came into being 
at this time. In 1940 and 1941 our efforts in this field weie limited 
by the demands of the U-boat struggle. Not moie than seven 
thousand men could be spared for landing-craft production iipi to 
the end of 1940, nor was this number greatly exceeded in the 
following year. However, by 1944 no less than seventy thousand 
men in Britain alone were dedicated to this stupendous task, 
besides much larger numbers in the United States 

As all our work in this sphere had a powciful bearing on the 
future of the war, I print at this pomt a telegram which I sent to 
the President m 1941 ; 

25 VII 41 

We have been considering here our war plans, not only for the 
fighting of 1942, but also for 1943. After pioviding for the security 
of essential bases, it is necessary to plan on the laigcst scale the forces 
needed for victory In broad outhne wc must aim fust at intensifying 
the blockade and propaganda Then we must subjccl Germany and 
Italy to a ceaseless and ever-growing air bombardment. These 
measures may themselves produce an internal convulsion or collapse 
But plans ought also to be made for coming to the aid of the conquered 
populations by landing armies of liberation when opportunity is ripe For tins 
purpose It will be necessary not only to haoe great numbers of tanks, but 
also of vessels capable of carrying them and landing them direct on to beaches 
It ought not to be difficult for you to make the necessary adaptation in 
some of the vast numbers of merchant vessels you are building so as 
to fit them for tank-landing ships. 

And a little later: 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 8 ix 41 

My idea was not that the President should build Wmettes as such, 
apart from any already arranged for, but that, out of the great number 
of merchant vessels being constructed m the United States for 194a, 
he would fit out a certain number with brows and sidc-poits to enable 
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tanks to be landed from them on beaches, or into tank landing-cxaft 
which would take them to the beaches 

Please help me to explain this point to him, showing what kind of 
alteration would be required in the American merchant ships now 
projected. 

In view ot die many accounts wluch are extant and multi plymg 
of my supposed aversion from any khid of large-scale opposed- 
landing, such as took place in Normandy m 1944, it may be 
convement if 1 make it clear that from the very beginning I 
provided a great deal of the impulse and authority for creating 
the immense apparatus and armada for the laiidmg of armour on 
beaches, without which it is now universally recognised that all 
such major operations would have been impossible. I shall unfold 
this theme step by step m these volumes by means of documents 
written by me at the time, which show a true and consistent 
purpose on my part m harmony with the physical facts, and a 
close correspondence with what was actually done. 
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AT BAY 

July 1940 


Can Biilain Survive} - Anxtety in the United States ~ Resolute 
Demeanour of the British Nation - The Relief of Simplicity - Hitler’s 
“Peace Offer”, July 19 - Our Response - German Diplomatic 
Approaches Rejected - The King of Sweden’s Demarche - I Visit the 
Threatened Coasts - General Montgomery and the iid Division at 
Brighton - The Importance oj Buses - General Brooke Succeeds Iron- 
side in Command oj the Home Army - My Contacts ivith Gencial 
Brooke - Same Diiecttves and Minutes oj July - The Dejence oj 
London - Conditions in the Threatened Coastal Zones - Statistics 
on the Growth and Ecpiipment of the Army - Lmdemann s Diagrams 
- The Canadian Second Division Retrieved from Iceland - Need to 
Prevent Enemy Concentration of Shipping in the Channel - Arrival 
of the American Rifes - Special Precautions ~ The French “Seventy- 
fives” - The Growth of the German Channel Datteiies - Our Counter- 
measures - My Visit to Admiral Ramsay at Dover - Progress of 
Our Batteiies Coaxed and Uiged - The Monitor “Eiebus”-Tbe 
Defence of the Kentish Pi omontory - British Heavy-Gun Concen- 
tration, September - Our Rising Strength - An Ordeal Averted 

I N these summer days of 1940 after the fall of France wc were 
I all alone. None of the British Donimions or India or the 
JL Colonies could send decisive aid, or send what they had in 
time The victorious, enormous German armies, tlioroughly 
equipped and with large reserves of captured weapons and arsenals 
behind them, were gathermg for the final stroke. Italy, wuh 
numerous and imposing forces, had declared war upon us, and 
eagerly sought our destruction m the Mediterranean and in Egypt. 
In the Far East Japan glared inscrutably, and pointedly requested 
the closing of the Burma Road against supphes for Cluna. Soviet 
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Russia was bound to Nazi Germany by her pact, and lent impor- 
tant aid to Hitler in raw materials. Spain, which had already 
occupied the International Zone of Tangier, might turn against 
us at any moment and demand Gibraltar, or invite the Germans 
to help her attack it, or mount batteries to hamper passage 
through the Straits. The France of P6tain and Bordeaux, soon 
moved to Vichy, might any day be forced to declare war upon 
us. What was left at Toulon of the French Fleet seemed to be m 
German power. Certainly we had no lack of foes. 

After Oran it became clear to all countries that the British 
Government and nation were resolved to fight on to the last. 
But even if there were no moral weakness m Britain, how could 
the appalling physical facts be overcome? Our armies at home 
were known to be almost unarmed except for rifles There 
were m fact hardly five hundred field-guns of any sort and 
hardly two hundred medium or heavy tanks in the whole 
country Months must pass before our factories could make 
good even the mumtions lost at Dunkirk. Can one wonder that 
the world at large was convinced that our hour of doom had 
struck? 

Deep alarm spread through the United States, and mdeed 
through all the survivmg free countries. Americans gravely 
asked themselves whether it was right to cast away any of their 
own sevcrely-hmitcd resources to indulge a generous though 
hopeless sentiment. Ought they not to strain every nerve and 
nuise every weapon to remedy their own unprepaiedness? It 
needed a very sure judgment to rise above these cogent, matter-of- 
fact arguments. The gratitude of the British nation is due to the 
noble President and his great officers and high advisers for never, 
even m the advent of the Third Term Presidential Election, losing 
their confidence m our fortunes or our will. 

The buoyant and imperturbable temper of Britain, which I 
had the honour to express, may well have turned the scale. Here 
was tins people, who m the years before the war had gone to the 
extreme hounds of pacifism and improvidence, who had indulged 
m the sport of party pohtics, and who, thougli so weakly armed, 
had advanced light-heartedly into the centre of European affairs’ 
now confronted with the reckomng alike of their virtuous im- 
pulses and neglectful arrangements. They were not even dis- 
mayed. They defied the conquerors of Europe. They seemed 
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Willing to have their Island reduced to a shambles rather than 
give in. This would make a fine page in history. But there were 
other tales of this kind. Athens had been conquered by Sparta. 
The Carthaginians made a forlorn resistance to Rome. Not 
seldom in the annals of the past — and how much more often in 
tragedies never recorded or long-forgotten — had brave, proud, 
easy-going states, and even entire races, been wiped out, so that 
only their name or even no mention of them remams. 

Few British and very few foreigners understood the peculiar 
technical advantages of our insular position; nor was it generally 
known how even m the irresolute years before tlic war the 
essentials of sea and latterly air defence had been raaintahied. It 
was nearly a thousand years smee Britain had seen the files of a 
foreign camp on English soil. At the summit of British resistance 
everyone remained calm, content to set their lives upon the cast. 
That this was our mood was gradually recognised by friends and 
foes throughout the whole world. What was there behind the 
mood^ That could be settled only by brute force, 

* * * ★ * 

There was also another aspect. One of our greatest dangers 
during June lay m having our last reserves drawn away fiom us 
mto a wasting, futile French resistance m France, and the strength 
of our air forces gradually worn down by their flights or trans- 
ference to the Continent. If Hitler had been gifted with super- 
natural wisdom he would have slowed down the attack on the 
French front, makmg perhaps a pause of three or four weeks 
after Dunkirk on the line of the Seme, and meanwlule developing 
ms preparations to invade England Thus he would have had a 
deadly option, and could have tortured us with the hooks of either 
deserting France m her agony or squandering the last resources 
lor our future existence. The more we urged the French to fight 
om the greater was our obligation to aid them, and the more 
difficult It would have become to make any preparations for 
defence m England, and above all to keep m reserve the twenty- 
five squadrons of fighter aircraft on which all depended. On this 
pomt we should never have given way, but the refusal would 
have been bitterly resented by our struggling Ally, and would 
have poisoned all our relations. It was even with an actual sense 
01 relief that some of our high commanders addressed themselves 
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to our new and grimly simplified problem. As tlie commis- 
sionaire at one of the Service clubs m London said to a rather 
downcast member: “Anyhow, sir, we’re m the Fmal, and it’s to 
be played on the Home Ground.” 

***** 

The strength of our position was not, even at tins date, under- 
rated by the German High Command Ciano tells how, when he 
visited Hitler m Berlm on July 7, 1940, he had a long conversation 
with General von Keitel Keitel, like Hitler, spoke to him about 
the attack on England. He repeated that up to the present notlnng 
defiinte had been decided. He regarded the landmg as possible, 
but considered it an “extremely difficult operation, which must be 
approached with the utmost caution, m view of the fact that the 
inteUigence available on the nuhtary. preparedness of the island 
and on the coastal defences is meagre and not very reliable”.* 
What would appear to be easy and also essential was a major 
air attack upon tlie airfields, factories, and the principal com- 
mumcation centres m Great Britam It was necessary however 
to bear in mind that the British Air Force was extremely efficient. 
Keitel calculated that the Bntish had about fifteen hundred 
machines ready for defence and counter-attack He admitted that 
lecently the offensive action of the British Air Foice had been 
gieatly intensified. Bombmg missions were carried out with 
noteworthy accuracy, and the groups of aircraft which appeared 
numbered up to eighty machmes at a time. There was however 
ui England a great shortage of pilots, and those who were now 
attacking the German cities could not be replaced by the new 
pilots, who were completely untramed. Keitel also insisted upon 
the necessity of strikmg at Gibraltar m order to disrupt the British 
imperial system. Neithei Keitel nor Hitler made any reference to 
the duration of the war. Only Himmler said incidentally that the 
war ought to be finished by the begmning of October. 

Such was Ciano’s report. He also offered Hitler, at “the earnest 
wish of the Duce”, an army of ten divisions and an air com- 
ponent of tlurty squadrons to take part in the invasion The army 
was politely declined Some of the air squadrons came, but, as 
wiU be presently related, fared ill 

***** 

* Ciano, Diplomalic Papers, p 378 
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On July 19 Hitler delivered his triumphant speech in die 
Reichstag, m which, after predicting that I would shortly take 
refuge in Canada, he made what has been called his Peace Offer. 
The operative sentences were: 

In this hour I feci it to be my duty before my own conscience to 
appeal once more to reason and common sense m Great Britain as 
much as elsewhere. I consider myself in a position to make this appeal, 
since I am not a vanquished foe begging favours, but the victor, 
speaking in the name of leason I can see no reason why this war need 
go on I am grieved to think of the sacrifices it must claim. . . . Possibly 
Mr. Churchill will brush aside this statement of mine by saying it is 
merely born of fear and doubt of final victory. In that case I shall 
have reheved my conscience m regard to the things to come. 

Tins gesture Was accompanied durmg the following days by 
diplomatic representations through Sweden, the United States, 
and at the Vatican. Naturally Hitler would be very glad, after 
havmg subjugated Europe to his will, to bung the war to an end 
by procuring British acceptance of what he had done It was in 
fact an offer not of peace but of readiness to accept the suricndci 
by Bntam of all she had entered the war to maintain As the 
German Charge d’Affaires in Washington had attempted some 
communication with our Ambassador there, I sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

20 vir.40 

I do not know whether Lord Halifax is in town to-day, but Lord 
Lothian should be told on no account to make any reply to the 
German Charg6 d’Affaires’ message. 

My first thought, however, was a solemn, formal debate in 
both Houses of Parliament. I therefore wrote at the same time 
to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr Attlee. 


It might be worth while meeting Hitler’s speech by resolutions in 
both Houses These resolutions should be proposed by private Peers 
and Members On the other hand, the occasion will add to our 
burdens What do you say? 

My colleagues thought that this would be making too much 
of the matter, upon which we were all of otic mind. It was 
decided mstead that the Foreign Secretary should dismiss Hitler’s 
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gesture in a broadcast. On the night of the 22nd he “brushed 
aside” Hitler’s “summons to capitulate to his will”. He contrasted 
Hitler’s picture of Europe with the picture of the Europe for 
which we were fightmg, and declared that “we shall not stop 
fightmg until Freedom is secure”. In fact however the rejection 
of any idea of a parley had already been given in the British Press 
and by the without any prompting from His Majesty’s 

Government, as soon as Hitler’s speech was heard over the radio 

Ciano, m his account of another meetmg with Hitler on 
July 20, observes: 

The reaction of the Enghsh Press to yesterday’s speech has been such 
as to allow of no prospect of an understanding Hitler is therefore 
preparing to strike the mihtary blow at England. He stresses that 
Germany’s strategic position, as well as her sphere of influence and of 
economic control, are such as to have already greatly weakened the 
possihihties of resistance by Great Britain, which will collapse under the 
first blows. The air attack aheady began some days ago, and is con- 
tinually growmg m mtensity. The reaction of the anti-aircraft defences 
and of the British fighters is not senously hindermg the German air 
attack The decisive offensive operation is now being studied, since the 
fullest preparations have been made * 

Ciano also records m his diaries that “Late m the evenmg of the 
19th, when the first cold British reaction to the speech arrived, a 
sense of ill-concealed disappointment spread among the Ger- 
mans.” Hitler “would hke an understanding with Great Britain. 
He knows that war with the British will be hard and bloody, 
and knows also that people everywdiere are averse from blood- 
shed”. Mussolmi, on the other hand, “fears that the English may 
find m Hitler’s much too cunnmg speech a pretext to begm 
negotiations”. “That”, remarks Ciano, “would be sad for 
Mussolmi, because now more than ever he wants war ”f He 
need not have fretted lumself He was not to be demed all the 
war he wanted 

There was no doubt continuous German diplomatic activity 
behind the scenes, and when on August 3 the King of Sweden 
thought fit to address us on the subject I suggested to the Foreign 
Secretary the followmg reply, winch formed the basis of the 
official answer: 

* Ciano, Dtplomalic Papers, p 381 

t Ciuno’i Dianes, pp 277-8 
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{Begins ) On October 12, 1939, His Majesty’s Government defined at 
length their position towards German peace offers in maturely con- 
sidered statements to Parliament. Since then a number of new hideous 
crimes have been committed by Nazi Germany against the smaller 
States upon her borders. Norway has been overrun, and is now 
occupied by a German mvadmg army Denmark has been seized and 
piUaged Belgium and Holland, after all their efforts to placate Herr 
Hitler, and m spite of all the assurances given to them by the German 
Government that their neutrahty would be respected, have been 
conquered and subjugated. In Holland particularly acts of long- 
prepared treachery and brutality culminated m the massacre of Ikottcr- 
dam, where many thousands of Dutchmen weie slaughtered and 
an important part of the city destroyed 
Tliese horrible events have darkened the pages of European history 
with an indelible stain His Majesty’s Government see m them not the 
slightest cause to recede in any way from their punciplcs and resolves 
as set forth m October 1939. On the contraiy, their intention to 
prosecute the war against Germany by every means in their power 
until Hitlerism is finally broken and tbe world relieved froni the curse 
which a wicked man has brought upon it has been sticngthciicd to 
such a point that they would rather all pctish in the common ruin than 
fail or falter in their duty They fiimly believe however that with the 
help of God they will not lack the means to discharge their task This 
task may be long, but it will always be possible for Germany to ask for 
an armistice, as she did m 1918, or to publish her pioposals for peace 
Before however any such requests or proposals could even be con- 
sidered It would be necessary that effective guarantees by deeds, not 
words, should be forthcoming from Germany whicli would ensure the 
mstoratioii of the free and independent life of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and above all Fiance, as welt 
the effectual securitv of Great Britain and the British Empire m a 
general peace {Ends ) F ^ a 

I added: 

The ideas set forth in the Foreign Office memo appear to me to err 
m trying to be too clever, and to enter into refinements of pohev 

ssue a take At this moment, when we have had no sort of success 
he slightest opening -will be misjudged Indeed, a firm reply of the 

On the same day I issued the following statement to the Press' 
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3 vin4o 

The Prime Mmister wishes it to be known that the possibility of 
German attempts at invasion has by no means passed away. The fact 
that the Germans are now putting about rumours that they do not 
intend an invasion should be regarded with a double dose of the 
suspicion which attaches to all their utterances. Our sense of growing 
strength and preparedness must not lead to the shghtest relaxation of 
vigilance or moral alertness 

•**★■** 

At the end of June the Clnefs of Staff through General Ismay 
had suggested to me at the Cahmct that I should visit the 
threatened sectors of the east and south coasts. Accordingly I 
devoted a day or two every week to this agreeable task, sleepmg 
when necessary in my tram, where I had every facihty for carrymg 
on my regular work and was in constant contact with Whitehall. 

I mspected the Tyne and the Humber and many possible landmg- 
places. The Canadian Division, soon to be reinforced to a corps 
by the division sent to Iceland, did an exercise for me in Kent. I 
exartuned the landward defences of Harwich and Dover. One 
of my earhest visits was to the 3rd Division, commanded by 
General Montgomery, an officer whom I had not met before. My 
wife came with me. The 3rd Division was stationed near 
Brighton. It had been given the highest priority m re-equipment, 
and had been about to sail for France when the French resistance 
ended. General Montgomery’s headquarters were near Steymng, 
and he showed me a small exercise of which the central feature 
was a flanking movement of Bren-gun earners, of which he 
could at that moment muster only seven or eight. After this 
we drove together along the coast through Shoreham and Hove 
till we came to the famihar Brighton front, of which I had so 
many schoolboy memories. We dmed in the Royal Albion Hotel, 
wliich stands opposite the end of the pier. The hotel was entirely 
empty, a great deal of evacuation having taken place; but there 
were still a number of people airing themselves on the beaches 
or the paiade I was amused to see a platoon of the Grenadier 
Guards making a sandbag machme-gun post in one of the kiosks 
of the pier, like those whcie m my clnldhood I had often admired 
the antics of the performing fleas. It was lovely weather I had 
very good talks with the General, and enjoyed my outing 
thoroughly. However' 
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{Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 4° 

I was disturbed to find the 3id Division spread along thirty miles of 
coast, instead of being, as I had imagined, held back concentrated in 
reserve, ready to move against any serious head of invasion But 
much more astonishing was the fact that the infantry of this division, 
winch IS otherwise fully mobde, are not provided with the buses 
necessary to move them to the pomt of action.* This provision of 
buses, waiting always ready and close at hand, is essential to all mobile 
units, and to none more than the 3rd Division while spread about the 
coast 

I heard the same complaint from Portsmouth that the troops there 
had not got their transport ready and close at hand Considering tlic 
great masses of transport, both buses and lorries, which there are in this 
country, and the large numbers of drivers brought back from the 
B.E F., It should be possible to remedy these deficiencies at once 
I hope, at any rate, that the G.O.C. 3rd Division wiU be told to-day 
to take up, as he would like to do, the large number of buses which 
are even now plying for pleasure traffic up and down the sea front at 
Brighton. 

"k if i( if -k 

In mid-July the Secretary of State for War recommended that 
General Brooke should replace General Ironside in command of 
our Home Forces. On July 19, m the course of my continuous 
inspection of the invasion sectors, I visited the Southcni Com- 
mand. Some sort of tactical exercise was presented to me in which 
no fewer than twelve tanks(!) were able to participate. All the 
afternoon I drove with General Brooke, who commanded this 
front. His record stood high. Not only had he fought the decisive 
flank-battle near Ypres during the retirement to Dunkirk, but he 
had acquitted himself with singular firmness and dexterity, m 
circumstances of unimaginable difficulty and confusion, when in 
command of the new forces we had sent to France during the first 
tluree weeks of June. T also had a personal link with Alan Brooke 
through Ins two gallant brothers — the friends of my early mihtary 
hfef 


* This was an old device which I had uwd for the Marine Biigidc of the Royal Naval 
Division when we landed on the French coast m September ipi4 We took fifty of (hem 
from the London streets, and the Admiralty earned them across in a night 
t His brother Victor was a subaltern m the 9th Lancers when I joined the 41I1 Hussars, 
and I formed a warm friendship with him in 1895 and 1 8913 His horse reared up and fell 
over backwards, breaking his pelvis, and he was sorely stricken for the rest of his life 
However, he continued to be able to serve and ride, and perished gloriously from sheer 
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These connections and memories did not decide my opinion 
on the grave matters of selection, but they formed a personal 
foundation upon which my unbroken war-time association with 
Alan Brooke was maintained and ripened We were four hours 
togethfr in the motor-car on this July afternoon, 1940, and we 
seemed to be m agreement on the methods of Home Defence 
After the necessary consultations with others, I approved the 
Secretary of State for War’s proposal to place Biooke m com- 
mand of the Home Forces in succession to General lionside Iron- 
side accepted his retirement with the soldierly dignity which on 
all occasions characterised his actions 

During the invasion menace for a year and a half Brooke 
organised and commanded die Home Forces, and thereafter 
when he had become C.I.G S. we continued together for three 
and a half years until victory was won 1 shall presently narrate 
the benefits which 1 derived from his advice in the decisive changes 
of command m Egypt and the Middle East m August 1942, and 
also the heavy disappointment which I had to inflict upon lum 
about the command of the cross-Channel invasion Operation 
“Oveilord” in 1944 His long tenure as chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee during the greater part of the war and his work 
as C I.G S. enabled him to render services of the highest order, 
not only to the British Empire, but also to the Allied Cause These 
volumes will record occasional differences between us, but also 
an overwhelming measuie of agieement, and will witness to a 
fiiendship winch I cherish 

■At "A ★ ■A’ 

Meanwhile we all faced in ever-increasing detail and tenacity the 
possibihty of Invasion. Some of my minutes illustrate this process. 

exhaustion whilst acting as liaison officer with the French Cavalry Corps in the retreat 
from Mons in 1914 

General Brooke had another brother. Ronnie He was oldet than Victor and several 
years older tJian me hi the years 1895-98 he was thought to be a rising star in the 
British Army Not only did he serve with distinction m all the campaigns which occurred, 
but he shone at the Staff College among his contemporancs In the Boer War he was 
Adjutant of the South African Light Horse, and I for some months during the relief of 
ladysmith was Assistant Adjutant, the regiment having six squadrons Together we went 
through the fighting at Spion Kop, Va.al Ktantz, and the Tugcla 1 learned much about 
tactics from him Together we galloped mto Ladysmith on the mght of its liberation. 
Later on, in 1903, altliough I was only a youthful Member of Parliament, I was able to 
help him to the Somaliland campaign, in which he added to his Ingh reputation He 
was stricken down by arthritis at an enly age, and could only command a reserve brigade 
at home during the First World War Our fricudslup continued till lus premature 
death m 1930 
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[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and C.A.S. 3‘Vn. (0 

I hear from every side of the need for throwing your mam cniplia^is 
on bombing the ships and barges m all the ports undci German control. 

Prime Minister to Genera! Isniay z vii 40 

See the letter [on die defence of London] from Mr. Wedgwood, 
M.P , which IS interesting and characteristic. What is die posiiion 
about London? I have a very clear view that wc slunild figlit every 
inch of It, and that it would devour quite a large invading army. 

Prime Minister to Mr. Wedgwood j.vii pi 

Many thanks for your letters. I am hoping to get a great mail)' 
more rifles very soon, and to pontmue the piocess of .luning the 
Home Guard (LD V.). You may rest assured that we slnnild fight 
every street of London and its suburbs It would devour an invading 
army, assummg one ever got so far. Wc hope however to diown tlie 
bulk of them in the salt sea 

It is curious that the German anny comm.imlei tli.ugcd with 
the mvasion plan used this same word “devour” .ibout Lundim, 
and determined to avoid it. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay vn,40 

What IS being done to encourage and assist the people living in 
threatened sea-ports to make suitable shelters for themselves lu uViitli 
they could remain during an invasion? Active measures must be 
taken forthwith. Officers or representatives ol the local aiulunity 
should go round explaining to fainihcs that if they decide not to lus'c 
in accordance with our general advice, they should remain in the 
cellars, and arrangements should be made to prop up the building over- 
head They should be assisted in this both with advice and inaieiials, 
Their gas-masks should be inspected All this must be put actively in 
operation from to-day The process will stimulate voluntary evacua- 
tion, and at the same time make reasonable provision for those who 
remain 

Prime Minister to General Ismay ^ V,[_ ,q 

Clear instructions should now be issued about the people living in 
the threatened coastal zones (i) They should he encouraged as mucli 
as possible to depart voluntarily, both by the pressure of a potential 
conipulso^ order hanging over them, and also by local (not national) 
propaganda through their Regional Commissioners or local bodies. 

g nowlicrc to go on their own, 

snouid be told that if invasion impact occuis 111 their town or village 
on the coast they will not be able to leave till the battle is over. They 
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should therefore be encouraged and helped to put their cellars in order 
so that they have fairly safe places to go to They should be supplied 
with whatever form of Anderson shelter is now available (I hear there 
are new forms not involving steel) Only those who arc trustworthy 
should be allowed to stay. All doubtful elements should be removed 
Pray have precise proposals formulated upon these hncs for my 
approval 

Prime Minister to Professor Lindemann 7 vii 40 

(Copy to General Ismay) 

I want my “S” Branch to make a chart of all the thirty divisions, 
showing their progress towards complete equipment. Each division 
would be represented by a square divided into sections officers and 
men, rifles, Bren guns, Bren-gun earners, anti-tank rifles, anti-tank 
guns, field artillery, medium ditto (if any), transport sufficient to secure 
mobihty of all three brigades simultaneously, etc. As and when a 
proportion of these subsidiary squares is completed a chart can be 
painted red I should like to see this chart every week A similar 
diagram can be prepared for the Home Guard. In this case it is only 
necessary to show rifles and umforms 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 7.VI1 40 

You shared my astonishment yesteiday at the statement made to us 
by General McNaughton that the whole of the 2nd Canadian Division 
was destined for Iceland It would surely be a very great mistake to 
allow these fine troops to be employed 111 so distant a theatre Appar- 
ently the first three battahons have already gone there No one was 
told anything about this Wc require two Canadian divisions to work 
as a corps as soon as possible 

I am well aware of the arguments about trannng, etc , but they did 
not convince me We ought to have another thorough re-exainination 
of tins point Surely it should be possible to send second-line Territorial 
troops to Iceland, where they should fortify themselves at the key 
points, and then to have, say, one very high-class battahon of the 
“Gubbins” type in order to strike at any landing I should be most 
grateful if you would deal with this. 

Pnme Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 7 vii 40 

I I cannot understand how wc can tolerate the movement at sea 
along the French coast of any vessels without attacking them It is not 
sufficient surely to use the air only Destroyers should be sent under 
air escort Are we really to resign ourselves to the Germans building 
up a large armada under our noses m the Channel, and conducting 
vessels through the Straits of Dover with impunity? Tins is the 
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beginnmg of a new and very dangerous threat which must be 
countered. 

a. I should be glad of a report not only on the points mentioned 
above, but also on the state of our minefield there, and how it is to 
be improved. Is it true tlie mines have become defective after ten 
months? If so, several new rows should be laid Why should not an 
effort be made to lay a minefield by night in the French passage, and 
he in wait for any craft sent to sweep a channel through it? We really 
must not be put off from asserting our sea-power by the fact that the 
Germans are holdmg the French coast If German guns open upon us 
a heavy ship should be sent to bombard them under proper air 


protection. 


* * * * * 


During tbis month of July American weapons in considerable 
quantities were safely brought across the Atlantic. This seemed 
to me so vital that I issued reiterated injunctions for care in their 
transportation and reception. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 7 vii 40 

I have asked the Admiralty to make very special arrangements for 
bringing m your nfle convoys. They are sending four destroyers far 
out to meet them, and all should arrive during the pth You can 
ascertain the hour from the Admiralty. I was so glad to hear that you 
were mabng all preparations for the unloading, reception, and distribu- 
tion of these rifles At least 100,000 ought to read: the troops that very 
night, or m the small hours of the following mormng Special trains 
should be used to distribute them and die ammunition according to a 
plan worked out beforehand exactly, and directed from the landing- 
port by some high officer dioroughly acquainted with it. It would 
seem likely that you would emphasise early distribution to the coastal 
districts, so that all the Home Guard in the danger areas should be the 
first served Perhaps you would be good enough to let me know 
beforehand what you decide 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 8 va 40 

Have any steps been taken to load the later portions of American 
ammumtion, rifles, and guns upon faster ships than was the case last 
tune? What ate the ships in which the latest consignments are being 
packed, and what are their speeds? Will you kindly ascertain this from 
the Admiralty 

Prime Mimster to First Loid 27 vn.40 

The great consignments of rifles and guns, together with their 
ammunition, which are now approaching this country are entirely on 
a different level from anything else we have transported across the 
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ocean except the Canadian Division itself. Do not forget that 200 boo 
rifles mean 200,000 men, as the men are waiting for the rifles. Tflg 
convoys approaching on July 31 are unique, and a special effort should 
be made to ensure their safe arrival The loss of these nfles and field 
guns would be a disaster of the first order 

When the slups from America approached our shores with their 
priceless arms special trains were waiting in all the ports to receive 
their cargoes. The Home Guard in every county, m every town 
in every village, sat up all through the night to receive them” 
Men and women worked night and day makmg them fit for use 
By the end of July we were an armed nation, so far as parachute 
or air-borne landings were concerned. W e had become a^'hornets’ 
nest”. Anyhow, if we had to go down fighting (which I did not 
anticipate) a lot of our men and some women had weapons m 
their hands The arrival of the first mstalment of the half-milhon 
.300 rifles for the Home Guard (albeit with only about fiftv 
cartridges apiece, of which we dared only issue ten, and no 
factories yet set in motion) enabled us to transfer three hundred 
thousand .303 British-type rifles to the rapidly-expanding forma- 
tions of the Regular Army. 

At the “seventy-fives”, with their thousand rounds apiece 
some fastidious experts presently turned their noses up There 
were no limbers and no immediate means of procuring more 
ammunition. Mixed calibres complicate operations But I 
would have none of tlus, and during all 1940 and 1941 these nine 
hundled “seventy-fives” were a great addition to our military 
strength for Home Defence. Arrangements were devised and 
men were drilled to run them up on planks into lorries for move- 
ment. When you are fightmg for existence any cannon is 
better than no cannon at all, and the French “seventy-five” 
although out-dated by the British 35 -pounder and the German 
field-gun howitzer, was still a splendid weapon. 

*■*•*■** 

We had watched with attention the growth of the German 
heavy batteries along the Channel coast during August and 
September By far the stiongcst concentration of this artillerv 
was around Calais and Cape Giis-Ncz, with the apparent purpose 
not only of foibiddmg the Straits to our warships but also of 
commanding the shortest route across them. We now know 
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that by die middle of September the following battenes were 
already mounted and ready for use m this region alone: 

(a) Siegfried battery, south of Gns-Ncz, with four 38-cm guns 

(b) Friediich- August battery, north of Boulogne, with three 

30 5-cm guns 

(f) Grosser Kurfuerst battery, at Gns-Nez, with four 28-cm guns 

(J) Prinz Hemnch battery, between Calais and Dlanc-Nez, with 
two 28-cm. guns. 

(e) Oldenburg battery, east of Calais, with two 24-cm. guns 

(|) M.i, M 2, M 3, M 4 batteries, m the sector of Gns-Nez — Calais, 
With a total of fourteen 17-cm. guns 

Besides this no fewer than thirty-five heavy and medium batteries 
of the German Army, as well as seven batteries of captured guns, 
were sited along the French coast for defensive purposes by the 
end of August 

The orders which 1 had given in June for arming the Dover 
promontory with guns that could fire across the Channel had 
home fruit, though not on the same scale. 1 took a personal 
interest m the whole of this business. I visited Dover several times 
in these anxious summer months. In the Citadel of the Castle 
large underground galleries and chambers had been cut m the 
chalk, and there was a wide balcony from which on clear days 
the shores of France, now m the hands of the enemy, could be 
seen. Admiral Ramsay, who commanded, was a friend of mine 
He was the son of a colonel of the 4th Hussars under whom 1 had 
served m my youth, and I had often seen him as a child on the 
Barrack Square at Aldershot. When three years before the wai 
he had resigned his position as Chief of Staff to the Home Fleet 
through a difference with its Commander-m-Chief, it was to- me 
that he had come to seek advice. I had long talks with him, 
and together with die Dover Fortress Commander visited oui 
rapidly-improving defences. 

I carefully studied there and at tome the Intelligence reports, 
which almost daily showed the progress of the German batteries. 
The senes of minutes winch I dictated about the Dover guns 
during August show my very great desire to break up some of the 
heaviest battery sites before their guns could reply. I certainty 
thought tins ought to have been done m August, as wc had at 
least three of the very heaviest guns capable of flrmg across the 
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Channel. Later on the Germans became too strong for us to 
court a duel. 

Prune Minister to General Isway 3.VII1 40 

I The 14-mch gun I ordered to be mounted at Dovei should bt 
ready in ample time to deal with this new German battery It certainly 
should not fire until all the guns arc in position The plan for the shoot 
may howevci now be made, and I should like to know what arrange- 
ments for spotting aircraft, protected by fighters in strength, will be 
prepared for that |oyous occasion Also, when the two guns, 13 5’s on 
railway mountings, will be ready, and whether they can reach the 
target mentioned Several other camouflaged guns should be put up 
at various points, with arrangements to make suitable flashes, smoke 
and dust Let me know what arrangements can be devised I presume 
work on the railway extensions for the 13 5’s is already in hand Please 
report 

2. The movement of the German warships southward to Kiel 
creates a somewhat different situation from that dealt with in C -in-C 
Home Fleet’s appreciation asked for some time ago about an invasion 
across the narrow waters supported by heavy ships The Admnalty 
should be asked whethet C -in-C.’s attention should not be diawn to 
the altered dispositions of the enemy, in case he has anything further 
to say 

Prime Minister to First Lord 8 viii 40 

I am impressed by the speed and efficiency with which the emplace- 
meni for the 14-inch gun at Dover has been prepaicd and the gun 
itself mounted Will you tell all those who have helped in tins achieve- 
ment how much 1 appreciate the sterling effort they have made 

The enemy batteiies first opened fire on August Z 2 , engaging 
a convoy without effect and later firing on Dover They were 
rephed to by one of our 14-mch guns which was now in action 
Thenceforward there were artillery duels at irregular iniervals 
Dover was engaged six times in September, the heaviest day 
being September 9, when over one hundred and fifty shells were 
fired Very httle damage was done to convoys 

Prune Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 25.vrn.40 

1 shall be much obhged if you will make proposals for a shoot by 
Erebus* against the Geimaii batteries at Gns-Ne? I was very glad to 

* H M b fcrpSwi was a mcinitoi of the first war mounting iwo 1 5-mch guns After 
being refitted she went to Scapa for target practice m August Delay arose in her working 
up practices through defects and bad wcatlier and she did not reach Dover until late m 
September It was therefore not until the night of September 251-30 that she carried out a 
bombardment of Cal.ns 
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hear you thought this practicable It is most desiiablc. There is no 
reason why it should wait for the railway guns, though of course if 
they were ready they could follow on with the 14-inch at daybreak 
We ought to smash these batteries. I hope we have not got to wait 
for the next moon for Erebus, and I shall be glad to know what are the 
moon conditions which you deem favourable 

Prime Minister to General Isntay and COS Committee 27.V111 40 

It would not seem unreasonable that the enemy should attempt 
gradually to master the Dover promontory and command the Chaimel 
at Its narrowest point This would be a natural preliminary to invasion 
It would give occasion for contmued fighting with our Air Force in 
ihe hope of exhausting them by numbers It would tend to drive our 
warships from all the Chaimel bases. The concentration of many 
batteries on the Fiench coast must be expected What are we doing 
m defence of the Dover promontory by heavy aitiUery? Ten weeks 
ago I asked for heavy guns One has been mounted Two railway 
guns are expected. Now we are cold these will be very maccurate on 
account of super-charging We ought to have a good many more 
heavy guns lined up inside to smaller calibre with suffer rifling and a 
langc of at least fifty miles, and firmg at twenty-five or thirty miles 
would then become more accurate I do not understand why I have 
not yet received proposals on this subject We must insist upon main- 
taimng superior artillery positions on the Dover promontory, no matter 
what form of attack they arc exposed to We have to fi^ht for the 
command of the Straits by artillery, to destroy the enemy s batteries, 
and to multiply and fortify oui own. 

I have sent on ocher papers a request for a surprise attack by Erebus, 
which should be able to destroy the batteries at Gns-Nez She has an 
armoured deck agamst air bombing What is being done about this^ 
When IS she going into action^ The Air Ministry should of couise 
co-operate The operation would take an offensive turn We should 
require spotting aircraft by day It may be that the first squadrons of 
Hurricanes fitted with Merlin 20 would be the best for tins. If Erebus 
IS attacked from the air she should be strongly defended, and action 
sought with the enemy Air Force. 

Pray let me liave your plans 

Prime Minister to General hmay, for CO S Committee 30 vin 40 

Further to my previous minute on defence of the Kentish promon- 
tory, we must expect that very powerful baccenes in great numbers will 
be rapidly brought mto being on the French coast It would be a 
natural drought for the Germans to try to doimnate the Straits by 
artiUery. At present we are ahead of them with our 14-inch and two 
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13.5 railway gum. The Adnaital at Dover should be furwshed in 
addition, as soon as possible, with a large number ot the most modern 
6-inch or 8-inch guns 1 understand the Admiralty is considering caking 
guns from [H M S ] Newcastle or Glasgow, winch are under long 
repair A record evolution should be made of getting one or two of 
these turrets mounted Report to me about this and dates. There is a 
9 2 Army experimental gun and moimting, and surely we have sonic 
i2-inch on railway mountings If our ships caimot use the Straits the 
enemy must not be able to Even if guns cannot fire on to the French 
shore they are none the less very valuable 
Some of our heavy artillery — the i8-inch howitzer and the 9 2’s — 
should be planted m positions whence they could deny the poits and 
landings to the enemy, and, as C.I G S mentioned, support the 
counter-attack which would be launched against any attempted 
biidgehcad Much of tins mass of ardUcry I saved from the last war 
has done nothing, and has been under reconditioning for a whole ycai 
Let me have a good programme for usmg it to support counter- 
strokes and deny landings, both north and south of the Thames 
Farther north 1 have seen already some very good heavy batteries 
I should like also to be infoimed of the real [actual] hnes of defence 
drawn up between Dover and London and Harwich and London 
Now that the coast is finished theie is no reason why we should not 
develop these hnes, which in no way detract from the principle of 
vehement counter-attack 

But the most urgent matter is one or two modern 6-mch to shoot all 
German craft up to 35,000 yards 

I am also endeavouring to obtain from United States at least a pan 
of their i6-inch coast defence weapons These fire 45,000 yards, 
throwing a ton and a quartci, without being super-charged. They 
should therefore be very accurate General Strong, United States 
Army, mentioned this to me as a promising hne He thought, without 
committing his Government, that the United States Auny might be 
prepared to take a couple of these guns and their cainages away from 
some of their twin batteiies 

Let me know all details about diese guns. It ought to be possible 
to make the concrete foundation m thiee months, and I expect it 
would take as long to get these guns over here There are very few 
slups that can carry them on their decks. 

Prune Minister to General Isinay and First Sea Lord 31.VIU 40 

It becomes particularly urgent to attack the batteries on tlie Ficnch 
shore Yesterday’s photographs show guns being actually hoisted up 
mto position, and it will he wise to fire on them before tliey are able to 
reply. There are quite enough guns m position already. I trust there- 
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fore Erebus will not be delayed, as every day our task will become 
harder 

It seems most necessary to damage and delay the development of the 
hostile batteries in view of the fact that we arc so far behuidhand with 
our own 

At the beginning of September our heavy gun strength to- 
wards the sea was; 

Pre-War Coast Defence 

9 2-inch two 

6-inch six 

Recent Additions 

14-inch (Naval) one 

9 2-inch two (railway mountings) 

6-inch (Naval) two 

4-inch (Naval) two 

These were soon to be further reinforced by two i3.5-inch 
guns from the old battleship Iron Diifee, which were being erected 
on railway raomicings, and a battery of four 5.5-inch guns from 
H.M S Hood. Many of these additional guns were manned by 
the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

Although still inferior in numbers to the enemy we thus had 
a powerful fire concentration 

In addition, one of the i8-mch howitzers I had saved after the 
first war and twelve 12-inch howitzers were mstalled for engag- 
ing enemy landings All diese were mobile and would have 
brought a terrible fire on any landing area. 

As the months of July and August passed without any disaster 
we settled ourselves down with mcreasmg assurance that we 
could make a long and hard fight. Our gains of strength were 
borne m upon us from day to day. The entire population 
laboured to the last hrmt of its strength, and felt rewarded when 
they fell asleep after their tod or vigi! by a growing sense that we 
should have time and that we should win All the beaches now 
bristled with defences of various kinds The whole country was 
orgamsed in defensive locahties. The factories poured out their 
weapons. By the end of August we had over two hundred and 
fifty new tanks 1 The fruits of the American “Act of Faith” had 
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been gathered The whole trained professional British Army and 
Its Territorial comrades drilled and exercised from morn till 
mght, and longed to meet the foe. The Home Guard overtopped 
the milhon mark, and when rifles were lacking grasped lustily 
the shotgun, the sporting rifle, the private pistol, or, when there 
was no firearm, the pike and the club. No Fifth Column existed 
m Britam, though a few spies were carefully roimded up and 
exammed. What few Communists there were lay low Every- 
one else gave all they had to give. 

When Ribbentrop visited Rome in September he said to 
Ciano: “The English territonal defence is non-existent. A smgle 
German division wdl suffice to bring about a complete collapse.” 
This merely shows Ins ignorance. I have often wondered how- 
ever what would have happened if two hundred thousand 
German storm troops had actually established themselves ashore. 
The massacre would have been on both sides grim and great 
There would have been neither mercy nor quarter They would 
have used Terror, and we were prepared to go all lengths 1 
mtended to use the slogan “You can always take one with you” 

I even calculated that the horrors of such a scene would in the 
last resort turn the scale m the Umted States. But none of these 
emotions was put to the proof Far out on the grey waters of the 
North Sea and the Channel coursed and pati oiled the faithful, 
eager flotillas peering through the mght High m the air soared 
the fighter pilots, or waited serene at a moment’s notice around 
their excellent machmes. This was a tune when it was equally 
good to hve or die. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE INVASION PROBLEM 


Former Studies oj Invasion ~ The New Air-Powei - My Statement 
to Parhamciu oj June i8 - The First Rumours - My Note of June 28 
■^My Minute on “Invasion’ oj July 10 - Impoitance oJ Mobile 
Reserves - Two Thousand Miles oJ British Coastline - The First Sea 
Lord’s Memorandum - Distribution of Potential Attack - 1 Double 
His Estimate for Safety - My Minute of August 5, 1940 - My Suj^- 
gested Distribution of Our At my - Coincidence of Chiefs of StaJ 
View - Our Emphasis on East Coast - The Germans Choose the 
South Coast - We Turn Our Front - Change in Our Dispositions 
between August and September - Persisting Dangers from Across the 
North Sea - Tension in July and August. 


r After Dunkirk, and still more when three weeks later the 
V French Government capitulated, the questions whether 

jC J Hitler would, or secondly could, invade and conquer our 
Island rose, as we have seen, m all British minds 1 was no novice 
at tins problem As First Lord I had for three years before the 
First Great War taken part in all the discussions of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence upon the point. On behalf of the 
Admiralty I had always argued that at least two divisions out of 
our Expeditionary Force of six should be kept at home until the 
Territorial Army and other war-time forces became militarily 
effective. As Admiral “Tug” Wilson put it: “The Navy cannot 
play international football without a goalkeeper.” However, 
when at the outbreak of that war we found ourselves with the 
Navy fully mobilised, the Grand Fleet safe beyond hostile ken at 
sea, all surprises, treacheries, and accidents left bchmd ns, we 
felt ourselves able at the Admiralty to be better than our word. 
At the extraordinary meeting of Ministers and high military 
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authorities which Mr Asquith summoned to the Cabinet Room 
on August 5, 1914., I deckled formally, with the full agreement of 
the First Sea Lord (Prince Louis of Battenberg), that the Navy 
would guarantee the protection of the Island against invasion 
or serious raid even if all the Regular troops were immediately 
sent to the great battle impending in France. So far as we weie 
concerned, the whole Army could go. hi tlie course of the first 
SIX weeks all the six divisions went. 

Sea-power, when properly undcistood, is a wonderful thing 
The passage of an army across salt water in the face of superior 
fleets and flotillas is an almost impossible feat. Steam had added 
enormously to the power of the Navy to defend Great Britain. 
In Napoleon’s day the same wind which would carry his flat- 
bottomed boats across the Channel from Boulogne would diive 
away our blockading squadrons But everything that had hap- 
pened since then had magnified the power of the superior navy 
to destroy the invaders 111 transit. Every complication whitli 
modern apparatus had added to armies made their voyage moie 
cumbrous and peiilous, and the difficulties of their maintenance 
when landed probably insuperable. At that former crisis m our 
Island foi tunes we possessed superior and, as it proved, ample sea- 
power. The enemy was unable to gain a major sea battle against 
us. He could not face our ciniser forces In flotillas and light craft 
we outnumbered him tenfold Against this must be set the incal- 
culable chances of weather, particulaily fog. But even if this 
were adverse and a descent were effected at one oi more points 
the problem of maintaining a hostile line of communications and 
of nourishing any lodgments remained unsolved Such was the 
position in the First Great War. 

But now there was the air What effect had this sovereign 
development produced upon the invasion problem? Evidently 
if the enemy could dominate the narrow seas, on both sides of the 
Straits of Dover, by superior air-power, the losses of our flotillas 
would be very heavy and might eventually be fatal No one 
would wish, except on a supreme occasion, to bring heavy 
battleships or large cruisers into waters commanded by the 
German bombers We did not in fact station any capital ships 
south of the Forth or east of Plymouth But fiom Haiwich, the 
Nore, Dover, Portsmouth, and Portland we maintained a tireless, 
vigilant patrol of light fighting vessels which steadily increased in 
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number. By September they exceeded eight hundred, which 
only a hostile air-powcr could destroy, .and then only by degrees. 

But who had the power in die an? In the Battle of France we 
bad fought the Germans against odds of two and thiee to one and 
indicted losses in similar proportions Over Dunkirk, where we 
had to mamtam continuous patiol to cover the escape of the 
Array, we had fought at four or five to one with success and profit 
Over our own watcis and exposed coasts and counties Air Chief 
Marshal Dowding contemplated piofitablc fighting at seven or 
eight to one. The sticngrh of the German Air Force at this time, 
lakcn as a whole, so far as wc knew — and we were well informed 
—apart fiom particulai conccim-aiions, was about three to one 
Although these were heavy odds at which co fight the brave and 
efficient German foe, I rested upon die conclusion that in our own 
an, over our own country and its waters, we could beat the 
Geiman Air Force And if this were true our naval powei would 
continue to rule the seas and oceans, and would destroy ah 
enemies who set their course towaids us 

Theic was of course a third potential factoi. Had the German' 
with iheir renowned thoroughness and foicsighr secretly prcpaied 
a vast aimada of special landing-ciafi, which needed no harbour' 
or quays, but could land tanks, cannon, and motor vehicles any- 
where on die beaches, and which dicrcaflci could supply the 
Linded troops? As has been shown, such ideas had risen in my 
mind long ago m 1917, and were now being actually developed 
as the result of my directions We had however no reason to 
believe that aiiyrlung of this kind existed m Germany, though it is 
always best when counting the cost not to exclude the worst. 
It took us four years of intense effort and experiment and im- 
mense maienal aid from the United States to provide such equip- 
ment on a scale equal to the Normandy landing Much less 
would liave sufficed the Germans at this moment. But diey had 
only a few Sicbel femes 

Thus the invasion of England in the summer and autumn of 
1940 required fiom Germany local naval supetionty and air 
superiority and immense special fleets and landing-craft. Bur 
It was we who had the naval siipcnonty, it was we who con- 
quered the mastery m the air, and finally we believed, as we 
now know rightly, that they had not built or conceived any 
special craft, These were the foundations of my thought about 
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invasion in 1940, from winch I gave from day co day the instruc- 
tions and directives which these chapters contain 

fc A if it 

I laid the broad outlines plainly before Parliament on June 18. 

The Navy has never pretended to be able to prevent raids by bodies 
of five or ten thousand men flimg suddenly across and thrown ashore 
at several points on the coast some dark night or foggy mormng 
The efficacy of sea-power, especially under modem conditions, depends 
upon the invading force being of large size It has to be of large size, 
in view of our military strength, to be of any use If it is of large size, 
then the Navy have something they can find and meet and, as it were, 
bite on Now we must remember that even five divisions, however 
hghtly equipped, would require 200 to 250 ships, and with modem 
air reconnaissance and photography it would not be easy to collect 
such an armada, marshal it, and conduct it across the sea without 
any powerful naval forces to escort it; and there would be very great 
possibilities, to put It mildly, that this armada would be intercepted 
long before it reached the coast, and all tlie men drowned in tlie sea, 
or, at the worst, blown to pieces with their equipment while trying to 
land. 

* * * # * 

As early as the end of June some leports indicated that tlie 
enemy’s plans might mclude the Channel, and I immediately 
called for inquiry 

Prime Mmistei to General Ismay 27 vi 40 

It seems difficult to believe that any large force of transports could 
be brought to the Chaimel ports without our being aware of it, or 
that any system of minmg would prevent our sweepers from clearing 
a way for attack on such transports on passage However, it would 
be well if the Cluefs of Staff gave their attention to this rumour 

Anyhow, the possibility of a cross-Channel invasion, improb- 
able though It was at that time, had to be most closely exainmed 
I was not entirely satisfied with the mihtary dispositions It was 
imperative that the Army should know the exact task assigned 
to It, and above all should not fritter away strength in a sedentary 
dispersion along die threatened coasts or exhaust the national re- 
sources by mannmg unduly all tiie coasts Therefore I wrote 
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Prime Minister to General hmay 28 V140 

Note by the Primf Minister to C O.S CoMMiriEB 

I. See papers by Vicc-Chicfs ot Staff and further papers by C.O.S 
Committee 

2 It IS prudent to block off likely sections of the beaches with a 
good defence and to make secure all creeks and harbours on the east 
coast The south coast is less immediately dangerous No serious 
invasion is possible without a harbour with its quays, etc No one can 
tell, should the Navy fail, on what part of the east coast the impact will 
fall Perhaps there will be scvciat lodgments Once these are made all 
troops employed on other parts of the coastal crust will be as useless 
as those in the Maginot Line. Although fighting on the beaches is 
favourable to the defence, this advantage cannot be purchased by trying 
to guard all the beaches The process must be selective. But if time 
permits defended sectors may be widened and improved 

3 Every effort should be made to man coast defences with sedentary 
troops, well sprinkled with experienced late-wai officers The safety 
of the country depends [however] on having a lar^e number (now 
only nine, but should soon be fifteen) of “Leopard” brigade groups 
which can be directed swiftly, / e , within four hours, to the points of 
lodgment. Difficulties of lanaing on beaches are serious, even when the 
invader has reached them, but difficulties of nourishing a lodgment 
when exposed to heavy attack by land, air, and sea arc far greater. 
All therefore depends on rapid, resolute engagement of any landed 
forces which may slip through the sea control This should not be 
beyond our means providco the field troops are not consumed m 
beach defences, and are kept 111 a high condition of mobility, crouched 
and ready to spring 

4 In the unhappy event of the enemy capturing a port, larger 
formations with artillery will be necessary. There should be four or 
five good divisions held in general reserve to deal with such an im- 
probable misfortune. The scale of lodgment to be anticipated should 
be not more than ten thousand men landed at three pomts simul- 
taneously — say thirty thousand in all, the scale of air attack not more 
than fifteen thousand landed simultaneously at two or three points in 
all. The enemy will not have strength to repeat such descents often 
It IS very doubtful whether air-bornc troops can be landed in force by 
night, by day they should be an easy prey [to our Air Force] 

, 5 The tank story is somewhat different, and it is right to mimmise 

by local cannon and obstacles tlic landing-places of tanks The 
Admiralty should report upon the size, character, and speed of potential 
tank-carrymg barges or floats, whether they will be self-propelled or 
towed and by what craft As they can hardly go above seven miles 
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an hour they should be detected m summer-time after they have 
staited, and even m fog or haze the R.D F. stations should give want- 
ing while they are sail several houts fiom land The destroyers issuing 
from the sally-ports must strike at these with gusto. The arrangement 
of stops and blocks held by local sedentary forces should be steadily 
developed, and anti-tank squads formed Our own tank reserve must 
engage the surviving invader tanks, and no doubt it is held iii a position 
which allows swift railing [transpoit by rail] to the attacked aiea 

6 Parachutists, Fifth-Colummsts, and enemy inotor-cychsts who 
may penetrate or appear in disguise in miexpected places must be left 
to the Home Guard, reinforced by special squads. Much drought 
must be given to the [enemy] trick of wearing Biitish uniform 

7 In general I find myself ui agreement with the Commander-in- 
Chief’s plan, but all possible field troops must be saved from the 
beaches and gathered into the “Leopard” brigades and othei immediate 
mobile supports. Emphasis should be laid upon the mam reserve 
The battle wdl be won or lost, not on the beaches, but by the mobile 
brigades and the mam reseive Until the Air Foice is worn down by 
prolonged air fighting and destruction of aircraft supply the power of 
the Navy remains decisive against any serious invasion 

8 The above observations apply only to the immediate summer 
months We must be much better equipped and stronger before the 
autumn 

In July there was growmg talk and anxiety on the subject both 
inside the Briush Government and at large In spite of ceaseless 
reconnaissance and all the advantages of an photography, no 
evidence had yet reached us of large assemblies of transport in 
the Balnc or m the Rhine or Scheldt haibouis, and we were suic 
that no movement either of shipping or self-propelled barges 
through the Straits into the Channel had taken place Nevei tire- 
less preparation to resist invasion was the supreme task before us 
aU, and mtense thought was devoted to it throughout our war 
circle and Home Command. 

INVASION 


Note by the Peimb Minister 
Prime Minister to C -in-C Home Forces, C IG S , and 
General Ismay lO.Vii 40 

I I find It very difficult to visualise the kind of invasion all along the 
coast by troops earned in small craft, and even in boats I have not 
seen any seuous evidence of large masses of this class of craft being 
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assembled, and, except m very narrow waters, it would be a most 
hazardous and even suicidal operation to commit a large army to the 
acadents of the sea in the teeth of our very numerous armed patrolling 
forces The Admiralty have over a thousand armed patrolling vessels, 
of which two or three hundied are always at sea, the whole being wcU 
manned by competent seafaring men. A surprise crossing should be 
impossible, and in the broader parts of the North Sea the invaders 
should be an easy prey, as part of their voyage would be made by 
daylight Behind diese patroUing craft are me flotillas of destroyeis, 
of which forty destroyers are now disposed between the Humber and 
Portsmouth, the bulk being m the narrowest waters. The greater part 
of these are at sea every night, and rest in the day They would there- 
fore probably encounter the enemy vessels in transit during the night, 
but also could reach any landing-point or points on the front mentioned 
m two or three hours They could immediately break up the landing- 
craft, interrupt the landing, and fire upon the landed troops, who, 
however lightly equipped, would have to have some proportion of 
ammunition and equipment cairied on to the beaches from their boats. 
The flotillas would however need strong air support from our fighter 
aiiciaft during their intervention from dawn onwards The provision 
of the air fighter escoit for our destroyers after daybreak is essential to 
their most powerful intervention on the beaches. 

2 You should see the Commander-in-Chief’s (Home Fleet) reply 
to the question put to him by the desire of the Cabinet, / e , what 
happens if the enemy cover the passage of their invading army with 
llieir heavy warships? The answer is that, as far as we know at present, 
they have no heavy ships not under long repair, except those at Trond- 
heim,* which are closely watched by our very laigcly superior forces. 
When the Nelson and Barham are worked up after refit in a few days’ 
time (the 13th and i6th), it would be easily possible to make two forces 
of British heavy ships, either of which would be sufficiently strong, 
thus the danger of a northern outbreak could be contained, and at the 
same time a dart to the south by the Tiondhcim ships could be rapidly 
countered Moreover, the cruisers in the Thames and Humbci are 
themselves strong enough, with the flotillas, to attack effectively any 
light cruisers with which the enemy could cover an invasion I feel 
therefore that it will be very difficult for the enemy to place large well- 
equipped bodies of troops on the cast coast of England, whether in 
formed bodies or flung piecemeal on the beaches as they get across. 
Even gieater difficulties would attend expeditions in largci vessels 
seeking to break out to the northward It may fuithei be added that at 

* Actually ihc Schcinilwril and GiwireiiM, winch li id been .it Tiaridhcmi, h.id both been 
torpedoed and were out of action 
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present there are no signs of any assemhhes of ships or small craft 
sufFiaent to cause anxiety, except perhaps m Baltic ports. Frequent 
reconnaissance by the air and the constant watching by our submannes 
should give timely warning, and our nnncfields are an additional 
obstruction 

3. Even more unhkely is it that the south coast would be attacked 
We know that no great mass of shipping exists in the French ports, 
and tliat the numbers of small boats there are not great. The Dover 
barrage is being replenished and extended to the French shore. This 
measure is of the utmost consequence, and the Admiralty are being 
asked to press it forward constantly and rapidly. They do not think 
that any important vessels, warships or transports, have come through the 
Straits of Dover. Therefore I find it difficult to beheve that tlie south 
coast is in serious danger at the present time. Of course a small raid 
might he made upon Ireland from Brest. But this also would be 
dangerous to the raiders while at sea. 

4. The mam danger is from the Dutch and German harbours, winch 
bear prmcipaliy upon the coast from Dover to the Wash. As the 
mghts lengdien this danger zone will extend northwards, but then, 
again, the weatlier becomes adverse and the “fislnng-boat invasion” far 
more difficult Moreover, with cloud the enemy air support may be 
lacking at the moment of his impact 

5. I hope therefore, relying on the above reasoning, which should 
be checked with the Admiralty, that you will be able to bring an ever 
larger proportion of your formed divisions back from the coast into support 
or reserve, so that their training may proceed m the highest forms of offensive 
warfare and counter-attack, and that the coast, as it becomes fortified, 
will be mcreasmgly confided to troops other than those of the formed 
divisions, and also to the Home Guard. 1 am suie you will be in 
agreement witli this view in prmciple, and the only question open 
would be the speed of the transfoimation Here too I hope we s fig]! 
be agreed that the utmost speed shall rule 

6. Air-borne attack is not dealt with m this note. It does not alter 
Its conclusions. 

* ★ ★ * * 

It will be noted that my advisers and I deemed the east coast 
more hkely to be attacked durmg July and August than the south 
coast. There was m fact no chance of either assault durmg these 
two months. As will presently be described, the German plan 
was to mvade across the Channel with medium ships (4,000 to 
5,000 tons) and small craft, and we now know that they never 
had any hope or intention of moving an army from the Baltic 
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and North Sea ports in large transports; still less did they make 
any plans for an invasion from the Biscay ports. This does not 
mean that in choosing the south coast as their target they were 
dimking rightly and we wrongly. The east coast invasion was by 
far the more formidable if the enemy had had the means to 
attempt It. There could of course be no south coast invasion 
unless or until the necessary shipping had passed southwards 
through the Straits of Dover and had been assembled in the 
French Channel ports. Of this, during July, theic was no sign 
We had none the less to prepaic against all variants, and yet at 
the same time avoid the dispcision of our mobile forces, and to 
gather reserves This nice and difScnlt problem could only be 
solved in relation to the news and events from week to week. The 
British coastline, indented with innumerable mlcts, is over two 
thousand miles in circumference, without including Ireland 
The only way of defending so vast a perimeter, any part or parts 
of which may be simultaneously or successively attacked, is by 
lines of observation and resistance around the coast or frontiers 
with the object of delaying an enemy, and meanwhile creating 
the largest possible reserves of highly-trained mobile troops so 
disposed as to be able to reach any point assailed in the shortest 
time for strong counter-attack. When in the last phases of the 
war Hitler found himself encircled and confronted with a similar 
problem he made, as we shall see, the gravest possible mistakes in 
handling it. He had created a spider’s web of communications, 
but he forgot the spider. With the example of the unsound French 
dispositions for which such a fatal penalty had just been 
exacted fresh in our memories, we did not forget the “mass of 
manoeuvre”, and I ceaselessly inculcated this policy to the utmost 
extent that our growing resources would allow. 

The views in my paper of July lo were in general harmony 
with Admiralty thought, and two days later Admiral Pound sent 
me a full and careful statement which he and the Naval Staff had 
drawn up m pursuance of it Naturally and properly, the dangers 
we had to meet were forcefully stated 
But in summing up Admiral Pound said: "It appears probable 
that a total of some hundred thousand men might reach these shoies 
without being intercepted by naval forces . . . but the maintenance of 
their line of supply, unless the German Air Force had overcome 
both our Air Force and our Navy, seems practically impossible. 
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. . . If the enemy undertook tins operation he would do so in the 
hope that he could make a quick rush on London, livmg on the 
country as he went, and force the Government to capitulate ” 
The First Sea Lord divided the hundred-thousand maximum 
figui e both as to enemy ports of departure and the possible impact 
on our coasts as m the followmg table: 

South coast from Bay of Biscay poits 20,000 

South coast fiom Chamiel ports 5,000 

East coast from Dutch and Belgian ports . . . . 13,000 

East coast from German ports . . . . . . 50,000 

Shetlaiids, Iceland, and coast of Scotland from Nor- 
wegian ports .. .. .. .. .. 10,000 


97,000 


I was content with this estimate As the enemy could not 
bring heavy weapons with them, and would speedily have the 
supply lines of any lodgments cut, the invading strength seemed 
even m July to be well within the capacity of our rapidly- 
improving Army. I remitted the two documents to the Stans 
and Home Command 

Minute by the Prime Minister 

15 VII. 40 

The Chiefs of Staff and Home Defence should consider these papers 
The First Sea Lord’s memorandum m.iy be taken as a working basis, 
and although I personally believe that the Admiralty will m tact be 
better than their word, and that the invaders’ losses m transit would 
further reduce the scale of attack, yet the picparations of the land forces 
should be such as to make assurance doubly sure Indeed, for die land 
forces the scale oj attack might well be doubled, namely, 200,000 men 
distributed as suggested [i e , in the proportion suggested] by the First Sea 
Laid Our Home Army is already at a strength when it should be able 
to deal with such an invasion, and its strength is rapidly incieasmg 

I should be very glad if our plans to meet mvasion on shore could 
be reviewed on this basis, so that the Cabinet may be informed of any 
modifications It should be borne m mind that although the heaviest 
attack would seem likely to fail in the north, yet the soveieign importance 
oj London and the narrowness oj the seas in this quarter make the south the 
theatre wheie the greatest precautions must be taken 

There was general acceptance of tins basis, and for the next 
few w'ceks we proceeded upon it. Upon the action to be taken 
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I main Fleet in the narrow waters precise orders were issued 
Jitli which I was m full agreement On )uly 20, after consider- 
able discussion with Admiral Forbes, the Commander-m-Chief 
the following decisions were promulgated by the Admiralty; 

(d Their Lordships do not expect our heavy ships to go south to 
bleak up an expedition landing on our coast in the absence ol 
any leports indicating the presence of enemy heavy ships 
(11) If enemy heavy ships bU]sport an expedition, accepting ihe risks 
^ involved 111 an approach 10 our coast in the southern pair of the 
Noith Sea, then it is essential that our heavy ships should move 
south against them, also accepung risks 

In order to reach more definite conclusions about the varying 
nrobabilities and scales of attack on our extended coastline, so as 
to avoid undue spreading of our forces, 1 sent the Chiefs of Staff 
a further minute early m August 

DEFENCE AGAINST INVASION 


Minute by tub Erimb Minister and Minister or Dlience 


5 vin 40 

Bearing in mind the immense cost in war energy and the disad- 
vantages of attempung to defend the whole coast of Great Bruam, and 
ihe dangers of being unduly committed to systems of passive dcfencs 
1 should be glad it the toUowing notes could be considered 


1 Our first line of defence against invasion must be as ever the 
enemy’s ports Air recoimaissance, submarine watching, and other 
means of obtaining information should be followed by icsolute attacks 
with all our forces available and suitable upon any conccntratioiis of 

'^'^r^Our'^econd line of defence is die vigilant patrolling ol the sea 
to intercept any invading expedition, and to dcstioy u in transit 
3, Our third line is the counter-attack upon the enemy when he 
makes any landfall, and particularly while he is engaged in the act 
of landing This attack, which has long been tcady from the sea, 
must be reinforced by air action, and both sea and air attacks must 
be continued so that a becomes impossible for the invader to nourish 


his lodgments , , » 1 

4, The land defences and the Home Army are maintained piimarily 
for die purpose of making the enemy conic m such Uige nunihcrs as to 
afford a proper target to the sea and air forces above mentioned, and 
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to make hostile preparations ami movements noticeable to air and 
other forms of reconnaissance. 

5. However, should the enemy succeed m landing at various points, 
he should be made to suffer as much as possible by local resistance on 
the beaches, combined with the aforesaid attack from the sea and the 
air. This forces him to use up his ammunition, and confines him to a 
hmited area. The defence of any part of the coast must be measured, 
not by the forces on the coast, but by the number of hours within 
which strong counter-attacks by mobile troops can be brought to 
bear upon the landing-places Such attacks should be hurled with the 
utmost speed and fury upon the enemy at his weakest moment, which 
IS not, as IS sometimes suggested, when actually getting out of his 
boats, but when sprawled upon the shore with his commumcations cut 
and his supplies ruiming short It ought to be possible to concentrate 
ten thousand men fully equipped within six hours, and twenty thousand 
men within twelve hours, upon any pomt where a serious lodgment has 
been effected The withholding of tne reserves until the full gravity of 
I the attack is known is a nice problem for the Home Command 

6 It must be admitted that the task of the Navy and Air Force in 
preventing invasion becomes more difficult m the Narrow Seas, 
namely, from the Wash to Dover This sector of the coast front is 
also nearest to the supreme enemy objective, London The sector from 
Dover to Land’s End is far less menaced, because the Navy and Air 
Force must make sure that no mass of shipping, still less protecting 
warships, can be passed into the French Channel ports. At present the 
scale of attack on this wide front is estimated by the Admiralty at no 
more than five thousand men * Doubhng this for greater security, it 
should be possible to make good arrangements for speedy counter- 
attack in superior numbers, and at the same time to achieve laige 
economies of force on this southern sector, in which the beach troops 
should be at their mimmum and the mobile reserves at their maximum 
These mobile reserves must be available to move to the south-eastern 
sectors at short notice Evidently this situation can be Judged only from 
week to week 

7. When we come to the west coast of Britain, a new set of con- 
ditions rules The enemy must commit himself to the broad seas, and 
there will be plenty of time, if his approach is detected, to attack him 
with cruisers and flotillas The Adimralty dispositions should conform 
to this need The enemy has at present no warships to escort him 
Should we, for mstance, care to send twelve thousand men unescorted 
in merchant ships to land on tlie Norwegian coast, or in the Skagerrak 

*Hete 1 onutted to mention the 20,000 which might come from the distant Biscay 
ports, but, as will be seen, my proposed disposition of our forces guarded against this 
potential but, as we now know, nou-existent danger, 
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and Kattegat, in face of superior sea-powci and air-power? It would be 
thought madness 

8 However, to make assurance triply sure, the Admiralty should 
pursue their plan of laying a strong minefield fiom Cornwall to Ireland, 
covermg the Bristol Channel and the Irish Sea from southward attack 
This minefield is all the more necessary now that by the adoption of the 
northabout route foi commerce we have transferred a large part of our 
patrolling craft from the [South-] Western Approaches, which have 
become permanently more empty and unwatclied. 

9 The establishment of this minefield will simplify and mitigate all 
questions of local defence north of its point of contact with Cornwall 
We must consider this sector from Cornwall to the Mull of Kintyre as 
the least vulneiable to sea-borne invasion Here the woiks of defence 
should be confined to guarding by a few guns or land torpedo-tubes 
the principal harbours, and giving a moderate scale of protection to 
their gorges.* It is not admissible to lavish our limited resources upon 
this sector 

10 Noith of the Mull of Kmtyrc to Scapa Flow, the Shctlands, and 
the Faroes, all lies in the oibit of the mam Fleet The voyage of an 
expedition fiom the Norwegian coast would be very haxaidous, and 
Its arrival anywhcie right lound to Cromarty Fiith would not raise 
immediately decisive issues. The enemy, who is now crouched, would 
then be sprawled His advance would he m difficult and sparscly- 
inliabitod country He could be contained until sufficient forces were 
brought to beat, and liis communications immediately cut from the sea. 
This would make his position all the more difficult, as tlie distances to 
any important objective are much longer and he would require con- 
siderable wheeled transport It would be impossible to fortify all 
laudmg-pomts in tlus sector, and it would be a waste of energy to 
attempt to do so A much longer period may be allowed for counter- 
attack dian m the south-east, opposite London 

11 From Cromarty Firtli to the Wash is the second most important 
sector, ranking next after the Wash to Dover Here however all the 
harbours and inlets are defended, both from the sea and from the rear, 
and It should be possible to counter-attack in superior force within 
twenty-four hours The Tyne must be regarded as the second major 
objective after London, for here (and to a lesser extent at tlie Tees) 
grievous damage could be done by an mvader or laige-scale raider in 
a short time On the othci hand, the sea and air conditions arc more 
favourable to us than to the southward 

12 The combined Staffs should endeavour to assign to all these 
sectors their relative scales of vuhicrabihty and defence, both in the 

* I e , their approaches from the rear 
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number of men employed m the local defence of beaches and of har- 
bours, and also in the number of days or hours within which heavy 
counter-attacks should be possible. As an indication of these relative 
scales of attach and defence, I set down for consideration the following 


Cromarty Firth to Wash inclusive* . • • 3 

Wash to Dover promontory .... 5 

Dover promontory to Land’s End, and round to start of 
minefield . . • • . . 

Start of minefield to the Mull of Kintyre .. .. I 

Mull of Kintyre uorthabout to Cromarty Firth . , . . | 


The Chiefs of Staff Committee, after another review of all 
our information, replied to this paper by a icpoit from Colonel 
Hollis, who acted as their secretary 

DEFENCE AGAINST INVASION 
Piivte Minister 13 viii 40 

I. The Chiefs of Staff have examined, in consultation with the 
Commander-m-Chief Home Foiccs, your minute [of August 5], and 
find themselves in complete agreement with the principles enunciated 
in paragiaphs 1 to 5. 

2 Tlie Commander-in-Chicf assures us that the paramount im- 
poitance of immediate counter-attack upon the enemy, should he 
obtain a temporary footing on these slioics, has been impressed on all 
ranks, and that it is his policy to bung back divisions into reserve as 
soon as they aic adequately trained and equipped for offensive opera- 
tions. 

3 The Chiefs of Staff also agree with your assessment of the relative 
scales of vulnerability to sea-borne attack of the vaiious sectors of the 
coast Indeed, it is remarkable how closely the present distiibution of 
Home Defence divisions coriesponds with your figures in paragiapli 12 
Tins is worked out as follows 

4 Your theoretical scales of defence are- 


Ciomaity Firth to Wash 

3 

Wash to Dover 

5 

Dover to North Cornwall 


North Cornwall to Mall of Kintvie 

1 

Mull of Kintyre to Cioraaity Firth 


Total 

• • • • 


* These are, of course, praporlians, not divisional form.itions 
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5 A force of ten divisions, if dtstiibiitcd in the above proportions, 
would give thiee divisions on Sector Forth-Wash, five divisions on 
Sector Wash-Dover, and so on. There are in fact twcnty-six divisions 
in this Island, and, if your figures arc multiplied by 2 6 and coinpaicd 
with actual distribution of these twenty-six divisions, the following 
picture results: 

DiVrilnition in 

attoriJjiiLL with Aitinl 

ScLtot Prune Minister's di.iulnuion 

assessment of of divisnms 

viilncnibility 

Cromaity-Wash 7^ 8i 

Wash-Dover . .. .. 12! 7-10 

Dovcr-Noith Cornwall .. 4^ 5-8 

North Coinwall-Miill of Kintyie \ 2 

Mull of Kintyre-Croinarty . ij: ^ 

6 . The similaiity between the two sets of figures is even closer than 
appears at first sight, by reason of the fici that the icscivc divisions 
located immediately north and noith-we^t of London arc available for 
deployment in cither the Sector Wash-Dover or the Sector Dovci- 
Portsnioutli, and therefore the number of “availihlc” divisions for 
these two sectors is variable A total of fifteen divisions is av.nlablc 
on the combined sectors against your suggested lequiremtnts of 
sixteen and tliiee-quartcrs 

7 The Chiefs of Staff point out that your figures arc based on 
scales of sea-boine attack, whereas the actual disuihution takes into 
account the threat fiom air-borne att.ack as well Thus although wc 
may seem at picscnt to be slightly ovci -insured along the south coast, 
the reason for this is that our defences there can be hi ought under tlic 
enemy fightci “umhiclla’’ and can be subjected to assault across the 
Channel at comparatively shoit laiigc. 

ir * * * * 

Even while these documents were being considered and 
printed the situation had begun to change in a decisive manner. 
Our excellent Intelligence confirmed that the operation “Sea 
Lion” had been definitely ordered by Hitler and was in active 
preparation. It seemed certain that the man was going to try. 
Moreover, the front to be attacked was altogether different from 
or additional to the east coast, on winch the Chiefs of Staff, the 
Admiralty and I, in full agieement, still laid the minor emphasis 

But thereafter came a rapid tiansformation A large number 
of self-propelled barges and motor-boats began to pass by night 
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through the Straits of Dover, creeping along the French coast and 
gradually assembling in ail die French Channel ports from Calais 
to Brest. Our daily photographs showed tins movement with 
precision. It had not been found possible to re-lay our minefields 
close to the French shore. We immediately began to attack the 
vessels in transit with our small craft, and Bomber Command 
was concentrated upon the new set of invasion ports now opening 
upon us. At the same time a great deal of information came to 
hand about the assembly of a German Army or Armies of In- 
vasion along this stretch of the hostile coast, of movement on the 
railways, and of large concentrations ui the Pas de Calais and 
Normandy Later on two mountain divisions with mules, evi- 
dently meant to scale the Folkestone cliffs, were reported near 
Boulogne. Meanwhile large numbers of powerful long-range 
batteries all along the French Channel coast came into existence. 

In response to the new menace we began lo shift our weight 
from one leg to the other and to improve all our facilities for 
moving our increasingly targe mobile reserves tow’ards the 
southern front About the end of the first week of August 
General Brooke, now Commander-in-Chief Home Foices, 
pointed out that the threat of invasion was developing on the 
south coast as much as on the east. All the time our forces were 
mcrcasmg in numbers, efficiency, mobility, and equipment. 

* ^ ★ 

The change in our dispositions between August and September 
was as follows' 


August 

Wasli-Thames 7 divisions 
South Coast 5 divisions 
Reserve for 3 divisions 
either sector 

Total available 8 divisions 
South Coast 


September 

4 divisions plus I armoured brigade 
9 divisions plus 2 armoured brigades 
3 divisions plus 2 armoured divisions, 
plus I division (equivalent) London 
District 

13 divisions plus 3 armoured divisions 


Thus in the last half of September we were able to bring into 
action on the south coast front, incliidmg Dover, sixteen divi- 
sions of high quality, of which three were armoured divisions or 
their equivalent m brigades, all of which were additional to the 
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local coastal defence and could come Into action with great speed 
against any invasion landing. This provided us with a punch or 
series of punches which General Brooke was well poised to 
deliver as might be required; and no one more capable. 

* ★ * ★ ★ 

All this while we could not feel any assurance that the inlets 
and river-mouths from Calais to Terschelliiig and Heligoland, 
with all that swarm of islands olF the Dutch and German coasts 
(the “Raddle of the Sands” of the previous war), might not 
conceal other large hostile forces with small or moderate-sized 
ships. An attack from Harwich right round to Portsmouth, Pou- 
land, or even Plymouth, centrmg upon the Kent promontory, 
seemed to impend. We had nothing but negative evidence that 
a third wave of mvasion harmonised with the others might not be 
launched from the Baltic through the Skaggerak in large ships 
This was mdeed essential to a German success, because in no 
other way could heavy weapons reach the landed armies or large 
depots of supply be established m and around store-ships stranded 
near the east coast beaches. 

We now entered upon a period of extreme tension and 
vigilance. We had of course all tins time to maintain heavy forces 
north of the Wash, right up to Cromarty; and arrangements were 
perfected to draw from these should the assault declare itself 
decidedly m the south. The abundant mtricate railway system 
of the Island and our continued mastery of our home air would 
have enabled us to move with certainty another four or five 
divisions to remforce the southern defence if it were necessary 
on the fourth, fifth, and sixth days after the enemy’s full effort 
had been exposed. 

A very careful study was made of die moon and die tides. 
We thought that the enemy would like to cross by night and 
land at dawn, and we now know the German Army Command 
felt hke this too. They would also be glad of a half-moonlight 
on the way over, so as to keep their order and make their true 
landfall. Measuring it all with precision, the Admiralty thought 
the most favourable conditions for the enemy would arise 
between the 15th and 30th of September, Here also we now find 
that we were m agreement with our foes. We had little doubt 
of our ability to destroy anydung that got ashore on the Dover 
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promontory or on the sector of coast from Dover to Portsmouth, 
or even Portland. As all our thoughts at the summit moved 
together in h a r monious and detailed agreement, one could not 
help libng the picture which presented itself with growing defini- 
tion. Here perhaps was the chance of striking a blow at the 
mighty enemy which would resound throughout the world. One 
could not help being inwardly excited alike by the atmosphere 
and the evidence of Hitler’s intention which streamed m upon us 
There were indeed some who on purely technical grounds, and 
for the sake of the effect the total defeat and destiuction of his 
expedition would have on the general war, were quite content to 
see him try. 

In July and August we had asseiied air mastery over Great 
Britam, and were especially powerful and dominant over the 
Home Counties of the south-east. The Canadian Army Corps 
stood most conveniently posted between London and Dover 
Their bayonets were sharp and their hearts were high Proud 
would they have been to strike the decisive blow for Britain and 
Freedom Similar passions burned m all breasts. Vast intricate 
systems of fortifications, defended localities, anti-tank obstacles, 
block-houses, pdl-boxes, and the hke laced the whole area. The 
coastline bnstled with defences and batteries, and at the cost of 
heavier losses through reduced escorts m the Atlantic, and also 
by new construction conung into commission, the flotillas grew 
substantially in numbers and quality. We had brought the 
battleslup Revenge, and die old target-ship and dummy-batd&- 
ship Centurion, and a cruiser to Plymouth. The Home Fleet 
was at Its maximum strength and could operate without much 
risk to the Humber and even to the Wash. In aU respects therefore 
we were fully prepared. 

Finally, we were already not far from the equinoctial gales 
customary in October Evidently September was the month 
for Hitler to strike if he dared, and the tides and the moon-phase 
weie favourable in the middle of that month. 

***** 

There was some talk in Parliament after the danger had 
passed away of the “invasion scare” Certainly these who knew 
most were the least scared. Apart from mastery of the air and 
command of the sea, we had as large (if not so well equipped) an 
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army, fresh and ardent, as that which Germany assembled in 
Normandy four years later to oppose our return to the Continent. 
In that case, although we landed a million men in the first month,' 
with vast apparatus, and with every other condition favourable’ 
the battle was long and severe, and nearly tliree months were 
required to enlarge the area originally seized and break out into 
the open field. But these were values only to be tested and known 
in the future. 

* ★ <f 

It IS time to go over to the other camp and set forth the enemy's 
preparations and plans as we now know them. ^ 
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OPERATION "SEA LION” 


Plan of the German Admiralty - Their Conditions Met by tht 
Conquest of France and the Low Countries - Heads oj the Set vices' 
Meeting with the Fuehrer oj July 21 - Hitler Comprehends the Diffi- 
culties but Gives the Order - Controversy between the German FJavy 
and Army Staffs - Raeder and Haider at Vaiiance - The Compromise 
Plan Agreed - Further Misgivings of the German Admiralty - Both 
German Navy and Army Chiejs Cast the Burden on Goering and the 
Air - Goering Accepts - Hitler Postpones D-Day - British Counter- 
activities - The “Cromwell" Order oj September y - A Healthy 
Tonic - German Ignorance oj Amphibious Warfare - Service Disunion 
- The Germans Stake All on the Atr Battle. 


V OON after war broke out on September 3, 1939, the 
\ German Admiralty, as we have learned from their captured 
V-/ archives, began their Staff study of the invasion of Biitain 
Unlike us, they had no doubt that the only way was across the 
narrow waters of the English Channel They never consideied 
any other alternative. If we had known tins it would have been 
an important rehef. An mvasion across the Channel came upon 
our best-defended coast, the old sea front agamst France, where 
aU the ports were fortified and our mam flotiUa bases and in later 
times most of our airfields and air-control stations for the defence 
of London were established There was no part of the Island 
where we could come into action more quickly or m such great 
strength with all three Services. Admiral Raeder was anxious not 
to be found wanting should the demand to mvade Britain be made 
upon the German Navy. At the same time he asked for a lot of 
conditions The first of these was the entire control of the 
French, Belgian, and Dutch coasts, harbours, and river-mouths 
Theiefore the project slumbered during the Twilight War. 
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Suddenly all these conditions were surpiisuigly fulfilled, and 
It must have been with some misgivings but also satisfaction that 
on the morrow of Dunkirk and the French surrender he could 
present himself to the Fuehrer with a plan On May 21 and 
again on June 20 he spoke to Hitler on the subject, not with a 
view to proposmg an invasion, but in order to make sure that 
if It were ordered the planning in detail should not be rushed 
Hitler was sceptical, saying that “he fiiUy appreciated the excep- 
tional difficulties of such an undertaking’’ He also nursed the 
hope that England would sue for peace. It was not until the 
last week in June that the Supreme Headquarters turned to this 
idea, nor tiU July 2 that the first directive was issued for planning 
the invasion of Britain as a possible event. “The Fuehrer has 
decided that under certain conditions — the most important of 
which IS achievmg air superiority — a landing in England may take 
place.” On July 16 Hitler issued his directive: “Since England in 
spite of her militardy hopeless position shows no sign of coming 
to terms, I have decided to prepare a landing operation against 
England, and if necessary to carry it out . The preparations 
for the entire operation must be completed by mid- August ” 
Active measures in every direction were already m progress. 

***** 

The German Navy plan, of which it is clear I had received an 
mkhng in June, was essentially mechanical. Under the cover of 
heavy-gun batteries firing from Gris-Nez towards Dover, and 
a very strong artillery protection along the French coast in the 
Straits, they proposed to make a narrow corridor across the 
Channel on the shortest convement line and to wall this in by 
minefields on either side, with outlying U-boat protection. 
Through this the Army was to be ferried over and supplied in a 
large number of successive waves There the Navy stopped, and 
on tlus the German Army chiefs were left to address themselves 
to the problem. 

Considering that we could, with our overwhelmmg naval 
superiority, tear these minefields to pieces with small craft under 
superior air-power and also destroy the dozen or score of U-boats 
concentrated to protect them, dus was at the outset a bleak 
proposition. Nevertheless, after die fall of France anyone could 
see that the only hope of avoidmg a long war, with all that it 
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might entail, was to brmg Britain to her knees The German 
Navy Itself had been, as we have recorded, knocked about m a 
most serious manner in the fighting off Norway, and in their 
crippled condition they could not offer more than minor support 
to the Army. Still, they had their plan, and no one could say 
that they had been caught unawares by good fortmie. 

The German Army Command had from the first regarded the 
invasion of England with considerable qualms. They had made 
no plans or preparations for it; and there had been no training, 
As the weeks of prodigious, delirious victory succeeded one 
another they were emboldened The responsibility for the safe 
crossing was not departmentally theirs, and, once landed m 
strength, they felt that the task was within their power Indeed, 
already in August Admiral Raeder felt it necessary to draw their 
attention to the dangers of the passage, during which perhaps the 
whole of the Army forces employed might be lost. Once the 
responsibility for putting the Army across was definitely thrust 
upon the Navy, the German Admiralty became consistently 
pessimistic. 

On July 21 the heads of the three Services met the Fuehrer. 
He informed them that the decisive stage of the war had already 
been reached, but that England had not yet recognised it and still 
hoped for a turn of fate. He spoke of the support of England by 
the Umted States and of a possible change in German political 
relations with Soviet Russia. The execution of “Sea Lion”, he 
said, must be regarded as the most effective means of bringing 
about a rapid conclusion of the war. After his long talks with 
Admiral Raeder, Hitler had begun to realise what the crossing 
of the Channel, with its tides and cun cuts, and all the mysteries of 
the sea, involved, He described “Sea Lion” as “an exceptionally 
bold and daring undertaking”. “Even if the way is short, tins 
IS not just a river crossing, but the crossing of a sea winch is 
doimiiated by the enemy This is not a case of a single-crossing 
operation, as in Norway; operational siii prise cannot be expected, 
a defensively-prepared and utterly determined enemy faces us and 
dominates the sea area winch we must use For the Army 
operation forty divisions will be required The most difficult part 
will be the material rein foi cements and stores We cannot count 
on supplies of any kind being available to us in England.” The 
prerequisites were complete mastery of the air, the operational use 
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of powerful artillery in the Dover straits, and protection by 
minefields “The time of year,” he said, “is an important factor, 
smce the weather in the North Sea and in the Channel during the 
second half of September is very bad, and the fogs begin m the 
middle of October. The mam operation must therefore be com- 
pleted by September 15, for after that date co-operation between 
the Luftwaffe and the heavy weapons becomes coo unreliable. 
But as air co-operation is deasive it must be regarded as the 
principal factor in fixing the date ” 

A vehement controversy, conducted with no little asperity, 
arose m the German Staffs about the width of the front and the 
number of points to be attacked The Army demanded a senes 
of landings along the whole English southern coast from Dover to 
Lyme Regis, west of Portland They also desired an ancillary 
landing north of Dover at Ramsgate The German Naval Staff 
now stated that the most suitable area for the safe crossing of the 
English Channel was between the North Foreland and the western 
end of the Isle of Wight. On this the Army Scaff^ developed a 
plan for a landing of 100,000 men, followed almost immediately 
by 160,000 more at various points from Dover westwaid to 
Lyme Bay Colonel-General Haider, Clnef of the Army Staff, 
declared that it was necessary to land at least four divisions in the 
Brighton area. He also required landings m the aiea Deal- 
Ramsgate, at least thirteen divisions must be deployed, as far as 
possible simultaneously, at points along the whole front In 
addition, the Luftwaffe demanded shippmg to transport fifty-two 
A.A batteries with the first wave 

The Chief of the Naval Staff however made it clear that 
nothing like so large or rapid a movement was possible He 
could not physically undertake to escort a landing fleet across the 
whole width of the area mentioned All he had meant was that 
within these limits the Army should pick the best place The 
Navy had not enough strength, even with air supremacy, to 
protect more than one passage at a time, and they thought the 
narrowest parts of the Straits of Dover the least difficult To carry 
the whole of the 160,000 men of the second wave and then 
equipment in a single operation would require two million tons 
of shipping Even it this fantastic requirement could have been 
met, such quantities of shipping could not have been accom- 
modated m the area of embarkation. Only the first dchelons 
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could be tlirown across for the formation of narrow bndgeheads, 
and at least two days would be needed to land the second echelons 
of these divisions, to say nothing of the second six divisions which 
were thought indispensable He further pomted out that a broad- 
front landing would mean tliree to five and a half hours’ difference 
m the times of high water at the various points selected. Either 
therefore unfavourable tide conditions must be accepted at some 
places, or simultaneous landings renounced This objection must 
have been very difficult to answer. 

Much valuable time had been consumed in these exchanges of 
memoranda It was not until August 7 that the first verbal 
discussion took place between General Haider and the Chief of 
the Naval Staff At this meeting Haider said' “I utterly reject 
the Navy’s proposals. From the Army view-point I regard it as 
complete suicide. I might just as weD put the troops that have 
been landed straight through the sausage-maclnne.” The Naval 
Chief of Staff rejomed that he must equally reject the landing on 
a broad front, as that would lead only to a sacrifice of the troops 
on the passage over. In the end a compromise decision was given 
by Hitler which satisfied neither the Army nor the Navy. A 
Supreme Command Durective, issued on August 27, decided that 
“the Army operations must allow for the facts regarding available 
sbpptng space and security of the crossing and disembarkation’’. 
All landings m the Deal-Ramsgate area were abandoned, but 
the front was extended from Folkestone to Bognor. Thus it was 
nearly the end of August before even this measure of agreement 
was reached, and of course everythmg was subject to victory bemg 
gamed in the air battle, which had now been raging for six weeks. 

On the basis of the frontage at last fixed the final plan was 
made. The mihtary command was entrusted to Rundstedt, but 
shortage of shipping reduced bs force to thirteen divisions with 
twelve m reserve. The Sixteenth Army, from ports between 
Rotterdam and Boulogne, were to land m the neighbourhood 
of Hythe, Rye, Hastings, and Eastbourne, the Ninth Army, from 
ports between Boulogne and Havre, attacking between Brighton 
and Worthmg. Dover was to be captured from the landward 
side; then both armies would advance to the covering line of 
Canterburv-Ashford-Mavfield-Arundel In all eleven divisions 
were to be landed in the first waves. A week after the landing it 
was hoped, optimistically, to advance yet farther, to Gravesend, 
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Reigate, Petersfield, Portsmouth In reserve lay the Sixth Army, 
with divisions ready to reinforce, or, if circumstances allowed, 
to extend the frontage of attack to Weymouth It would have 
been easy to increase these three armies, once the bridgeheads were 
gained, “because”, says General Haider, “no military forces were 
facing the Germans on the Contment”. There was indeed no lack 
of fierce and well-armed troops, but they required shippmg and 
safe conveyance 

On the Naval Staff fell the heaviest initial task. Germany had 
about 1,200,000 tons of seagoing shipping available to meet all 
her needs To embark the invasion force would require more than 
half tins amount, and would mvolve great economic disturbance. 
By the beginning of September the Naval Staff were able to 
report that the followmg had been requisitioned. 

i68 transports (of 700,000 tons) 

1,910 barges 
419 tugs and trawlefs 
1,600 motor-boats 

All this Armada had to be manned, and brought to the 
assembly ports by sea and canal. Meanwhile since early July 
we had made a succession of attacks on the shipping in Wilhelms- 
haven, Kiel, Cuxhaven, Bremen, and Emdcn, and raids were 
made on small craft and barges m French ports and Belgian canals 
When on September i the great southward flow of invasion 
siiipping began it was watched, reported, and violently assailed 
by the Royal Air Force along the whole front from Antwerp 
to Havre The German Naval Staff recorded “The enemy s 
continuous fighting defence off the coast, his concentration of 
bombers on the Sea Lion’ embarkation ports, and his coastal 
reconnaissance activities mdicatc that he is now cxpcctine an 
immediate landing.” ° 

And again- The Enghsh bombers however and the mme- 
laymg forces of the British Air Force ... arc still at full operational 
strength, and it must be confirmed that the activity of the British 
forces has undoubtedly been successful even if no decisive hind- 
raiKe has yet been caused to German transport movement." 

Yet, despite delays and damage, the German Navy completed 
the first part of Its task The 10 per cent margin for accidents 
and losses it had provided was fully expended What survived 
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however did not fall short of the minimum it had planned to 
have for the first stage. 

Both Navy and Army now cast their burden on the German 
An: Force All tbs plan of the corridor, with its balustrades of 
mmefields to be laid and mamtamed under the German Air Force 
canopy against the overwhelming superiority of the British 
flotillas and small craft, depended upon the defeat of the British 
Air Force and the complete mastery of the air by Germany over 
the Channel and South-East England, and not only over the 
crossing but over the landmg-points Both the older services 
passed the buck to Reichsmarschall Goermg 

Goenng was by no means unwflhng to accept tbs respon- 
sibihty, because he beheved that the German Air Force, with 
Its large numerical superiority, would, after some weeks of hard 
figh ting , beat down the British air defence, destroy their airfields 
in Kent and Sussex, and estabbh a complete domination of the 
Channel. But apart from tbs he felt assured that the bombmg 
of England, and particularly of London, would reduce the 
decadent, peace-lovmg British to a condition in wbch they would 
sue for peace, more especially if the tbeat of invasion grew 
steadily upon their horizon The German Admiralty were by no 
means convmced; indeed their misgivings were profound. They 
considered “Sea Lion” should be launched only m the last resort, 
and m July they had recommended the postponement of the 
operation tiU the sprmg of 1941, unless the unrestricted air attack 
and the unlimited U-boat warfare should “cause the enemy to 
negotiate with the Fueber on bs own terms”. But Feldmarschall 
Keitel and General Jodi were glad to find the Air Supreme 
Commander so confident. 

These were great days for Nazi Germany. Hitler had danced 
bs Jig of joy before enforcmg the humiliation of the French 
Armistice at Compiegne The German Army marched triumph- 
antly tbough the Arc de Tnomphe and down the Champs 
Elysees. What was there they could not do? Why hesitate to 
play out a winning hand? Thus each of the three services mvolved 
in the operation “Sea Lion” worked upon the hopefiil factors m 
their own theme and left the ugly side to their compamons. 

As the days passed doubts and delays appeared and multiphcd. 
Fhtler’s order ofjuly 16 had laid down that aO preparations were 
to be completed by the middle, of August. AH tbee services 
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saw that this was impossible. And at the end of July Hitler 
accepted September 15 as the ear best D-Day, reserving Ins 
decision for action until the results of the projected mtensified air 
battle could be known 

On August 30 the Naval Staff reported that owmg to British 
counter-action against the invasion fleet preparations could not be 
completed by September 15. At their request D-Day was post- 
poned to September 21, with a proviso of ten days’ previous 
warning Tins meant tliat the preliminary order had to be issued 
on September ii On September 10 the Naval Staff again 
reported their various difficulties from the weather, winch is 
always tiiesomc, and from Brmsh counter-bombing They 
pointed out that although the necessary naval preparations could 
in fact be completed by the 21st, the stipulated operational con- 
dition of undisputed air superiority over the Channel had not 
been achieved On the nth therefore Hitler postponed the 
preliminary order by three days, thus setting back the earhest 
D-Day to the 24ch, on the 14th he further put it off. 

***** 

On the 14th Adimral Raeder expressed the view that: 

(a) The present air situation does not provide conditions for cariying 
out the operation, as the risk is still too great 

(fc) If the “Sea Lion” operation fails, tins will mean a great gam 111 
prestige for the British, and the powerful effect of our attacks will 
thus be annulled 

(c) Air attacks on England, particularly on London, must continue 
without interruption If the weather is favourable an intensification 
of the attacks is to be aimed at, without regard to “Sea Lion” The 
attacks must have a decisive outcome 

((/) “Sea Lion” however must not yet be cancelled, as the anxiety 
of the British must be kept up, if cancellation became known to the 
outside world, this would be a great relief to the British 

On the 17th the postponement became indefinite, and for good 
reason, in their view as m ours Raeder continues. 

(1) The preparations for a landing on the Channel coast are exten- 
sively known to the enemy, who is increasingly taking countei- 
measures Symptoms are, for example, opeiational use of Ills aircraft 
for attacks and reconnaissances over the German operational harbours, 
frequent appearance of destioyeis off the south coast of England, m 
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the Straits of Dover and on the Franco-Belgian coast, stationing of hts 
patrol vessels off the north coast of France, Churchill s last speech, etc 

(ii) The mam units of the Home Fleet are being held in readiness to 
repel the landing, though the majority of the units are still m western 
bases 

(ill) Already a large number of destroyers (over thirty) have been 
located by air reconnaissance m the southern and south-eastern 
harbours 

(iv) All available mformation mdicates that the enemy’s naval forces 
are solely occupied with this theatre of operations 

During August the corpses of about forty German soldiers 
were washed up at scattered points along the coast between the 
Isle erf Wight and Cornwall The Germans had been practismg 
embarkations in the barges along the French coast Some of 
these barges put out to sea in order to escape British bombing 
and were sunk, either by bombing or bad weather. Tins was 
the source of a widespread rumour that the Germans had 
attempted an invasion and had suffered very heavy losses either 
by drowning or by bemg burnt in patches of sea covered with 
flaming oil We took no steps to contradict such talcs, which 
spread freely through the occupied countries m a wildly exag- 
gerated form and gave much encouragement to the oppressed 
populations In Brussels, for instance, a shop exlnbited men’s 
bathing-suits marked “For Channel swimming’’. 

On September 7 the mformation before us showed that the 
westerly and southerly movement of barges and small ships to 
ports between Ostend and Havre was in progress, and as these 
assembly harbours were under heavy British air attack it was not 
hkely the ships would be brought to them until shortly before the 
actual attempt The striking strength of the German Air Force 
between Amsterdam and Brest had been increased by the transfer 
of one hundred and sixty bomber aircraft from Norway, and 
short-range dive-bomber units were observed on the forward 
airfields in the Pas de Calais area. Four Germans captured a few 
days earlier after landing from a rowing-boat on the south-east 
coast had confessed to being spies, and said that they were to be 
ready at any time durmg the next fortnight to report the move- 
ment of British reserve formations in the area Ipswich-London- 
Readmg-Oxford Moon and tide conditions between the 8 th and 
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lOth of September were favourable for invasion on the south- 
east coast On this the Cliiefs of Staff concluded that the possibihty 
of invasion had become imminent and that the defence forces 
should stand by at immediate notice. 

There was however at that time no machinery at General 
Headquarters, Home Forces, by which the existing eight hours’ 
notice for readiness could be brought to “readiness for immediate 
action” by intermediate stages. The code-word “CromwcU”, 
which meant “mvasioii immment”, was therefore issued by Home 
Forces at 8 p.m., September 7, to the Eastern and Southern 
Commands, implying action stations for the forward coastal 
divisions. It was also sent to all formations in the London area and 
to the IV th and Vllth Corps in G.H Q. Reserve. It was repeated 
for information to all other commands in the Umted Kingdom 
On this, in some parts of the country, the Home Guard com- 
manders, actmg on their own initiative, called out the Home 
Guard by ringing the church bells. This led to rumours of 
enemy parachutist landings, and also that German E-boats were 
approaching the coast. Neither I nor the Chiefs of Staff were 
aware that the decisive code-word “Cromwell” had been used, 
and the next morning instructions were given to devise inter- 
mediate stages by winch vigilance could be increased on future 
occasions without declaring an invasion imminent. Even on 
receipt of the code-word “Cromwell” the Home Guard were not 
to be called out except for special tasks, and also church bells were 
to be rung only by order of a Home Guard who had himself seen 
as many as twenty-five parachutists landing, and not because 
other bells had been heard or for any other reason. As may be 
imagined, this incident caused a great deal of talk and stir, but 
no mention of it was made in the newspapers or m Parliament. 
It served as a useful tome and rehearsal for all concerned. 

***** 

Having traced the German invasion preparations steadily 
mounting to a chmax, we have seen how the early mood of 
triumph changed gradually to one of doubt and finally to com- 
plete loss of confidence m the outcome Confidence was m fact 
already destroyed in 1940, and, despite the revival of the project 
m 1941, It never again held the imagination of the German leaders 
^ It had done m the halcyon days following the fall of Prance. 
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During the fateful months of July and August we see the Naval 
Commander, Raeder, endeavouring to teach his mihtary and air 
colleagues about the grave difficulties attcndmg large-scale amplii- 
bious war. He reahsed his own weakness and the lack of time for 
adequate preparation, and sought to impose limits on the grandi- 
ose plans advanced by Haider for landing immense forces simul- 
taneously over a wide front. Meanwhile Goering with soaring 
ambition was determmed to aclneve spectacular victory with his 
Air Force alone and was dismchned to play the humbler r6Ie of 
working to a combined plan for the systematic reduction of 
opposmg sea and air forces m the mvasion area. 

It IS apparent from the records that the German High Com- 
mand were very far from bemg a co-ordmated team working 
together with a common purpose and with a proper understand- 
mg of each other’s capabihties and hmitations. Each wished to 
be the brightest star m the firmament. Friction was apparent 
from the outset, and so long as Haider could thrust responsibility 
on to Raeder he did httle to brmg his own plans into line with 
practical possibihties. Intervention by the Fuclirer was necessary, 
but seems to have done httle to improve the relations between the 
services In Germany the prestige of the Army was paramount 
and the military leaders regarded their naval colleagues with some 
condescension. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
German Army was reluctant to place itself in the hands of its 
sister service m a major operation. When questioned after the 
war about these plans. General Jodi impatiently remarked, “Our 
arrangements were much the same as those of Julius Caesar”. 
Here speaks the authentic German soldier in relation to the sea 
affair, having little conception of the problems involved in land- 
ing and deploying large mihtary forces on a defended coast 
exposed to all the hazards of the sea. 

In Bntam, whatever our shortcomings, we understood the 
sea affair very thorouglily For'centunes it has been m our blood, 
and Its traditions stir not only our sailors but the whole race. 
It was this above all thmgs which enabled us to regard the menace 
of mvasion with a steady gaze. The system of control of opera- 
tions by the three Chiefs of Staff concerted under a Minister of 
Defence produced a standard of team-work, mutual understand- 
ing, and ready co-operation unrivalled in the past. When in 
course of time our opportumty came to undertake great invasions 
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from tlie sea it was upon a foundation of solid achievement m 
preparation for the task and with a full understanding of the 
teclmical needs of such vast and hazardous undertakings Had the 
Germans possessed in 1940 well-trained amphibious forces 
equipped with all the apparatus of modern amphibious war their 
task would still have been a forlorn hope m the face of our sea- 
and air-powcr. In fact they had neither the tools nor the training. 

* ★ A ★ * 

We have seen how our many anxieties and self-questioniiigs 
led to a steady mcrease in the confidence with which from the 
beginnmg we had viewed the invasion project. On the other 
hand, the more the German High Command and the Fuehrer 
looked at the venture the less they liked it We could not of 
course know each other’s moods and valuations, but with every 
week from the middle of July to the middle of September the 
unknown identity of views upon the problem between the 
German and Butish Admiialucs, between die Geiman Supreme 
Command and the British Chiefs of Staff, and also between the 
Fuehrer and the author of tins book, became more definitely 
pronounced. If we could have agreed equally well about other 
matters there need have been no war. It was of course common 
ground between us that all depended upon the battle in the air. 
The question was how this would end between the combatants, 
and in addition the Germans wondered whether the British people 
would stand up to the air bombardment, the effect of which in 
these days was greatly exaggerated, or whether they would 
crumple and force His Majesty’s Government to capitulate 
About tins Reichsmarschall Goermg had high hopes, and we had 
no fears. 
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O UR fate now depended upon victory in the air. The 
German leaders had recognised that all their plans for 
the invasion of Britain depended on winning air 
supremacy above the Chaimel and the chosen landing-places on 
our south coast. The preparation of the embarkation ports, the 
assembly of the transports, the imne-sweepmg of the passages, 
and the laying of the new mmefields were impossible without 
protection from British air attack. For the actual crossing and 
landings complete mastery of the air over the transports and the 
beaches was the decisive condition. The result therefore turned 
upon the destruction of the Royal Air Force and the system of 
airfields between London and the sea. We now know that Hitler 
said to Admiral Raeder on July 31' “If after eight days of inten- 
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sive air war the Luftwaffe has not achieved considerable destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s Air Force, harbours, and naval forces, the 
operation will have to be put off till May 1941 ” Tins was the 
battle that had now to be fought 

I did not myself at all shrink mentally from the impending 
trial of strength I had told Parliament on June 4; “The great 
French Army was very largely, for the time being, cast back 
and disturbed by the onrush of a few thousand armoured 
vehicles. May it not also be that the cause of civilisation itself 
will be defended by the sbU and devotion of a few thousand 
airmen^’’ And to Smuts, on June 9; “I see only one sure way 
through now — to wit, that Hitler should attack this country, 
and in so doing break his air weapon.” The occasion had now 
arrived 

Admirable accounts have been written of the struggle between 
the British and German Air Forces which constitutes the Battle 
of Bricam In Air Chief Marshal Dowding’s dispatch and the Air 
Ministry pamplilet No. 136 the essential facts are fully recorded 
as they were blown to us m 1941 and 1943. We have now also 
access to the views of the German High Command and to their 
inner reactions in the various phases. It appears that the German 
losses m some of the prmcipal combats were a good deal less 
chan we thought at the time, and that reports on both sides were 
materially exaggerated But the mam features and the outhne 
of this famous conflict, upon which the life of Britaui and the 
freedom of the world depended, are not in dispute 

The German Air Force had been engaged to the utmost limit 
in the Battle of France, and, like the German Navy after the 
Norway campaign, they required a period of weeks or months 
for recovery This pause was convement to us too, for all but 
three of our fighter squadrons had at one time or another been 
engaged in the Continental operations Hitler could not conceive 
that Britam would not accept a peace offer after the collapse of 
France. Like Marshal Petam, Weygand, and many of the French 
generals and politicians, he did not understand the separate, 
aloof resources of an Island State, and like these Frenchmen he 
misjudged our will-power We had travelled a long way and 
learned a lot smee Munich During the month of June be had 
addressed Imnself to the new situation as it gradually dawned upon 
him, and meanwhile the German Air Force recuperated and 
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redeployed for their next task. There could be no doubt what 
this would be. Either Hitler must invade and conquer England, 
or he must face an mdefimte prolongation of the war, with all its 
incalculable hazards and complications. There was always the 
possibihty that victory over Britain m the air would bring about 
the end of tlie Bntish resistance, and that actual mvasion, even if it 
became practicable, would also become unnecessary, except for 
the occupymg of a defeated country. 

Dunng June and early July the German Air Force revived and 
regrouped its formations and established itself on all the French 
and Belgian airfields from which the assault had to be launched, 
and by reconnaissance and tentative forays sought to measure 
the character and scale of the opposition which would be en- 
countered. It was not until July lo that the first heavy onslaught 
began, and this date is usually taken as the opening of the battle 
Two other dates of supreme consequence stand out, August 15 
and September 15 There were also three successive but over- 
lappmg phases in the German attack First, from July 10 to August 
18, the harrymg of British convoys m the Channel and of our 
southern ports from DoVer to Plymouth, whereby out Air 
Force should be tested, drawn into battle, and depleted; whcicby 
also damage should be done to tliose seaside towns marked as 
objectives for the forthcommg invasion In the second phase, 
August 24 to September 27, a way to London was to be forced 
by the elimination of the Royal Air Force and its installations, 
leading to the violent and continuous bombing of the capital 
This would also cut communications with the threatened shores 
But m Goering’s view there was good reason to believe that a 
greater prize was here in sight, no less than throwing the world’s 
largest city into confusion and paralysis, the cowing of the 
Government and the people, and their consequent submission to 
the German will. Their Navy and Army Staffs devoutly hoped 
that Goermg was right. As the situation developed they saw that 
tie R A F \TOs not being eliminated, and meanwhile their own 
uigent needs for the “Sea Lion” adventure were neglected for the 
sake of destruction m London And then, when all were disap- 
pointed, when invasion was indefinitely postponed for lack of the 
vital need, air supremacy, there followed the thud and last phase. 
The hope of daylight victory had faded, the Royal Air Force 
remained vexatiously alive, and Gocring in October resigned 
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himself to the mdiscrmiinate bombing of London and the centres 
of industrial production. 

***** 

In the quahty of the fighter aircraft there was httle to choose. 
The Germans’ were faster, with a better rate of climb, ours 
more manceuvrable, better armed. Their airmen, well aware of 
their great numbers, were also tire proud victors of Poland, 
Norway, the Low Countries, France; ours had supreme con- 
fidence in themselves as individuals and that determination which 
the British race displays in fullest measure when m supreme 
adversity. One important strategical advantage the Germans 
enjoyed and skilfully used; their forces were deployed on many 
and widely-spread bases, whence they could concentrate upon us 
in great strengths and Tvith feints and deceptions as to the true 
pomts of attack. But the enemy may have imderrated the adverse 
conditions of fighting above and across the Channel compared 
with those winch had prevailed in France and Belgium. That 
they regarded them as serious is shown by the efforts they made 
to organise an efficient Sea Rescue Service. German transport 
planes, marked with the Red Cross, began to appear m some 
numbers over the Channel in July and August whenever there 
was an air fight. We did not recogmse tins means of rescuing 
enemy pilots who had been shot down m action, in order that 
they might come and bomb our civil population agam. Wc 
rescued them ourselves whenever it was possible, and made them 
prisoners of war. But all German air ambulances were forced or 
shot down by our fighters on defimte orders approved by the 
War Cabinet. The German crews and doctors on those macliines 
professed astomshment at being treated in this way, and pro- 
tested that It was contrary to the Geneva Convention. There 
was no mention of such a contingency in the Geneva Convention, 
which had not contemplated tins form of warfare. The Germans 
were not in a strong position to complam, m view of all the 
treaties, laws of war, and solemn agreements which they had 
idolated without compunction whenever it suited them. They 
soon abandoned the experiment, and the work of sea rescue for 
both sides was carried out by our small craft, on winch of course 
the Germans fired on every occasion. 

***** 
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By August the Luftwaffe had gatlicrcd 2,669 operational air- 
craft, comprising 1,015 bombers, 346 dive-bombers, 933 fighten, 
and 375 heavy fighters. The Fuehrer’s Directive No 17 authorised 
the mtensified air war agamst England on August 5. Goenng 
never set much store by “Sea Lion”; his heart was m the “abso- 
lute” air war. His consequent distortion of the arrangements 
disturbed the German Naval Staff. The destruction of the Royal 
Air Force and our aircraft industry was to them but a means to 
an end: when this was accomplished the air war should be turned 
against the enemy’s warships and shipping. They regretted the 
lower priority assigned by Goenng to the naval targets, and they 
were irked by the delays. On August 6 they reported to the 
Supreme Command that the preparations for German mine- 
laymg m the Channel area could not proceed because of the 
constant British threat from the air. On August 10 the Naval 
Staff’s War Diary records; 

Preparations for “Sea Lion”, parucularly mme-clcarance, are being 
affected by the inactivity of the Luftwaffe, which is at present pre- 
vented from operating by the bad weather, and, for reasons not blown 
to the Naval Staff, die Luftwaffe has missed opportunities afforded by 
the recent very favourable weather . . . 

The continuous heavy air fighting of July and early August had 
been directed upon the Kent promontory and the Channel coast. 
Goermg and his skilled advisers formed the opinion that they 
must have drawn nearly all our fighter squadrons into this 
southern struggle. They therefore deaded to make a daylight 
raid on the manufacturmg cities north of tlie Wash The distance 
was too great for their first-class fighters, the Me 109’s They 
would have to nsk their bombers with only escorts fioni the 
Me. iio’s, which, though they had the range, had nothing like 
the quality, which was what mattered now. This was neverthe- 
less a reasonable step for them to take, and tlie risk was well 
run. 

Accordingly, on August 15, about a hundred bombers, with 
an escort of forty Me no’s, were launched against Tyneside. 
At the same time a raid of more than eight hundred planes was 
sent to pm down our forces in the South, where it was thought 
they were already all gathered But now the dispositions winch 
Dowding had made of the Fighter Command were signally vin- 
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dicated. The danger had been foreseen. Seven Hurricane or Spit- 
fire squadrons had been withdrawn from the intense struggle in 
the South to rest m and at the same time to guard the North. 
They had suffered severely, but were none the less deeply grieved 
to leave the battle The pilots respectfully represented that they 
were not at all tired. Now came an unexpected consolation. 
These squadrons were able to welcome the assailants as they 
crossed the coast Thirty German planes were shot down, most 
of them heavy bombers (Heuikel ill’s, with four trained men in 
each crew), for a British loss of only two pilots injured The 
foresight of Air Marshal Dowdmg m his direction of Fighter 
Command deserves high praise, but even more remarkable had 
been the restraint and the exact measurement of formidable 
stresses winch had reserved a fighter force m the North through 
all these long weeks of mortal conflict m the South We must 
regard the generalslnp here shown as an example of genius in the 
art of war Never again was a dayhght raid attempted outside 
the range of the lughest-class fighter protection Henceforth 
everything north of the Wash was safe by day 

August 15 was the largest air battle of this period of the war, 
five major actions were fought, on a fiont of five hundred miles. 
It was mdeed a crucial day. In the South aU our twenty-two 
squadrons were engaged, many twice, some three times, and the 
German losses, added to those m the North, were seventy-six to 
our thirty-four This was a recognisable disaster to the German 
Air Force. 

It must have been with anxious minds that the Geiman Air 
Clnefs measured the consequences of tins defeat, winch boded 
ill for the future The German Air Force however had still as 
their target the Port of London, all that immense hue of docks 
with their masses of shipping, and the largest city m the world, 
winch did not require much accuracy to hit 

* * * * * 

During these weeks of intense struggle and ceaseless anxiety 
Lord Beaveibrook rendered signal service At all costs the fightei 
squadrons must be replemshed with trustworthy machines. This 
was no time for red tape and circumlocution, although these have 
their place m a well-ordered, placid system. All his remarkable 
quahties fitted the need. His personal buoyancy and vigour 
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were a tonic I was glad to be able sometimes to lean on him. He 
did not fail. This was his hour. His personal force and genius, 
combined with so much persuasion and contrivance, swept aside 
many obstacles Everything m tlie supply pipe-line was drawn, 
forward to the battle New or repaired aeroplanes streamed to the 
dehghted squadrons m numbers they had never known before. 
All the services of maintenance and repair were driven to an 
intense degree. I felt so much lus value that on August 2, with the 
Kmg’s approval, I invited him to jom the War Cabinet At this 
time also his eldest son, Max Aitken, gained high distinction and 
at least six victories as a fighter pdot 
Another Mimster I consorted with at this time was Euiest 
Bevin, Mimster of Labour and National Service, with the whole 
man-power of the nation to manage and ammatc. All the 
workers m the mumtions factones were ready to take liis direc- 
uon. In September he too jomed die War Cabinet The trade 
umomsts cast their slowly-framed, jealously-guarded rules and 
pnvileges upon the altar where wealth, rank, pnvilege, and 
property had already been laid I was miicli in haimony with 
both Beaverbrook and Bevin in die wlutc-hot weeks Afterwards 
they quarrelled, wbch was a pity, and caused much friction. But 
at this chmax we were all together. I cannot speak too highly of 
die loyalty of Mr Chamberlain, or of the lesolutioii and efficiency 
of all my Cabinet colleagues. Let me give them my salute. 

■*■*■*** 

I was most anxious to form a true estimate of the German 
losses With all strictness and sincerity, it is impossible for pilots 
lighting often far above the clouds to be sure how many enemy 
machmes they have shot down, or how many times the same 
machine has been claimed by others. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay lyvinao 

Lord Beaverbrook told me that m Thursday’s action upwards of 

eighty German machmes had been picked up on our soil Is this so? 

It not, how many? 

I asked C-m-C Fighter Command if he could discriminate m this 
aaion between the fighting over the land and over the sea This would 
afford a good means of establishing for our own satisfaction the results 
which are claimed 
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Prime Minister to C A S. I7.v1n.40 

While our eyes are concentrated on the results of the air fighting 
over this country, we must not overlook the serious losses occurring 
m the Bomber Command Seven heavy bombers [lost] last mght 
and also twenty-one aircraft now destroyed on the ground — the bulk 
at Tangmere — total twenty-eight These twenty-eight, added to the 
twenty-two fighters, make our loss fifty on the day, and very much 
alters the picture piesented by the German loss of seventy-fi.«. In 
fact, on the day we have lost two to three 
Let me know the types of machines destroyed on the ground. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 2i.vm 40 

The important thing is to bring the German aircraft down and 
to win the battle, and the rate at which American correspondents 
and the American pubhc are convinced that we are winning, and that 
our figures are true, stands at a much lower level. They will find out 
quite soon enough when the German air attack is plainly shown to be 
repulsed It would be a pity to tease the Fighter Command at the 
present time, when the battle is going on from hour to hour and when 
continuous decisions have to be taken about air-raid warnings, etc 
I confess I should be more inclined to let the facts speak for themselves 
There is something rather obnoxious in bringing correspondents down 
to au squadrons m order that they may assure the American pubhc 
that the fighter pilots are not bragging and lying about their figures. 
We can, I think, afford to be a bit cool and calm about all this 

I should like you to see on other papers an uiquiry I have been 
making of my own in order to check up on the particular day when 
MAP. [Ministry of Aircraft Production] said they picked up no 
fewer than eighty German machines brought down over the land 
alone. This gives us a very good line for our own purposes I must 
say I am a little impatient about the Amencan scepticism The event 
IS what wiU decide all 

***** 

On August 20 1 could report to Parliament: 

The enemy is of course far more numerous than we are But our 
new production already largely exceeds his, and the American pro- 
duction IS only just beginning to flow m Our bomber and fighter 
strengths now, after all this fighting, are larger than they have ever 
been We believe that we should be able to continue the air struggle 
mdefmitely and as long as the enemy pleases, and the longer it con- 
tinues the more rapid will be our approach, first towards that panty, 
and then into that superiority in the air upon which in large measure 
the decision of the war depends 
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Up till the end of August Goering did not take an unfavour- 
able Ww of the air conflict He and his circle believed that the 
Enghsh ground organisation and aircraft industry and the fighting 
strength of the R.A.F. had already been severely damaged They 
estimated that since August 8 we had lost 1,115 aircraft, against 
the German losses of 467 But of course each side takes a hopeful 
view, and it is m the mterest of their leaders that they should. 
There was a spell of fine weather m September, and the Luftwaffe 
hoped for decisive results. Heairy attacks fell upon our aerodrome 
installations round London, and on the night of the 6th sixty- 
eight aircraft attacked London, followed on the 7th by the first 
large-scale attack of about three hundred On this and succeeding 
days, during which our anti-aircraft guns were doubled in 
numbers, very hard and contmuous air fighting took place over 
the capital, and the Luftwafle were still confident through their 
over-estimation of our losses But we now know that the German 
Naval Staff, in anxious regard for their own mterests and respon- 
sibiliaes, wrote m their diary on September 10 ■ 


There is no sign of the defeat of the enemy’s Air Force over Southern 
England and in the Channel area, and this is vital to a further judgment 
of me situauon. The prelimmary attacks by the Luftwaffe have indeed 
achieved a noticeable weakemng of the enemy's fighter defence, so 
that considerable German fighter superiority can be assumed over the 
Enghsh area However . we have not yet attained the operational 
condiuons which the Naval Staff stipulated to the Supreme Command 
as being essential for the enterprise, namely, undisputed air supremacy 
in the Channel area and the ehimnation of the enemy’s air activity in 
the assembly area of the German naval forces and ancillary shipping 
... It would be in conformity with the time-table preparations for 
“Sea Lion” if the Luftwaffe now concentrated less on London and 
more on Portsmouth and Dover, as well as on the naval ports m and 
near the operational area . . 


As by this time Hitler had been persuaded by Goering that 
the major attack on London would be decisive, the Naval Staff 
did not venture to appeal to the Supreme Command, but their 
uneasiness continued, and on the 12th they reached tins sombre 
conclusion: 


The air war is bemg conducted as an “absolute air war”, without 
regard to the present requirements of the naval war, and outside the 
framework of Operation "Sea Lion” In its present form die air war 
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cannot assist preparations for ‘‘Sea Lion”, which are predominantly m 
the hands of the Navy In particular one cannot discern any effort on 
the part of the Luftw^e to engage the units of the British Fleet, which 
are now able to operate almost unmolested in the Channel, and thiswviU 
prove extremely dangerous to the transportation Thus the mam 
safeguard against Bnosli naval forces would have to be the minefields, 
which, as repeatedly explamed to the Supreme Command, cannot be 
regarded as reliable protection for shipping 

The fact remains that up to now the intensified air war has not 
contributed towards the landing operation, hence, for operational and 
inihtary reasons the execution of the landing cannot yet be considered. 

I stated m a broadcast on September 1 1 : 

Whenever the weather is favourable waves of German bombers, 
protected by fighters, often three or four hundred at a time, surge over 
tins Island, especially the promontory of Kent, in the hope of attacking 
military and other objectives by dayhght Howevei, they are met by 
our fighter squadrons and nearly always broken up, and their losses 
average three to one m machines and six to one in pilots. 

This effort of the Germans to secure daylight masterji of the air over 
England is of course the crux of the whole war So far it has failed 
conspicuously. It has cost them very dear, and we have felt stronger, 
and actually are relatively a good deal stronger, than when the hard 
fighting began m July There is no doubt that Heir Hitler is using up 
his fighter force at a very high rate, and that if he goes on for many 
more weeks he will wear down and ruin this vital part of his Air Force 
That will give us a great advantage 

On the other hand, for him to try to invade this country without 
having secured mastery m the air would be a very hazardous under- 
taking Nevertheless, all liis preparations for invasion on a great scale 
are steadily going forward Several hundreds of self-propelled barges 
arc moving down the coasts of Europe, from llie German and Dutch 
harbours to the ports of Northern France, fiom Dunkirk to Brest, 
and beyond Brest to the French liarbouis in the Bay of Biscay 

Besides this, convoys of merchant ships m tens and dozens are being 
moved thiough the Straits of Dover into the Chaimel, dodging along 
fiom port to port under the protection of the new batteries winch the 
Germans have built on the Frencli shore There are now considerable 
gatherings of shipping in the German, Dutch, Belgian, and French 
harbouis, all the way from Hamburg to Brest Finally, there are some 
preparations made of slnps to carry an invading force from the 
Norwegian harbours 
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Behind these clusters of ships or barges there stand large numbers of 
German troops, awaiting the order to go on board and set out on 
then very dangerous and uncertain voyage across die seas, Wc cannot 
teU when they will try to come, wc cannot be sure that in faet they will 
try at all, but no one should btmd himself to the fact tliat a heavy full- 
scale invasion of this Island is bemg prepared with all the usual German 
thorouglmess and method, and that it may be launtlicd now— upon 
England, upon Scotland, or upon Ireland, or upon all tlirec. 

If tins invasion is going to be tried at ail, it docs not seem that it can 
be long delayed The weather may break at any time. Besides this, u 
IS difficult for the enemy to keep these gatliermgs of ships waiting ahmii 
indefinitely while they are bombed every night by our bombers, 
and very often shelled by our warships which arc waiting for them 
outside 

Therefore wc must regard the next week or so as a very important 
penod in our history It ranks with the days when the Spanish Armada 
was approachmg the Channel, and Drake was finishing his game ot 
bowls, or when Nelson stood between us and Napoleon’s Grand Army 
at Boulogne Wc have read all about this in the history books, but 
what IS happening now is on a far grcatci scale and of far more rouse- 
quence to the hfe and future of the world and its civilisation than those 
brave old days 

***** 

In the fightmg between August 24 and September 6 the scales 
had tilted against Fighter Command During these crucial dav.s 
the Germans had continuously applied powerful forces against the 
airfields of South and South-East England. Their objec c was to 
break down the day fighter defence of tlic capiul, wliith thev 
were impatient to attack Far more important to us than the 
protection of London from terror-bombing was tlic fimcuoiiing 
and articulation of these airfields and the squadrons woiking Ironi 
them In the hfe-and-death struggle of the two Air Fortes this 
was a decisive phase We never thought of the struggle m terms 
of the defence of London or any other place, but only who won 
in the air There was much anxiety at Fighter Headquarters 
at Stanmore, and particularly at the headquarters ot No il 
Fighter Group at Uxbridge Extensive damage had been done to 
five of the Group’s forward airfields, and also to the six Sector 
Stations. Manston and Lympnc on the Kentish coast were on 
several occasions and for days unfit for operatino: fiirhter aircraft 
Biggm Hill Sector Station, to the south of London. wL so 
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severely damaged that for a week only one fighter squadron could 
operate from it If the enemy had persisted m heavy attach 
against the adjacent sectors and damaged their operations rooms 
or telephone commumcations the whole mtncate orgamsation of 
Fighter Command might have been broken down This would 
have meant not merely the maltreatment of London, but the 
loss to us of the perfected control of our own air m the decisive 
area As will be seen m the nunutes printed in Appendix A, I 
was led to visit several of these stations, particularly Mansion 
(August 28), and Biggin Hill, which is quite near my home 
They were getting terribly knocked about, and their runways 
were ruined by craters. It was therefore with a sense of rehef 
that Fighter Command felt the German attack turn on to London 
on September 7, and concluded that the enemy had changed his 
plan Goering should certainly have persevered agamst the air- 
fields, on whose organisation and combmation the whole fighting 
power of our Air Force at this momerif depended. By departmg 
from the classical prmciples of war, as well as from the lutherto 
accepted dictates of humamty, he made a foohsh mistake. 

This same period (August 24-September 6) had senously 
drained the strength of Fighter Command as a whole. The 
Command had lost m this fortnight 103 pilots killed and 128 
seriously wounded, wlule 466 Spitfires and Hurncanes had been 
destroyed or seriously damaged. Out of a total pilot strength 
of about a thousand nearly a quarter had been lost. Then places 
could only be filled by 260 new, ardent, but mexperienced pilots 
drawn from trammg umts, m many cases before their fuU courses 
were complete. The mght attacks on London for ten days after 
September 7 struck at the London docks and railway centres, 
and killed and wounded many avihans, but they were m effect 
for us a breathing-space of which we had the utmost need 

Durmg this period I usually managed to take two afternoons 
a week m the areas under attack m Kent or Sussex m order to 
see for myself what was happemng For this purpose 1 used my 
tram, which was now most convemently fitted and earned a bed, 
a bath, an office, a connectible telephone, and an effective staff 
I was thus able to work contmuously, apart from sleeping, and 
with almost all the facihties available at Dowmng Street, 

* ★ * * 
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We must take September 15 as the culminating date On this 
day the Luftwaffe, after two heavy attacks on the 14th, made its 
greatest concentrated effort m a resumed daylight attack on 
London 

It was one of the decisive battles of the war, and, like the Battle 
of Wateiloo, it was on a Sunday. I was at Chequers I had already 
on several occasions visited the headquarters of No. ii Fighter 
Group m order to witness the copduct of an air battle, when not 
much had happened However, the weather on this day seemed 
suitable to the enemy, and accordingly I drove ovci to Uxbridge 
and arrived at the Group Headquarters No. ii Group com- 
prised no fewer than twenty-five squadrons coveting the whole 
of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, and all the approaches 
across them to London, Air Vice-Marshal Park had for six 
months commanded this group, on which our fate largely de- 
pended From the beginning of Dunkirk all the daylight actions 
m the South of England had already been conducted by him, 
and all his arrangements and apparatus had been biought to the 
highest perfection. My wife and I were taken down to the bomb- 
proof Operations Room, fifty feet below giound All the 
ascendancy of the Hurricanes and Spitfires would have been 
fruitless but for this system of undeiground control centres and 
telephone cables, which had been devised and built before the 
war by the Air Ministry under Dowding’s advice and impulse 
Lasting credit is due to all concerned In the South of England 
there were at this time No ii Group HQ and six subordinate 
Fighter Station Centres All these were, as has been described, 
under heavy stress The Supreme Command was exercised from 
the Fighter Headquaitcrs at Stanmoic, but the actual handling of 
the direction of the squadrons was wisely left to No ii Group, 
which controlled the units through its Fighter Stations located in 
each county 

The Group Operations Room was like a small theatre, about 
sixty feet across, and with two storeys We took our seats m the 
Dress Circle. Below us was the large-scale map-table, around 
which perhaps twenty highly-trained young men and women, 
with their telephone assistants, were assembled Opposite to us, 
covering the entire wall, where the thcatic cuitain would be, 
was a gigantic blackboard divided into six coluinus with electric 
bulbs, for the six fighter stations, each of their squadrons having 
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a sub-column of its own, and also divided by lateral bnes Thus 
the lowest row of bulbs showed as they were hghted the 
squadrons wluch were “Standmg By” at two minutes’ notice, 
the next row those at “Readmess”, five mmutes, then at 
“Available”, twenty minutes, then those wluch had taken off, the 
next row those which had reported havmg seen the enemy, the 
next — with red hghts — those wluch were m action, and the top 
row those wluch were retunung home. On tlie left-hand side, 
m a kmd of glass stage-box, were the four or five officers whose 
duty It was to weigh and measure the mformation received from 
our Observer Corps, which at tlus time numbered upwards of 
fifty diousand men, women, and youths. Radar was stdl m its 
mfancy, but it gave wanung of raids approachmg our coast, and 
the observers, with field-glasses and portable telephones, were our 
mam source of mformation about raiders flying overland 
Thousands of messages were therefore received during an action. 
Several roomfuls of experienced people in other parts of the 
underground headquarteis sifted them with great rapidity, and 
transmitted the results from minute to mmutc diiectly to the 
plotters seated around the table on the floor and to the officer 
supervismg from the glass stage-box. 

On the right hand was another glass stage-box contammg Army 
officers who reported the action of our anti-aucraft batteries, of 
which at tlus time m the Conunand tliere were two lumdred 
At mght It was of vital importance to stop these batteries firing 
over certam areas m wluch our fighters would be closing with the 
enemy I was not unacquamted with the general outhnes of this 
system, havmg had it explamed to me a year before the war by 
Dowdmg when I visited him at Stanmore. It had been shaped 
and refined m constant action, and all was now fused together 
mto a most elaborate instrument of war, the like of wluch existed 
nowhere m the world. 

“I don’t know,” said Park, as we went down, “whether any- 
thmg will happen to-day. At present all is quiet ” However, after 
a quarter of an hour the raid-plotters began to move about. An 
attack of “40 plus” was reported to be commg from the German 
stations m the Dieppe area. The bulbs along the bottom of the 
wall display-panel began to glow as various squadrons came to 
“Stand By”. Then m qrack succession “30 plus”, “40 plus” 
signals were received, and m another ten mmutes it was evident 
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that a serious battle impended. On both sides the air began to 
fill 

One after another signals came in, “40 plus”, “60 plus”; there 
was even an ”80 plus” On the floor-table below us the move- 
ment of all the waves of attack was marked by pushing discs 
forward from minute to minute along diflferent lines of approach, 
while on the blackboard facmg us the rismg lights showed our 
fighter squadrons getting into the air, till there were only four or 
five left at “Readmess”. These air battles, on winch so much 
depended, lasted little more than an hour from the first encounter 
The enemy had ample strength to send out new waves of attack, 
and our squadrons, having gone all out to gam the upper air, 
would have to refuel after seventy or eighty minutes, or land to 
rearm after a five-mmute engagement If at this moment of 
refuelling or rearming the enemy were able to arrive with fresh 
unchallenged squadrons some of our ftghters could be destroyed 
on the ground It was therefore one of our principal objects to 
direct our squadrons so as not to have too many on the ground 
refuellmg or rearmmg simultaneously during daylight. 

Presently the red bulbs showed that the majority of our 
squadrons were engaged A subdued hum arose from the floor, 
where the busy plotters pushed their discs to and fro in accordance 
with the swiftly-changing situation. Air Vice-Marshal Park gave 
general directions for the disposition of his fighter force, which 
were translated into detailed orders to each Fighter Station by a 
youngish officer m the centre of the Dress Circle, at whose side I 
sat Some years after I asked his name. He was Lord Willoughby 
de Broke (1 met him next m 1947, when the Jockey Club, of 
wbch he was a Steward, mvited me to see the Derby, He was 
surprised that 1 remembered the occasion ) He now gave the 
orders for the individual squadrons to ascend and patrol as the 
result of the final information winch appeared on the map-table. 
The Au Marshal himself walked up and down belnnd, watclnng 
with vigilant eye every move in the game, supei vising his junior 
executive hand, and only occasionally intervening with some 
decisive order, usually to remforce a threatened area In a httle 
wlnle all our squadrons were fighting, and some had already 
begun to return for fuel. All were m the air The lower line of 
bulbs was out There was not one squadron left in reserve At 
this moment Park spoke to Dowding at Stanmore, as kin g for 
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three squadrons from No 12 Group to be put at his disposal m 
case of another major attack while his squadrons were rearming 
and refuelling. This was done. They were specially needed to 
cover London and our fighter aerodromes, because No. 11 Group 
had already shot their bolt 

The young officer, to whom this seemed a matter of routine, 
continued to give his orders, in accordance with the general 
directions of his Group Commander, in a calm, low monotone, 
and the three reinforcing squadrons were soon absorbed I 
became conscious of the anxiety of the Commander, who now 
stood still behind Ins subordmate’s chair. Hitherto I had watched 
in silence. I now asked: “What other reserves have we^” “There 
are none,” said Air Vice-Marshal Park. In an account winch he 
wrote about it afterwards he said that at this I “looked grave” 
Well I might What losses should we not suffer if our refuelling 
planes were caught on the ground by further raids of “40 plus” 
or “50 plus” ! The odds were great, our margins small, the stakes 
infinite. 

Another five mmutes passed, and most of our squadrons had 
now descended to refuel. In many cases our resources could not 
give them overhead protection. Then it appeared that the enemy 
were going home. The slnfting of the discs on the table below 
showed a continuous eastward movement of German bombers 
and fighters. No new attack appeared. In another ten minutes 
the action was ended. We chmbed agam the stairways which led 
to the surface, and almost as we emerged the “All Clear” 
sounded. 

“We are very glad, sir, you have seen this,” said Park “Of 
course, during the last twenty minutes we were so choked with 
information that we couldnk handle it This shows you the 
hmitation of our present resources They have been strained far 
beyond their limits to-day.” I asked whether any results had 
come to hand, and remarked that the attack appeared to have 
been repelled satisfactorily. Park rephed that he was not satisfied 
that we had intercepted as many raiders as he had hoped we 
should. It was evident that the enemy had everywhere pierced our 
defences, Many scores of German bombers, with their fightei 
escort, had been reported over London About a dozen had been 
brought down while I was below, but no picture of the results of 
the battle or of the damage or losses could be obtained. 
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It was 4.30 p.m. before I got back to Chequers, and I imme- 
diately went to bed for my afternoon sleep. I must have been 
tired by the drama of No ii Group, for I did not wake till eight. 
Wlien I rang, John Martin, my Prmcipal Private Secretary, came 
in with the evening budget of news from all over the world. It 
was repellent. This had gone wrong here; that had been delayed 
there; an unsatisfactory answer had been received from so-and-so; 
there had been bad sinkings in the Atlantic. “However,” said 
Martin, as he finished this account, “all is redeemed by the air. 
We have shot down one hundred and eighty-three for a loss of 
under forty.” 

Although post-war information has shown that the enemy’s 
losses on this day were only fifty-six, September 15 was the crux 
of the Battle of Britain. That same night our Bomber Command 
attacked m strength the slnpping in the ports from Boulogne to 
Antwerp At Antwerp particularly heavy losses were inflicted. 
On September 17, as we now know, the Fuehicr decided to 
postpone “Sea Lion” indefinitely. It was not till October 12 
that the invasion was formally called off till the following spring 
In July 1941 It was postponed agam by Hitler till the spring of 
1942, “by which time the Russian campaign will be completed”. 
This was a vam but an important imagining. On February 13, 
1942, Adnural Raeder had Ins final interview on “Sea Lion” and 
got Hitler to agree to a complete “stand-down”. Thus perished 
Operation “Sea Lion”. And September 15 may stand as the date 
of Its demise. 

***■*•* 

The German Naval Staff were m hearty accord with all the 
postponements, indeed they instigated them. The Army leaders 
made no complamt On the 17th I said in Parliament: “The 
process of waiting keyed up to conceit pitch day after day is apt 
in time to lose its charm of novelty Sunday’s action was the 
most brflliant and fruitful of any fought up to that date by the 
fighters of the Royal Air Force. ... We may await the decision 
of this long air battle with sober but increasing confidence.” An 
impartial observer, Brigadier-General Strong, Assistant Chief of 
the United States War Plans Division and Head of the American 
Military Mission winch had been sent to London to observe the 
results of the Luftwaffe attacks, arrived back in New York on the 
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19th, and reported that the Luftwaffe had made no serious in- 
road on the strength of the R A.F , that the military damage 
done by air bombardment had been comparatively small, and 
that British claims of German aircraft losses were “on the con- 
servative side”. 

Yet the Battle of London was still to be fought out. Although 
invasion had been called off, it was not till September 27 tl^t 
Goering gave up hope that his method of winning the war might 
succeed In October, though London received its full share, the 
German effort was spread by day and night in frequent small-scale 
attacks on many places. Concentration of effort gave way to 
dispersion; the battle of attrition began. Attrition' But whose? 
***** 

in cold blood, with the knowledge of the after-time, we may 
study the actual losses of the British and German Air Forces in 
what may well be deemed one of the decisive battles of the world. 
Prom the tables which follow our hopes and fears may be con- 
trasted with what happened 
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AIRCRAFT LOSSES 



British 

fighters 

LOST by RAP 
{complete 
write-off or 
missing) 

Enemy Aircntfl 
actually 
DESTHOYBD 
(accofiJing to 
German reconh) 

Enemy Aircraft 
CLAiMro by us 
{Fighter 

Command, A A , 
Balloons, etc ) 

Weekly Totals; 

July 10-I3 

« • 

15 

45 

63 

Week to July 20 

« « 

22 

31 

49 

}) 11 ^7 

• • 

14 

51 

s8 

» » Aug, 3 

• • 

8 

5<5 

39 

*> >1 >> 

« • 

25 

44 

64 

11 f* If ^7 


134 

261 

496 

f> >» n ^4 

a • 

59 

145 

251 

n i» »i 3 ^ 

• * 

141 

193 

316 

„ .. Sept 7 

• « 

144 

187 

375 

)> i» •» ^4 

« « 

67 

102 

182 

** t* 

Jt • 

52 

120 

268 

„ .. .. 28 


72 

118 

230 

„ Oct. 5 


44 

112 

100 

if tf »t 

« • 

47 

11 

66 

*» It j* ^9 

« • 

29 

67 

38 

11 It »i 

• • 

21 

72 

43 

Oct. 27-31 

« • 

21 

56 

60 

Monthly Totals. 

July (from July ic 

0 

58 

164 

203 

August 

« • 

360 

662 

1.133 

September 

« « 

361 

583 

i,:o8 

October 

• • 

136 

325 

254 

Totals 

• • 

915 

1.733 

2,698 


Further tables will be found in Appendix C. 

No doubt we were always over-sanguine in our estimates of 
enemy scalps. In the upshot we got two to one of the German 
assailants, instead of tloree to one, as we believed and declared 
But this was enough The Royal Air Force, far from being 
destroyed, was tnumphant A strong flow of fresh pilots was 
provided The aircraft factories, upon which not only our imme- 
diate need but our power to wage a long war depended, weie 
mauled but not paralysed The workers, skilled and unskilled 
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men and women alike, stood to their lathes and manned the 
workshops under fire as if they were batteries m action — which 
indeed they were. At the Ministry of Sujaply Herbert Morrison 
spurred all m his wide sphere “Go to it,^’ he adjured, and to it 
they went. Skilful and ever-rcady support was given to the air- 
figntmg by the Anti-Aircraft Command under General Pile. 
Their mam contribution came later The Observer Corps, 
devoted and tireless, were hourly at their posts. The carefully- 
wrought organisation of Figliter Command, without which all 
might have been in vam, proved equal to months of continuous 
strain. All played their part. 

At the sumimt the stamina and valour of our fighter pilots 
remained unconquerable and supieme Thus Britain was saved 
Well might I say in the House of Commons; “Never in the field 
of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 
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THE BLITZ 


Successive Phases oj the German Attack - Goering Assumes Command 
of the Air Battle - His Attempt to Conquer London - Plitler’s Boast - 
Fifty-seven Nights’ Bombardment {September y-November 3) - 
General Pile’s Barrage - Some Personal Notes - Downing Street and 
the Annexe - Mr Chamberlain s Fortitude after His Major Operation - 
He Consents to Leave London - His Stoical Death - A Dinner at 
Number 10 - My Lucky Inspiration ~ The Bomb in the Treasury 
Courtyard - Burning Pall Mall - Destruction of the Carlton Club ~ 
Courage of the People ~ The Ramsgate Hotel and the War Damage 
Insurance Scheme - The Tubes as Atr-Ratd Shelters - Our Expecta- 
tion that London would be Reduced to Rubble - Rules for the Public 
Departments - The "Alert" and the "Alarm" - The "Banshee 
Howlings’’ - Improving the Anderson Shelters - The Cabinet 
Advances its Meal-times - The Mood of Parliament - I Persuade 
Members to Act with Prudence - Their Good Fortune. 


a HE German air assault on Bntam is a talc of divided counsels, 
conflicting purposes, and never fully accomplished plans' 
Three or four times m these montlis the enemy abandoned a 
method of attack which was causing us severe stress, and turned 
to sometbng new. But all these stages overlapped one another, 
and cannot be readily distmguished by precise dates Each one 
merged into the next The early operations sought to engage our 
air forces in battle over the Channel and the south coast; next the 
struggle was contmued over our southern counties, principally 
Kent and Sussex, the enemy aiming to destroy our air-power 
organisation, then nearer to and over London, then London 
became the supreme target; and finally, when London triuiiiphcd 
there was a renewed dispersion to the provincial cities and to our 
sole Atlantic hfe-hiie by the Mersey and the Clyde. 

We have seen how very hard they had run us iii the attack on 
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the south coast airfields in the last week of August and the first 
week of September But on September 7 Goenng publicly 
assumed command of the air battle, and turned from dayhght to 
night attack and from the fighter airfields of Kent and Sussex 
to the vast built-up areas of London. Minor raids by dayhght 
were frequent, indeed constant, and one great daylight attack was 
still to come; but in the main the whole character of the German 
offensive was altered. For fitty-seven nights the bombing of 
London was unceasing. This constituted an ordeal for the world’s 
largest city, the results of winch no one could measure beforehand 
Never before was so wide an expanse of houses subjected to such 
bombardment or so many families required to face its problems 
and Its terrors. 

The sporadic raiding of London towards the end of August was 
promptly answered by us m a retaliatory attack on Berlin 
Because of the distance we had to travel, this could only be on a 
very small scale compared with attacks on London from near-by 
French and Belgian airfields. The War Cabinet were much in 
the mood to hit back, to raise the stakes, and to defy the enemy, 

1 was sure they were right, and believed that nothing impressed 
or disturbed Hitler so much as his realisation of British wrath and 
will-power. In his heart he was one of our admirers He took of 
course full advantage of our reprisal on Berlm, and pubhely 
announced the previously-settled German pohey of reducing 
London and other British cities to chaos and turn. “If they 
attack our cities,” he declared on September 4, “we will simply 
erase theirs ” He tried his best. 

The first German aim had been the destruction of our air- 
power, the second was to break the spirit of the Londoner, or 
at least render unmhabitable the world’s largest city In these new 
purposes the enemy did not succeed The victory of the Royal Air 
Force had been gamed by the skill and daring of our pilots, by 
the excellence of our machines, and by their wonderful organisa- 
tion. Other virtues not less splendid, not less indispensable to the 
life of Britain, were now to be displayed by millions of ordinary 
humble people, who proved to the world the strength of a com- 
munity nursed m freedom. 

* * * Hr * 

From September 7 to November 3 an average of two hundred 
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German bombers attacked London every night. The various 
prelimmary raids which had been made upon our provincial cities 
in the previous three weeks had led to a considerable dispersion 
of our anti-aircraft artillery, and when London first became the 
mam target there were but ninety-two guns m position. It was 
thought better to leave the air free for our mght-fighters, working 
under No. ii Group Of these there were six squadrons of 
Blenheims and Defiants. Night-fightmg was m its infancy, and 
very few casualties were mflicted on the enemy Our batteries 
therefore remained silent for three nights m succession Their 
own technique was at tins time woefully imperfect. Nevertheless, 
in view of the weakness of our mght-fighters and of their un- 
solved problems it was decided that the anti-aircraft gunners 
should be given a free hand to fire at unseen targets, using any 
methods of control they liked. In forty-eight hours General Pile, 
commanding the Air Defence Artillery, had more than doubled 
the number of gmis m the capital by withdrawals from the pro- 
vmcial cities. Our own aircraft were kept out of the way, and 
the batteries were given their chance. 

For three nights Londoners had sat in their houses or inadequate 
shelters enduring what seemed to be an utterly unresisted attack. 
Suddenly, on September lo, the whole barrage opened, accom- 
pamed by a blaze of searchlights. Tins roarmg cannonade did not 
do much harm to the enemy, but gave enormous satisfaction to 
the population. Everyone was cheered by the feehng that we were 
hitting back From that time onwards the batteries fired regularly, 
and of course practice, mgenuity, and grmdmg need steadily 
improved the shooting A slowly mcreasmg toll was taken of the 
German raiders. Upon occasions the batteries were silent and the 
night-fighters, whose methods were also progressing, came on 
the scene. The mght raids were accompanied by more or less 
contmuous daylight attacks by small groups or even smgle enemy 
planes, and the sirens often sounded at brief mtervals throughout 
the whole twenty-four hours To this curious existence the seven 
million inliabitants of London accustomed themselves. 

***** 

In the hope that it may lighten the hard course of this narrative 
I record a few personal notes about the “Bhtz”, well knowing 
how many thousands have far more excitmg tales to tell. 
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When the bombardment first began the idea was to treat it 
with disdam. In the West End everybody went about their 
business and pleasure and dined and slept as they usually did. 
The theatres were full, and the darkened streets were crowded 
with casual traffic. All this was perhaps a healthy reaction from 
the frightful squawk which the defeatist elements m Pans had put 
up on the occasion when they were first seriously raided m May 
I remember dimng m a small company when very lively and 
continuous raids were going on. The large windows of Storno- 
way blouse opened upon the Green Park, which flickered with 
the flashes of the guns and was occasionally ht by the glare of an 
exploding bomb. 1 felt that wc were takmg unnecessary risks. 
After ditmer we went to the Imperial Chemicals building over- 
lookuig the Embankment. From these Ingh stone balconies 
theie was a splendid view of the river. At least a dozen fires were 
burmng on the south side, and wlule we weie there several 
heavy bombs fell, one near enough for my friends to puU me back 
behind a substantial stone pillar. This certainly confirmed my 
opinion that we should have to accept many restrictions upon the 
ordinary amenities of life. 

The group of Government buildmgs around Whitehall were 
repeatedly but. Downing Street consists of houses two hundred 
and fifty years old, shaky and hghtly built by the profiteermg 
contractor whose name they bear. At the time of the Munich 
alarm shelters had been constructed for the occupants of No. lo 
and No. ii, and the rooms on the garden level had had their 
ceilings propped up with a wooden under-ceding and strong 
timbers. It was believed that tins would support the rums if the 
building was blown or shaken down; but of course neither these 
rooms nor the shelters were effective agamst a direct Int. During 
the last fortnight of September preparations were made to trans- 
fer my Ministerial headquarters to the more modern and sohd 
Government offices looking over St. James’s Park by Storey’s 
Gate These quarters we called “the Annexe”. Below them were 
the War Room and a certain amount of bomb-proof sleeping 
accommodation. The bombs at this time weie of course smaller 
than those of the later phases Stdl, m the interval before the new 
apartments were ready life at Downing Street was excitmg. One 
might as well have been at a battahon headquarteis m the hne. 
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In these months we held our evening Cabmets m the War 
Room m the Annexe basement. To get there from Downing 
Street it was necessary to walk through the Foreign OfEce quad- 
rangle and then clamber through the workmg parties who were 
pouring m the concrete to make the War Room and basement 
offices safer 1 did not reahse what a trial this was to Mr Chamber- 
lam, with all the consequences of his major operation upon him. 
Nothing deterred him, and he was never more spick and span or 
cool and detenmned than at the last Cabmets winch he attended. 

One evenmg m late September 1940 I looked out of the 
Downmg Street front door and saw workmen pihng sandbags 
m front of the low basement wmdows of the Foreign Office 
opposite I asked what they were doing. I was told that after his 
operation Mr Neville Chamberlain had to have special periodical 
treatment, and that it was embarrassmg to carry this out in the 
shelter of No. ii, where at least twenty people were gathered 
durmg the constant raids, so a small pnvate place was being pre- 
pared over there for him Every day he kept aU his appointments, 
reserved, efficient, faultlessly attired. But here was the back- 
ground It was too much. I used my authority 1 walked through 
the passage between No 10 and No. ii and foimd Mrs Chamber- 
lam. I said “He ought not to be here m this condition You must 
take him away till he is well again 1 wiH send all the telegrams 
to Inm each day ” She went off to see her husband In an hour she 
sent me word. “He wdl do what you wish We are leaving to- 
mght.” I never saw Inm agam In less than two months he was 
no more I am sure he wanted to die m harness. This was not 
to be 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Another evenmg (October 17) stands out m my mind. We 
were dmmg m the garden-room of No 10 when the usual mght 
raid began My companions were Archie Smclaur, Ohver Lyttel- 
ton, and Moore-Brabazon The steel shutters had been closed 
Several loud explosions occurred around us at no great distance, 
and presently a bomb fell, perhaps a hundred yards away, on the 
Horse Guards Parade, making a great deal of noise Suddenly I 
had a providential impulse The kitchen at No 10 Downmg 
Street is lofty and spacious, and looks out through a large plate- 
glass wmdow about twenty-five feet Ingh. The butler and par- 
lourmaid contmued to serve the dinner with complete detach- 
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ment, but 1 became acutely aware of this big wmdow, behmd 
which Mrs. Landemare, the cook, and the kitchen-maid, never 
turning a hair, were at work. I got up abruptly, went into the 
btchen, told the butler to put the dinner on the hot plate in the 
dining-room, and ordered the cook and the other servants into 
the shelter, such as it was. I had been seated again at table only 
about three minutes when a really very loud crash, close at hand, 
and a violent shock showed that the house had been struck My 
detective came mto the room and said much damage had been 
done The kitchen, the pantry, and the offices on the Treasury 
side were shattered. 

We went into the kitchen to view the scene. The devastation 
was complete. The bomb had fallen fifty yards away on the 
Treasury, and the blast had smitten the large, tidy kitchen, with 
all Its bright saucepans and crockery, mto a heap of black dust and 
rubble The big plate-glass wmdow had been hurled in fragments 
and splinters across the room, and would of course have cut its 
occupants, if there had been any, to pieces But my fortunate 
inspiration, which I might so easily have neglected, had come in 
the nick of time The underground Treasury shelter across the 
court had been blown to pieces by a direct hit, and the four civil 
servants who were doing Home Guard nighc-duty there were 
killed All however were buried under tons of brick rubble, and 
we did not know who was missing 

As the raid contmued and seemed to grow in intensity we put 
on our tin hats and went out to view the scene from the top of the 
Annexe bmldmgs Before doing so, however, I could not resist 
taking Mrs Landemare and the others from the shelter to see 
their kitchen. They were upset at the sight of the wreck, but 
principally on account of the general untidiness! 

Archie and I went up to the cupola of the Annexe building. 
The night was clear and there was a wide view of London It 
seemed that the greater part of Pall Mall was m flames At least 
five fierce fires were burning there, and others in St. James’s 
Street and Piccadilly. Farther back over the river in the opposite 
direction there were many conflagrations But Pall Mall was the 
vivid flame-picture Gradually the attack died down, and 
presently the “All Clear” sounded, leaving only the blazing flies. 
We went downstairs to my new apartments on the first floor of 
the Annexe, and there found Captam David Margesson, the Chief 
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Whip, who was accustomed to hve at the Carlton Club. He told 
us the club had been blown to bits, and indeed we had thought, 
by the situation of the fires, that it must have been hit He was in 
the club with about two hundred and fifty members and staff. It 
had been struck by a heavy bomb. The whole of the facade and 
the massive coping on the Pall MaE side had faUen into the street, 
obhteratmg his motor-car, which was parked near the front door. 
The smoking-room had been full of members, and the whole 
ceiling had come down upon them. When I looked at the ruins 
next day it seemed mcredible that most of them should not liave 
been killed. However, by what seemed a miracle, they had all 
crawled out of the dust, smoke, and rubble, and though many 
were mjured not a smgle life was lost. When in due course these 
facts came to the notice of the Cabmet our Labour colleagues 
facetiously remarked. “The devd looks after his own.” Mr. 
Quintin Hogg had carried his father, a former Lord ChanceUor, 
on his shoulders from the wreck, as,, j^neas had home Pater 
Anchiscs from the rums of Troy Margesson had nowhere to 
sleep, and we found bm blankets and a bed in the basement of 
the Annexe. Altogether it was a lurid evening, and considering 
the damage to buddings it was remarkable that there were not 
more than five hundred people kiUed and about a couple of 
thousand injured. 

***** 

One day after luncheon the ChanceUor of the Exchequer, 
Kmgsley Wood, came to see me on busmess at No lo, and we 
heard a very heavy explosion take place across the river m South 
London. I took him to see what had happened The bomb had 
faUen in PeckJiam It was a very big one — probably a land-mine. 
It had completely destroyed or gutted twenty or thirty small 
three-storey houses and cleared a considerable open space m this 
very poor district. Already httle pathetic Union Jacks had been 
stuck up amid the rmns. When my car was recognised the people 
came runnmg from all quarters, and a crowd of more than a 
thousand was soon gathered All these folk were m a lugh state 
of enthusiasm They crowded round us, cheenng and manifestmg 
every sign of lively affection, wanting to touch and stroke my 
clothes One would liave thought I had brought them some fine 
substantial benefit which would improve their lot in hfe. I was 
completely undermmed, and wept. Ismay, who was with me, 
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lecords that he heard an old woman say. “You see, he really cares. 
He’s crying ’’ They were tears not of sorrow but of wonder and 
admiration “But see, look here,” they said, and drew me to the 
centie of the ruins There was an enormous crater, perhaps forty 
yaids across and twenty feet deep. Cocked up at an angle on the 
very edge was an Anderson shelter, and we were greeted at its 
twisted dootway by a youngish man, his wife, and three children, 
quite unharmed but obviously shell-jarred They had been there 
at the moment of the explosion. They could give no account of 
their experiences But thete they were, and proud of it. Their 
neighbours regarded them as enviable curiosities When we got 
back into the car a haisher mood swept over this haggard crowd 
“Give It ’em back,’’ they cried, and “Let them have it too.” I 
undeitook forthwith to see that their wishes were carried out, 
and this promise was certainly kept. The debt was repaid tenfold, 
twentyfold, in the frightful routine bombaidment of German 
cities, which grew in intensity as our air-power developed, as the 
bombs became far heavier and the explosives more powerful Cer- 
tainly the enemy got it all back in good measure, pressed down 
and running over. Alas for poor humanity! 

***** 

Another tunc I visited Ramsgate. An air raid came upon us, 
and I was conducted into their big tunnel, where quite large 
numbers of people lived permanently When we came out, after 
a quartei of an hour, we looked at the still-smoking damage A 
small hotel had been hit. Nobody had been hurt, but the place 
had been reduced to a htter of crockery, utensils, and splintered 
furniture The proprietor, his wife, and the cooks and waitresses 
were in tears Where was their home? Where was their hveh- 
hood? Here is a privilege of power. I formed an immediate 
resolve. On the way back in my train I dictated a letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laying down the principle that all 
damage fiom the fire of the enemy must be a charge upon the 
State and compensation be paid m full and at once. Thus the 
burden would not fall alone on those whose homes or business 
premises were hit, but would be borne evenly on the shoulders 
of the nation Kingsley Wood was naturally a little worried by 
the indefinite character of tins obligation But I pressed hard, and 
an insurance scheme was devised in a fortnight winch afterwards 
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played a substantial part m our affairs. In explaining tins to Parlia- 
ment on September s I said 

It IS very painful to me to see, as I have seen m my journeys about 
the country, a small British house or business smashed by the enemy’s 
fire, and to see that witliout feehng assured that we are doing our best 
to spread the burden so that we all stand m together Damage by enemy 
action stands on a different footing from any other kind of loss or 
damage, because the nation undertakes the task of defending the lives 
and property of its subjects and taxpayers against assaults from outside 
Unless public opinion and the judgment of the House were prepared 
to separate damage resulting from the fue of the enemy from all other 
forms of war loss, and imless the House was prepared to draw the 
distinction very sharply between war damage by bomb and shell and 
the other forms of loss which are incurred, we could not attempt to 
deal with this matter; otherwise we should be opemng up a field to 
which there would be no bounds If however we were able to embark 
upon such a project as would give complete insurance, at any rate up 
to a certain mimmum figure, for every one against war damage by 
shell or bomb, I think it would be a very sohd mark of the confidence 
which after some experience we are justified m feehng about the way 
in which we are gomg to come through this war 

The Treasury went through various emotions about this insur- 
ance scheme First they thought it was going to be their rum, 
but when, after May 1941, the air raids ceased for over three years 
they began to make a great deal of money, and considered the 
plan provident and statesmanhke However, later on in the war, 
when the “doodle-bugs” and rockets began, the accounts swung 
the other way, and eight hundred and ninety millions have in 
fact already been paid out. I am very glad it is so. 

★ ★ * * * 

Our outlook at this time was that London, except for its strong 
modem buildings, would be gradually and soon reduced to a 
rubble-heap I was deeply anxious about the life of the people of 
London, the greater part of whom stayed, slept, and took a 
chance where they were. The brick and concrete shelters were 
multiplying rapidly The Tubes offered accommodation for a 
good many There were several large shelters, some of which 
held as many as seven thousand people, who camped there in 
confidence night after night, little knowmg what the effect of a 
direct hit would have been upon them. I asked that bnck 
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traverses should be built lu these as fast as possible About the 
Tubes there was an argument which was ultimately resolved 
by a compromise 

Prime Minister to Sir Edimrd Bridges, Home Secretary 

and Minister of Tiansport 2x ix 40 

1 When I asked at the Cabinet the other day why die Tubes could 
not be used to some extent, even at the expense of transport facilities, 
as air-ratd shelters, I was assured that this was most undesiiable, and 
that the whole matter had been icviewed before that conclusion was 
reached I now see that the Aldwych Tube is to be used as a shcltei 
Pray let me have more information about this, and what has happened 
to supersede the former decisive arguments 

2 I still remain m favotii of a widespiead utihsation of the Tubes, 
by winch I mean not only the stations but the railway lines, and I 
should like a short report on one sheet of paper showing the numbers 
that could be accommodated on various sections and the stuictural 
changes that would be required to fit these sections foi their new use 
Is it true, for instance, that 750,000 people could be accommodated 
in the Aldwych section alone’ We may well have to balance the 
relative demands of transport and shelter 

3 I am awaiting the report of the Home Secretary on the forward 
policy of— 

(a) Mabng more shelters 

h)] Strengthening existing basements 

(c) Making empty b.iscments and premises available 

(d) Most important Assigiung fixed places by tickets to a 

large proportion of the people, thus keeping them where 
we want them, and avoiding crowding 

In this new phase of warfare it became impoitant to extract the 
optimum of work not only fiom the factoiics but even more 
from the departments in London which were under frequent 
bombardment during both the day and night At first, whenever 
the sirens gave the alarm, all the occupants of a score of Ministiies 
were promptly collected and led down to the basements, for 
what these were worth. Pride, even, was bemg taken in the 
efficiency and thoroughness with which this evolution was per- 
formed In many cases it was only half a dozen aeroplanes which 
approached — sometimes only one Often they did not arrive. A 
petty raid might bring to a standstill for over an hour the whole 
executive and administrative machine m London. 

I therefore proposed the stage “Alert”, operative on the siren 
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warning, as distinct from the Alarm , which should be enForced 
only when the spotters on the roof, or Jim Crows, as they came 
to be called, reported “Immment danger”, winch meant that 
the enemy were actually overhead or very near. Schemes were 
worked out accordmgly. In order to enforce rigorous com- 
phance, while we hved under these repeated dayhght attacks, I 
called for a weekly return of the number of hours spent by the 
staff of each department m the shelters. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges and General Ismay 17.1x.40 

Please report by to-morrow mght the number of hours on Septem- 
ber 16 that the principal offices m London were in their dug-outs and 
out of action through air alarm 

General Ismay should find out how the Air Ministry and Fighter 
Command view the idea that no red wammg should be given when 
only two or three aircraft are approaching London 

Prime Minister to Sir Horace Wilson and Sir Edward Bridges 19 ix 40 

Let me have a further return [of time lost m Government depart- 
ments owing to air-raid wanimgs] for the 17th and 18 th, and hence- 
forward daily, from all Ministries, includmg the Service departments 
These returns wdl be circulated to heads of all departments at the same 
time as they are sent to me Thus it will be possible to see who are 
domg best If aU returns are not received on any day from some 
departments, those that are should nevertheless be circulated 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

This put everybody on their mettle. Eight of these returns 
were actually furnished. It was amusing to see that the fighting 
departments were for some time in the worst position. Offended 
and spurred by tins imphed reproach, they very qmckly took 
their proper place. The loss of hours m aU departments was 
reduced to a fraction Presently our fighters made dayhght attack 
too costly to the enemy, and this phase passed away. In spite of 
the almost continuous Alerts and Alarms which were sounded, 
hardly a single Government department was hit durmg daylight 
when It was full of people, nor any loss of life sustamed But how 
much time might have been wasted m the functionmg of the war 
machine if the civd and mihtary staffs had shown any weakness, 
or been gmded up the wrong alley! 

As early as September i, before the heavy night attacks began, 
I had addressed the Home Secretary and others. 
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Air-haid Warnings and Precautions 

I The present system of air-raid wanuiigs was designed to cope 
with occasional large mass raids on definite taigets, not with waves 
coming over several times a day, and still less with spoiadic bombers 
roaming about at nights. We cannot allow large parts of the country 
to be immobilised for houis every day and to be distracted every night 
The enemy must not be permitted to prejudice our war effort by 
stopping work in the factories which he has been unable to destroy 

2. There should be instituted thciefoie a new system of warnings. 

The Alert. 

The Alarm. 

The All Clear. 

The Alert should not interrupt the normal life of the area People not 
engaged on national work could, if they desued, take icfuge or put 
their childien in a place of safety But in general they should learn, 
and they do learn, to adapt themselves to their dangers and take only 
such precautions as are compatible with tlieir duties and imposed by 
their temperament 

3. The air-raid services should be run on an increased nucleus staff, 
and not all be called out every time as on a present red warning 
The look-out system should be developed in all factories where war 
work is proceeding, and should be put into effect when the Alert is 
given, the look-outs would have full autliority to give local factory or 
office alarms The signal for the Alert might be given duiing the day 
by the hoisting of a display of yellow flags by a sufficient number of 
specially-charged air-raid wardens At inght flickering yellow (or 
perhaps red) lamps could be employed The use of electric street 
lighting should be studied, and the possibihty of soimding special 
signals on the telephone. 

4 The Alarm is a direct order to “Take cover” and for the full 
maniung of all A R.P positions. This will very likely synchronise 
with or precede by only a brief interval the actual attack The routine 
in each case must be subject to local conditions 

The signal for the Alarm would be the siren It would probably be 
umiecessary to supplement this by light or telephone signals. 

5. The All Clear could be sounded as at present It would end the 
Alarm period If the Aleit continued, the flags would remain hoisted, 
if the enemy had definitely turned back, die Alert flags and lights would 
be removed 

The use of the Alert and Aharin signals might vary in different parts 
of the country. In areas subject to ficquciit attack, such as East Kent, 
South and South-East London, south East Anglia, Birmingham, 
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Derby, Liverpool, Bristol, and some other places, the Alert would be 
a commonplace. The Alarm would denote actual attack This would 
also apply to the Whitehall district. In other parts of die country a 
somewhat less sparmg use of the Alarm might he justified in order to 
keep the air-raid services from deteriorating. 

6. In Government offices m London no one should be forced to 
take cover until actual firmg has begun and the siren ordering the 
Alarm under the new condiaons has been sounded No one is to stop 
work merely because London is under Alert conditions. 

***** 

I had to give way about the sirens, or “Banshee bowlings”, as I 
described them to Parhament. 


Prime Minister to Home Secretary and others concerned 14 ix.4.0 

I promised the House that new regulations about air-raid wannngs, 
sirens, wliisdes, Jim Crow, etc , should be considered within the past 
week However, the mtensification of raiding has made it inexpedient 
to abohsh the sirens at this moment I shall be glad however to have a 
short statement prepared of what is the practice which has m fact 
developed during the last week 


***** 

One felt keenly for all the poor people, most of them in their 
httle homes, with nothmg over their heads 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 3 rx 40 

ffi spite of die shortage of matenals, a great effort should be made 
to help people to dram their Anderson Shelters, winch reflect so much 
credit on your name, and to make floors for them against the winter 
ram Bricks on edge placed loosely together without mortar, covered 
with a piece of hiioleum, would be quite good, but there must be a 
dram and a sump I am prepared to help you in a compichensivc 
scheme to tackle this Instruction can be given on the bioadcast, and 
ot couise the Regional Commissioners and local authorities should be 
used. Let me nave a plan 


Prime Minister to General Ismay and Pnvate OJfue I I.ix 40 

Please call for reports on whether any serious effects are beme 
produced by the air attack on — ° 


{a) food supphes and distribution, 

{h) numbers of homeless, and provision therefor; 
\c) exhaustion of Fire Brigade personnel, 

(d) sewage m London aiea, 

(e) gas and electricity. 
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(j) water supplies in London area. 

General Ismay to find out what is the practical effect of the 
hombmg on Woolwich production See also my report 
from the Minister of Supply. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges I2 ix 40 

Will you kindly convey to the Cabinet and Mmisters the suggestion 
which I make that our hours should be somewhat advanced Luncheon 
should be at one o’clock, and Cabinet times moved forward by half 
an hour. In principle it wiU be convenient if we aim at an earlier 
dnincr-hour, say 7.15 pm. Darkness falls earher, and for the next 
few weeks severe bombing may be expected once the protection of the 
fighter ancraft is withdrawn It would be a good thing if staffs and 
servants could be under shelter as early as possible, and Mimsters are 
requested to arrange to work in places of reasonable security during the 
night raids, and especially to find places for sleeping where they will 
not be disturbed by anything but a direct hit 

I propose to ask Parliament when it meets at the usual time on 
Tuesday to meet m these occasional sittmgs at ii a.m and separate 
at 4 or 5 p m This will allow Members to reach their homes, and I 
hope then shelters, by daylight. We must adapt ourselves to these 
conditions, which will probably be accentuated Indeed, it is hkely 
we shaU have to move our office hours forward by another half-hour 
as the days shorten. 

Parliament also required guidance about the conduct of its 
work m these dangerous days Members felt that it was their duty 
to set an example This was right, but it might liavc been pushed 
too far, I had to reason with the Commons to make them observe 
ordinary prudence and conform to the pecuhar conditions of the 
time. I convmced them in Secret Session of the need to take 
necessary and well-considered precautions They agreed that 
their days and hours of sitting should not be advertised, and to 
suspend their debates when the Jim Crow reported to the 
Speaker “Immment danger”. Then they all trooped down 
dutifully to the crowded, ineffectual shelters that had been pro- 
vided It will always add to the renown of the British Parliament 
that Its Members continued to sit and discharge tlieir duties 
through all tlus period The Commons are very ^touchy in such 
matters, and it would have been easy to misjudge their mood 
When one Chamber was damaged they moved to another, and 
1 did my utmost to persuade them to follow wise advice with 
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good grace. Their migrations will be recorded m due course. 
In short, everyone behaved with sense and dignity. It was also 
lucky that when the Chamber was blown to pieces a few months 
later it was by night and not by day, when empty and not when 
full. With our mastery of the dayhght raids there came consider- 
able rehef m personal convemencc. But durmg the first few 
months I was never free from anxiety about tlie safety of the 
Members. After ah, a free sovereign Parhament, fairly chosen by 
umversal suffrage, able to turn out the Government any day, but 
proud to uphold it m the darkest days, was one of the pomts which 
were m dispute with the enemy. Parhament won. 

I doubt whether any of the Dictators had as much effective 
power throughout his whole nation as the British War Cabinet. 
When we expressed our desires we were sustamed by the people’s 
representatives, and cheerfully obeyed by all Yet at no time was 
the right of cnticism impaired. Nearly always the cntics respected 
the national mtercst. When on occasions they challenged us the 
Houses voted them down by overwhelming majorities, and this, 
m contrast with totahtanan methods, without the slightest coer- 
aon, mtcrvention, or use of the pohcc or Secret Service. It was 
a proud thought that Parhamentary Democracy, or whatever 
our British public life can be called, can endure, surmount, and 
survive all trials. Even the threat of annihilation did not daunt 
our Members, but this fortunately did not come to pass. 
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"LONDON CAN TAKE IT” 


Glim and Gay - Passion in the United States - The London Diains ~ 
Danger of Epidemics - Broken Wtndoms - The Delayed-Action 
Boints - Minutes Thereupon - The U.X B Detachments - The Peiil 
Mastered - Heavy Parachute Mines - The Question oj Reprisals - 
Later German Expenences Compared with Ours - Need of Security 
for the Central Government - “Paddock” Rehearsal - Herbert Morri- 
son Succeeds folin Anderson as Home Secietary - The Incendiaty 
Attacks Begin - The National Fire Service - Civil Defence, a Fourth 
Aim of the Crown - Power of London to Take Punishment - Per- 
manent Arrangements for Sajegiiardmg the War Machine - I Am 
Placed in Safety in Piccadilly Underground - Return to the Annexe - 
Another Change of the German Plan - The Provincial Cities - 
Coventry - Birmingham - Attacks on the Ports - Great Burning of the 
City of London, December 29, 1940 - The King ai Buckingham 
Palace - His Majesty’s Mastery of Business - A Thought for the 
Future, 


' HESE were the times when the English, and particularly the 
Londoners, who had the place of honour, were seen at their 
, best Grim and gay, dogged and serviceable, with the con- 
fidence of an unconquered people in their bones, they adapted 
themselves to this strange new hfe, with all its terrors, with all its 
jolts and jars One evemiig when I was leaving for an inspection 
on the East Coast, on my way to King’s Cross the siiens sounded, 
the streets began to empty, except for long queues of very tired, 
pale people, waiting for the last bus that would run An autumn 
mist and drizzle slirouded the scene. The air was cold and raw. 
Night and the enemy were approaching I felt, with a spasm 
of mental pain, a deep sense of the strain and suffering that was 
being borne tliroughout the world’s largest capital city How 
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long would It go on’ How much more would they have 
to b^ear’ What were the limits of their vitality? What effects 
would their exhaustion have upon our productive war-making 
power’* 

Away across the Atlantic the prolonged bombardment o£ 
London, and later of other cities and sea-ports, aroused a wave 
of sympathy in the United States, stronger than any ever felt 
before or since m the Enghsh-spcakmg world. Passion flamed in 
American hearts, and m none more than in the heart of President 
Roosevelt The temperature rose steadily in the United States 
I could feel the glow of nulhons of men and women eager to 
share the suffering, burning to strike a blow. As many Americans 
as could get passages came, brmgmg whatever gifts they could, 
and their respect, reverence, deep love, and comradeship were 
very inspiring. However, this was only September, and we had 
many months before us of tins curious existence 

Under the pressure of the bombardment the shelters and 
defences grew contmually. I was worried principally on three 
counts The first was the drains. When you had six or seven 
milhon people hvmg m a great built-up area the smashing of 
their sewers and water supply seemed to me a very great danger 
Could we keep the sewage system working or wouM there be a 
pestilence’ What would happen if the drams got into the water 
supply’ Actually, early m October the mam sewage outfall was 
destroyed and we had to let aU our sewage flow into the Thames, 
winch stank, first of sewage and afterwards of the floods of 
chemicals we poured into it. But all was mastered Secondly, I 
feared that the long nights for nnihons m the crowded street- 
shelters only blast-proof at that — would produce epidemics of 
influenza, diphtheria, the common cold, and what not. But it 
appeared that Nature had already provided against tins danger. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and apparently the mischievous 
microbes he exhales fight and neutralise each othei They go out 
and devour each other, and Man walks off unharmed If this is 
not scientifically correct, it ought to be The fact remains that 
during this rough winter the health of the Londoncis was actually 
above the average. Moreover, the power of enduring suffeiing 

^ Annexe when there was a lot ol noise and somethint. 

cracked off not far away, and I saw in the obscurity seven or eight men ol die Idomc Guard 
gathered about the doorway on some patrol or duty We exchanged greetings and a 
big man said from among them It’s i grand lite, we don't weaken ’ 
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in the ordinary people of every country, when their spirit is 
roused, seemed to have no bounds. 

My tlnrd fear was a glass famme. Sometimes whole streets 
had every wmdow-frame smashed by the blast of a smgle bomb. 
In a series of minutes I inquired anxiously about tins, and pro- 
posed to stop all export of glass forthwith I was however re- 
assured by facts and figures, and this danger also never came to pass. 

★ 

In the middle of September a new and damaging form of attack 
was used agamst us. Large numbers of delayed-action bombs were 
now widely and plentifully cast upon us and became an awkward 
problem. Long stretches of radway-hne, important junctions, 
the approaches to vital factones, airfields, mam thoroughfares, 
had scores of tunes to be blocked off and denied to us m our 
need. These bombs had to be dug out and exploded or rendered 
harmless. Tins was a task of the utmost peril, especially at tlie 
beguinmg, when tlie means and methods had all to be learned by a 
series of decisive experiences I have already recounted m Volume 
I the drama of dismanthng the magnetic mme, but this form of 
self-devotion now became commonplace while remammg sub- 
hme I had always taken an mterest m the delayed-action fuze, 
which had first impressed itself on me m 1918, when the Germans 
had used it on a large scale to deny us the use of the railways by 
which we planned to advance mto Germany. I had urged its use 
by us both m Norway and in the Kiel Canal. There is no doubt 
tliat It IS a most effective agent m warfare, on account of the 
prolonged uncertamty winch it creates. We were now to taste it 
ourselves. A special orgamsation to deal with it was set up under 
General Kmg, a highly capable officer, whom I mterviewed my- 
self at Chequers. He handed over the work shortly afterwards to 
General Taylor In a series ofnunutes I tried to stimulate the woik. 

Piime Minister to Secretary of State for War 13 ix.40 

As I telephoned to you last night, it appears to be of high importance 
to cope with the UXB [unexploded bombs] in London, and 
especially on the railways The congestion in the marshallmg-yarcls 
IS becoming acute, mainly from this cause It would be well to bung 
in clearance parties both from the north and the west, and also to 
expand as rapidly as possible General King’s organisation It must be 
planned on large enough lines to cope with tins nuisance, which may 
soon wear a graver aspect. 
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Prims Minister to Minister oj Supply 2I.IX 40 

The rapid disposal of unexploded bombs is of the highest importance 
Any failure to grapple with this problem may have serious results 
on the production of aircraft and other vital war material The work 
of the Bomb Disposal Squads must be facilitated by the provision of 
every kmd of up-to-date equipment The paper which I have received 
from the Secretary of State for War shows the experiments on foot 
and the equipment being planned. Priority i (a) should be allotted 
to the production of the equipment required, and to any further 
requirements which may come Co hght 

Prime Minister to Secretary oJ State for War 14 ix.40 

I hear that there is a special type of auger manufactured in the United 
States which is capable of boring in the space of less than an hour a 
hole of such a size and depth as would take two to three days to dig 
manually 

You should, I think, consider ordering a number of these apphances 
for the use of the bomb-disposal squads The essence of tins business 
IS to reach the bomb and deal with it with the least possible delay 
These augers may perhaps be expensive, but they wiU pay for them- 
selves many times over by' the saving they will effect in life and 
property Besides, I consider that we owe it to these brave men to 
provide them with Ijhe very best technical equipment 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 28 dc 40 

I am told that there is good evidence to show that the system of 
dealing with time-bombs by trepanmng* is proving very successful 
In view of the serious and growing trouble that is being caused by 
these bombs, I should like to be assured that tins method is being used 
on a large enough scale Will you please let me have a report on the 
extent to which trepanmng is bemg used. 

Special companies were formed in every city, town, and 
district Volunteers pressed forward for the deadly game. Teams 
were formed winch had good or bad luck Some survived this 
phase of our ordeal Others ran twenty, tlnity, or even forty 
courses before they met their fate The Unexploded Bomb 
detachments presented themselves wherever I went on my tours 
Somehow or other their faces seemed different from those of 
ordinary men, however brave and faithful They were gaunt, 
they were haggard, their faces had a bluish look, with bright 
gleaming eyes and exceptional compression of the lips, withal a 

* Trepanning consisted of making a hole m tlie bomb casing in order to deal with the 
explosive contents 
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perfect demeanour. In wntmg about our hard times we are apt 
to overuse the word “grim”. It should have been reserved for 
the U X B. Disposal Squads.* 

One squad I remember which may be taken as symbolic of 
many others. It consisted of three people — the Earl of Suffolk, his 
lady private secretary, and his rather aged chauffeur. They called 
themselves “the Holy Trinity”. Their prowess and continued 
existence got around among all who knew. Thirty-foui unex- 
ploded bombs did they tackle with urbane and smiling efficiency 
But the thirty-fifth claimed its forfeit. Up went the Earl of 
Suffolk in his Holy Tiinity But we may be sure that, as for 
Mr. Vahant-for-triith, “all the trumpets sounded for them on 
the other side”. 

Very quickly, but at heavy sacrifice of our noblest, the devotion 
of the U.X B. detachments mastered the peril In a month I 
could write: 

Prime Minister to General hmay 9 x 40 

We have not heard much lately about the delayed-action bomb, 
which threatened to give so much trouble at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. I have a sort of feeling that things are easier in this respect 
Let me have a report showing how many have been cast upon us 
lately, and how many have been handled successfully or remain a 
nuisance 

Is the easement which we feel due to the enemy’s not throwmg them, 
or to our improved methods of handling? 

The reply was reassuring. 

***** 

About the same time the enemy began to drop by parachute 
numbers of naval mines of a weight and explosive power never 
carried by aircraft before. Many foimidable explosions took 
place. To this there was no defence except reprisal The abandon- 
ment by the Germans of all pretence of confining the an war to 

* It seems incongruous to record a joke m such sombre scenes But m war the soldier's 
harsh laugh is often a measure of inward compressed emotions The party were digging 
out a bomb, and their prize man had gone down the pit to perform the delicate act of dis- 
connection Suddenly he shouted to be drawn up Forward went his mates and pulled him 
out Tlicy seized him by the shoulders and, dragging him along, all rushed off together 
for the fifty or sixty yards which were supposed to give a chance Tliey flung themselves 
on the ground But nothing happened The prize man was seriously upset He was 
blanched and breathless They looked at him inquiringly "My God,” he said, “theie 
was a rail" 
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mili tary objectives had also raised this question of retaliation. I 
was for It, but I encountered many conscientious scruples. 

Prime Minister to V.C .d.S. 6.ix 40 

I never suggested any departure from, our mam policy, but I believe 
that moral advantage would be gamed in Germany at the present time 
if on two or three nights m a month a number of minor, unexpected, 
widespread attacks were made upon the smaller German centres. You 
must remember that these people are nevei told the truth, and that 
wherever the Air Force has not been they are probably told that tlie 
German defences are impregnable. Many factors have to be taken 
into consideration, and some of them are those which are not entirely 
technical. I hope therefore you will consider my wish and make me 
proposals for giving effect to it as opportunity serves 

Among those who demurred was my friend Admiral Tom 
Philhps, Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O S Committee 19 ix 40 

(Admiral Phillips to see) 

1. It was not solely on moral grounds that we decided against 
retahation upon Germany. It pays us better to conccntiate upon 
limited high-class military objectives. Moreover, in the indiscriminate 
warfare the enemy’s lack of skill in navigation, etc , does not tell 
against him so much 

2. However, the dropping of large mines by parachute proclaims 
the enemy’s entire abandonment of all pretence of aiming at military 
objectives. At five thousand feet he cannot have the slightest idea 
what he is going to hit. This therefore proves the “act of terror” 
intention against the civil population. We must consider whether his 
morale would stand up to this as well as ours Here is a simple war 
thought. 

3 My inclination is to say that we will drop a heavy parachute mine 
on German cities for every one he drops on ours; and it might be an 
intriguing idea to mention a list of cities that would be black-listed for 
this purpose. I do not think they would like it, and there is no reason 
why they should not have a period of suspense 

4. The time and cliaracter of the announcement is a political decision 
Meanwhile I wish to know when the tackle could be ready Let care 
be taken to make a forthcoming-response to tins Let officers be set to 
propose the best method on a substantial scale in the shortest time 
It would be better to act by parachute mines upon a numbei of German 
towns not hitherto touched, but if we have to use i, 000-lb air-bombs 
which \ve have because otheiwise the delay would be coo long, let 
the case be stated ® 
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5 I Wish to know by Saturday night what is the worst form of 
proportionate retahation, i e , equal retaliation, that we can inflict upon 
ordinary German cities for what they are now doing to us by means of 
the paracliute mine To-day we were informed that thii ty-six had been 
dropped, but by to-morrow it may be one hundred Well, let it be 
a hundred, and make the best plan possible on that scale for action 
within, say, a week or ten days If we have to wait longer so be it, but 
make sure there is no obstruction 

6. Pending the above information I agree that we should not make 
a wail or a whine about what has happened Let me have practical 
propositions by Saturday mght 

A month later I was still pressing for retahation; but one 
objection after another, moral and technical, obstructed it. 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for Air and CAS i6 x 40 

I see It reported that last night a laigc number of land mines were 
dropped heie, many of which have not yet gone off, and that gieat 
harm was done 

Let me have your proposals forthwith for effective retahation upon 
Germany 

[ am mformed that it is quite possible to carry similar mines or 
large bombs to Germany, and that the squadrons wish to use them, 
but that the Air Ministry are refusing permission I trust that due 
consideration will be given to my views and wishes It is now about 
thiee weeks since 1 began pressing for similar treatment of German 
military objectives to that winch they are meting out to us Who is 
responsible for paralysing action? 

It IS difficult to compare the ordeal of the Londoners m the 
winter of 1940-41 with that of the Germans m the last three 
years of the war. In tins latter phase the bombs were much more 
powerful and the raids far more intense On the other hand, long 
preparation and German thoroughiress had enabled a complete 
system of bomb-proof shelters to be built, into winch all were 
forced to go by lion routine. When eventually we got into 
Germany we found cities completely wrecked, but strong build- 
ings standing up above the groimd, and spacious subterranean 
g tileries where the inhabitants slept night after night, although 
their houses and property were being destroyed above In many 
cases only the rubble-heaps were stirred. But in London, although 
the attack was less overpowering, the security arrangements were 
far less developed Apart from the Tubes thcie were no really safe 
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places. There were very few basements or cellars which could 
withstand a direct hit. Virtually the whole mass of the London 
population lived and slept in their homes or m their Anderson 
shelters under the fire of the enemy, taking their chance with 
British phlegm after a hard day’s work. Not one in a thousand 
had any protection except against blast and splinters. But there 
was as little psychological weakening as there was physical pesti- 
lence. Of course, if the bombs of 1943 had been applied to the 
London of 1940 we should have passed into conditions which 
might have pulverised all human organisation. However, every- 
thing happens in its turn and in its relation, and no one has a right 
to say that London, which was certainly unconquered, was not 
also unconquerable. 

Little or nothing had been done before the war or during the 
passive period to provide bomb-proof strongholds from which 
the central government could be carried on. Elaborate plans had 
been made to move the seat of government from London. Com- 
plete branches of many departments had already been moved to 
Harrogate, Bath, Cheltenham, and elsewhere. Accommodation 
had been requisitioned over a wide area, providing for .ill 
Ministers and important functionaries in the event of an evacua- 
tion of London. But now under the bombardment the desire and 
resolve of the Government and of Parliament to remain in 
London was unmistakable, and I shared this feeling to the full I, 
like others, had often pictured the destruction becoming so over- 
powermg that a general move and dispersal would have to be 
made. But under the impact of the event all our reactions were 
in the contrary sense. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges, General Ismay 

or Colonel Jacob, and Private OJfice 14 ix 40 

1 I have not at any time contemplated wholesale movement from 
London of black or yellow Civil Servants * Anything of this nature 
is so detrimental that it could only be forced upon us by Central 
London becoming practically uninhabitable. Moreover, new resorts 
of Civil Servants would soon be identified and harassed, and there is 
more shelter in London than anywhere else 

2 The movement of the high control from the Whitehall area to 
“Paddock” or other citadels stands on a different footing Wc must 

* These were the official categones “Yellow" civil scivants were those pcrforuuii^ 
less essential tasks and who could therefore be evacuated earlier than “black" unc!, The 
latter would remain m London ?s long as conditions made it possible to carry on 
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make sure that the centre of Government functions harmoniously and 
vigorously. This would not be possible under conditions of almost 
contmuous air raids. A movement to “Paddock” by echelons of the 
War Cabinet, War Cabmet Secretariat, Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
and Home Forces G H Q must now be plaimed, and may even begin 
ui some minor respects. War Cabmet Ministers should visit their 
quarters in “Paddock” and be ready to move there at short notice. 
They should be encouraged to sleep there if they want quiet mghts. 
Secrecy caimot be expected, but publicity must be forbidden 

We must expect that the Wliitehall-Westminster area will be the 
subject of intensive air attack any tune now. The German method is 
to make the disruption of the Central Government a vital prelude to 
any major assault upon the country. They have done tins everywhere 
They will certainly do it heie, whcie the landscape can be so easily 
recognised, and the rivei and its high buildings afford a sure guide, 
both by day and night We must forestall tins disruption of the Central 
Goveinment 

3 It is not necessary to move the Admiralty yet They are well 
provided for The Air Ministry should begin to get from one leg to 
the other The War Office and Home Forces must have aU their 
preparations made 

4. Piay concert forthwith all the necessary measures for movmg not 
more than two or three hundred principal persons and their immediate 
assistants to the new quarters, and show how it should be done step by 
step Let me have this by Sunday mght, m order that I may put a well- 
thought-out scheme before die Cabinet on Monday On Monday the 
Cabinet will meet either in the Cabmet Room or 111 the Central War 
Room, in accordance with the rules already prescribed. 

***** 

On the line of sticking it out in London it was necessary to con- 
struct all kinds of strongholds trader or above ground from which 
the Executive, with its thousands of officials, could carry out their 
duties A citadel for the War Cabinet had already been pre- 
pared near Hampstead, with offices and bedrooms, and wire and 
fortified telephone communication This was called “Paddock”. 
On September 29 I prescribed a dress rehearsal, so that everybody 
should know what to do if it got too hot “I think it important 
that ‘Paddock’ should be broken m Thursday next tlieiefore the 
Cabinet will meet theie At the same time, other dcpaitnients 
should be encouraged to try a preliminary move of a skeleton 
staff If possible, lunch should be provided for the Cabinet and 
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those attending it.” We held a Cabinet meetmg at “Paddock’" far 
from the hght of day, and each Minister was requested to mspect 
and satisfy himself about his sleeping and workmg apartments. 
We celebrated this occasion hy a vivacious luncheon, and then 
returned to Whitehall. This was the only time “Paddock” was 
ever used by Ministers. Over the War Room and offices m the 
basement of the Annexe we floated in six feet of steel and con- 
crete, and made elaborate arrangements for ventilation, water 
supply, and above all telephones. As tliese offices were far below 
the level of the Tliames, only two hundred yards away, care had 
to be taken that those m them were not trapped by an inrush of 
water. 

* * ★ * * 

October came in raw and rough. But it seemed that London 
was adapung itself to the new pecuhar conditions of existence or 
death, hi some directions even there was an easement. Transport 
mto and out of the Whitehall area became an outstanding 
problem, with the frequently-repeated daily raids, the rush 
hour, and the breakdowns on the railways. I cast about for some 
solution. 

Prime Minister to Sir Horace Wilson 12 x.40 

About a fortnight ago I directed that the talk about four days a 
week for Civil Servants should stop, because I feared the effect m the 
factories of such an announcement. I am however now coming round 
to the idea of a five-day week, sleepmg m for four nights (and where 
possible feeding m), and three mglits and two days away at home 
This of course would apply only to people who work in London and 
hve in the suburbs I see such queues at the bus stops, and no doubt it is 
going to become inaeasmgly difficult to get in and out of London 
quickly Each department should work out a scheme to suit their own 
and their staff’s convemcnce The same amount of work must be 
crowded into the five days as is now done Efforts should also be made 
to stagger the hours of arrival and departure, so .as to get as many away 
as possible before the rush hour and spread the traffic over the day 
Let me have your views on tins, together with proposals for action 
in a arcular to depat tments 

Nothmg came of this plan, winch broke down under detailed 
exammation. 

***** 
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The retirement of Mr. Chamberlain, enforced by grave illness, 
led to important Mmistenal changes. Mr. Herbert Morrison had 
been an efficient and vigorous Munster of Supply, and Sir John 
Anderson had faced the Bhtz of London with firm and com- 
petent management By the early days of October the contmuous 
attack on the largest city m the world was so severe and raised so 
many problems of a social and pohtical character m its vast 
harassed population that I thought it would be a help to have a 
long-tramed Parliamentarian at the Home Office, winch was now 
also the Mmistry of Home Security London was bearmg the 
blunt. Herbert Morrison was a Londoner, versed m every aspect 
of Metropolitan administration He had unrivalled experience of 
London government, havmg been leader of the County Council, 
and m many ways the prmcipal figure m its affairs At the same 
tune I needed Jolm Anderson, whose work at the Home Office 
had been excellent, as Lord President of the Council m the wider 
sphere of the Home Affairs Committee, to which an unmense 
mass of busmess was referred, with great rehef to the Cabmet 
This also hghtened my own burden and enabled me to concen- 
trate upon the mihtary conduct of the war, m which my col- 
leagues seemed mcreasmgly disposed to give me latitude. 

I therefore invited these two high Mmisters to change tlieir 
offices. It was no bed of roses which I offered Herbert Morrison. 
These pages certamly cannot attempt to desenbe tlie problems 
of London government, when often night after mght ten or 
twenty thousand people were made homeless, and when notlung 
but the ceaseless vigil of the citizens as Fire Guards on the roofs 
prevented uncontrollable conflagrations, when hospitals, filled 
with mutilated men and women, were themselves struck by the 
enemy’s bombs; when hundreds of thousands of weary people 
crowded together m unsafe and msanitary shelters, when com- 
munications by road and rad were ceaselessly broken down; when 
drams were smashed and light, power, and gas paralysed; and 
when nevertheless the whole fightmg, toihng life of London had 
to go forward, and nearly a nullion people be moved m and out 
for their work every mght and mornmg We did not know how 
long It would last We had no reason to suppose that it would not 
go on gettmg worse. When I made the proposal to Mr. Morrison 
he knew too much about it to treat it hghtly. He asked for a few 
hours consideration; but m a short time he returned and said he 
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would be proud to slioulder the job I highly approved lus manly 
decision 

In Mr Chamberlam’s day a Civil Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet had already been set up This met regularly eveiy morn- 
ing to review the whole situation In order to make sure that 
the new Home Secretary was armed with all the powers of State I 
also held a weelcly meetmg, usually on Fridays, of all authorities 
concerned The topics discussed were often far from pleasant, 

* * ■*■ * ★ 

Quite soon after the Ministerial movements a change m the 
enemy’s method affected our general policy Till now the hostile 
attack had been confined almost exclusively to high-explosive 
bombs, but with the full moon of October 15, when the heaviest 
attack of the month fell upon us, about 480 German aircraft 
dropped 386 tons of lugh explosive and in addition 70,000 incen- 
diary bombs Hitherto we had encouraged the Londoneis to 
take cover, and every effort was bemg made to impiove their 
protection But now “To the basements” must be icplaccd by 
“To the roofs”. It fell to the new Mmistcr of Home Security to 
institute this policy An organisation of fire-watchcis and fiie 
services on a gigantic scale and covering the whole of London 
(apart fiom measures taken m provincial cities) was rapidly 
biought into bemg At first the fire-watchers were volunteers, 
but the numbeis reqmred were so gieat, and the feeling that every 
man should take Ins tuin upon the roster so strong, tliat ftre- 
watchmg soon became compulsory This form of service had a 
bracing and buoyant effect upon all classes Women pressed for- 
ward to take their share Large-scale systems of training weic 
developed to teach the fire-watchers how to deal with tlic various 
kmds of incendiaries which were used against us Many became 
adept, and thousands of files were cxtinguislicd before they took 
hold The experience of icmammg on the loof night after night 
under fire, with no protection but a tin hat, soon became habitual. 
* * * * ★ 

Mr Morrison presently decided to consolidate the four teen 
bundled local fire brigades into a single National Fuc Service, 
and to stip>plcmcnt this with a gicat File Guard of civilians 
trained and working m then spaic time. The Fne Guaid, like 
the roof-w’atchcrs, was at fust lecuuted on a voluntary basis, but 
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like them it became by general consent compulsory. The National 
Fire Service gave us the advantages of greater mobility, a universal 
standard of training and eqmpment, and formally recogmsed 
ranks. The other Civil Defence forces produced regional columns 
ready at a nunute’s notice to go anywhere The name Civd 
Defence Service was substituted for die pre-war title of Air Raid 
Precautions (A.R.P.). Good umforms were provided for large 
numbers, and they became conscious of being a Fourth Arm of 
die Crown. In all this work Herbert Mornson was ably assisted 
by a brave woman whose death we have lately mourned, EUen 
Wdkmson. She was out and about in the shelters at all hours of 
the day and mglit and took a prominent part m the orgamsation 
of the Fire Guard. TheWomen’s Voluntary Services, under the 
inspinng leadership of Lady Readmg, also played an mvaluable 
part. 

"k "k "k "k it 

I was glad diat, if any of our aties were to be attacked, the 
brunt should fall on London. London was hkc some huge pre- 
histonc animal, capable of endunng temblc mjunes, mangled and 
bleedmg from many wounds, and yet preservmg its hfe and 
movement The Anderson shelters were widespread m the 
workmg-class districts of two-storey houses, and everything was 
done to make them habitable and to dram them m wet weather. 
Later the Morrison shelter was developed, which was no more 
than a heavy kitchen table made of steel with strong wire sides, 
capable of holding up the rums of a small house and thus givmg 
a measure of protection Many owed their Uves to it. For the 
rest, “London could take it”. They took all they got, and could 
have taken more. Indeed, at this time we saw no end but the 
demolition of the whole Metropohs. Stdl, as I pomted out to the 
House of Commons at the time, the law of dimimshmg returns 
operates m the case of the demohtion of large cities. Soon many 
of the bombs would only fall upon houses already ruined and 
only make the rubble jump. Over large areas there would be 
nothmg more to bum or destroy, and yet human beings might 
make their homes here and there, and carry on their work with 
infhute resource and fortitude. At this tune anyone would have 
been proud to be a Londoner. The admiration of the whole 
country was given to London, and all the other great atics m the 
land braced themselves to take their bit as and when it came and 
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not to be outdone. Indeed, many persons seemed envious of 
London’s distinction, and quite a number came up from the 
country in order to spend a lught or two m town, share the 
risk, and “sec the fun”. We had to check tins tendency for 
administrative reasons. 


***** 

As we could sec no reason why the hostile bombing of London 
should not go on throughout the war, it was necessary to make 
long-term plans for safely housing the Central Government 
machine. 


Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 22,x.40 

I We now know the probable limits of the enemy air attack on 
London, and that it will be severe and protracted It is probable indeed 
that the bombmg of Whitehall and the centre of Government will be 
contmuous until all old or insecure buildings have been demolished 
It IS therefore necessary to provide as soon as possible accommodation 
m the strongest houses and buildmgs that exist, or arc capable of being 
fortified, for the large nucleus staffs and personnel connected with the 
governing machine and the essential Mimsters and departments con- 
cerned m the conduct of the war. This becomes inevitable as a conse- 
quence of our deasion not to be beaten out of London, and to release 
to tile War Office or other departments the accommodation hitherto 
reserved m the West of England for the Black Move. We must do one 
thmg or the other, and, having made our deasion, carry it out 
thoroughly 


2 The accommodation at “Paddock” is quite unsiutcd to tlic 
conditions winch have arisen. The Wax Cabinet cannot hvc and work 
there for weeks on end, while Icavmg the great nait of ihcir staffs less 
weU provided for than they are now in Whitehall Apart from the 
Citadel of Paddock, there is no adequate accommodation or shelter, 
and anyone living m Neville Court would have to be running to and 
fro on every Jim Crow wammg “Paddock” should be treated as a 
ast resort, and m the meantime should be used by some department 

not needed in the very centre of London 

3 Nearly all the Government buildmgs and the slielters beneath 
ffiem are either wholly uiisafe or incapable of resisting a diicct hit 
Tlie older buildmgs, hke the Trewury, fall to pieces, as we have seen, 
and the shelters bencatli them offer no trustworthy protection Tlic 
Foreign Office and Board ofTrade blocks on cither side of Kitiu Charles 
Street are strongly built and give a considerable measure of protection 
m their basements I have approved the provision of a substantial 
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measure of overhead cover above the War Room and Central War 
Room offices, and Home Forces location m the Board of Trade build- 
ing. This will take a month or six weeks, with perpetual hammering 
We must press on with this But even when flmshed it will not be 
proof Richmond Terrace is quite madequately protected, and essential 
work suffers from conditions prevaihng there. The Board of Trade 
have been invited to move to new piemises, and certainly the bulk of 
their staff should find accommodation out of London However, tins 
move of the Board of Trade must be considered as part of the gencial 
plan 

4. There are several strong modern buildings m London, of steel 
and cement construction, built with an eye to air-raid conditions 
These should immediately be prepared to receive the War Cabmet and 
Its Secretariat, and also to provide safe living accommodation for the 
essential Ministers We need not be afraid of having too much accom- 
modation, as uicreasing numbers will certainly have to be provided for 
It IS essential that the central work of the Government should proceed 
under conditions which ensure its efficiency 

5. I have already asked for alternative accommodation for Parlia- 
ment. The danger to both Houses dunng their sessions is serious, and it 
IS only a question of time before these buildings and chambers are 
struck. We must hope they will be struck when not occupied by their 
Members The protection provided below the Houses of Parliament 
IS totally madequatc against a diiect hit. The Palace of Westnunster 
and the Whitehall aiea is an obvious prime target of the enemy, and I 
dare say alieady more than fifty heavy bombs have fallen in the neigh- 
bourhood The Cabmet has already favoured the idea of a tiial trip 
bemg made by the Houses of Parhament m some alternative accom- 
modation I propose to ask for an adjournment from Thursday next 
for a foitmght, by winch time it is hoped some plan can be made in 
London for their meeting 

6 I considei that a War Cabinet Minister, who should keep in close 
touch with the Chancellor oftlic Exchequer, should be entrusted with 
the general direction and supervision of the important and extensive 
works which are requiied, and that Lord Reitli and his department 
should work for this purpose under Cabinet supervision If my 
colleagues agree, I will ask Lord Beaveibrook, who has already con- 
cerned himself m the matter, to take general charge 

Lord Beaverbrook was thus entrusted with the task of making 
a large numbei of bomb-proof stiongholds capable of housing 
the whole essential staffs of many departments of State, and a 
dozen of them, several connected by tunnels, survive in London 
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to-day. Some of these were not finislied till long after the aero- 
plane raids were over, and few were used during the pilotless- 
aircraft and rocket attacks which came in 1944 and 1945. How- 
ever, although these buildings were never used for the purposes 
for winch they were prepared, it was good to feel we had them 
under our lee. The Admiralty on their own constructed the vast 
monstrosity which weighs upon the Horse Guards Parade, and 
the demolition of whose twenty-foot-thick steel and conciete 
walls will be a problem for future generations when we reach a 
safer world. 

* ★ * * ★ 

Towards the middle of October Josiah Wedgwood began to 
make a fuss in Parliament about my not havmg an absolutely 
bomb-proof shelter for the mght raids He was an old friend of 
imne, and had been grievously wounded in the Dardanelles. He 
had always been a smgle-taxer. Later he broadened his views on 
taxation and jomed the Labour Party. His brother was the Chair- 
man of the Railway Executive Committee. Before the war they 
had had the foresight to construct a considerable miderground 
office in Piccaddly. It was seventy feet below the surface and 
covered with strong, high buildmgs Although one bomb had 
penetrated eighty feet m marshy subsoil, there was no doubt this 
depth with buddings overhead gave safety to anyone m it. 1 
began to be pressed from all sides to resort to this shelter for 
slecpmg purposes Eventually I agreed, and from the middle of 
October till the end of the year I used to go there once the filing 
had started, to transact my evemng business and sleep undisturbed 
One felt a natural compunction at having much more safety than 
most other people, but so many pressed me tliat I let them have 
their way After about forty nights m the railway shelter the 
Amiexe became stronger, and I moved back to it. Here during 
the rest of the war my wife and I hved comfortably. We felt 
confidence m this solid stone building, and oidy on very rare 
occasions went down below the armour. My wife even hung 
up our few pictures in the sitting-room, which I had thought it 
better to keep bare Her view prevailed and was justified by the 
event. From the roof near the cupola of the Annexe there was 
a splendid view of London on clear nights They made a place 
for me with light overhead cover from sphnters, and one could 
walk m the moonlight and watch the fireworks. In 1941 I used 
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to take some of my American visitors up there from time to 
time after dinner. They were always most interested. 

A- * * * ★ 

On the night of November 3 for the first time m nearly two 
months no alarm sounded in London The silence seemed quite 
odd to many. They wondered what was wrong. On the foUow- 
mg night the enemy’s attacks were widely dispersed throughout 
the Island; and tins continued for a wlnle. There had been an- 
other change m the policy of the German offensive. Although 
London was stdl regarded as the prmcipal target, a major effort 
was now to be made to cripple the mdustrial centres of Britain 
Special squadrons had been tramed, with new navigational de- 
vices, to attack specific key centres. For mstance, one formation 
was trained solely for the destruction of the Rolls-Royce aero- 
engme works at Hilhngton, Glasgow All this was a makeshift 
and interim plan The mvasion of Britam had been temporarily 
abandoned, and the attack upon Russia had not yet been mounted, 
nor was expected outside Hitler’s intimate circle. The remammg 
wmter months were therefore to be for the German Air Force a 
period of experiment, both in techmeal devices m mght-bombmg 
and in attacks upon British sea-borne trade, together with an 
attempt to break down our production, mihtary and civil They 
would have done much better to have stuck to one thing at a 
time and pressed it to a conclusion But they were aheady baffled 
and for the time bemg unsure of themselves. 

These new bombmg tactics began with the bhtz on Coventry 
on the mght of November 14. London seemed too large and 
vague a target for decisive results, but Goering hoped that pro- 
vincial cities or mumtions centres might be effectively obhterated. 
The raid started early m the dark hours of the 14th, and by dawn 
nearly five hundred German aircraft had dropped six hundred 
tons of high explosives and thousands of mcendiaries. On the 
whole this was the most devastatmg raid winch we sustamed. The 
centre of Coventry was shattered, and its hfe for a spell com- 
pletely disrupted. Four hundred people were killed and many 
more seriously mjured The German radio proclaimed that our 
other cities would be similarly “Coventrated”. Nevertheless the 
all-iniportant aero-engine and machme-tool factories were not 
brought to a standstill, nor was the population, hitherto untried 
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in the ordeal of bombing, put out of action. In less than a week 
an emergency reconstruction committee did wonderful work in 
lestonng the hfc of the aty. 

On November 15 the enemy switched back to London with a 
very heavy raid m full moonlight. Much damage was done, 
espeaahy to churches and other monuments. The next target 
was Birmingham, and three successive raids from the 19th to the 
23nd of November mflicted much destruction and loss of hfe. 
Nearly eight hundred people were killed and over two thousand 
injured, but the life and spirit ofBirmingham survived tins ordeal 
When I visited the city a day or two later to mspect its factories, 
and see for myself what had happened, an mcident, to me charm- 
mg, occurred. It was the dmner-hour, and a very pretty young 
gul ran up to the car and threw a box of cigars mto it. I stopped 
at once and she said: “I won the prize this week for the highest 
output. I only heard you were coming an hour ago ” The gift 
must have cost her two or three pounds. I was very glad (in my 
offiaal capaaty) to give her a kiss. I then went on to sec the long 
mass grave m winch so many citizens and their children had been 
newly buried The spint of Birmingham shone brightly, and its 
nulhon inliabitants, highly organised, consaous and compiehend- 
mg, rode high above theur physical suffermg. 

Durmg the last week of November and the begmnmg of 
December the weight of the attack shifted to the ports. Bristol, 
Southampton, and above all Liverpool, were heavdy bombed 
Later on Plymouth, Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and 
other mumtions centres passed through the fire undaunted. It did 
not matter where the blow struck, the nation was as sound as the 
sea is salt. 

The chmax raid of these weeks came once more to London, on 
Sunday, December 39 All the pamfuUy-gatliercd German ex- 
perience was expressed on this occasion It was an incendiary 
classic. The weight of the attack was concentrated upon the City 
of London itself. It was timed to meet the dcad-low-water hour. 
The water-mains were broken at the outset by very heavy high- 
explosive parachute-mines Nearly fifteen hundred fires had to 
be fought. The damage to railway stations and docks was serious. 
Eight Wren churches were destroyed or damaged. The Guild- 
hall was smitten by fire and blast, and St Paul’s Cathedral was 
only saved by heroic exertions. A void of rum at the very centre 
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of the British world gapes upon us to this day. But when the 
Kmg and Queen visited the scene they were received with en- 
thusiasm far exceedmg any Royal festival. 

Durmg this prolonged ordeal, of which several months were 
still to come, the Kang was constantly at Buckingham Palace 
Proper shelters were being constructed m the basement, but all 
this took time Also it happened several times that His Majesty- 
arrived from Wmdsor in the imddle of an air raid. Once he and 
the Queen had a very narrow escape. I have His Majesty’s per- 
mission to record the mcident m his own words. 

Friday, September 13, 1940 

We -went to London [from Wmdsor] and found an air raid in 
progress The day was very cloudy and it was raining hard The 
Queen and I went upstairs to a small sitting-room overlookmg the 
Quadrangle (I could not use my usual sittmg-room owmg to the 
broken wmdows by former bomb damage) All of a sudden we heard 
the zoommg noise of a divmg aircraft gettmg louder and louder, and 
then saw two bombs falhng past the opposite side of Buckingham 
Palace mto the Quadrangle. We saw the flashes and heard the detona- 
tions as they burst about eighty yards away The blast blew m the 
wmdows opposite to us, and two great craters had appeared m the 
Quadrangle. From one of these craters water from a burst mam was 
pourmg out and flowing into the passage through the broken wmdows 
The whole tlimg happened m a matter of seconds, and we were very 
quickly out mto the passage There were six bombs' two m the 
Forecourt, two m the Quadrangle, one wrecked the Chapel, and one 
in the garden 

The Kmg, who as a sub-heutenant had served m the Battle of 
Jutland, was exhilarated by all this, and pleased that he should be 
sharmg the dangers of his subjects m the capital. I must confess 
that at the time neither I nor any of my colleagues were aware of 
the peril of this particular mcident Had the wmdows been closed 
mstead of open the whole of the glass would have sphntered mto 
the faces of the Kmg and Queen, causmg terrible mjuries. So 
little did they make of it all that even I, who saw them and their 
entourage so frequently, only reahsed long afterwards when 
making mqumes for writmg this book what had actually hap- 
pened. 

In those days we viewed witli stem and tranquil gaze the idea 
of gomg down fightmg amid the rums of Whitehall. His Majesty 
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had a shootmg-range made m the Bvtckmghani Palace gaiden, 
at which he and other members of his family and Ins cquciiTCS 
practised assiduously with pistols and tommy-guns Piescntly I 
brought the King an American short-range carbine, from a 
number which had been sent to me. This was a very good 
weapon 

About tins tune the King changed his piacticc of receiving me 
111 a formal weekly audience at about five o’clock, which had 
pievailed during my fust two months of office It was now 
aiiangcd that I should lunch with him every Tuesday. This was 
certainly a very agreeable method of transacting State business, 
and sometimes the Queen was present On scveial occasions wc 
all had to take our plates and glasses in our hands and go down to 
the shelter, winch was makuig progress, to finish our meal The 
weekly luncheons became a legulai institution After the first 
few months His Majesty decided th.it all servants should be ex- 
cluded, and that wc should help ouisclvcs and help each ocher. 
During the foui and a half yeais that this continued I became 
awaie of the extraoidinaiy diligence with which the King read 
.ill the telegrams .and public documents submitted to him. Under 
the Biitish constitutional system the Sovereign has a right to be 
made acquainted with cvciything for which his Ministers aic 
lesponsible, and has an unlimited right of giving counsel to his 
Goveiiiment I was most caicful that everything should be laid 
before the King, and at our weekly meetings he fiequcntly 
showed that he had mastered p.apcrs which I had not yet dealt 
with It was a great help to Britain to have so good a King and 
Queen in those fateful yeais, and as a convinced upholder of 
constitutional monaichy I valued as a signal honoiii the giacious 
intimacy with which I, as first Minister, was treated, foi which I 
suppose there has been no precedent since the d.iys of Queen 
Anne and Marlborough during his yeais of power 

***** 

Tins bungs us to the end of the year, and foi the sake of coii- 
tiiimty I have gone ahead of the general war. The reader will 
leaiise that all this clatter and storm was but an accompaniment 
to the cool processes by which our war effort was maintained and 
0111 policy and diplomacy conducted Indeed, I must iccoid that 
at t le summit these injuries, failing to be moital, were a positive 
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Stimulant to clarity of view, faitlifiil comradeship, and judiaous 
action It would be miwise however to suppose that if the attack 
had been ten or twenty times as severe' — or even perhaps two or 
tliree times as severe — the healthy reactions I have described 
would have followed. 
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THE WIZARD WAR 


A HiMen Conjlict - Lindemanns Seri'ices - Progiess of Radar - The 
Ceunan Beam -Mr Jones’i Tale - Ptincipk of the Split Beam or 
Kiiichehem - TivLting the Beam - Goei lag’ s Purhluid Olutiiiacy ~ 
The X Appaiatus - Coveiitiy, Novemhei 14-15 - The Decoy Pirei - 
The Y Appaiatus Forestalled - Fnisfi ation of the Lvftniafe - 
Tiiiimph of British Science - Our Purthei Plans - The Rochet Bat- 
teries - Geiiei al Pile’s Command and the Air Defences of Gieat 
Britain - The Aeiial Mine Cuitains- The Proximity Fuze - The 
Pi aspect of Counter-attack - The Expansion of Our Defence Measure 


• I ] ^dilNQ die human struggle between the Butish and 
I J Geiman An Forces, between pdot and pilot, between A A. 
X — X batteries and aircraft, between lutblcss bombing and tlie 
fortitude of the Biitish people, anodier conflict was going on step 
by step, month by mouth This was a sccict wai, whose battles 
were lost ot won uukiiown to the public, and only with difticulty 
IS it comprehended, even now, by those outside the small high 
scientific ciiclcs coiiceiiicd No such waifaie had evei been 
waged by moital incii The tcinis 111 which it could be lecoulcd 
01 tallced about were unintelligible to oidinaiy folk Yet if we 
had not iiiasteied its piofound meaning and used its mysteiies 
even while we saw them only in the glimpse, all the cilbits, all the 
prowess of the fighting aiinieii, all the biaveiy and saciificcs of 
the people, would have been in vain Unless liiitish science had 
proved siiperioi to Gciniaii, and unless its strange, sinistci re- 
souiccs had been eflhctivcly bi ought to bear on the struggle for 
survival, we might well have been defeated, and, being defeated 
destroyed ' 

A wiL wiotc ten years ago "The leaders of thought have 
reached the houzons of human reason, but all the wires are down, 
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and they can only commuiucate with us by unintelligible signals ” 
Yet upon the discerning of lliese signals, and upon the ta&ng of 
r igh t and timely action on the impressions received, depended 
our national fate and much else I knew nothmg about science, 
but I knew something of scientists, and had had much piacticc as 
a Munster in handling thmgs I did not understand I had, at any 
rate, an acute military perception of what would help and what 
would hurt, of what would cure and of what would kill My 
four years’ work upon the Air Defence Research Committee had 
made me famihar with the outhnes of Radai problems. I thcie- 
fore immeised myself so far as my faculties allowed in this 
Wizard War, and strove to make sure that all that counted 
came without obstruction or neglect at least to the threshold 
of action. There were no doubt greater scientists than Frederick 
Liiidemann, though his ciedcntials and genius command icspect 
But he had two qualifications of vital consequence to me 
First, as these pages have sho-wn, he was my trusted friend and 
confidant of twenty years Together we had watched the ad- 
vance and onset of world disaster Together we had done our 
best to soimd the alarm And now we were in it, and I had the 
power to guide and arm our effort. How could I have the 
knowledge’ 

Here came the second of his qualities Lindemann could 
decipher the signals from the experts on the far horizons and 
explain to me m lucid, homely terms what the issues weic There 
are only twenty-four hours m the day, of which at least seven 
must be spent in sleep and three in eating and lelaxation Anyone 
in my position would have been ruined if he had attempted to 
dive mto depths winch not even a hfetime of study could plumb. 
What I had to grasp were the practical lesults, and just as Linde- 
maim gave me Ins view for all it was worth m this field, so I made 
sure by turnmg on my powei-relay that some at least of these 
terrible and mcomprehensible truths emerged m executive 
decisions. 

Progress in every branch of Radar was constant and unceasuig 
during 1939, but even so the Battle of Britam, from July to 
September 1940, was, as I have described, fought mainly by eye 
and ear. I comforted myself at first m these months with the hope 
that the fogs and mist and cloud which accompany the British 
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Winter and shroud the Island with a mantle would at least give a 
great measuie of protection agamst accurate bombing by day 
and still more in darkness 

For some tune the German bombers had navigated largely by 
radio beacons Scores of these were planted like lighthouses in 
various parts of the Continent, each with its own call-sign, and 
the Germans, usmg ordinary directional wireless, could fix their 
position by the angles from winch any two of these transmissions 
came To counter this we soon installed a number of stations 
winch we called “Meacons”. These picked up the Gciman 
signals, amplified them, and sent them out again from somewhere 
in England The result was that the Germans, Hying to home on 
their beams, were often led astray, and a number of hostile aircraft 
were lost m this manner Certainly one German bomber landed 
voluntarily m Devonshire t hinking it was Fiance. 

However, m June I received a painful shock Professor Linde- 
mann reported to me that he believed the Geinians were prepar- 
ing a device by means of which they would be able to bomb by 
day or mglit whatever the wcathei. It now appeared that the 
Germans had developed a radio beam winch, like an invisible 
searchlight, would guide the bonibeis with considerable precision 
to their target The beacon beckoned to the pilot, the beam 
pointed to the target They might not hit a particular factory, 
but they could certainly hit a city or town. No longer thcrcfoie 
had we only to fear the moonlight nights, in which oui fighters 
could sec at any late as well as the enemy, but we must even 
expect the heaviest attacks to be delivered in cloud and fog 

Lmdemann told me also that there was a way of hcnding the 
beam if we acted at once, but that I must sec some of the scientists, 
particulaily the Deputy Director of Intelligence Research at the 
Air Ministry, Dr. R, V Jones, a foimcr pupil of his at Oxford 
Accoidingly, with anxious mmd I convened on June 21 a special 
meeting in the Cabinet Room, at which about fifteen persons 
weie present, including Sii Henry Tizaid and various Air Force 
commanders. A few minutes late, a youngish man~who, as I 
^terwards learned, had thought his sudden summons to the 
Cabinet Room must be a practical joke— hurried m and took his 
seat at the bottom of the table According to plan, I invited Inm 
to open the discussion 

Foi some months, he told ns, Jmits had been coming from all 
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sorts of souices on the Continent that the Germans had some 
novel inode of mght-bombuig on which they placed great hopes. 
In some way it seemed to be Imked with the code-word Knicke- 
bem, winch our Intelligence had several times mentioned without 
being able to explam At first it had been thought that the enemy 
had got agents to plant beacons ui our cities on which then 
bombers could home; but tins idea had proved untenable Some 
weeks before two or three curious squat towers had been photo- 
graphed m odd positions near the hostile coast. They did not 
seem the right shape for any known form of radio or Radar. Nor 
were they m places winch could be explained on any such hypo- 
thesis. Recently a German bomber had been shot down with 
apparatus winch seemed more elaborate than was reqiured for 
mght-landmg by die ordinary Lorenz beam, winch appeared to 
be die only Icnown use for wliich it might be uitendcd. For this 
and various other reasons, which he wove together mto a cumula- 
tive argument, it looked as if the Germans rmght be plannuig to 
navigate and bomb on some sort of system of beams A few days 
before under cross-exaimiiation on these lines a German pilot 
had broken down and adnntted that he had heard that something 
of the sort was ui the wind Such was the gist of Dr Jones’s tale 
For twenty minutes or moie he spoke m quiet tones, unrolhng 
Ins chain of circumstantial evidence, the hke of which for its con- 
vmcing fascination was never surpassed by tales of Sherlock 
Holmes or Monsieur Lecoq. As I listened the Ingoldsby 
jmgled ui my mmd: 

But now one Mr. Jones 
Comes forth and depones 

That, fifteen years since, he had heard certain groans 
On his way to Stone Henge (to examme the stones 
Described in a work of the late Sir Jolni Soane’s), 

That he’d followed the moans, 

And led by their tones, 

Fomid a Raven a-picking a Drummer-boy’s bones’ 

When Dr. Jones had fuushed there was a general air of mcie- 
duhty. One high authority asked why the Germans should use a 
beam, assummg that such a thmg was possible, when they had 
at their disposal all the ordmary facilities of navigation. Above 
twenty thousand feet the stars were nearly always visible All our 
own pilots were laboriously trained m navigation, and it was 
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dio Light they found then way about and to their targets very well 
Others round the table appeared concerned. 

**•*•** 

I will now explain in the kind of teiins which I personally can 
understand how the Geiman beam woikcd and how wc twisted 
It Like the searchlight beam, the ladio beam cannot be made 
very sharp, it tends to spread, but if what is called the “split 
beam” method is used considciable accuiacy can be obtained 
Let us imagine two seaichlight beams paiallcl to one anothci, 
both flickering m such a way that the left-hand beam comes on 
exactly when the right-hand beam goes out, and vice vciia. If an 
attacking aircraft was exactly m the centre between the two 
beams, the pilot’s couise would be contmuously illuminated, but 
if It got, say, a little bit to the tight, nearer the ccntic of the i ight- 
hand beam, this would become the stronger and the pilot would 
observe the flickering light, which was no guide By keeping in 
the position wheie he avoided the flickeiiiigs he would be flying 
exactly down the middle, wlicic the light fiom both beams n 
equal And this middle path would guide him to the taigi t Two 
split beams from two stations could be anniigcd to cioss" ovci any 
town m the Midlands oi Southern England The Gcinian an man 
had only to fly along one beam untiriie deteeted the second, and 
then to di op his bombs Q E D ' 

This was the principle of the split beam and the cclcbiated 
“Knickcbem” apparatus, upon which Goermg founded his hopes, 
and the Ltiftwalfe were taught to believe that the bombing of 
English cities could be maintained iii sjsite of clotitl, fog, and 
darkness, and with all the immunity, alike fiom guns and iiitci- 
cepting fighters, which these gave to the attacker With their 
logical minds and dehbeiate laigc-scalc planning, the Geiman 
High All Command staked their fortunes in this sphere on a 
device which, like the magnetic mine, they thouglit would do us 
in. Theiefore they did not tioiiblc to tram the oidiiiary bomber 
pilots, as ours had been ttamed, in the difficult art of navigation. 
A far simpler and surer method, lending itself to dull and large 
numbers, producing results wholesale by iricsistiblc science, 
attracted a ike their minds and then nature The Geiman pilots 
toliowed the beam as the German [>eoplc followed the Fuehrer, 
iney had nothing else to follow 
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But, duly forewarned, and acting on the instant, the simple 
British had the answer By erecting the proper stations in good 
time ui our own country we could jam the beam This would of 
couise have been almost immediately realised by the enemy 
There was another and superior alternative We could put a 
repeating device in such a position that it strengthened the signal 
from one half of the split beam and not from the other. Thus the 
hostile pilot, trying to fly .so that the signals fiom both halves of 
the split beam weic equal, would be deflected from the true 
course. The cataract of bombs which would have shattered, or 
at least tormented, a city would fall fifteen or twenty miles away 
in an open field. Being master, and not having to argue too 
much, once I was convinced about the prmciples of this queer and 
deadly game I gave all the necessary orders that very day in June 
for the existence of the beam to be assumed, and for all counter- 
measures to receive absolute priority. The slightest leluctance oi 
deviation m carrying out this policy was to be leported to me 
With so much going on I did not trouble the Cabinet, or even 
the Chiefs of Staff If I had cncountcied any seiions obstiuction 
I should of couise have appealed and told a long stoiy to these 
friendly tribunals This however was not necessary, as in this 
Imuted and at that time almost occult circle obedience was forth- 
coming with alacrity, and on the fringes all obstructions could be 
swept away. 

About August 23 the fust new Eaiickebein stations, near Dieppe 
and Cherbourg, were trauied on Birmingham, and a large-scale 
mght offensive began We had of course our “teething tioubles” 
to get through, but within a few days the Knickcbcin beams were 
deflected or jammed, and for the next two months, the critical 
months of Septenibei and Octobei, the German bombcis wan- 
dered around England bombing by guesswork, 01 else being 
actually led astray. 

One mstaiice happened to come to my notice. An officer m my 
Defence Office sent his wife and two young children to the 
country durmg the London raids Ten miles away from any 
town they were much astonished to see a senes of cnoimous 
explosions occurrmg three fields away They counted over a 
hundred heavy bombs They wondered what the Germans could 
be aimmg at, and thanked God they weie spared. The officer 
mentioned the incident the next day, but so closely was the secret 
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kept, SO narrow was the circle, so Inghly speciahsed the informa- 
tion, that no satisfactory explanation could be given to him, even 
in his intimate position The very few who knew exchanged 
celestial grins 

The German air crews soon suspected that tlien beams were 
being mauled There is a story that during these two months 
nobody had the courage to tell Gociing that his beams were 
twisted or jammed. In his ignoiance he pledged himself that this 
was impossible Special lectures and warnings were delivcicd to 
the German Air Force, assurmg them that the beam was infallible, 
and that anyone who cast doubt on it would be at once tin own 
out W^e suffered, as has been desciibed, heavily under the Blitz, 
and almost anyone could Int London anyhow. Of course there 
would in any case have been much inaccuracy, but the whole 
German system of bombing was so much distuibed by oiii 
counter-measures, added to the normal peicentage ofeiior, that 
not moie than onc-fifth of then bombs fell within the target areas 
We must regard this as the equivalent of a considerable victoiy, 
because even the fifth pait of the German bombing, which we 
got, was quite enough for our comfoit and occupation. 

***** 

The Germans, after internal conflicts, at last revised their 
methods It happened, fortunately for them, that one of their 
formations, Kampf Gruppe loo, was using a special beam of its 
own It called its equipment the “X appaiatus”, a name of 
mystery winch, when we came across it, thicw up an intiiguing 
challenge to our Intelligence. By the nuddle of September we 
had found out enough about it to design countcr-mcasuics, but 
tins particular jamnung equipment could not be produced for a 
further two months In consequence Kampf Gruppe loo could 
still bomb with accuracy. The enemy hastily foiined a pathfinder 
group from it, winch they used to raise fires in the taiget area 
by mcendiary bombs, and these became the gmde for die rest of 
the de-Kinckebemed Luftwaffe 

Coventry, on Novembei 14-15, was the first target attacked 
by the new method Although our new jainmmg had now 
started, a technical error prevented it from becoming effective 
for aiiothei few inondis Even so our knowledge of the beams 
was helpful From die settmgs of the hostile beams and die 
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times at which they played we could forecast the target and the 
time, loutc, and height of attack. Our night fighters had, alas! at 
tins date neither the numbers noi the equipment to make much 
use of the infoiniatioii It was neveithclcss invaluable to our fire- 
fighting and othei Civil Defence services These could often be 
eoncentiated m the thicatencd aiea and special warnings given to 
the population befoie the attack started Presently oui countei- 
measures improved and caught up with the attack Mcanwlnle 
decoy fires, code-named “Starfish”, on a very large scale were 
hghted by us with the light timing m suitable open places to 
lead the mam attack astray, and these sometimes achieved remaik- 
able results. 

By the beginning of 1941 we had mastered the “X apparatus”; 
but the Germans were also thinking haid, and about this time 
they brought m a new aid called the “Y appaiatus”. Whereas the 
two earlier systems had both used cross beams over the target, the 
new system used only one beam, together with a special method 
of range-finding by radio, by which the airciaft could be told 
how far it was along the beam When it reached the correct 
distance it dropped its bombs. By good fortune and the genius 
and devotion of all concerned, we had divined the exact method 
of working the “Y apparatus” some months befoie the Germans 
were able to use it m operations, and by the time they were ready 
to make it then pathfinder we had the power to render it useless 
On the very fust night when the Germans committed themselves 
to the “Y appaiatus” our new counter-measriies came into action 
against them. The success of our efforts was manifest from the 
aciimonious remarks heaid passing between the pathfmding 
aircraft and then controlling ground stations by our listening 
instruments. The faith of the enemy air crews in their new device 
was thus shattered at the outset, and after many failiiics the 
method was abandoned The bombing of Dublin on the night 
of May 30, 1941, may well have been an unforeseen and unin- 
tended lesult of our mteiferencc with “Y”. 

Geneial Martini, the German cliicf m tins sphere, has smee the 
war adimtted that he had not realised soon enough that the “high- 
frequency war” had begun, and that he mrderrated the British 
Intelligence and counter-measures organisation. Our exploitation 
of the strategic errors which he made in the Battle of the Beams 
diverted enoimous numbeis of bombs from our cities during a 
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period when all other means of defence had either failed or were 
still in then childhood. These were however lapidly improving 
under the piessuie of potentially mortal attack Since the begin- 
ning of the war we had brought into active production a form of 
air-borne Radar called A I , on which the Air Defence Research 
Committee liad fruitfully laboured fiom 1938 onwards, and with 
which It was hoped to detect and close on enemy bombers. This 
apparatus was too laige and too complicated for a pilot to operate 
himself It was therefore installed m two-seater Blenheims, and 
later 111 Beaufighters, m which the observer operated the Radar, 
and directed his pilot until the enemy aircraft became visible and 
could be fired on — usually at night about a hundred yards away. 

I had called this device 111 its early days “the Smeller”, and longed 
for Its arrival 111 action This was inevitably a slow process How- 
ever, It began A widespread method of ground-control inter- 
ception grew up and came into use The British pilots, with their 
terrible eight-gun batteries, in which camion-guns were soon to 
play their pait, began to close — no longer by chance but by 
system — upon the almost defenceless German bombeis 

The enemy’s use of the beams now became a positive advantage 
to us They gave clear warning of the time and diicction of the 
attacks, and enabled the mght-fighter squadions in the aieas 
affected and all their apparatus to come into action at full force 
and in good tune, and all the A. A batteries concerned to be fully 
manned and directed by their own intricate science, of which 
more later. Duiing March and April the stcadily-rismg rate of 
loss of German bombers had become a cause of serious concern 
to the German war chiefs The “erasing” of British cities had not 
been found so easy as Hitler had imagined. It was with relief 
that the German Air Force received their orders in May to break 
off the night attacks on Great Britain and to prepare for action m 
another theatre. 

Thus the three mam attempts to conquer Britain after the fall 
of France were successively defeated or pi evented The first was 
the decisive defeat of the German Air Force m the Battle of 
Britain during July, August, and September. Instead of destroy- 
ing the British Air Force and the stations and air factories on 
which It relied for its life and future, the enemy themselves, in 
spite of their preponderance m numbers, sustained losses which 
they could not bear Our second victory followed from our first. 
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The German failure to gam command of the air prevented the 
cioss-Channel mvasion. The piowess of our fighter pilots, and 
the excellence of the organisation which sustained them, had in 
fact rendered the same service — undei conditions indesciibably 
different — as Drake and his biavc little ships and hardy mariners 
had done three hundred and fifty years before, when, aftei the 
Spanish Armada was broken and dispersed, the Duke of Paima’s 
powerful army waited helplessly m the Low Countries for the 
means of crossing the Nariow Seas 

The third ordeal was the indiscriminate mght bombing of our 
cities m mass attacks This was oveicome and broken by the 
contmued devotion and skill of our fighter pilots, and by the 
fortitude and endurance of the mass of the people, and notably 
the Londoneis, who, together with the civil organisations winch 
upheld them, bore the brunt But these noble efforts in the high 
air and m the flaming streets would have been in vain if British 
science and British brains had not played the ever-memoiabi' 
and decisive part which this chapter records. 

★ ★ * * ★ 

There is a useful German saymg, “The trees do not grow up 
to the sky.” Nevertheless we had every reason to expect that the 
air attack on Britain would continue in an indefinite crescendo 
Until Hitler actually invaded Russia we had no right to suppose 
It would die away and stop. We therefore strove with might and 
mam to improve the measures and devices by which we had 
lutherto survived and to find new ones. The highest priority was 
assigned to all forms of Radar study and application. Scientists 
and techmcians were engaged and organised on a very large scale 
Labour and material was made available to the fullest extent 
Other methods of striking down die hostile bomber were sought 
tirelessly, and for many months to come these efforts were 
spurred by repeated, costly, and bloody raids upon our ports and 
aties. I will mention three developments, constantly referred to 
m the Appendices to this volume, in which, at Lindemann’s 
prompting and m the hght of what we had studied together on 
the All Defence Research Committee of pre-war years, I took 
special interest and used my authority. These were, first, the 
massed dischaige of lockets, as a icmforcement of our A A 
batteries, secondly, the laying of aerial mine curtams m the path 
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of a laiding foice by means of bombs with long wires dcsceiuling 
by parachutes; thirdly, the search for fuzes so sensitive that they 
did not need to Int their target, but would be set oft by merely 
passing neai an aircraft Of these three methods, on which we 
toiled with laige expenditure of our resources, some brief account 
must now be given 

None of these methods could come to fruition in 1940 At 
least a year stood between us and piacUc.il relief By the tunc 
we were ready to go into action with oui new apparatus and 
methods the enemy attack they were designed to meet tame sud- 
denly to an end, and foi nearly three years we enjoyed almost 
complete immunity fiom it. Clitics have thcrcfoic been disposed 
to underrate the value of these efforts, which cotikl only be 
proved by major trial, and in any case in no way obstructed other 
developments m the same sphere 


By itself beam-distoition was not enough Once having hit 
the coircct taiget, it was easy for the Ceiinan bombeis, unless 
they were confused by oui “Starfish” decoy fiics, to letuin again 
to the glow of the fucs they had lit the night bcfoie Somehow 
they must be clawed down For this wc dcvelojied two new 
devices, rockets and aerial mines By fitting oui A.A. battciies 
with Radar it was possible to predict the position of an enemv 
aircraft accurately enough, provided it coiuimiecl to (ly m a 
straight hne at the same speed, but this is hardly what experienced 
pilots do Of course they zigzagged 01 “weaved”, and this mcaiii 
that in the twenty 01 thuty seconds between fiung the gun and 
the explosion of the shell diey might well be half a mile or so 
horn the piedictcd point 

A wide yet intense burst of fiie round the picdic ted iiomt was 
an answei Combinations of a bundled guns would have been 
excellent, if the guns could have been produced and the battciies 
manned and ail put m the right place at the light time This was 
beyond human power to acliievc But a vciy simple, cheap alter- 
native was available in the rocket, or, as it had been called for 
seciecy, the Umotated Piojcctilc (UP.) Even befoic the war 

h. i S°T’ '"V" Rcscaich Commitlco, 

had developed z-mrh and 3-mch lockcls which (ould te-icli al- 
most as high .w OUI A.A. guns. The 3-incli locket earned a much 
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moie powerful waihcAci than a 3-iuch shell. Tt was not so accuiitt 
On the othei hand, locket piojectois had the inestimable advan- 
tage that they could be made vciy quickly and easily in enoimous 
numbeis witliout buidcning oui haid-drivcn gun factories 
Thousands of these U P. projcctois were made, and some millions 
of lomids of ammunition Gcncial Sn Fiedcnck Pile, an officer of 
great distinction, who was in command of our anti-aii craft 
ground defences throughout the war, and who was singulaily 
free from the distaste for novel devices so often found 111 pro- 
fessional soldiers, welcomed this accession to his strength He 
formed these weapons into huge batteries of mnety-six pro- 
jectors each, manned largely by the Home Guard, which could 
produce a concentrated volume of fiie fai beyond the power of 
A. A. artillery 

I worked in mcreasing intimacy throughout the war with 
General Pile, and always found him mgemous and serviceable 111 
the highest dcgice He was at his best not only in these days of 
expansion, when his command lose to a peak of over thicc 
hundred thousand men and women and two thousand four hun- 
dred guns, apart from the rockets, but also in the peiiod which 
followed after the air attack on Britain had been beaten off Heie 
was a time when Ins task was to liberate the largest possible num- 
bers of men from static defence by batteries, and, without 
diminishing the potential fuc-powci, to substitute the hugest pio- 
portion of women and Home Guard foi Regulars and tcclmicians 
But tins IS a story which must be told 111 its proper place. 

The task of General Pile’s conunand was not merely helped by 
the work of our scientists; as the battle developed then aid was the 
foundation on which all stood In the daylight attacks of the 
Battle of Britain the guns had accounted tor 296 enemy aircraft, 
and probably destroyed or damaged 74 moic. Bui the night raids 
gave them new problems which with then existing equipment of 
only seaichhghts and sound locators could not be suiiiiounted In 
foul months from October i only about seventy aircraft were 
destroyed. Radar came to the lescue. The first of these sets foi 
diiecting gunfire was used in October, and Mr Bcvin and I spent 
most of the night watching them. The searchlight beams were 
not fitted till December. However, much tiaimng and experience 
were needed in then use, and many modifications and rcfmemeiits 
in the sets themselves wcie found necessary Great efforts were 
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made in all this wide field, and the spring of 1941 brought a full 
reward 

Durmg the attacks on London m the first two weeks of May— 
the last of the German offensive— over seventy aircraft were 
destroyed, or more than the four wmter months had yielded. Of 
course in the meanwhile the number of guns had giown. In 
December there had been 1,400 heavy guns and 650 light, in May 
there were 1,687 heavy guns and 790 light, with about 40 rocket 
batteries * But the great increase in the effectiveness of our gun 
defences was due in its origin to the new inventions and technical 
improvements which the scientists put into the soldiers' hands, 
and of which the soldiers made such good use. 

*★■*** 

By the middle of 1941, when at last the rocket batteries began 
to come into service m substantial numbers, an attack had much 
diminished, so that they had few chances of proving themselves 
But when they did come into action the number of loiinds needed 
to brmg down an aircraft was little moic than that lequired by the 
enormously moie costly and scanty A A guns, of which we were 
so short. The rockets were good in themselves, and also an 
addition to our othei means of defence 

Shells or rockets alike are of course only effective if they reach 
the right spot and explode at the light moment Efforts were 
therefore made to produce aerial mines suspended on long wires 
floatmg down on parachutes which could be laid in the path of 
the enemy air squadrons It was impossible to pack these into 
shells. But a rocket, with much thinner walls, has more room. A 
certain amount of 3-inch rocket ammunition which could lay 
an aerial minefield on wires seven hundred feet long at heights 
up to twenty thousand feet was made and held ready for use 
against mass attacks on London. The advantage of such mine- 
fields over shell fire is of course that they remain lethal for any- 
thing up to a mmute For wherever the wing hits die wire it 
pulls up the mine until it reaches the aircraft and explodes There 
is thus no need for exact fuze-setting, as with ordinary shells 

Aerial mines could of course be placed in position by rockets 
laid by aircraft, or simply raised on small balloons. The last 
method was ardently supported by the Admiralty. In fact how- 

* See the table it the end of this chapter 
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evei the rockets were never bi ought into action on any con- 
siderable scale By the time they were manufactured in large 
numbers mass attacks by bombers had ceased. Nevertheless it was 
surprismg and foitunate that the Germans did not develop this 
counter to our mass-bombmg raids in the last three years of the 
war Even a few mine-laying aircraft would have been able to 
lay and maintain a minefield over any Gciman city, which would 
have taken a toll of our bombcis the moic deadly as numbers 
grew. 

★ * * ★ * 

There was another important aspect In 1940 the dive-bomber 
seemed to be a deadly threat to our ships and key factories One 
might thmk that ancraft diving on a ship would be easy to shoot 
down, as the gunnci can aim straight at them rvithorit making 
allowance for then motion. But an acioplane end on is a vety 
small target, and a contact fuze will work only m the raie event 
of a direct hit To set a time fuze so that the shell explodes at the 
exact moment when it is passing the airciaft is almost impossible. 
An erroi m timing of one-tenth of a second causes a miss of 
many hundreds of feet. It therefore seemed worth while to tiy 
to make a fuze which would detonate automatically when the pi 0- 
jcctilc passed neai to the target, whether rt actually hit it or not 

As thcic is little space in lire head of a shell the roomier Iicad of 
the 3-inch rocket was attractive While I was still at the Admualty 
ill 1940 we pressed this idea. Photo-electric (P.E.) cells were 
used which produced an eicctiical impulse whcncvei there was a 
change of light, such as the shade of tbc enemy plane By 
Febiuary 19.I-0 w'c had a model which I took to the Cabinet and 
showed my colleagues after one of our meetings When a match- 
box was thrown past the fuze it winked perceptibly with its 
demonstration lamp The cluster of Ministeis who gathered 
louiid, urcludmg the Prime Mimstci, weic powerfully impiessed 
But tlieic IS a long road between a giimacing model and an armed 
mass-piodticed robot Wc woikcd hard at the production of the 
so-called P E fuzes, but here again by the time they were ready m 
any quantity out danger and their hour had foi the moment passed 
Attempts were made in 1941 to design a similar pioximity fuze, 
using a tiny Radai set arranged to explode the warhead when the 
projectile passed near the aircraft Successful preliminary experi- 
ments were made, but before this fuze was developed m England 
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the Americans, to whom we imparted our knowledge, actually 
succeeded not only ui perfecting the instrument but in reduemg 
Its size so much that the whole tiling could be put into the head 
not merely of a rocket but of a shell These so-cahed “Proximity 
Fuzes”, made m the United States, were used in great numbers 
m the last year of the war, and proved potent against the small 
unmanned aircraft (Vi) with which we were assailed in 1944, 
and also in the Pacific against Japanese airciaft. 

The final phase of the “Wizard War” was of course the Radar 
developments and inventions required for our counter-attack 
upon Germany. These suggested themselves to some extent from 
our own experiences and defensive efforts The part they played 
will be described m future volumes In September 1940 we had 
nearly nine long months ahead of us of heavy battermg and 
suffering before the tide was to turn It may be claimed that while 
struggling, not without success, against the perils of the hour we 
bent our thoughts steadily upon the future, when better times 
might come 

AIR DEFENCE. GREAT BRITAIN 
EXPANSION 19(0-1941 


JUIY 1940 


Total. 1,200 
Made up of 
4 5-inch, 355 
3.7-inch static, 313 
3.7-inch mobile, 306 
3-1 neb, 226 

Total 587 
Made up of. 

Bofois, 273 
3-inch, 136 
(adapted for low 
shooting) 

20-mm Hispano, 38 
2-pdrs , 140 


DECEMBER I94O 

Meavy Guns 

Total' 1,450 
Made up of 
Static, 1,040 
Mobile, 410 


Light Guns 
Total' 650 


MAY 1941 


Total. 1,687 
Made up of. 
Static, 1,247 
Mobile, 440 


Total: 790 





JDLY 1940 

Nil 

Total' 3,932 

Total: 157 . 3^9 


DICEMBER T94O 

Rocket BArrERiES 
Nil 

Searchlights 

Personnel Strengtei 

Total. 269,000, 
including 6,000 
women (3,700 on 
batteries, 2,300 on 
H Q and 
adininistiative 
staJii) 


MAY 1941 
Total' About 40 

Total Ovci 4,500 
(not fully manned) 

Total 312,500, 
including 6,500 
women (3,500 on 
batteiy establisb- 
ments, 3,000 on 
HQ and 
adimuistrative 
staffs) 
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CHAPTER XX 


UNITED STATES DESTROYERS AND 
WEST INDIAN BASES 


My Appeal Jot Fifty Atnetican Destioyers - Loul Lothian’s 
Helpfulness - My Telegram to the President of July 31 - Oni Willing- 
ness to Lease Bases in the West Indies - My Objections to Baigaintng 
about the Fleet - Fnithei Telegiam to the Piesident of August 15 - 
The Piesident’s Statement - My Speech in Parliament of August 20 

- Telegram to Piesident of August 22 - And of August 25 - And 
of August 27 - Oh/ Final Offci - My Assinancc about the Fleet 

- Statement to Parliament of Septembei 5. 


O N May 15, as alieady uauated, I had in my fust telegram 
to tlie Piesident aftei becoming Piime Minister asked 
foi “the loan of forty 01 fifty of your older destioyeis to 
bridge the gap between what we have now and the large new 
construction wc put in hand at the beginning of the war. This 
time next year we shall have plenty. But if m the mteival Italy 
comes in against us with another hundred submarines wc may 
be strained to bieaking-point”. I leciuied to this m my cable of 
June II, after Italy had already declared war upon us “Nothing 
IS so important as for us to have the thirty or forty old destroyers 
you have already had reconditioned Wc can fit them vciy 
rapidly with our Asdics . The next six months are vital” 
At the end of July, when wc were alone and already engaged in 
the fateful aii-battlc, with the prospect of imimiiciit invasion 
behind It, I renewed my request I was well aware of the 
President’s goodwill and of Ins difficulties For that reason I had 
endeavoured to put bcfoie him, in the blunt terms of various 
messages, the perilous position which the United States would 
occupy if British lesistancc collapsed and Hitler became master of 
Europe, with all its dockyards and navies. 

¥ + ¥ ■IS •¥ 
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It was evident as tins discussion pioccedcd that the telegrams 
I had sent in June, dwelling on the grave consequences to the 
United States which might follow from the successful invasion 
and subjugation of the British Island, played a considciable part 
in high Amcncaii circles. Assurances were requested fioin 
Washington that the British Fleet would in no ciicumstanccs be 
handed over to the Geimans, We were veiy ready to give these 
assurances in the most solemn form. As we were ready to die, they 
cost nothing, I did not however wish, at this time, on what might 
be the eve of invasion and at the height of the air battle, to 
cncoiuagc the Germans with the idea that such contmgcncies had 
evei entered our minds Moreovci, by the end of August our 
position was vastly improved. The whole Regular Army was 
re-formed, and to a considerable extent leatmed. The Home 
Guard had come into active hfe We were inflicting heavy losses 
on the Geunan Air Force, and were far more than holding oui 
own. Every argument about invasion that had given me con- 
fidence in June and Jtdy was doubled before September 

■k it -k ■k 'k 

We had at this time in Washington a singularly gifted and 
influential Ambassador. I bad biown Philip Keir, w'ho had now 
succeeded as Marquess of Lothian, from the old days of Lloyd 
George in 1919 and before, and we had diftcrcd much and often 
from Versailles to Mtuiich and later As the tension of events 
mounted not only did Lothian develop a broad coinpiehension 
of the scene, but lus eye penetrated deeply. He had pondered on 
the grave implications of the messages I had sent to the Picsident 
dnimg the collapse of France about the possible fate of the British 
Fleet if England were invaded and conquered In tins he moved 
with the ruling mmds ui Washington, who were deeply per- 
turbed, not only by sympathy for Britain and her cause, but 
naturally even more by anxiety foi the life and safety of the 
United States 

Lothian was worried by the last words of my speech in the 
House of Commons on June 4, when I had said “Wc shall never 
suriendei, and even if, winch I do not fot a moment believe, this 
Island or a large pait of it were subjugated and statving, then 0111 
Empire beyond the seas, armed and guaided by the Biitish Fleet, 
would caiiy on the siiuggli, until, in God’s good time, the New 
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World, with all its powci and might, steps foith to the rescue and 
the liberation of the Old.” He thought these words had given 
encouiagement “to those who beheved that, even though Great 
Britain went under, the Fleet would somehow cioss the Atlantic 
to them”. The reader is aware of the different language I had been 
using behind the scenes. I had explamed my position at the time 
to the Foreign Secretary and to the Ambassador. 

Prime Minister to Laid Lothian 9 vi.4.0 

My last words in my speech were of course addressed primarily to 
Germany and Italy, to whom the idea of a war of continents and a 
long war are at present obnoxious, also to [the] Dominions, for whom 
we aie trustees I have nevertheless always had in mind youi point, 
and have laised it 111 various telegrams to President as well as to 
Mackenzie King If Great Britain broke mider invasion, a pro-German 
Government might obtain far easier terms from Germany by sur- 
rendering the Fleet, thus making Germany and Japan masters of the 
New World This dastaid deed would not be done by His Majesty’s 
present advisers, but if some Quisling Government were set up it is 
exactly what they would do, and perhaps the only thing they could do, 
and the President should bcai this veiy clcaily in mind You should 
talk to him in this sense and thus discourage any complacent assumption 
on United States’ pait that they will pick up the Mns of the Britisli 
Empiie by then piesent policy On the contiary, they run the terrible 
risk that their sea-powei will be completely over-matched Moreover, 
islands and naval bases to hold the United States in awe would ccitainly 
be claimed by the Nazis If we go down Hitler has a veiy good chance 
of conquering the world 

I hope the foregoing will be a help to you in your conversations. 

Nearly a month passed before any result cmciged Then came 
an encouraging telegram from the Ambassador FIc said (July 5-6) 
that informed American opinion was at last beginning to realise 
that they were in danger of losing the British Fleet altogether if 
the war went against us and if they remained neutral. It would 
however be extremely difficult to get American public opuuon to 
consider letting us have Ameiican destroyers unless it could be 
assuied that m the event of the United States entering tlie war the 
British Fleet or such of it as was afloat would cross the Atlantic if 
Great Britain were overrun. 

At the end of July, under the increasing pressure from so many 
angles at once, I took the matter up again 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 3i,vii 40 

It IS some time since I ventuied to cable personally to you, and many 
diiiigs, both good and bad, have happened in between. It has now 
become most uigeiU for you to let us have the destroyeis, motor-boats 
and flying-boats for which we have asked. The Geimaiis have the 
whole Flench coasthne fiom which to launch U-boats and dive-bomber 
attacks upon our trade and food, and in addition we must be constantly 
prepared to lepcl by sea action thieatencd invasion m the Nariow 
Waters, and also to deal with break-outs from Noiway towards 
Ireland, Iceland, Shetlands, and Faroes Besides this we have to keep 
control of the exits from the Mediterranean, and if possible the com- 
mand of that inland sea itself, and thus to prevent the war spreading 
seriously into Africa 

We have a large construction of destroyers and anti-U-boat craft 
coming forward, but the next tluee or four months open the gap of 
which I have previously told you. Latterly the air attack on our shipping 
has become injurious. In the last ten days we have had the following 
destroyeis sunk Brazen, Codrington, Delight, Wren, and the following 
damaged Beagle, Boreas, Brilliant, Grijfftn, Montrose, Walpole, Whit- 
shed, total, eleven. All this in advance of any attempt which may be 
made at invasion' Destroyers ate frightfully vulnerable to air bombing, 
and yet they must be held in the air-bombmg area to prevent sea- 
borne uivasion Wc could not sustain the present rate of casualties foi 
long, and if we camiot get a substantial leinforcement the whole 
fate of the war may be decided by this minor and easily-remediablc 
factor 

This is a frank account of our present situation, and 1 am confideni, 
now that you know exactly how we stand, that you will leave notiung 
undone to ensure that fifty or sixty of your oldest destroyers are sent 
to me at once I can fit them very quickly with Asdics and use them 
against U-boats on the Western Appioaches, and so keep the moic 
modern and better-gunned craft for the Narrow Seas against invasion 
Mr. President, with great respect I must tell you that in the long histoi) 
of the woild this is a tlung to do now Large construction is coming to 
me in 1941, but the crisis will be reached long before 1941 I knov 
you will do all in your power, but I feel entitled and bound to put the 
gravity and urgency of the position before you 

If the destroyers were given, the motor-boats and flying-boats, 
which would be invaluable, could surely come in behind them. 

I am begiiiiung to feel very hopeful about this war if we can get 
round the next three or four months The air is holding well We arc 
hitting that man hard, both m repelling attacks and in bombing 
Germany But the loss of destroyers by air attack may well be so 
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sciious as to bleak down our defence of the food and trade routes 
acioss the Atlantic. 

To-night the latest convoys of rifles, camion, and ammunition aie 
coming in Special tiains are waiting to take them to the tioops and 
Home Guaid, who will take a lot of killing bcfoic they give them up. 
I am suic that, with youi comprehension of the sc.i affaii, you will not 
let this crux of the battle go wrong for want of these destroyeis. 

Thiee days latci I telegraphed to oui Ambassadoi : 

3.vm 40 

[The] second alteinative, i e , [granting of] bases [m Biitish 
possessions], is agreeable, but we piefei that it should be on lease 
mdefnntely and not sale It is iindeistood that this will enable us to 
secure destroyers and flying-boats at once. You should let Colonel 
Knox and others know that a request on these lines will be agreeable 
to us . It IS, as you say, vital to settle quickly Now is the time 
when we want the destioycis Wc can fit tliem with Asdics 111 about 
ten days fiom the tunc they aic 111 oui hands, all preparations having 
been made Wc should also be picpaicd to give a number of Asdic sets 
to the United States Navy and assist 111 then installation nid explain 
their working Go ahead on these lines full steam 

Piofound and anxious consultations had taken place at Wash- 
ington, and in the first week of August the suggestion was made 
to us through Lord Lothian that the fifty old but reconditioned 
American destroyers which lay in tlic east coast Navy yaids 
might be tiaded off to us in exchange foi a sciics of bases in 
the West Indian islands, and also in Bermuda There was of 
couise no compaiisoii between the iiitiinsic value of these anti- 
quated and inefficient ciaft and the immense permanent strategic 
security afforded to the United States by the enjoyment of the 
island bases But the threatened invasion, the impoitancc of num- 
beis in the Nariow Seas, made our need clamant Moicover, the 
strategic value of these islands counted only against the United 
States. They were, 111 the old days, the stepping-stone by which 
America could be attacked from Europe 01 fiom England Now, 
with air-powei, it was all the more impoitant for American safety 
that they should be m friendly hands, 01 in then own. But the 
friendly hands might fail m the convulsive battle now beginning 
for the life of Biitain Believing, as I have always done, that the 
survival of Britain is bound up with the survival of the United 
States, It seemed to me and to my colleagues that it was an actual 
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advantage to have these bases m Ameiican. hands. I therefore did 
not look upon the question from any narrow British point of 
view 

There was another reason, wider and more powerful than 
either our need for the destroyers or the American need for the 
bases. The transfer to Gieat Britain of fifty American warslnps 
was a decidedly unneutial act by the United States It would, 
according to all the standards oflustory, havejustificd the German 
Government in declaring war upon them. The President judged 
that there was no danger, and I felt there was no hope, of tins 
simple solution of many difficulties It was Hitler’s inteiest and 
method to strike Ins opponents down one by one. The last thing 
he wished was to be drawn into war with the United States before 
he had finished with Biitam Neveithelcss the transfer of the 
destroyers to Britain m September 1940 was an event wliich 
brought the United States definitely nearer to us and to the war, 
and it was the fust of a long succession of increasingly uimeutral 
acts in the Atlantic winch were of the utmost service to us It 
marked the passage of the United States fioin being neutral to 
beuig non-belhgeieiit. Although Hitler could not affoid to 
resent it, all the world, as will be seen, understood the sigmficancc 
of the gesture. 

For all these reasons the War Cabinet and Parliament approved 
the policy of leasing the bases to obtain the destioyeis, piovided 
we could persuade the West Indian island Governments con- 
cerned to make what was to them a sciious sacrifice and dis- 
turbance of their hfc for the sake of the Empire. On August 6 
Lothian cabled that the President was anxious for an immediate 
reply about the future of the Fleet. He wished to be assured that 
if Britam were overrun the Fleet would continue to fight for the 
Empire overseas and would not eithci be suriendeied or sunk 
This was. It was said, the argument wlucli would have the most 
effect on Congiess in the question of destroyers The prospects of 
legislative action, he thought, were steadily improving. 

I expressed my own feehngs to the Foreign Secretary. 

7.V111 40 

The position is, I think, quite clear We have no intention of sur- 
rendering the Bi iiisli Fleet, 01 of sinking it voluntarily Indeed, such 
a fate is raoie likely to overtake the Gcniian Fleet — or what is loft of it 
The nation would not tolerate any discussion of what we should do if 
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our Island were ovcuiui. Such a discussion, peiliaps on the eve of an 
invasion, would be injiuious to pitbhc moiale, now so liigh More- 
over, we must never get into a position wheie the United States 
Government might say “We think the time has come for you to send 
your Fleet acioss the Atlantic in accordance with our understanding or 
agreement when we gave you the dcstioyeis ” 

We must refuse any declaiation such as is suggested, and confine 
the deal solely to the Colonial leases 

I now cabled to Lotlnan: 

7.VI11 40 

We need the fifty or sixty destroyers very much, and hope we 
shall obtain them In no other way could the United States assist us so 
effectively in the next three or four months We wcic, as you larow, 
very ready to offei the United States indefinite lease facilities for naval 
and an bases in West Indian islands, and to do this freely on grounds of 
inevitable common association of naval and militaiy intcicsts of Gieat 
Britain and the United States It was theiefoie most agiccable to us 
that Colonel Knox should be inclined to suggest action on these or 
similar lines as an accompaniment to the immediate sending of the said 
destroyers But all this has nothing to do with any baigaining 01 
declaiation about the future disposition of the Biitish Fleet It would 
obviously be impossible for us to make 01 agice to any declaration 
being made on such a subject I have lepeatedly warned you in my 
secret telegrams and those to the President of the dangers United States 
would rrm if Great Britain were successfully invaded and a British 
Quishng Govemment came into ofEce to make the best terms possible 
for the survivmg inhabitants I am very glad to find that these dangers 
aie regarded as seiious, and you should in no wise minimise them. 
We have no intention of relieving United States fiom any well- 
grounded anxieties on this point Moreover, oui position is not such as 
to brmg the collapse of Britain mto the arena of practical discussion 
I have already several weeks ago told you that theie is no warrant for 
discussmg any question of the transference of the Fleet to Ameiican or 
Canadian shores. I should refuse to allow the subject even to be 
mentioned ui any Staff conversations, still less that any techmeal 
preparations should be made or even planned. Above all, it is essential 
you should realise that no such declaration could ever be assented to 
by us for the purpose of obtanung destioycis or anything like that 
Play make it clear at once that we could never agree to the slightest 
compromising of 0111 full liberty of action, nor tolerate any such 
defeatist announcement, the effect of which would be disastrous. 

Although in my speech of June 4 I thought it well to open up to 
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German eyes the prospects of indefinite oceanic war, this was a sugges- 
tion in the making of -which we could admit no ncutial partner Of 
course if the United States entered the wai and became an ally we 
should conduct the war with them in common, and make of our own 
initiative and in agieement with them whatever weic the best dis- 
positions at any penod in the stiugglc foi the final effectual defeat of 
the enemy. You foresaw this yourself m your fust conveisation with 
the Piesident, when you said you were quite sine that we should nevei 
send any part of our Fleet across the Atlantic except in the case of an 
actual war alliance. 

To the Piesident I telegraphed: 

iS.vni 40 

I need not tell you how cheered I am by your message, nor how 
grateful I feel for your uiitning efforts to give us all possible help 
You will, I am sure, send us everything you can, foi you know well 
that the worth of evciy destroyer that you can spare to us is mcasmed 
in rubies. But we also need the inotoi torpedo-boats which you 
mentioned, and as many flying-boats and rifles as you can let us have 
We have a million men waiting for rifles 

The moral value of this fresh aid from your Goveini-ncnt and 
people at this critical tunc will be very great and widely felt 

Wc can meet both the points you considei ncccssaiy to help you with 
Congress and with othcis concerned, but I am sure that you will not 
misunderstand me if I say that oui willingness to do so must be con- 
ditional on our being assured that there will be no delay 111 letting us 
have the ships and flying-boats As regards an assurance about the 
Biitish Fleet, I am of course ready to leiterate to you what I told 
Parliament on June 4 We intend to fight this out here to the end, and 
none of us would ever buy peace by suiieiidenug 01 scuttling the 
Fleet But lu any use you may make of this icpcatcd assurance you will 
please beai in mind the disastious effect from oiu point of view, and 
perhaps also from yours, of allowing any impicssion to giow that wc 
legatd the conquest of the British Islands and its naval bases as any 
other than an impossible contingency The spurt of 0111 people is 
splendid Never have they been so deceimined. Their confidence in the 
issue has been enoimously and legitimately stiengthened by the seveic 
air fighting m the past week As icgaids naval and an bases, I readily 
agree to youi proposals for ninety-ninc-ycar leases, which ate far casiei 
for us than the method of piuchase I have no doubt that once the 
principle IS agreed between us the details can be adjusted and we can 
discuss them at Icisuic It will he iiecessaiy foi us to consult the 
Governments of Newfoundland and Canada about the Newfoundland 
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base, 111 wbich Canada has an interest We are at once proceeding to 
seek their consent 

Once again, Mr. President, let me thank you for your help and 
encouragement, -which mean so much to us 

Lothian thought this reply admirable, and said there -was a real 
chance now that the President would be able to get the fifty 
destroyers without legislation. Tins was still uncertain, but he 
thought we should send some British destroyer crews to Halifax 
and Bermuda without any delay It would create the -worst 
impression m America if destroyers were made available and no 
British crews were ready to transport them across tlie Atlantic. 
Moreover, the fact that our crews were already waiting on the 
spot would help to impress the urgency of the case on Congress 

At Ins Press conference on August i6 the President made the 
followmg statement “The United States Government is holding 
convcisations with the Government of the British Empire with 
regard to acquisition of naval and air bases for the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere, and especially the Panama Canal. Further- 
more, the Uinted States Government is carrying on conversaiions 
with the Canadian Government towards the defence of the 
American hemisphere ” 

The President went on to say that the United States would 
give Great Britain something in icturn, but that he did not know 
what this would be He emphasised more than once that the 
negotiations for the air bases were m no way connected with the 
question of destroyers Destroyers were, he said, not involved 
in the prospective arrangements. 

* * * * h 

The President, having always to consider Congress and also 
the Na-vy authorities in the United Stotes, was of course mcreas- 
mgly drawn to present the transaction to Ins fellow-countrymen 
as a highly advantageous bargain whereby immense securities 
were gamed m these dangerous times by the United States m 
letuin for a few flotillas of obsolete destroyers. This was indeed 
true, but not exactly a convenient statement for me. Deep feelings 
wcie aroused in Parliament and the Government at the idea of 
leasing any part of these Instoiic terntones, and if the issue were 
presented to the Biitish as a naked trading away of British 
possessions for sake of the fifty destroyers it would certamly 
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encounter vehement opposition I sought therefore to place the 
transaction on the highest level, where indeed it had a light to 
stand, because it expressed and conserved the enduring coininou 
interests of the English-speaking world. 

With the consent of the President I presented the question to 
Parhament on August 20, in words which have not perhaps lost 
their meaning with time; 

Presently we learned that anxiety was also felt in the Uinted States 
about the air and naval defence of theu Atlantic seaboard, and President 
Koosevelt has recently made it clear that he would like to discuss with 
us, and with the Dominion of Canada and with Newfoundland, the 
development of American naval and air facihties in Newfoundland and 
in the West Indies. There is of couise no question of any transference of 
sovereignty — that has never been suggested — or of any action bemg 
taken without the consent 01 against the wishes of the various Colonies 
concerned, but foi our part His Majesty’s Government are entirely 
wilhng to accord defence facilities to the United States on a mnety-mne 
years’ leasehold basis, and wc feel sure that oiu interests no less than theirs, 
and the interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada and New- 
foundland, will be served thereby These aie important steps Un- 
doubtedly this process means that these two great oiganisations of the 
Enghsh-speakmg democracies, the Biitish Empire and the United 
States, will have to be somewhat mixed up logethci 111 some of then 
affairs for mutual and general advantage Foi my own pait, looking 
out upon the future, I do not view the process with any misgivings 
I could not stop It if I wished; no one can stop it Like the Mississippi, 
It just keeps rolhng along Let it roll. Let it roll on — full flood, inex- 
orable, irresistible, benignant, to broader lands and better days 

Former Naval Person to President 7,7. viii 40 

1. I am most grateful for all you are doing on our behalf I had not 
contemplated anything 111 the nature of a contract, bargain, or sale 
between us It is the fact that we had decided m Cabinet to offer you 
naval and air facilities off the Atlantic coast quite independently of 
destroyers or any other aid Our view is that we aie two fnends ui 
danger helping each other as far as we can We should therefore hkc to 
give you the facihties mentioned widiout stipulatmg for any leturn, and 
even if to-morrow you found it too difficult to tiansfei the destioyeis, 
etc., our offer still lemains open because we think it is 111 the geiicial good. 

2. I see difficulties, and even iisks, ui the exchange of letteis now 
suggested 01 ui adnnttmg in any way that the munitions which you 
send us ate a payment fot the facilities Once this idea is accepted 
people will contiasl on each side what is given and icceived The 
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money value of the armaments would be computed and set against the 
facilities, and some would think one thing about it and some another 

3 Moreover, Mr. President, as you well know, each island or 
location IS a case by itself If, for uistance, theie were only one harbour 
or site, how is it to be divided and its advantages shared? In such a 
case we should like to make you an offer of what we think is best for 
both, rather than to embaik upon a close-cut argument as to what 
ought to be delivered in return for value received 

4 What we want is that you shall feel safe on your Atlantic sea- 
board so far as any facilities m possessions of ours can make you 
safe, and naturally, if you put m money and make large developments, 
you must have the effective security of a long lease Tlierefoie I would 
ratlier rest at this moment upon die general declaration made by me 
m the House of Commons yesterday, both on this pouit and as regards 
the future of the Fleet Then, if you will set out in greater detail what 
you want, we will at once tell you what we can do, and thereafter the 
necessary arrangements, technical and legal, can be worked out by our 
experts Meanwhile we are quite content to tiiist entuely to your 
judgment and the sentiments of the people of the United States about 
any aid in mimitioiis, etc , you feel able to give us. But this would be 
entirely a separate, spontaneous act on the part of the United States, 
arising out of then view of the world struggle and how their own 
interests stand in relation to it and the causes it involves 

j. Although the aii attack has slackened m the last few days and 
our stiengtii is growing in many ways, I do not think that bad man 
has yet struck Ins full blow We are having considerable losses in 
merchant ships on the Noith-Wcstern Appioaches, now our only 
channel of regular communication with the oceans, and your fifty 
destroyers, if they came along at once, would be a precious help 

Lothian now cabled that Mr. Sumner Welles had told him that 
the constitutional position made it “utterly impossible” for the 
President to send the destroyers as a spontaneous gift, they could 
come only as a quid pro quo. Under the existing legislation neither 
the Chief of the Staff nor the General Board of the Navy were 
able to give the certificate that the ships were not essential to 
national defence, without which the transfer could not be legally 
made, except in return for a definite consideration winch they 
would certify added to the security of the United States. The 
President had tried to find another way out, but there -was none 

Former Naval Person to President zs.vni 40 

I I fully understand the legal and constitutional difficulties which 
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make you wish for a formal contract embodied in letters, but I venture 
CO put befoic you the difficulties, and even dangers, winch I foresee in 
tins procedure. For the sake of the precise hst of instiumentahties men- 
tioned, which m our sore need we greatly desiie, we are asked to pay 
undefined concessions in all the islands and places mentioned from 
Newfoundland to British Guiana, “as may be required m thejudginent 
of the United States” Suppose we could not agree to all your expeits 
asked for, should we not be exposed to a chaige of bieabng our 
contract, for which we had already received value’ Your commitment 
iS definite, ours unlimited. Much though we need the destioycrs, we 
should not wish to have them at the risk of a misunderstanding with 
the United States, or, indeed, any serious argument If the mattci is 
to be represented as a contract, both sides must be defined, with far 
more precision on our side than has hitherto been possible But this 
might easily take some time 

As I have several times pointed out, we need the destroyers chiefly 
CO bridge the gap between now and the ainval of our new construction, 
which I set on foot on the outbieak of war This construction is very 
considerable. For instance, we shall receive by the end of February 
new destroyers and new medium dcstroycis, 20, corvettes, winch are 
a handy type of submarine-huntei adapted to ocean woik, 60, motor 
torpedo-boats, 37; motor anti-submarmc boats, 25 , Fairmilcs, a wooden 
anti-submarine patrol boat, 104, 72-foot lamiches, 29 An even gieater 
inflow will arrive m the following six months It is just in the gap from 
September to February inclusive, while this new crop is coming 111 and 
worbng up, that your fifty destroyers would be invaluable With 
them we could immmise shipping losses in the North-Western 
Approaclies and also take a stionger line against Mussolini in the 
Mediterranean Therefore time is all-important We should not 
however be justified, in the circumstances, if we gave a blank cheque 
on the whole of our transatlantic possessions merely to bridge this gap, 
through which, anyhow, we hope we make our way, though with 
added risk and suffermg. This, I am sure you will see, sets forth our 
difficulties plainly 

2. Would not the foUowmg procedure be acceptable’ I would 
offer at once certain fairly well defined facihtics which will show you 
the bnd of gift we have in mind, and your experts could then discuss 
these, or any variants of them, with ours — we remaining the final 

a : of what we can give All this we will do freely, trusting entirely 
e generosity and goodwill of the American people as to whether 
they on their part would like to do something for us But anyhow. 
It is the settlecf policy of FIis Majesty’s Govermnent to offer you, and 
make available to you when desired, sohd and effective means of 
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protecting your Atlantic seaboaid I have already asked the Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry to draw up m outhne what we arc prepared to 
offer, leaving your experts to suggest alternatives. I propose to send 
you this outline in two or thiec days and to pubhsh it in due course. 
In tins way there can be no possible dispute, and the Ameiican people 
wiU feel inoie warmly towaids us, because they will see we arc playing 
the game by the world’s cause and that then safety and interests are 
dear to us 

3. If your law or yoiii Admiral requires that any help you may 
thoosc to give us must be presented as a quid pro quo, I do not sec why 
the British Government have to come into that at aU Could you not 
say that you did not feel able to accept this fine offer which we make 
unless the United States matched it in some way, and that therefore 
the Admiral would be able to link the one with the other? 

4 I am so grateful to you foi all the trouble you have been taking, 
and I am sorry to add to your buidens, knowmg what a good friend 
you have been to us. 

Former Naval Person to Piesident 27 viii 40 

I Loid Lothian has cabled me the outline of the facilities you have 
ui mind Our naval and an experts studying the question from youi 
point of view had reached practically the same conclusions, except 
that in addition they thought Antigua might be useful as a base foi 
flying-boats To this also you would be very welcome Our settled 
pohey is to make the United States safe on their Atlantic seaboard 
“beyond a peradventuie”, to quote a phrase you may remember.* 

2. We are quite ready to make you a positive offer on these lines 
foithwith There would of course have to be an immediate conference 
on details, but, for the reasons which I set out in my last telegram, we 
do not hke the idea of an arbiter should any difference arise, because 
we feel that as donors we must lemain the final judges of what the gift 
is to consist of witluii the general fiamework of the facihties which 
will have been promised, and always on the undeistandmg that we shall 
do our best to meet United States wishes 

3 The two letters drafted by Lord Lothian to the Secretary of 
State are quite agreeable to us The only reason why I do not wish the 
second letter to be published is tliat I tlnnk it is much more hhely that 
the German Govcinmcnt will be the one to surrender or scuttle its Fleet, 
or what is left of it. In this, as you are aware, they have already had 
some practice You will remember that I said some months ago in 
one of my private cables to you that any such action on our part would 
be a dastard act, and that is the opimon of every one 6f us 

4 If you felt able aftei our offer had been made to let us have die 

* Used by President Wilson in 1917 
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“instrumentalities”* which have been mentioned or anything else you 
think proper, this could be expressed as an act not in payment or 
consideration for, but in lecogmtion of, what we had done for the 
security of the United States 

5. Mr. President, this business has become especially urgent in view 
of the recent menace which Mussolini is showing to Gieccc If our 
business is put through on big hnes and in the highest spiiit of goodwill, 
It might even now save that small histone couiitiy from invasion and 
conquest Even the next forty-eight hours are important 

Prime Minister to General Ismny 2.7.vra.4o 

Lord Lothian’s account of Piesident Roosevelt’s request should now 
be put into the first person hi case a public declaration is requiied 111 
our name For instance, “His Majesty’s Government make the foUow- 
iiig offer to the President of the United States ‘We ate prcpaied in 
friendship and goodwill to meet youi representatives immediately m 
Older to consider the provision of effective naval and air bases in the 
folio wmg islands,’ ” etc 

Let me have a diaft on these lines, so that I can dictate a cable 
The draft should be 111 my hands this moimng 

Accordingly. 

zy.vm 40 

His Majesty’s Government make the following offer to the President 
of the United States- 

We are prcp.aied in friendship and goodwill to meet youi repre- 
sentatives forthwith, 111 order to consider the lease for mncty-niiie 
years of areas for the establishment of naval and air bases m the follow- 
ing places 

Newfoundland Antigua 

Bekmuda St Lucia 

Bahamas Trinidad 

Jamaica British Guiana 

Subject to later settlements on points of detail 

At the same time I suggested the following text of the telegram 
for pubhcation which the President iiught send me to elicit the 
assuiance he desired. 

The Piime Minister of Great Biitain is repotted to have stated on 
June 4, 1940, to Parhamuit, in effect, that if during the course of the 
present wai m whicli Great Britain and Biitish Colonies are engaged 
the waters surrounding tlie Biitish Isles should become untenable for 
British ships of war, a British Fleet would in no event be surrendered 

* Also a Wilsouian word 
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or sunk, but would be sene overseas for the defence of other parts of the 
Empire 

The Government of the Umted States would respectfully mqmre 
whether the foregomg statement represents the settled pohey of the 
British Government 

The President adopted this version, and I sent him the following 
agreed reply. 

31 vm4o 

You ask, Mr. President, whether my statement m Parhament on 
June 4, 1940, about Great Bntam never surrendermg or scuttling her 
Fleet “represents the settled pohey of His Majesty’s Government”. 
It certainly does I must however observe that these hypothetical 
contmgencies seem more hkely to concern the German Fleet, or what is 
left of It, than our own 

Thus all was happily settled, and on September 5, using the 
language of under-statement, I duly mformed the House of 
Commons, and obtamed their acquiescence and indeed general 
consent 

The memorable transactions between Great Britain and the Umted 
States which were foreshadowed when I last addressed the House 
have now been completed As far as I can make out, they have been 
completed to the general satisfaction of the British and American 
peoples and to the encouragement of our friends aU over the world 
It would be a mistake to try to read mto the official notes winch have 
passed more than the documents bear on their face The exchanges 
which have taken place are simply measures of mutual assistance 
rendered to one another by two faendly nations, in a spirit of con- 
fidence, sympathy, and goodwill. These measures are hnked together 
m a formal agreement. They must be accepted exactly as they stand 
Only very ignorant persons would suggest that the transfer of 
American destroyers to the British flag constitutes the shghtest viola- 
tion of mtemational law, or affects m the smallest degree the non- 
beUigerency of the Umted States 

I have no doubt that Herr Hitler wdl not like this transference of 
destroyers, and I have no doubt that he wiU pay the Umted States out, 
if he ever gets the chance That is why I am very glad that the army, 
air, and naval frontiers of the Umted States have been advanced along 
a wide arc into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this wiU enable them to 
take danger by the throat while it is stiU hundreds of miles away from 
theu homeland The Admiralty cell us also that they are very glad to 
have these fifty destroyers, and that tliey will come m most con- 
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veniently to bridge the gap wbch, as [ have previously explained to 
the House, inevitably intervenes before our considerable war-time 
programme of new construction comes into service 

I suppose the House reahses that we shall be a good deal stronger 
next year on the sea than we are now, although that is quite strong 
enough for the immediate work in hand There wdl be no delay in 
brmging the American destroyers mto active service, in fact, British 
crews are already meeting them at the various ports where they are 
bemg dehvered You might call it the long arm of coincidence 
1 really do not tbnk that there is any more to be said about the whole 
busmess at the present time. This is not the appropriate occasion for 
rhetoric Perhaps 1 may however, very respectfully, offer this counsel 
to the House When you have got a thing where you want it it is a 
good thing to leave it where it is 

Thus we obtained the fifty American destroyers We granted 
mnety-nine-year leases of the air and naval bases specified in the 
West Indies and Newfoundland to the Umted States And, 
thirdly, I repeated my declaration about not scuttlmg or surren- 
dermg the British Fleet m the form of an assurance to the Presi- 
dent I regarded all these as parallel transactions, and as acts of 
goodwill performed on their merits and not as bargains. The 
President found it more acceptable to present them to Congress 
as a connected whole We neitlier of us contradicted each other, 
and both countries were satisfied. The effects m Europe were 
profound 
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EGYPT 

AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

1940 

June-July-August 


Mtissoftni Prepares to Invade Egypt - Our Competing Anxieties - 
The Italian Strength in North Africa - Concentration towards the 
Egyptian Frontier - Beads on the String - Initiative of Our Covering 
Troops - My Complaints of Dispersion - The Kenya Front - Pales- 
tine - The Mediterranean Short Cut - The Tanks Have to Go Round 
the Cape - Plans for Cutting the Italian Coastal Road from the Sea - 
Ministerial Committee on the Middle East ~ General Wavell Comes 
Home for Conference - Hard and Tense Discussions With Him - 
Directive of August 16 - Assembly of the Army of the Nile - Its 
Tactical Employment - The Somaliland Episode - A Vexatious Re- 
buff- Increase in Italian Forces in Albania - My Report on the General 
Situation to the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand. 


' \ V / disappearance of France as a combatant and 

\ A / Britain set on her struggle for life at home, Mussolmi 
V V might well feel that his dream of dominating the Mediter- 
ranean and rebuilding the former Roman Empire would come 
true. Relieved from any need to guard against the French in 
Turns, he could still further reinforce the numerous army he had 
gathered for the invasion of Egypt The eyes of the world were 
fixed upon the fate of the British Island, upon the gathering of the 
invading German armies, and upon the drama of the struggle for 
air mastery. These were of course our mam preoccupations. In 
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many countries we were presumed to be at the last gasp. Our 
confident and resolute bearing was admired by our friends, but 
Its foundations were deemed unsure. Nevertheless the War 
Cabinet were determined to defend Egypt against all comers with 
whatever resources could be spared from the decisive struggle at 
home. All the more was this difficult when the Admiralty declared 
themselves unable to pass even mihtary convoys through the 
Mediterranean on account of the air dangers All must go round 
the Cape Thus we might easily rob the Battle of Britain without 
helpmg the Battle of Egypt It is odd that while at the tune 
everyone concerned was quite calm and cheerful, writmg about it 
afterwards makes one shiver. 

* * * ★ ★ 

When Italy declared war on June lo, 1940, the British 
Intelligence estimated — we now know correctly — that, apart from 
her garrisons m Abyssmia, Entrea, and Somaliland, there were 
about 215,000 Italian troops m the North African coastal pro- 
vinces. These were disposed as follows m Tripohtania, six 
metropolitan and two mihtia divisions; m Cyrenaica, two 
metropolitan and two mihtia divisions, besides frontier forces 
equal to three divisions, a total of fifteen divisions The British 
forces m Egypt consisted of the 7th Armoured Division, two- 
tlurds of the 4th Indian Division, one-tlnrd of the New Zealand 
Division, and fourteen British battahons and two regiments of 
the Royal Artillery, ungrouped m higher formations; the whole 
amountmg to perhaps fifty thousand men. From these both the 
defence of the western frontier and the internal security of Egypt 
had to be provided. We therefore had heavy odds against us in 
the field, and the Itahans had also many more aircraft 

During July and August the Itahans became active at many 
points. There was a threat from Kassala westwards towards 
Khartoum. Alarm was spread in Kenya by the fear of an Italian 
expedition marching four hundred miles south from Abyssima 
towards the Tana River and Nairobi. Consideiablc Italian forces 
advanced into British Somaliland But all these anxieties were 
petty compared with the Italian invasion of Egypt, which was 
obviously being prepared on the greatest scale For some time 
past Mussolini had been steadily moving his forces eastwards 
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towards Egypt. Even before the war a magnificent road had been 
made along the coast from the mam base at Tripoli, through 
Tripohtania and Cyrenaica, to the Egyptian frontier. Along 
this road there had been for many months a sweUing stream of 
military traffic. Large magazines were slowly established and 
filled at Benghazi, Derna, Tobruk, Bardia, and Solium. The 
length of this road was over a thousand miles, and all these 
swarming Itahan garrisons and supply depots were strung along 
it like beads on a string 

At the head of the road and near the Egyptian frontier an 
Itahan army of seventy or eighty thousand men, with a good 
deal of modem equipment, had been patiently gathered and 
organised Before this army glittered the prize of Egypt Behind 
It stretched the long road back to Tripoh, and after that the sea' 
If this force, built up in driblets week by week for years, could 
advance continually eastward, conquering all who sought to bar 
the path, its fortunes would be bright If it could gam the fertile 
regions of the Delta all worry about the long road back would 
vanish. On the other hand, if ill-fortune befell it only a few would 
ever get home In the field army and m the series of great supply 
depots all along the coast there were by the autumn at least 
three hundred thousand Itahans, who could, even if unmolested, 
retreat westward along the road only gradually or piecemeal 
For this they required many months And if the battle were lost 
on the Egyptian border, if the army’s front were broken, and if 
time were not given to them, all were doomed to capture or 
death However, m July 1940 it was not known who was gomg 
to win the battle. 

Our foremost defended position at that time was the railhead at 
Mersa Matruh There was a good toad westward to Sidi Barrani, 
but thence to the frontier at Solium there was no road capable of 
maintaining any considerable strength for long near the frontier 
A small covering mechanised force had been formed of some of 
our finest Regular troops, consisting of the 7th Hussars {light 
tanks), the iith Hussars (armoured cars), and two motor bat- 
talions of the both Rifles and Rifle Brigade, with two regiments 
of motorised Royal Horse Artillery Orders had been given to 
attack the Itahan frontier posts immediately on the outbreak of 
war. Accordingly, within twenty-four hours tlie nth Hussars 
crossed the frontier, took the Itahans, who had not heard that war 
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had been declared, by surprise, and captured prisoners The next 
night, June la, they had a simdar success, and on June 14, with the 
7th Hussars and one company of the 60th Rifles, captured the 
frontier forts at Capuzzo and Maddalena, taking 220 prisoners. 
On the 1 6th they raided deeper, destroyed twelve tanks, inter- 
cepted a convoy on the Tobruk-Bardia road, and captured a 
general. 

In tins small but lively warfare our troops felt they had the 
advantage, and soon conceived themselves to be masters of the 
desert. Until they came up agamst large formed bodies or fortified 
posts they could go where they liked, collecting trophies from 
sharp encounters. When armies approach each other it makes aU 
the difference which owns only the ground on which it stands or 
sleeps and which one owns all the rest I saw this in the Boer 
War, where we owned nothmg beyond the fires of our camps and 
bivouacs, whereas the Boers rode where they pleased all over the 
country. 

Ever-growmg enemy forces were now arriving from the west, 
and by the middle of July the enemy had re-estabhshed lus frontier 
luie with two divisions and elements of two more Early in 
August our covering force was relieved by the Support Group of 
the 7th Armoured Division, comprising the 3ra Coldstream 
Guards, the ist/6oth Rifles, the 2nd Rifle Brigade, the iith 
Hussars, one squadron of the 6th Royal Tank Battalion, and two 
mechanised batteries R.H.A., one of which was anti-tank. This 
small force, distributed over a front of sixty miles, continued to 
harass the enemy with increasmg effect. The pubhshed Italian 
casualties for the first three months of war were nearly three 
thousand five hundred men, of whom seven hundred were 
prisoners Our own losses barely exceeded one hundred and fifty. 
Thus the first phase in the war which Italy had declared upon the 
British Empire opened favourably for us. 

* A * * Sk- 

it was proposed by the Middle East Command, under General 
WaveU, to await the shock of the Italian onslaught near the 
fortified position of Mersa Matruh. Until we could gather an 
army this seemed the only course open I therefore proposed the 
following tasks First, to assemble the largest fighting force 
possible to face the Itahan invaders. For tlus it was necessary to 
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run risks in many other quarters. I was pained to see the disper- 
sions which were tolerated by the mihtary authorities. Khartoum 
and the Blue Nile certainly required strengthening agamst the 
Itahan-Abyssiman border, but what was the sense of keeping 
twenty-five thousand men, mcluding the Umon Brigade of 
South Africa and two brigades of excellent West African troops, 
idle in Kenya? I had ridden over some of this country, north of 
the Tana River, at the end of 1907 It is a very fine-looking 
country, but without much to eat. The idea of an Italian expedi- 
tion of fifteen or twenty thousand men, with artillery and modem 
gear, traversing the four or five hundred miles before they could 
reach Nairobi seemed ridiculous. Behmd the Kenya front would 
he the metre-gauge Uganda railway. We had the command of 
the sea, and could move troops to and fro by sea and rail with a 
facility mcomparable to anythmg that could be achieved by 
enemy land movements. On account of our superior commumca- 
tions It was our interest to fight an Italian expedition as near to 
Nairobi and the railway as possible. For this large numbers of 
troops were not required They were more needed in the 
Egyptian Delta. I got something, but only after a prolonged 
hard fight agamst the woolly theme of being safe everywhere 
I did my utmost to draw upon Singapore and bring the 
Australian division which had arrived there, first to India for 
trammg and thence to the Western Desert. Palestme presented a 
different aspect. We had a mass of fine troops sprawled over 
Palestme' an Australian division, a New Zealand brigade, our own 
choice Yeomanry division, all in armoured cars or about to be, 
the Household Cavalry, still with horses, but longing for modern 
weapons, with lavish administrative services. I wished to arm the 
Jews at Tel Aviv, who with proper weapons would have made a 
good fight against all comers. Here I encountered every kind of 
resistance My second preoccupation was to ensure that freedom 
of movement through the Mediterranean was fought for against 
the weak Itahans and the grave air danger, in order that Malta 
might be made impregnable. It seemed to me most important 
to pass mihtary convoys, especially of tanks and guns, through 
the Mediterianean mstead of all round the Cape. This seemed a 
prize worth many hazards To send a division &om Britam round 
the Cape to Egypt was to make sure it could not fight anywhere 
for three months, but these were preaous months, and we had 
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very few divisions. Finally, there was our Island, now under 
pretty direct menace of mvasion How far could we denude our 
home and citadel for the sake of the Middle East? 

In July 1940 I began, as the telegrams and minutes show, to 
concern myself increasingly about the Middle East. Always this 
long coastal road bulked m my mind Again and agam I recurred 
to the idea of cutting it by the landmg of strong but light forces 
from the sea. We had not of course at that time proper tank 
landing-craft. Yet it should have been possible to improvise the 
necessary tackle for such an operation If used in conj unction with 
a heavy battle it might have effected a valuable diversion of 
enemy troops from the front. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 10 vii 40 

Bring the following before the C O S Committee* 

Have any plans been made m the event of large forces approaching 
the Egyptian border from Libya to cut the coastal motor road upon 
which tliey would be largely dependent for supplies of all kinds? 
It IS not sufficient merely to bombard by air or from the sea But if 
a couple of brigades of good troops could take some town or other 
suitable point on the commumcations, they might, with sea-power 
belund them, cause a prolonged interrupttoii, require heavy forces to 
be moved against them, and then withdraw to strike again at some 
other point Of course such an operation would not be effective until 
considerable forces of the enemy had already passed the point of inter- 
ception It may be however that the desert itself affords free move- 
ment to the enemy’s supphes I wonder whether this is so, and if so 
why the Italians were at pains to construct tins lengthy road. 

I still do not see why it should not have been possible to make 
a good plan It is however a fact that none of our commanders, 
either in the Middle East or in Turns, were ever persuaded to 
make the attempt. But General Patton in 1943 made several most 
successful turmng movements of this cliaracter durmg the con- 
quest of Sicily, and gained dcfmite advantages thereby It was 
not until Anzio in 1944 that I succeeded m havmg this experiment 
tried This of course was on a far larger scale, nor did it, in spite 
of the success of the landmg, achieve the decisive lesults foi which 
we all hoped. But that is another story. 

* * * * iV 
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I was anxious that the case of the Middle East should be strongly 
presented by a group of Muusters, all experienced in war and 
deeply concerned m that theatre. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges lo.vn 40 

I think It would be well to set up a small standing Ministerial Com- 
mittee, consisung of the Secretaries of State for War [Mr Eden], 
India [Mr Amery], and the Colonies [Lord Lloyd], to consult together 
upon the condua of the war m the Middle East (in which they are all 
three concerned), and to advise me, as Minister of Defence, upon the 
recommendations I should make to the Cabinet. WiU you kindly 
put this mto the proper form. The Secretary of State for War has 
agreed to take the chair. 

Mr. Eden reported to his Committee the shortage of troops, 
eqmpment, and resources m the Middle East, and that the C.I G.S. 
was equally perturbed. The Committee urged the full equipment 
of the armoured division already in Egypt but far below strength, 
and also recommended the provision of a second armoured 
division at the earliest moment when it could be spared from 
home. The Chiefs of Staff endorsed these conclusions, the 
C.I.G.S. observing that the moment must be chosen m relation to 
dechmng risks at home and mcreasmg risks abroad. On July 3 1 
Mr. Eden considered that we might be able to spare some tanks 
in a few weeks’ time, and that if they were to reach the Middle 
East by the end of September we imght have to send them and the 
other equipment through the Mediterranean. In spite of the 
rismg tension about mvasion at home I was m full agreement with 
all this trend of thought, and brought the extremely harassmg 
choice before the Cabmet several times. 

The other aspects of the Middle East pressed upon me. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay Z3.vn 40 

Where is the South African Union Brigade of 10,000 men^ Why 
IS It playing no part m the Middle East? We have agreed to-day to 
send further remforcements of Hurricanes and other modem aircraft 
to the South African Air Force What is happemng to the concert of 
the campaign m the Middle East? What has been done by the Com- 
mittee of Mimsters I recently set up? Now that large naval operations 
are contemplated in the Mediterranean, it is all the more essential that 
the attack on the Itahan position m Abyssinia should be pressed and 
concerted by all means Make sure I have a report about the position, 
which I can consider on Thursday mormng. 
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I felt an acute need of talking over the serious events impending 
in the Libyan desert with General WaveU himself. I had not met 
this distinguished officer, on whom so much was resting, and 1 
asked the Secretary of State for War to mvite him over for a week 
for consultation when an opportunity could be found. He arrived 
on August 8. He toiled with the Staffs and had several long 
conversations with me and Mr. Eden. The command in the 
Middle East at that time comprised an extraordinary amalgam of 
military, pohtical, diplomatic, and administrative problems of 
extreme complexity. It took nearly a year of ups and downs 
for me and my colleagues to learn the need of dividing the 
responsibilities of the Middle East between a Commander-m- 
Cbef, a Minister of State, and an Intendant-General to cope with 
the supply problem. While not in full agreement with General 
Wavell’s use of the resources at his disposal, I thought it best to 
leave him m command I admired his fine qualities, and was 
impressed with the confidence so many people had m him. 

The discussions, both oral and written, were severe. As usual 
I put my case m black and white. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for Genera! WaveU lo viit 40 

I am very much obhged to you for explaining to me so fully the 
situation in Egypt and Somaliland We have yet to discuss the position 
m Kenya and Abyssima. I mentioned the very large forces which you 
have in Kenya, namely, the Umon Brigade of 6,000 white South 
Africans, probably as fine material as exists for warfare in spacious 
countries, the East African settlers, who should certainly amount to 
2,000 men, thoroughly used to the country, the two West African 
brigades, brought at much inconvenience from the West Coast, num- 
bering 6,000, at least two brigades of Kmg’s African Kifles (K A R ), 
die whole at least 20,000 men — there may be more. Why should these 
all stand idle m Kenya waitmg for an Itahan invasion to make its way 
across the very difficult distances from Abyssinia to the south, or pre- 
parmg themselves for a similar difficult inroad into Abyssinia, which 
must again entail long delays, while all the time the fate of the Middle 
East, and much else, may be deaded at Alexandria or on the Canal? 

Without of course knowing the exact conditions locally, I should 
suppose that a reasonable disposition would be to hold Kenya with the 
settlers and the K A R and delay any Italian advance southwards, it 
being so much easier to bring troops round by sea than for the Itahans 
to make their way overland Thus we can always reinforce them unex- 
pectedly and swiftly. This would allow the Umon Brigade and the two 
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West African brigades to come round at once into the Delta, giving 
you a most valuable reinforcement in the decisive theatre at the decisive 
moment What is the use of havmg the command of the sea if it is not 
to pass troops to and fro with great rapidity from one theatre to 
another^ I am sure I could persuade General Smuts to allow this move- 
ment of the Umon Brigade. Perhaps you will let me have your views 
on this by to-morrow mght, as time is so short 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,foT General Wavell I2,viit 40 

1 I am not at all satisfied about the Umon Brigade and the West 
African brigade m Kenya These forces as now disposed would play 
no part in the cnucal attacks now being developed against Egypt, 
Khartoum, and Somaliland. It is always considered a catiital blemish on 
military operations that large bodies of troops should be standing idle 
wlulc decisions are reached elsewhere. Without further information, 
I cannot accept the statement that the South African Brigade is so far 
untrained that it cannot go into acuon. The Natal Carbineers were 
much further advanced m training before the war than our British 
Territorials, and they have presumably been embodied since the 
declaration I cannot see why the Union Brigade as a whole should 
be considered in any way inferior to British Territorial units Anyhow, 
they are certainly good enough to fight Itahans. I have asked for full 
paiticulars of their embodiment and traimng m each case 

2 I do not consider that proper use is being made of the large forces 
in Palestine The essence of the situation depends on arming the 
Jewish colonists sufEciently to enable them to undertake their own 
defence, so that if necessary for a short time the whole of Palestine can 
be left to very small British forces A proposal should be made to 
liberate immediately a large portion of the garrison, including the 
Yeomanry Cavalry Division I do not understand why the Australians 
and New Zealanders, who have been traimng in Palestine for at least six 
months, should be able to provide only one brigade for service in 
Egypt How many of them are there, and what are the facts of their 
training’ These men were brought at great expense from Australia, 
having been selected as the first volunteers for service in Europe Many 
of them had previous military training, and have done nearly a year’s 
traimng since the war broke out How disgraceful it would be if owing 
to our mishandling of this important force only one brigade took part 
in the decisive opeiations for the defence of Egypt' 

3. The two West African brigades could certainly be brought to 
Khartoum via Port Soudan. It is a very good policy to mix native units 
from various sources, so that one lot can be used to keep the other in 
disciplme These two brigades ought to be moved immediately to the 
Soudan, so that tlic Indian division can be used m Egypt or Somaliland 
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as soon as it arrives I do not know why these brigades were taken away 
from West Africa, if the only use to be made of them was to garrison 
Kenya 

4 Let me have a return of the white settlers of military age in Kenya 
Are we to believe they have not foimed any local units for the defence 
of their own province? If not, the sooner they are made to realise their 
position the better No troops ought to be in Kenya at the present time 
other than the settlers and the K A R Considering the risks and trouble 
we are taking to reinforce Egypt fiom home, it cannot be accepted that 
forces on the spot should not be used to the highest capacity at the 
critical moment, 

5 Let me have a full account of the two British divisions in the 
Delta. It IS misleading to think in divisions in this area, nor can any plea 
that they are not properly equipped in every detail be allowed to 
prejudice the employment of these fine Regular troops 

6 Surely the statement that the enemy’s armoured forces and vehicles 
can move just as easily along the desert as along the coastal road requires 
further examination This might apply to caterpillar vehicles, but these 
would suffer severely if forced to make long journeys over the rocky 
and soft deserts Anyhow, wheeled transport would be hampered in 
the desert unless provided with desert-expanded india-rubber tyres of a 
special type Are the Italian vehicles so fitted, and to what extent? 

7 what arrangements have been made ro “depotabihse” for long 
periods any wells or water supplies we do not require for ourselves? 
Has a store of delayed-action fuzes been provided for mines in road- 
ways which are to be abandoned? Make sure that a supply of the 
longest delayed-action fuzes, i e , up to at least a fortnight (but I hope 
they run longer now), are sent to Egypt by the first ship to go through. 
Examine whether it is not possible to destroy the asphalt of the tarmac 
road as it is abandoned by chemical action of heavy petroleum oil, or 
some other treatment 

8 Let me have a statement in full and exact detail of all units in the 
Middle East, including Polish and French volunteers and arrivals. 

I should be glad to discuss all these points to-night, 

**■*★*• 

As a result of the Staff discussions on August lO Dill, with 
Eden’s ardent approval, wrote me that the War Office were 
arranging to send immediately to Egypt one cruiser tank battalion 
of fifty-two tanks, one light tank regimen: (fifty-two tanks), and 
one Infantry tank battalion of fifty tanks, together with forty- 
eight anti-tank guns, twenty Bofors light A.A., forty-eight 25- 
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pounder field guns, five hundred Bren guns, and two hundred and 
fifty anti-tank rifles, with the necessary ammunition These would 
start as soon as they could be loaded. The only question open was 
whether they should go round the Cape or take a chance through 
the Mediterranean. I pressed the Admiralty hard, as will be seen 
m a later chapter, for direct convoy through the Mediterranean. 
Much discussion proceeded on this latter pomt Meanwhile the 
Cabmet approved the embarkation and dispatch of the armoured 
force, leaving the final decision about which way they should go 
all the convoy approached Gibraltar. This option remained open 
to us tdl August 26, by which time we should know a good deal 
more about the imtmnence of any Itahan attack. No time was 
lost. The decision to give this blood-transfusion while we braced 
ourselves to meet a mortal danger was at once awful and right 
No one faltered. 

The foUowmg directive, which we had thrashed out together, 
was finally drafted by me, and the Cabmet approved it without 
amendment m accord with the Chiefs of Staff 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War and C I Q.S. 16 vui 40 
General Directive for Commander-in-Chief, Middle East 

I. A major invasion of Egypt fiom Libya must be expected at any 
time now It is necessary therefore to assemble and deploy the largest 
possible army upon and towards the western frontier. All political and 
admmistrative considerations must be set m proper subordination to 
this 

2 The evacuation of Somahland is enforced upon us by the enemy, 
but IS none the less strategicaUy convenient All forces in or assigned 
to Somahland should be sent to Aden, to the Soudan via Port Soudan, 
or to Egypt, as may be thought best 

3. The defence of Kenya must rank after the defence of the Soudan 
There should be time after the crisis in Egypt and the Soudan is passed 
to reinforce Kenya by sea and rail before any large Italian expedition 
can reach the Tana River We can always reinforce Kenya faster than 
Italy can pass troops thither from Abyssima or Itahan Somaliland 

4 Accordmgly either the two West African brigades or two 
brigades of the K A R should be moved forthwith to Khartoum 
General Smuts is bemg asked to allow the Umon Brigade, or a large 
part of It, to move to the Canal Zone and the Delta for mternal 
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secunty purposes Arrangemeuts should be made to continue their 
trammg The Admiralty are being asked to report on shipping 
possibilities m the Indian Ocean and Red Sea 

5 In view of the mcreased air attack which may be expected m the 
Red Sea followmg upon the Itahan conquest of British Somaliland, 
the air remforceraent of Aden becomes important 

6 The two brigades, one of Regulars and the other Austrahan, 
which are held ready in Palestme should now move into the Delta in 
order to clear the Palestme communications for the movement of 
further reserves, as soon as they can be equipped for field service or 
organised for internal security duties 

7 However, immediately three or four regiments of British cavalry, 
without their horses, should take over the necessary duties m the 
Canal Zone, hberatmg the three Regular battahons there for general 
reserve of the Field Army of the Delta. 

8 The rest of the Austrahans in Palestme, numbermg six battahons, 
wiU thus [also] be available at five days’ notice to move into the Delta 
for mtemal security or other emergency employment The Polish 
Brigade and the French Volunteer Unit should move to the Delta from 
Palestine as may be convenient and join the general reserve 

9. The movement of the Indian division now embarhng or in 
transit should be accelerated to the utmost Unless some of the troops 
evacuated from Somaliland and not needed for Aden are found 
sufiiaent to reinforce the Soudan, m addition to reinforcements from 
Kenya, this whole division, as is most desirable, should proceed to 
Suez to jom the Army of die Delta [later called the Array of the Nile] 
In addition to the above at least three batteries of British artillery, 
although horse-drawn, must be embarked immediately from India for 
Suez. Adimralty to arrange transport. 

10. Most of the above movements should be completed between 
September 15 and October i, and on this basis the Army of the Delta 
should comprise 

(a) The British Armoured Force in Egypt. 

(i) The four British battahons at Mersa Matruh, the two at 
Alexandria, and the two m Cairo — total, eight 
(c) The three battahons from the Canal Zone 
((/) The reserve British bngade from Palestme — total, fourteen 
Bntish Regular infantry battahons. 

(e) The New Zealand Brigade. 

(J) The Austrahan Bngade fiom Palestine. 

(p) The Pohsh Bngade 

(n) Part of the Umon Brigade from East Africa. 

(1) The 4th Indian Division, now m rear of Mersa Matruh. 
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(j) The new Indian division m transit. 

\k) The 11,000 men in drafts arriving almost at once at Suez. 

(/) All the artillery (150 guns) now m the Middle East or 
en route from India 

(m) The Egyptian Army so far as it can be used for field operations. 

11. The above should constitute by October i, at the latest, 
39 battalions, together with the armoured forces, a total of 56,000 men 
and 212 guns. This is exclusive of internal security troops. 

PartD 

12. It is hoped that the armoured brigade from England of three 
regiments of tanks will be passed through the Mediterranean by the 
Admiralty. If this is impossible their arrival round the Cape may be 
counted upon durmg the first fortmght in October. The arrival of this 
force in September must be deemed so important as to justify a con- 
siderable degree of risk m its transportation. 

Part III 

Tactical employment of the above force: 

13 The Mersa Matruh position must be fortified completely and 
with the utmost speed The sector held by the three Egyptian battalions 
must be taken over by tliree British battahons, making the force 
homogeneous. This must be done even if the Egyptian Government 
wish to withdraw the artillery now m the hands of these tliree 
battahons The possibihty of remforcing by sea the Mersa Matruh 
position and cuttmg enemy communications, once they have passed by 
on their march to the Delta, must be studied with the Naval Com- 
mander-m-Chief, Mediterranean Fleet Alternatively a descent upon 
the commumcations at Solium or farther west may be preferred. 

14 All water supphes between Mersa Matruh and the Alexandria 
defences must be rendered “depotable” * A special note on this is 
attached No attempt should be made to leave small parties to defend 
the wells near the coast m this region The 4th Indian Division should 
withdraw upon Alexandria when necessary or be taken off by sea. 
The road from Solium to Mersa Matruh, and stiU more the tarmac 
road from Mersa Matruh to Alexandria, must be rendered impassable, 
as it is abandoned, by delayed-action mmes or by chemical treatment 
of the asphalt surface. 

15 A mam hne of defence to be held by the whole Army of the 
Delta, with its reserves suitably disposed, must be prepared (as should 
long ago have been done) from Alexandria along the edge of the 

*This was the wretched word used at this ume for “undrinkable” I am sorry 
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cultivated zone and irrigation canals of the Delta. For this purpose 
the strongest concrete and sandbag works and piU-boxes should be 
built or completed from the sea to the cultivated zone and the mam 
irrigation canal. The pipe-hne forward of this hne should be extended 
as fast as possible The Delta zone is the most effective obstacle to 
tanks of all kinds, and can be hghdy held by sandbag works to give 
protection to Egypt and form a very strong extended flank for the 
Alexandna front A broad stop, four or five rmlcs wide, should be 
uiundated from the flood waters of the Nile, controlled at Assouan. 
Amid or behind this belt a series of strong posts armed with artillery 
should be constructed. 

i6 In this posture, then, the Army of the Delta will await the 
Itahan mvasion It must be expected that the enemy will advance m 
great force, limited only, but severely, by the supply of water and 
petrol. He wdl certainly have strong armoured forces m his right hand 
to contam and drive back our weaker forces, unless these can be rem- 
forced in time by the armoured regiment from Great Bntam. He 
Will mask, if he cannot storm, Mersa Matruh. But if the main line of 
the Delta is dihgently fortified and resolutely held he will be forced to 
deploy an army whose supply of water, petrol, food, and ammuniUon 
wul be difficult. Once the army is deployed and seriously engaged, the 
action agamst his commumcations, from Mersa Matruh, by bombard- 
ment from the sea, by descent at Solium, or even much farther west, 
would be a deadly blow to him. 

17. The campaign for the defence of the Delta therefore resolves 
Itself mto strong drfence with the kft arm from Alexandria inland, and a 
reaching out with the right hand, using sea-power upon hts communications. 
At the same time it is hoped that the [our] reinforcements [actmg] 
from Malta will hamper the sendmg of further reinforcements — Itahan 
or German — from Europe mto Africa. 

18. All this might be put effectively m tram by October i, provided 
we are allowed the time. If not, wc must do what we can. All tramed 
or Regular units, whether fully equipped or not, must be used m 
defence of the Delta. All armed white men and also Indian or foreign 
umts must be used for mtemal security. The Egyptian Army must be 
made to play its part m support of the Delta front, thus Icavmg only 
notous crowds to be dealt with m Egypt proper. 

Pray let the above be implemented, and be ready to discuss it m 
detail with me at 4.30 p.m., August 16. 

With this General Wavell returned to Cairo in the third week 
of August. 

A * * * ★ 
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I now have to record a small but at the time vexatious military 
episode The Itahans, using vastly superior forces, drove us out of 
Somahland This story requires to be told. 

Until December 1939 our policy m a war with Italy was to 
evacuate Somahland; but m that month General Ironside, 
C.I.G S., declared for defence of the territory, and in tlie last 
resort to hold Berbera. Defences were to be prepared to defend 
the Tug Argan Gap through the hJls. One British battahon 
(the Black Watch), two Indian, and two East African battahons, 
with the Somahland Camel Corps and one African light battery, 
with small detachments of anti-tank and anti-aircraft units, were 
gathered by the begmmng of August. General Wavell on July 21 
telegraphed to the War OlEce that withdrawal without fightmg 
would be disastrous for our influence, and that Somahland might 
be a valuable base for further offensive action. Fightmg began 
durmg his visit to London, and he told the Middle East Mmistenal 
Committee that although the strategic disadvantages of the 
loss of Somaldand would be slight it would be a blow to our 
prestige. 

The Itahans entered British Somahland on August 3 with three 
battahons of Italian mfantry, fourteen of colonial mfantry, two 
groups of pack artillery, and detachments of medium tanks, light 
tanks, and armoured cars. These large forces advanced upon ns on 
August 10, and a new British commander. General Godwm- 
Austen, arrived on the mght of the iith. In his mstructions he 
had been told; “Your task is to prevent any Itahan advance 
beyond the mam position ... You will take the necessary steps 
for withdrawal if necessary.” Fightmg took place on the 12th and 
13 th, and one of our four key posmons was captured from us after 
heavy artillery bombardment. On the mght of the 15th General 
Godwm-Austen determined to withdraw. This, he said, “was 
the only course to save us from disastrous defeat and anni h ila- 
tion” The Middle East Headquarters authorised evacuation, and 
this was successfully achieved under a strong rearguard of the 
Black Watch. 

I was very much disappointed with this affair, which remains 
on record as our only defeat at Italian hands. This m no way 
reflects upon the officers or men of the British and Somah troops 
m the Protectorate, who had to do their best with what eqmp- 
ment they were allotted and obey the orders they received. 
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There was much jubilation m Italy, and Mussolmi exulted in 
the prospects of his attack on the Nile Valley General Wavell 
however defended the local commander, affirming that the fight- 
mg had been severe. 

In view of the great busmess we had together, I did not press 
my view further either with the War Office or with General 
WaveU. .i. .1. a. ... 


Our information at this time showed a rapid increase in the 
Italian forces m Albania and a consequent menace to Greece. 
As the German preparations for the mvasion of Britain grew in 
scale and became more evident it would have been particularly 
mconvement to lessen our bombmg attack on the German and 
Dutch river-mouths and French ports, where barges were bemg 
collected I had formed no decision m my own mind about 
movmg bomber squadrons away from home. It is often wise 
however to have plans worked out m detail Strange as it may 
seem, the Air Force, except m the air, is the least mobile of all 
the services A squadron can reach its destmation in a few hours, 
but Its estabhshments, depots, fuel, spare parts, and workshops 
take many weeks, and even months, to develop. 


[Actwn this Day) 

Prime Minister to C ^i.S. and General Ismay 28 vm.4.0 

Pray let me have proposals for moving at least four heavy bombing 
squadrons to Egypt in addition to anythmg now in progress These 
squadrons wiU operate from advanced bases m Greece as far as may 
be convemeiit should Greece be forced mto the war by Italy. They 
would refuel there before attacking Italy. Many of the finest targets, 
includmg the Itahan Fleet, will be open to such attacks It is better to 
operate from Greece, should she come m, than from Malta in its present 
undefended state The report should be brief, and should simply show 
the method, the difficulties, and the objectives, together with a time- 
table It is not necessary to argue the question of pohey, which will be 
decided by the Defence Committee of the Cabmet Making the best 
plan possible will not comimt the Air Mimstry or anyone else to the 
adoption of the plan, but every effort is to be made to solve its 
difficulties, ... 


1 cannot better end this chapter than with the report 1 gave of 
the situation m August to the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
New Zealand. This followed up my message of June 16 
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Prime Minister to the Prime Ministers oj Australia 

and New Zealand II vm.40 

The combined StaiFs are preparing a paper on the Pacific situation, 
but I venture to send you in advance a brief foreword We are trying 
our best to avoid war with Japan, both by conceding on points where 
the Japanese mihtary chque can perhaps force a rupture, and by standing 
up where die ground is less dangerous, as m arrests [by the Japanese] 
of individuals 1 do not think myself that Japan will declare war unless 
Germany can make a successful invasion of Britain. Once Japan sees 
that Germany has either failed or dares not try I look for easier antes 
in the Pacific In adopting against the gram a yielding pohey towards 
Japanese threats we have always in mind your mterests and safety 
Should [apan nevertheless declare war on us her first objective 
outside the Yellow Sea would probably be the Dutch East Indies 
Evidently the United States would not hke this What they would do 
we cannot tell They give no undertakuig of support, but their mam 
fleet m the Pacific must be a grave preoccupation to the Japanese 
Admiralty In this first phase of an Anglo-Japanese war we should of 
course defend Smgapore, which if attacked — which is unlikely — ought 
to stand a long siege We should also be able to base on Ceylon a 
battle-cruiser and a fast aircraft-carrier, which, with ail the Austrahan 
and New Zealand cruisers and destroyers, which would return to you, 
would act as a very powerful deterrent upon the hostile raiding cruisers. 

We are about to reinforce with more first-class units the Eastern 
Mediterranean Fleet This fleet could of course at any time be sent 
through the Canal mto the Indian Ocean, or to reheve Singapore 
We do not want to do this, even if Japan declares war, until it is found 
to be vital to your safety Such a transference would entail the com- 
plete loss of the Middle East, and all prospect of beatmg Italy in tire 
Mediterranean would be gone We must expect heavy attacks on 
Egypt m the near future, and the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet is needed 
to help m repelling them If these attacks succeed the Eastern Fleet 
would have to leave the Mediterranean either through the Canal or 
by Gibraltar In either case a large part ot it would be available for 
your protection We hope however to maintain ourselves m Egypt 
and to keep the Eastern Fleet at Alexandria during the first phase of an 
Anglo-Japanese war, should that occur No one can lay down before- 
hand what IS gomg to happen We must just weigh events from day 
to day, and use our available resources to the utmost 
A final question arises whether Japan, having declared war, would 
attempt to invade Australia or New Zealand with a considerable army 
We think tins very unhkely, first because japan u absorbed m Chma, 
secondly, would be gathering nch prizes in the Dutch East Indies, and, 
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thirdly, would fear very much to send an important part of her fleet 
far to the southward, leaving the American Fleet between it and home 
If however, contrary to prudence and self-interest, Japan set about 
invading Austraha or New Zealand on a large scale, I have the explicit 
authority of the Cabmet to assure you diat we should then cut our 
losses in the Mediterranean and sacrifice every mterest, except only the 
defence and feeding of tins Island, on which all depends, and would 
proceed m good time to your aid with a fleet able to give battle to any 
Japanese force which could be placed in Australian waters, and able to 
parry any invading force, or certainly cut its comrnumcations with 
Japan. 

We hope however that events will take a different turn By gaining 
time with Japan the present dangerous situation may be got over. 
We are vastly stronger here at home than when I cabled to you m May 
We have a large army, now beginning to be well equipped We have 
fortified our beaches. We have a strong reserve of mobile troops, 
includmg our Regular Army and Australian, New Zealand, and 
Canadian contingents, with several armoured divisions or brigades 
ready to strike iia counter-attack at the head of any successful lodgment. 
We have ferned over from the Umted States tlieir grand aid of nearly a 
thousand guns and six hundred thousand rifles, with ammunition com- 
plete Relieved of the burden of defending France, our Army is 
Becoming daily more powerful and munitions are gathering Besides 
this, we have the Home Guard of 1,500,000 men, many of them war 
veterans, and most with rifles or other arms. 

The Royal Air Force contmues to show tliat same individual 
superiority over the enemy on which I counted so much in my cable 
to you of June 16. Yesterday’s important action in the Channel 
showed that we could attack against odds of three to one, and inflict 
losses of three and a half to one. Astounding progress has been made by 
Lord Beaverbrook in output of the best machines. Our fighter and 
bomber strength is nearly double what it was when I cabled you, and 
we have a very large reserve of machines in hand I do not think the 
German Air Force has the numbers or quality to overpower our air 
defences. 

The Navy mcreases in strength each month, and we are now begm- 
mng to receive the immense programme started at the declaration of 
war Between June and December 1940 over five hundred vessels, 
large and small, but many most important, will join the Fleet The 
German Navy is weaker than it has ever been Bcharnhorst and 
Gneisenau are both in dock damaged, Bismarck has not yet done her 
trials, Tirpitz is three months behind Bismarck There are available now 
in this critical fortnight, after winch the time for mvasion is getting 
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very late, only one pocket-battleship, a couple of 8-inch-gun Hippers, 
two hght cruisers, and perhaps a score of destroyers To try to transport 
a large army, as would now be needed for success, across the seas vir- 
tually without escort in the face of our Navy and Air Force, only to 
meet our powerful military force on shore, still mote to maintam such 
an army and nourish its lodgments with mumtions and supphes, would 
be a very unreasonable act On the other hand, if Hitler fails to mvade 
and conquer Britain before the weather breaks he has received his tirsc 
and probably fatal check. 

We therefore feel a sober and growing convicuon of our power 
to defend ourselves successfully, and to persevere through the year or 
two that may be necessary to gam victory. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN PASSAGE 


The New Situation - France Out, Italy In - Admiral Cunningham 
at Alexandria - Successful Action off Calahna - Increasing Naual 
Burdens - Mediterranean Inhibitions - My Minute ojijuly 12 and the 
First Sea Lord’s Reply ~ My Minute oj July 15 - Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s View on Sending Reinforcements through the Mediterranean ~ 
The First Sea Lord’s Minute of July 23 - The Plan for Operation 
"Hats” - My Efforts to Send the Tanks through the Mediterranean - 
My Minute of August 13 - Failure to Persuade the Admiralty - Con- 
duct of Operation "Hats” - Successful Daring - My Telegram to 
Admiral Cunningham of September 8 - Hard Efforts to Succour Malta 
Air Defence - Admiral Somerville’s Excursions - The Tako/adi 
Route to Egypt Opened - A Vital Irickle ~ Malta Still in the Fore- 
ground. 



NTIL the French collapse the control of the Mediter- 
ranean had been shared between the British and French 
Fleets. At Gibraltar we had maintained a small force of 


cruisers and destroyers watching the Straits. In the Eastern Basin 
lay our Mediterranean Fleet, based on Alexandna. This had been 
reinforced earher m the year, when the Itahan attitude became 
menacmg, to a force of four battleships, seven cruisers, twenty- 
two destroyers, one aircraft-earner, and twelve submarines. The 
French Mediterranean Fleet comprised five capital ships, one 
aircraft-carrier, fourteen cruisers, and many smaller ships. Now 
France was out and Italy was m. The numerically powerful 
Itahan Fleet included six battleships, mcluding two of the latest 
type (Littorios), mounting 15-inch guns, but two of the older 
ships were being reconstiucted and were not immediately ready 
for service Besides this their Fleet comprised nineteen modem 
cruisers, seven of winch were of the 8-mch-gun type, one hundred 
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and twenty destroyers and torpedo-boats, and over a hundred 
submarines. 

In addition, a strong Italian Air Force was ranged against us. 
So formidable did the situation appear at the end of June that 
Admiralty first thoughts contemplated the abandonment of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and concentration at Gibraltar. I resisted 
this pohcy, winch, though justified on paper by the strength of 
the Itahaii Fleet, did not correspond to my impressions of the 
fighting values, and also seemed to spell the doom of Malta. It 
was resolved to fight it out at both ends On July 3 the Chiefs of 
Staff prepared a paper about the Mediterranean in which they 
stressed the importance of the Middle East as a war theatre, but 
recognised that for the time being our policy must be generally 
defensive. The possibility of a German attack on Egypt must be 
taken seriously, out so long as the Fleet could be retained m the 
Eastern Mediterranean our existmg forces were enough to deal 
with purely local attack. 

We have seen how, at the end of Jime, Force H was constituted 
at Gibraltar under Admiral Somerville. It comprised the Hood, 
Resolution, and Valiant, the carrier Ark Royal, two ertusers, and 
eleven destroyers. With tins we had done the deed at Oran. In 
the Eastern Mediterranean we found in Admiral Andrew 
Cunningham an officer of the highest qualities and dauntless 
courage. Immediately upon the Italian declaration of war he put 
to sea m search of the enemy The Royal Air Force attacked 
Tobruk and sank the old Itahan cruiser San Giorgio. The Fleet 
bombarded Bardia from the sea. Submarines on both sides were 
active, and we destroyed ten of the enemy for the loss of three of 
our own from deep mming before the end of June. 

On July 8, whilst covering the passage of a convoy from Malta 
to Alexandria, Admiral Cunnmgham became aware of the 
presence of powerful Italian forces. It was evident from the 
intensity of Itahan air attacks that the enemy also was engaged m 
an important operation, and we now know that they planned to 
lead the British Admiral mto an area where he could be subjected 
to concentrated attack by the full weight of the Itahan Air Force 
and submarines. Admiral Cunnmgham at once seized the mitia- 
tive, and, despite his infenority m numbers, boldly turned to 
mterpose his fleet between the enemy and their base 

On the followmg day contact was made, and an action at long 
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range ensued, in which one enemy battleship and two cruisers 
were hit without any damage bemg suffered by the British fleet. 
The enemy refused to stand and fight, and, thanks to superior 
speed, was able to escape, pursued by Admiral Cunnmgham to a 
point within twenty-five miles of the Itahan mainland Through- 
out this and the next two days the mtense air attacks continued 
without success, and the convoy, though frequently bombed, 
reached Alexandria safely This spirited action estabhshed the 
ascendancy of the British Fleet m the Mediterranean, and Italian 
prestige suffered a blow from which it never recovered Ten 
days later the Sydney, an Austrahan crmser, with a British 
destroyer flotilla, sank an Itahan cruiser Our first contacts with 
the new enemy were therefore by no means discouraging. 

The burdens which lay upon the Admiralty at this time were 
however heavy in the extreme The mvasion danger required 
a high concentration of flotillas and small craft in the Channel 
and North Sea The U-boats, which had by August begun to 
work from Biscayan ports, took severe toU of our Atlantic con- 
voys without suffering many losses themselves Until now the 
Italian Fleet had never been tested. The possibility of a Japanese 
declaration of war, with all that it would brmg upon our Eastern 
Empire, could never be excluded from our thoughts. It is there- 
fore not strange that the Admiralty viewed with the deepest 
anxiety all risking of warships m the Mediterranean, and were 
sorely tempted to adopt the strictest defensive at Gibraltar and 
Alexandiia I, on the other hand, did not see why the large 
numbers of ships assigned to the Mediterranean should not play 
an active part from the outset. Malta had to be reinforced both 
with air squadrons and troops Although all commercial traffic 
was rightly suspended, and all large troop convoys to Egypt must 
go round the Cape, I could not bring myself to accept the abso- 
lute closure of the inland sea Indeed I hoped that by running a 
few special convoys we might arrange and provoke a trial of 
strength with the Itahan Fleet I hoped that this might happen 
and Malta be properly garrisoned and equipped with aeroplanes 
and A A guns befoie the appearance, which I already dreaded, 
of the Germans in this theatre All through the summer and 
autumn months I engaged in friendly though tense discussion 
with the Admiralty upon this part of our war effort. 
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Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 12 vn 40 

I thought that Illuslrtous might well go to the Mediterranean and 
exchange with Ark Royal In this case Illustrious could take perhaps a 
good lot of Hurricanes to Malta As we have a number of Hurricanes 
surplus at the moment, could not the Malta Gladiator pilots fly the 
Hurricanes themselves? This would not dimimsh our flying strength 
in tills country. 

The operation against Lulea [m the Baltic] has become less important 
now that the Germans have control of all die French and Belgian 
orefields We must look to the Mediterranean for action 
You were going to let me have your plan for exchanging destroyers 
of more endurance with the Mediterranean flotilla. Could I have this, 
with dates’ 

To tins Admiral Pound replied through the First Lord the same 
day: 

We have now gained expenence of die air conditions in the Western 
Mediterranean, and as soon as the present operation on which the 
Eastern Fleet is employed is completed we shall know pretty well what 
we are faced with in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

There is no doubt that both Force H and the Eastern Mediterranean 
Fleet work mider a grave disadvantage, inasmuch as it is not possible to 
give them fighter protection, as we do m the North Sea when slnps 
are in die bombing area. 

At the moment we are faced with the immediate problem of getting 
aircraft and A A. guns to Malta, and aircraft to Alexandria I am not 
at all certain that the risk of passing a ship with all these available stores 
through the Mediterranean is not too great, and that it might not be 
better to accept the delay of sendmg her round the Cape 
There is also the question of Illustrious to be considered, but this need 
not be settled immediately, as she must first come home to embark a 
full complement of Fulmar fighters. 

Arrangements are being made to replace some of the destroyers at 
Gibraltar by others with longer endurance, but the date on which they 
leave wiU probably be dependent on the escortmg of the ship I have 
lefeired to above to Gibraltar. 

Prime Minister to the First Sea Lord 15 vn 40 

I It IS now three weeks since I vetoed the proposal to evacuate 
the Eastern Mediterranean and brmg Admiral Cunningham’s fleet to 
Gibraltar I hope there will be no return to that project Anyone can 
see the risk from air attack which wc run m the Central Mediterranean 
From time to time and for sufficient obiects this risk will have to be 
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faced. Warships are meant to go under fire. Our position would be 
very different if I had been assisted in my wish m October of last year 
to reconstruct the Royal Sovereign class with heavy anti-aircraft armour 
on their decks at a cost to their speed through mcreased bulgmg The 
difficulties which were presented at every stage were such as to destroy 
this proposal, and we are no further on than we were a year ago. If 
we had the Royal Sovereigns armoured, and their guns cocked up, or 
some of them, we could assault the Itahan coasts by bombardment ■with 
comparative impunity* The various Boards of Admiralty which 
preceded this war altogether underrated the danger of air attack, and 
authonsed sweeping statements to Parliament on the abihty of ships of 
war to cope with it Now there is a tendency to proceed to the other 
extreme, and consider it wrong to endanger His Majesty’s ships by 
bringmg them under air bombardment, as must from time to tune be 
necessary in pursuance of operations . . . 

It may be taken for certam that the scale of the enemy’s air attack 
will mcrease m the Mediterranean as the Germans come there. 

2 It becomes of high and immediate importance to bmld up a very 
strong anti-aircraft defence at Malta, and to base several squadrons of 
our best fighter airaaft there This will have to be done under the fire 
of the enemy I should be glad to know the full scale of defence which 
was proposed m various papers I have seen The emplacements should 
be made forthwith. I understand that a small consignment of A A. 
guns and Hurricanes is now bemg procured, and that the mam equip- 
ment IS to follow later. It may well be possible at the end of this month 
to detach the larger consignment from our home defence. The urgent 
first consignment should reach Malta at the earhest moment. The 
stores may be divided between several ships, so as to avoid losmg all if 
one IS hit The immense delay mvolved m passmg these ships round the 
Cape cannot be accepted. So far as Malta is concerned, it is not seen 
how the dangers will be avoided by this detour, the voyage from Alex- 
andria to Malta being, if anything, more dangerous dian the voyalge 
from Gibraltar to Malta 

3 Illustrious Considermg that in the North Sea and Atlantic we 
are on the defensive and that no one would propose to bring Illustrious 
into the narrow waters north and south of Dover, where we have 
already good shore-based aircraft, our aircraft-earners m home waters 
will be able to operate some distance from the enemy’s coast. In the 
Mediterranean, on the other hand, wc must take die offensive against 
Italy, and endeavour espeaally to make Malta once again a Fleet base 
for special occasions Illustrious, with her armoured deck, would seem 
to be better placed m the Mediterranean, and the Ark Royal m die 

*The subiect is discussed in Vol I, Chapter XXV 
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home theatre. The delays in bringing Illustrious into service have been 
very great, and I should be glad to know when the Fulmars [fast fighter 
aircraitj wiU be embarked and she be ready to exchange with Ark 
Royal 

4 I am very glad that arrangements will be made to send out 
destroyers of longer radius to Gibraltar, and to bring home the short- 
radius vessels to the Narrow Seas. 

★ ★ A ★ 

Meanwhile Adrmralcy policy had again been most carefuEy 
scrutmised, and on July 15 the mtention to maintam a strong 
force m the Eastern Mediterranean was reiterated m a signal to 
the Commander-m-Chief. This message stated that m the east 
the chief British task would be to destroy the enemy naval forces, 
although they had a numerical preponderance. In the west 
Force H would control the western exit from the Mediterranean 
and undertake offensive operations agamst the coast of Italy. I 
was m general agreement with this strong policy. The Comman- 
der-m-Chief was mvited to say what heavy ships he considered 
necessary for the two forces, and if redistribution was thought 
desirable to advise whether the exchange should take place 
through the Mediterranean or round the Cape. 

In reply he asked that both the Valiant and the Barham should 
jom him This would give him four battleships with the best 
available gun-range and speed He could then dispense with the 
Royal Sovereign, as with her poor deck protection and inferior 
speed she was a constant source of anxiety. Furthermore he re- 
quired two carriers, mcludmg the Illustrious, and two 8-inch-gun 
ermsers. He agreed with the First Sea Lord that m the Western 
Mediterranean a force comprismg the Hood and the Ark Royal 
with either one or two “R.” class hattlesliips would meet require- 
ments With these forces he considered that the Mediterranean 
could be dominated and the Eastern Basm held mdefimtely pro- 
vided that Malta was adequately protected by fighters and that 
his resources at Alexandria were built up. In conclusion he said 
“By carrymg out a concerted movement it should be possible 
to pass reinforcements through the Mediterranean, but it would 
probably be desirable to do it all m one operation ” 

We thus reached a considerable measure of agreement m our 
talks at the Admiralty. It was common ground between us that 
Admiral Cunnmgham’s fleet should be remforced by a battleship, 
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an aircraft-carrier, and two cruisers, and at the same time the 
opportumty should be taken to run a convoy of store slnps to 
Malta /rom Alexandria Thereafter on July 23 the First Sea Lord 
in the course of a mmute to the First Lord and me said' 

Full consideration has been given as to whether it is possible to pass 
through the Mediterranean not only the additional fighting ships 
which are being added to the Eastern Mediterranean force, but also 
merchant vessels containing spare ammunition for the Fleet, liigh-angle 
guns for Malta, and aircraft for Malta and the Middle East The 
Commander-m-Chief is defimtely of the opinion that under existing 
conditions it will be unsound to attempt to pass through the Central 
Mediterranean merchant vessels containing valuable cargoes, as if one 
or more ships were damaged in such a way as to reduce their speed it 
would be necessary to scuttle them I am entirely in agreement with 
the Commander-m-Chief. 

Thus It came about that the plan for the important operation 
which followed under the code name “Hats” did not include 
provision for the passage of merchant ships. None the less, with 
the full support of Admiral Cunmngham it challenged the 
Itahan Fleet and Air Force in the Central Mediterranean I was 
now well content with the mam decisions winch the Admiralty 
were taking, and hoped that they might lead to a trial of strength 
All preparations therefore went forward. 

A few weeks later the bold and far-reachmg step of the War 
Cabinet, with the full agreement of the Clnefs of Staff, to send 
nearly half our best available tanks to Egypt in spite of the in- 
vasion menace raised the question of the Mediterranean passage 
again and in a sharper way I was of course m full accord with 
sendmg the tanks, but I feared that if they went round the Cape 
they might arrive too late for the battle on which the fate of Egypt 
depended The First Sea Lord was at first inclined to run the risk, 
but on further study he thought it would complicate Operation 
“Hats”, which now held the centre of the Admiralty stage. It 
mvolved sendmg at least two fast mechamcal transport ships 
(id knots) from Gibraltar to Malta, and this was regarded as 
more dangerous than sending them by the route from Alexandria. 
This led to further discussion 

Prme Mtmster to General Ismay, for C O.S Committee ii vm 40 

I cannot accept tins proposal [i e , to use the Cape route for sending 
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the tanks to Egypt], which deprives us of invaluable resources [fifty 
Infantry tanks or “I” tanks] during a most critical period, without 
making them available foi the Middle East at the moment when they 
arc most needed there. I must ask the Admiralty to make further 
proposals and overcome the difficulties. If necessary, could not the 
personnel be distributed among the destroyers, a larger force of 
destroyers heing sent through from Force H to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and returned thereafter in the same way as the six destroyers 
are now being sent westward by Admiral Cunningham? 

There is no objection to the 3rd Hussars (the personnel of a tank 
regiment) going by the Cape, as General Wavell can make temporary 
arrangements for manning [the tanks] in the meanwhile, so long as he 
gets their light tanks I am prepared to risk the fifty Infantry tanks in 
the Meditcirancan, provided their personnel is distributed among 
H.M ships, but there can he no question of them or their personnel 
going by the Cape, thus making sure they are out of everything for two 
months The pcisomiel sent through the Mediteiranean must be cut 
down to essentials, the balance going round. 

Pray let me have further proposals by to-morrow (Monday). 

Prime Minister to First Loul and First Sea Lord I3.vin 40 

1 Just before the French went out of the war Admiral Darlan 
bombarded Genoa m full dayhght without any Asdic destroyer pro- 
tection or any an craft protection and rcturneo to Toulon unscatned. 
The Eastern Mediterranean Fleet has three times advanced to the centre 
of the Mediterranean and returned to Alexandria with only one slup— 
Gloucester — hit by one bomb A few weeks ago a fast and a slow 
convoy were conducted uninjured from Malta to Alexandria — two 
days of their voyage being beset by Itahan aircraft 

2 The Admiralty now propose to send six destroyers from Alex- 
aiidiia to meet Force H These destroyers, which will certainly be 
detected from the air, will be witlnn air-attacking distance of the very 
numerous, fast Italian cruiser forces in their home bases. This move- 
ment should be rightly condemned as hazardous m the extreme but for 
the just estimation m which Itahan naval enterprise is held by C.-in-C 
Mediteiranean and the Admiralty 

3 We are now told that it is too dangerous for the powerful forces 
we shall have in motion in the near future to carry through to the 
Eastern Meditenanean two M T [mechanical transport] ships steam- 
ing in company at only 15 knots Yet at the same time we are 
asked to spend vast sums fortifying a laige part of the western coasts of 
Bntam against what the Admiralty declare is a possible invasion by 
twelve thousand men embarked and shipped [from the river] 
Gironde [or from] St Nazaire, who are to be sent to their destination 
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Without any warship protection of any kind If it is held to be a feasible 
operation to move twelve thousand men unescorted on to the Irish or 
British western coasts m the face of the full British sea-power, can this 
be reconciled with the standard of danger-values now adopted m the 
Mediterranean? 

4. No one can sec where or when the mam attack on Egypt will 
develop. It seems however extremely hkely that if the Germans are 
frustrated m an mvasion of Great Bntam or do not choose to attempt 
It they wiU have great need to press and aid the Italians to the attack of 
Egypt The month of September must be regarded as critical m the 
extreme 

5. In these circumstances it is very wrong that we should attempt to 
send our armoured brigade round the Cape, thus makmg sure that 
during September it can play no part either m the defence of England 
or Egypt 

6. I request that the operation of passmg at least two M T ships 
through with the Eastern reinforcements may be le-exammed The 
personnel can be distributed m the warships, and it is a lesser risk, from 
the pomt of view of the general war, to pass the M T ships through the 
Mediterranean than to have the whole armoured brigade certainly out 
of action gomg round the Cape So long as the personnel are properly 
distributed among the warships, I am prepared to take the full respon- 
sibihty for the possible loss of the armoured vehicles. 

I was not able to mduce the Admiralty to send the armoured 
brigade, or at the least their vehicles, tlirough the Mediterranean. 
I was both grieved and vexed at this. Though my friendship for 
Admiral Pound and confidence in his judgment were never 
affected, sharp argument was maintamed The professional 
responsibility was his, and no naval officer with whom 1 ever 
worked would run more risks than he. We had gone through a 
lot together. If he would not do it, no one else would If 1 could 
not make bm, no one else could. I knew the Admiralty too well 
to press them or my great friend and comrade, Pound, or the 
First Lord, for whom I had high esteem, beyond a certam pomt. 
My relations with the Admiralty were too good to be imperilled 
by a formal appeal to the Cabmet agamst them 

When on August 15 I brought the question before the Cabmet 
finally I said that I had hoped to persuade the Admiralty to fit the 
two armoured regiments mto Operation “Hats”. If the tank 
nmts proceeded through the Mediterranean they would arrive m 
Alexandria about September 5; if by the Cape about three weeks 
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later. However, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff did not 
consider that an attack m force by the Italians was imminent, and 
this was also General Wavell's view. Having done my utmost 
m favour of the short cut, I thought that the War Cabinet ought 
not to take the responsibihty of overrulmg the judgment of the 
commanders, and I acc^uicsccd in the longer voyage round the 
Cape with regret. The Chiefs of Staff however prepared an 
alternative plan for the short cut should the position in the Middle 
East suddenly worsen before Operation “Hats” was actually 
launched. Two fast M.T. ships carrymg cruiser and “I” tanks 
would accompany the naval forces through the Mediterranean 
The decision was to be taken before the reinforcements passed 
Gibraltar. In the event reports received from the Middle East 
were not considered to justify putting the alternative plan mto 
force, and the whole convoy contmued on its way round the 
Cape. 

Operation “Hats” was carried out successfully and without loss 
between August 30 and September 5, Admiral Cunningham left 
Alexandria on August 30, and on the evening of the 31st bs 
aircraft repotted the approach of an enemy force of two battle- 
sbps and seven cruisers. Hopes of an engagement were raised, 
but evidently the Italians were not seeking trouble and notbng 
happened The following evening our aircraft again made con- 
tact with the enemy, who were now retirmg to Taranto There- 
after Admiral Cunningham’s ships moved about with complete 
freedom to the east and south of Malta and were not seriously 
molested from the air. The convoy reached Malta safely, only 
one sbp bemg damaged by air attack. Meanwhile the reinforce- 
ments, consisting of the Valiant but not her unreconstructed 
sister-ship the Barham, the aircraft-carrier Illustrious, and two anti- 
aircraft cruisers, accompamed by Admiral Somerville with Force 
H, were approachmg from Gibraltar The Valiant and the 
ermsers haci no difficulty m landing much-needed guns and am- 
mumtion in Malta, and then jomed Admiral Cunningham to the 
eastward on September 3, During the return passage to Alexan- 
dria the fleet attacked RJiodes and Scarpanto and easily repulsed 
an E~boat attack Admiral Somerville’s force returned to 
Gibraltar without being molested in any way 
All this convmced me that it would have been a fair risk, 
especially compared with those we were resolutely runmng m 
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seriously depletmg our armour at home m the teeth of the enemy’s 
invasion preparations, to transport the armoured brigade through 
the Malta channel, and that it would now be in Egypt, instead of 
more than three weeks away No serious disastei did in fact occur 
111 Egypt durmg those thice weeks Nevertheless an exaggerated 
fear of Italian aircraft had been allowed to hamper naval opera- 
tions I thought, and thmk, the event proved my case. Towards 
the end of November Adnural Somerville with Force FI did in 
fact successfully escort a convoy to Malta fi om the westward, and 
on the way fought a partial action near Sardima with that part of 
the Italian Fleet wluch had escaped damage at Taranto One 
ship of tins convoy passed on to Alexandiia, together with three 
more store ships from Malta, escorted by further fleet reinforce- 
ments for the Eastern Mediteiranean. This was the first time that 
a merchant ship made the complete passage of the Mediterranean 
after the Itahan entry into the war The reader will see in the 
next volume how a still more hazardous exploit was pci formed 
by the Navy in sending tanks to Egypt in 1941, when the 
Geimem An Force was fully established in Sicily 

Prime Minister to First Laid 7.IX 40 

I The couise of Opeiation "Hats” makes me quite sure that it was 
wrong to recede from the idea of passing the armoured veliicles through 
die Mediterranean If you will read ray minute leciting all the reasons 
why this course should be adopted you wiU see tliat they are remforced 
by new facts now 

Prime Minister to First Lord 7 IX 40 

I should be glad if you would let me have a short rdsunid of the 
different occasions when I pressed, as First Lord, foi tlie preparation 
of the Ramilhes class ships to withstand air bombardment by duck 
deck ainiour and larger bulges If those slups had been put m hand 
when I repeatedly pressed for them to be, we should now have the 
means of attacking the Italian shores, which might be productive of the 
highest pobtical and military results Even now there is a disposition 
to delay taking this most iiccessaiy step, and no substitute is offeied 

I have not yet heard from you in leply to die minute I sent you 
renewing this project of leconstiuction m the hope that we may not 
be equally destitute of bombarding vessels next year I shall be glad to 
have a talk with you on this subject when 1 have refreshed my imnd 
with the papers 

This issue could never at any moment be decided without 
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balancing other bitter needs in new construction. It was on this 
rock, and not on diffciences of principle, that my wishes finally 
foundered 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 8.ix 40 

Following foi Sir Andicw Cimniiighain, C,-in-C Eastern Meditei- 
raneaii, hoin Piime Minister and Minister of Defence* 

I congiatulate you on the success of die icccnt operation in the 
Eastern and Cential Meditenaiican, and upon the accession to youi 
fleet of two of our finest units, with other valuable vessels I am soiry 
howevei that the arniouied brigade which is so ncccssaiy to the defence 
of Egypt and Alcxandiia is still separated by more than thiee weeks 
from Its scene of action I hope you will find it possible to leview the 
naval situation in the light of the cxpeiiciicc gamed during “Hats” and 
the arrival of lUiisti ions and Valiant Not only the papet stieiigth of 
the Italian Navy, but also the dcgicc of icsistancc winch they may be 
inclined to offei, should be measured It is of high importance to 
stake at the Italians this autumn, because as time passes the Germans 
will be more likely to lay strong hands upon the Italian war machine, 
and then the picttue will be veiy diftctcnt We intend to strengthen 
the anti-anctaft defences of Malta by every possible means, and some 
novel weapons of which I have high hopes will shortly be sent theie for 
cxpeumeiit I trust that Malta may become safe for tcmpoiary visits 
of the Fleet at an earhci date than Apul 1941 If 111 the meanwhile you 
have any proposals for offensive action to make, they should be trans- 
mitted to the Admiralty 1 shall be glad if you will also concert with 
the Army and Air Force plans for an opciation against the Italian 
communications in Libya, which at the right time could be used to 
hamper any laige-scale offensive against Egypt The advantages of 
gaming the initiative are obviously vciy gicat I hope the Fulmars 
the fast fighter planes, winch had at last reached our aiicraft-carriersl 
lave made a good impression The battle here for air mastery con- 
tinues to be severe, but firm confidence is felt m its eventual outcome 

It IS suiprismg that the violent impact of the air upon our con- 
trol of the Mediterranean had not been more plainly foreseen by 
the British Government before the war and by their expert 
advisers In any case however wc had fallen so fai behind in the 
air race with Gennany that the defence of Biitam made an over- 
whelming demand on the alicady outnumbered forces we 
possessed Until the Battle of Britain had been decisively won 
every leinfoicement of airciaft to the Mcditeiianean and Egypt 
had been an act of acute lesponsibihty Even in the wmter 
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months, when we felt we were masters of our own daylight air at 
home, It was very hard undei the full fury of the Blit2 to send 
away fighter aircraft either to Malta or to Egypt. It was also 
most painful to take from bombatded Biitish cities and vital sea- 
ports and mniiitioiis factories the anti-aircraft guns and shells 
sorely needed for their piotection, and to send these either all 
round the Cape to Egypt or at much peiil direct to Malta 

The reinforcement of Malta’s lutherto neglected air defences 
was pressed forward m spite of losses and disappointments 
Among the tasks of Admiral Somerville’s force at Gibraltar was 
the convoying of fighter aircraft in a carrier to within flying 
distance of Malta The first of these efforts was made m the 
beginning of August, when twelve Huriicanes were flown into 
the island from the aiicraft-cairiei Aigtis. Until their arrival the 
air defence of Malta consisted of thice Gladiatois, known locally 
by the affectionate names of “Faith”, “Hope”, and “Charity” 
We made a second attempt in November; but theie was a 
tragedy Nine aircraft out of fourteen, which had been launched 
from the Aigui,, four hundred miles to the westward of the island, 
laii out of fuel on the way through a change ofwmd, and perished 
at sea with then devoted pilots Never again weic the margins 
cut so fine, and though many sinnlai operations took place m 
the future never did such a catastrophe lecur. 

★ ★ A ★ ★ 

It had also become necessaiy to find a way of sending aircraft 
to the Middle East which would avoid both the dangers of the 
Mediterranean and the feaiful delay aiound the Cape An over- 
land loute from West Africa would save many vital days and 
some shipping The macluiies had cither to be flown ashore from 
an aircraft-caiiier, or dismantled and crated foi the voyage and 
then reassembled at some port for their flight The choice lay 
between Lagos and Takoradi 

After caieful examination Takoradi was cbosen, and as early 
as August 21, 1940. an operating paity auived The couise lay 
by Kano to Khartoum and eventually to Cano, a total distance of 
three thousand seven hundred miles Considciable workshops 
and accommodation had to be built at Takoradi, and vaiious 
refuelling and rest stations provided along the route. A dozen 
crated Hurricanes and Blenheims uirived by sea on September 5, 
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followed next day by tliirty Hurricanes landed from the earner 
Ar£Ui. The fust deliveiy flight left Takoradi on September 20, 
and arrived at ICliaitOLim four days later. By the end of the year 
a trickle of one hundred and seven planes had reached Egypt in. 
this way. 

Although a quick start had been made, many months' work 
was needed before the loutc was oiganised The climate at 
Takoradi and the local malaiia haiasscd the men erecting the 
crated aircraft. The use of the oarueis was limited by other 
clamant needs. Wcathci hampeied the air convoys. The number 
of aircraft unserviceable awaiting spares along die route piled up 
The heavy wear on engines m then flight over vast banen sandy 
spaces reduced tbeii fighting life. Terrible teething troubles had 
to be overcome. None of tins aircraft supply was effective in 
1940. But if we had not begun in good tune the Aimy of the 
Nile and all its ventures could not have lived through the tragic 
events of 1941. 

***** 

By the close of 19^10 the British Navy had once more firmly 
established itself in the Mcditciiancan. The defences of Malta 
had been considerably sticngthcued by Admiral Someiville’s 
excursion to carry m A.A and other equipment. Admiral 
Cumiingham’s offensive policy in the Eastern Basin had also 
yielded excellent lesiiks Everywhere, despite the Italian an 
strength, we held the nutiativc, and Malta 1 emamed m the fore- 
ground of events as an advanced base for offensive operations 
against the Italian communications with thou forces in Africa 
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SEPTEMBER TENSIONS 


Climax oj the Ait Battle - Intense Strain upon the Fighter Pilots - 
Evidences of the Impending Invasion - Disappointing Bombing on 
Concentrations of Barges - Bntain Braced - Munitions Policy - My 
General Diiective - A Survey of 1941 Requirements in Material - 
An Eight Months’ Pi ogramme - My October Note on Priorities - 
Laggards - Climax at Home and in Egypt - The Penis of Fog - 
Need for De Wilde Ammunition ~ Achievements of the Ministry oj 
Ancraft Production - Policy of Cieatiiio Commandos Enfoued - Ad- 
vance of Maishal Graziani’s Army, Septembei 13 - Their Halt at 
Sidt Bat ram ~ Parlous Conditions at Malta - Tioubles that Never 
Happened. 


\ EPTEMBER, like June, was a month of extreme opposmg 
\ stresses foi those who bore the responsibility for British wai 
direction The air battle, already described, on which all 
depended, raged with its greatest fury and lose steadily to its 
chmax The victoiy of the Royal An Foicc on September 15 is 
seen now in letrospect to have maiked its decisive turniug-pomt 
But tlus was not apparent at the time, nor could we tell whether 
even heavier attacks were not to be expected or how long they 
would go on The fine weather ficililaled daylight fighting on 
the largest scale Hitherto we had welcomed this, but when 1 
visited Air Vice-Marshal Park at No ii Group in the third week 
of September I noticed a slight but definite change in outlook. I 
asked about the weather, and was told it was set fan for some days 
to come This however did not seem to be as populai a prospect 
as It had been at the beginning of the month I had the distinct 
feeling that a break 111 the weather would no longer be legaided 
as a inisfouune 
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It happened while I was there in Park’s room with several 
ofFiceis that an ofFicei hi ought in a notification from the Air 
Ministry that all supplies of Dc Wilde ammiinilion weie ex- 
hausted This was the favouiilc of the fighter pilots The factory 
on which It depended had been bombed I saw that this hit Paik 
liaid; but aftci a gulp and a pause he icplicd magnificently “Wc 
fought them without it befote, and wc can fight them without it 
again ” 

In my talks with Air Chief Marslial Dowding, who usually 
motored ovei from Uxbiidge to Chequers dining the week-ends, 
the sense of Fighter Command being at its utmost stiain was evi- 
dent The weekly figures ovci which I poied showed we had 
adequate numbeis, provided the weiglit of the hostile attack did 
not increase But the physical and mental sti esses upon the pilots 
weie not reflected on the paper chaits Foi all their sublime devo- 
tion, often facing odds of five and six to one, for all the sense of 
superioiity which their coiuinucd success and the enemy’s heavy 
losses created, thcic ate limits to human cndtiiance There is 
such a thing as sheet exhaustion, both of the spirit and the animal 
I thought of Wellington’s mood m the aftci noon of the Battle of 
Waterloo. “Would God that night oi Bluchci would come”. 
This time wc did not want Bluchci 

Meanwhile all the evidences of impending Gciman invasion 
multiplied Upwards of thicc thousand self-propelled baiges 
weie counted on our an photogiaphs m the Dutch, Belgian, and 
Fiench poits and nvci-mouths Wc could not tell exactly what 
lescivcs of largci vessels might not be guheicd m the Rhine 
cstnaiy, oi in the Baltic, fiom which die Kiel Canal was still open 
In my examination of the invasion pi obi cm I have set forth the 
icasomng on which I ba,scd my confidence that wc should beat 
them if they came, and consequently that they would not come, 
and continued to contemplate the issue with a steady ga2e AH 
the same it was impossible to watch these glowing preparations, 
week after week, in the photographs and icpoits of agents, 
without a sense of awe. A thing like this gets hold of you bit by 
bit. The tciiiblc enemy would not come unless he had solid 
assurance of victoiy and plans made with Gciman llioioughncss 
Might thcic not also he snipiises? Might there he t.mk landing- 
ciaft 01 some clcvci impiovisation ol ihciu^ What else might 
there not be? All oui night-bonibing was concentrated on the 
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Hivasion ports, where every mght German reheaisal exercises of 
marcliuig on and off the baiges and olhci vessels seemed to be 
taking place The results of our bombing of the masses of barges 
which ciowded the basins oi lay along the quays, judged by the 
photogiaphs, had several times disappointed me. 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for Air 23 ix 40 

What stiuck me about these photogiaphs was the apparent inability 
of the bombers to hit these vciy large masses of barges I should have 
thought that sticks of explosive bombs thrown along tliese oblongs 
would have wrought havoc, and it is very disappointing to see that 
they all lemained intact and m order, with just a few appaicntly 
damaged at the entiance 
Can nothing be done to improve matters? 

As already mentioned, the Chiefs of Staff were on the whole of 
the opinion that invasion was imminent, while I was sceptical and 
expressed a contiaty view Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
quell that inwaid excitement which comes from the prolonged 
balancing of tciiible things Certainly we stiamed every nerve to 
be ready Nothing was neglected that could be achieved by the 
care and ingenuity of our commandcis, the vigilance of 0111 now 
large and foimidablc armies, and the unquenchable and fearless 
spirit of our whole people 

The whole of our wai production and its priorities now re- 
quired to be reviewed in the light of our exclusion fi om the Con- 
tinent. In this I worked in consultation with the Ministei of 
Supply and others conceined At the beginning of this month, 
after much labour in my small circle, and careful checking, I 
prepared foi the Cabinet a general directive upon munitions, 
which was uitended to govern our affairs in 1941. 

THE MUNITIONS SITUATION 


Memorandum by the Prime Minister 

September 3, 1940 

I. The Navy can lose us the war, but only the Air Force can win 
It Theiefore oui supreme effort must be to gain overwhelming 
mastery m the air The Figliteis are our salvation, but the Bombers 
alone piovrde the means of victory We must therefore develop 
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the power to carry an evcr-iiicrca-iing volume of explosives to 
Germany, so as to pulvense the entire industry and scientific structuie 
on which the war clfort and economic life of the enemy depend, while 
holding him at arm’s length from our Island In no other way at 
present visible can we hope to ovcicome the immense military power 
of Germany, and to nullify the further German victories which may be 
apprehended as the weight of their force is brought to bear upon 
African or Oriental theatres. The An Force and its action on the 
largest scale must theieforc, subject to what is said later, claim the first 
place over the Navy or the Army 

2. The weapon of blockade has become blunted, and rendered, as 
far as Germany is concerned, less effectual, on account of their land 
conquests and power to rob captive or intimidated peoples for their 
own benefit There remain no very iinpoitant special commodities 
tlie denial of which wiU hamper their war effort The Navy is at 
present somewhat pressed m its task of keeping open the cominumca- 
tions, but as this condition is removed by new Admir.ilty measures, by 
the arrival of the American destroyers, and by the mci easing output 
of anti-U-boat craft from our own yards, we may expect a marked 
improvement It is of the utmost importance that the Admiralty should 
direct their attention to aggicssive schemes of war, and to the bombard- 
ment of enemy or ciiemy-lield coasts, particnlaily in the Mediter- 
ranean The production of anti-U-boat craft must proceed at the 
maximum until further orders, each slip being filled as it is vacated 
The Naval Piogiamine does not nnpiugc markedly upon the Air, and 
should cede some of its armour-plate to tank pioduction 

3 The decision to raise the Army to a strength of fifty-five divisions 
as rapidly as possible does not seem to require any leconsideration 
Within this, we should aim at ten armoured divisions, five by the 
spring, seven by the summer, and ten by the end of 1941. The execu- 
tion of these programmes of armament supply will tax our munitions 
factories to the full I agree in principle with the proposals of the 
Minister of Supply [Mr. Herbert Morrison] for handling the ammum- 
tion supply problem, and also that firings on the 1917-18 scale are not 
to be expected in the present war 

4. Intense efforts must be made to complete the equipment of our 
Army at home and of our Army in the Middle East The most seiious 
weak points are tanks and small-.ums ammunition, particularly the 
special types, anti-iaiik guns and rifles, and even more their ammu- 
mtion, trench mortars, and still more their ammunition, and rifles 
We hope to obtain an additional 250,000 rifles fiom the United 
States, but it is lamentable that we should he told that no more than 
half a million additional rifles can be manufactured here before the 
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end of 1941. Surely, as large numbers of our Regular Army proceed 
abroad the need of the Home Guard and of garrison troops for home 
defence on a far larger scale than at present will be felt A substantial 
increase in rifle'-making capacity is necessary. 

5 The danger of invasion will not disappear with the coming of 
winter, and may confront us with novel possibilities in the coming 
year. The enemy’s need to stiike down this country will naturally 
increase as the war progiesses, and all kinds of appliances for crossing 
the seas that do not now exist may be devised Actual invasion must 
be regarded as perpetually thicatened, but unlikely to mateiialise as 
long as strong forces stand m this Island Apart from this, the only 
major theatre of war which can be foicseen in 1940-41 is the Middle 
East Here we must endeavour to brmg into action British, Austra- 
lasian, and Indian forces, on a scale which should only be hmited by sea 
transport and local maintenance. We must expect to fight in Egypt 
and the Soudan, in Turkey, Syria, or Palestine, and possibly in Iraq 
and Persia Fifteen British divisions, six Austialasian, and at least six 
Indian divisions should be prepared for these theatres, these forces not 
bemg, however, additional to tlie fifty-five divisions which have been 
mentioned One would not iinagmc that the ammunition expenditure 
would approach the last-war scale. Air-power and mechanised tioops 
Will be the dominant factois 

6 There remain the possibilities of amphibious aggressive warfare 
against the enemy or enemy-held tcriitory m Europe or Noith Afiica 
But the needs of such opeiations will be provided by the arms and 
supplies aheady mentioned m geneial terms 

7 Our task, as the Minister of Supply rightly reminds us, is indeed 
formidable when the gigantic scale of German mihtaiy and aviation 
equipment is considered This war is not however a war of masses of 
men hurling masses of shells at each other It is by devising new 
weapons, and above all by scientific leadcislup, that we shall best cope 
with the enemy’s supeiior strength If, for instance, the series of 
inventions now being developed to find and lut enemy aircraft, both 
from the air and from the ground, irrespective of visibility, leahse what 
is hoped from them, not only the strategic but die mumtions situation 
would be profoimdly altered And if the U.P [Unrotated Projectile] 
weapon can be provided with ammumtion, predictors, and other aids 
which realise an accuracy of hitting three or four times as great as that 
which now exists, the ground will have taken a long step towards the 
i e-conquest of the air. The Navy will regain much of its old freedom 
of movement and power to take ofl'cnsive action. And die Army will 
be able to land at many points without the risk of being “Namsossed”.* 

* Defenceless from air attack, as at Namsos 
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We must tlierefoie regard the wliolc sphere of R D F [Radar], with 
Its many refinements and mcasiiieless possibihtics, as ranking in priority 
with the All Foice, of which it is in fact an essential pait The niulti- 
phcation of tlie high-class scientific pcisonnel, as well as the tialiling 
of those who will handle the new weapons and lescaich woik con- 
nected with them, should be the vciy spcai-pomt of our thought and 
effort. Very great reliefs may be expected in anti-aircraft guns and 
ammunition, although it is at present too soon to alter picscnt plans 

8. Apart from a large-scale invasion, which is unlikely, there is no 
prospect of any large expenditure or wastage of military munitions 
before the spring of 1941 Although heavy and decisive fighting may 
develop at any time in the Middle East, the difficulties of transpoit, 
both of leiiiforcemcnts and of supplies, will lestiict nurnbeis and 
expenditure We have thcrefoic before us, if not inter rripted, a period 
of eight months in winch to make an enormous improvement in our 
output of warhke equipment, and m which steady and rapid accumu- 
lations may be hoped for It is upon this purpose that aU our resources 
of credit, materials, and above all of skilled labour , must be bent. 

Tins policy was generally accepted by niy colleagues, and the 
action of all dcpartuiciits conformed to it. 

* * * * * 

I found It necessary in October to add a fuithci note about 
priorities, which were a source of ficicc contention between the 
different departments, each sUiving to do their utmost, 

PRIORITIES 


Note by the Prime Minister 

October 15, 1940 

1 The very highest priority in pcisoimcl and matciial should be 
assigned to what may be called the R.adio sphcie This demands 
scientists, wireless experts, and many classes of highly-skilled laboui 
and high-grade material. On the progress made much of the winning 
of the war and oui future stiatcgy, especially naval, depends Wc musl 
impart a far greater accuracy to the A A guns, and a fai better pro- 
tection to our waiships and liaibouis Not only icscaicli and experi- 
ments, but pioduction, must be pushed hopefully forward fioni many 
directions, and after icpcatcd clisappoiiuincnts wc shall achieve success 

2 The lA priority must lemaiii with auciaft pioducUoii, foi the 
purpose of executing appiovecl target programmes It must be an 
obligation upon them to contuve by every conceivable means not to 
let this prioiity be abused and needlessly liampei other vital depart- 
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meiits Foi tins purpose they should specify their requirements in 
labour and materii befoichand quarter by quarter, or, if practicable, 
month by month, and make all suiplus available for others imme- 
diately The prioiity is not to be exeicised in the sense that aircraft 
pioduction IS completely to monopolise the supplies of any limited 
commodity Whcie the condition picvails that the approved MAP 
demands absoib the total supply, a special allocation must be made, 
even at piejudice to an craft production, to provide the mimmum 
essential needs of other departments or branches This allocation, if 
not agreed, will be decided on the Cabinet level 

3 At piesent we aic amung at five aimouied divisions, and arm- 
oured brigades equivalent to three more This is not enough We 
cannot hope to compete with the enemy m numbers of men, and must 
therefore rely upon an exceptional pioportioii of armoured fighting 
vehicles Ten armoured divisions is the target to aim for to the end of 
1941 For this purpose the Army must searchmgly review their 
demands for mechanised transport, and large purchases of M T. must 
be made in the Uiuted States The home Aimy, working m this small 
Island with highly-developed communications of all kinds, cannot 
enjoy the same scale of transport which divisions on foreign service 
require Improvisation and makeshift must be then guides A Staff 
officer renders no service to the country who aims at ideal standards, 
and thereafter simply adds and multiplies until impossible totals are 
reached A teport should be furnished of Mechanical Transport, 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd hue, of British divisions — 

(а) for foreign service, 

(б) for home service, 

(r) for troops on the beaches 

Any attempt to make heavy weather out of this pioblem is a failure 
to aid us in our need 

Wlierevci possible m England, hoise transport should be used to 
supplement M T We improvidently sold a great many of our horses 
to the Germans, but there are still a good many m Ireland. 

4 Special aid and occasional temporary priorities must be given to 
the Laggard elements Among these stand out the foUowmg; 

(u) Rifles 

(h) Small arms ammunition — above all, the special types 
Intense efforts must be made to bring the new factories into production 
The fact that scaiccly any improvement is now expected until the end 
of the year — / e , sixteen months after the outbreak of war — is grave 
Twelve months should suffice for a caitndge factoiy We have been 
mercifully spared from the worst consequences of this failure through 
the armies not being in action as was anticipated. 
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Trench mortar ammunition and A.T. gun ammunition arc also in a 
shocking plight, and must be helped. 

All these Laggards must be the subject of weekly reports to the 
[Production Comicil and to me 

5. The Navy must excicise its existing pnoiities m respect of small 
craft and anti-U-boat building This applies also to merchant ship- 
building, and to craft for landing opeiations Delay must be accepted 
upon all larger vessels that cannot finish m 19 |.i. Plans must be made 
to go foiwaid with all piocesses and p.uts which do not clash with 
prior needs The utmost possible steel and aunour-plate must he 
ordered in America 

By the middle of September the invasion menace seemed 
sufficiently glaring to arrest further movement of vital units to 
the East, especially as they had to go round the Cape After a 
visit to the Dovei sector, where the clectiic atmosphere was com- 
pulsive, I suspended for a few weeks the dispatch of the New 
Zealanders and the icmainmg two tank battalions to the Middle 
East. At the same time I kept our three fast transports, “the Glen 
[Line] ships” as they were called, m hand for an emcigency dash 
through the Mediterranean 

Prime Minister to Generai lsmay,for Chiejs of 

Staff Committee 17 ix.40 

In all the circumstances it would be impossible to withdiaw the 
New Zealand Brigade from their forward position on tlie Dover 
promontory The two cruiscr-tank battalions cannot go Would it 
not be better to keep the Australians back and delay the whole convoy 
until the third week m Octobci’ After all, none of tliesc forces going 
round the Cape can possibly ariive 111 tune to influence the impending 
battle m Egypt. But they may play a big part licie. Perhaps by the 
third week m October the Admnalty will be pieparcd to run gieater 
risks Anyhow, we cannot afford to make sure that the New Zealanders 
and the tank battalions are out of action iliioughout October in 
either theatre. 

Prime Minister to General Ismny 19 1x40 

Be careful that the Glen slnps aic not got out of the way so that it 
will be impossible to take the aimouicd reinforcements through the 
Mediterranean if die need is sufficient to jnstily die risk I don’t want 
to be told there are no suitable vessels avail ible 

Let me know what other ships would be available if we sliould 
deade to rim a convoy from west to east dnough die Mcditeiiaiican 
about the third week in Oecober 
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Although it was a fine September, I was fnghtened of fog. 

Prime Minister to Colonel Jacob i6 ix 40 

Pray send a copy of this report by Fust Sea Lord [about invasion in 
fog] to the Chiefs of the Staff for C -in-C Home Forces, adding: 
“I consider that fog is the gravest danger, as it thiows both An Foices 
out of action, baffles our aitiUeiy, picvents organised naval attack, and 
specially favours the infiltiation tactics by which the enemy will most 
probably seek to secure Ins lodgments Should conditions of fog 
prevail, the stiongcst possible an baiiage must be put down upon the 
invasion ports during die night and early moining I should be glad 
to be advised of the proposed naval action by out flotillas, both 111 
darkness and at dawn (a) if the fog lies moie on the English than the 
Fiench side of the Channel, (6) if it is uniform on both sides 
“Are we pioposing to use radio aids to navigation? 

“Prolonged conditions of stand-by undci frequent an bombardment 
will be exhausting to the enemy None the less, fog is our foe ” 

In spite of all the d<aiiger it was impoitant not to wear the 
men out 

Pi line Miinstei to Gcneial Isinay 18 ix i|0 

Inquire fioin the COS Committee whcthei m view of the rough 
weather Alert No i might not be discicctly relaxed to the next giade 
Report to me 

Pi line Minister to General Ismay 18 ix .^|0 

Make inqmucs whcthei theie is no way in which a sheet of flaming 
oil can be spread ovei one oi moie of the invasion harbouis This is 
no more than the old fne-sbip stoiy, wiih modem impiovcmcnts, that 
was tried at Dunkirk 111 the days of die Ainiada L'hc Adniiialty can 
suiely dunk of soinetlnng 

Pnme Mimstei to Minister oj Supply 18 ix.40 

The De Wilde ammunition is of extiemc impoilancc. At No li 
Group die bombing of its factoiy was evidently considered a great 
blow I can quite understand die output diopping to thiity-cight 
thousand lounds 111 the week while you arc moving fioin Woolwich 
and getting icinstatcd, but I tuist it wdl revive again Pray let me 
blow youi forecast for the next foui weeks If tlicic is revival m 
piospect we might perhaps draw a httle upon oui reserve 
Pi line Minister to Minister of Supply 25 ix 40 

I must show you the comments made upon the latest returns of 
small arms ammunition by my Statistical Dcpaitmcnt Tliey cause 
me the greatest anxiety In particular the Dc Wilde amnninitioii, which 
Is the most valuable, is the most siniticu It seems to me that a most 
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tremendous effort must be made, not only on the whole field of 
Marks 7 and 8, but on Dc Wilde and auuour-picieing. I am well 
aware of your diftkiilticb Will you let me know if there is any way 
in which I can help you to overcome them? 

The readci must paidou this next minute. 

Prune Minister to Fust Laid 18 ix 40 

Study you can 1 un to a new Admiialty flag It giicvcs me to see the 
present dingy object eveiy moiiiing 

* * ★ * ★ 

I was lelieved by the results produced by the new Ministry of 
Aircraft Production 

Prime Minister to Laid Bcnueihtook ar.ix 40 

The figures you gave me of the improvement in opciatioiial types 
between May 10 and August 30 are magnificenr. If similai figures 
could be prepared down to September 30, which is not far off, I should 
prefer to read them to the Cabinet lathci than cnculate them. If 
liowevcr the September figures cannot be got imtil late in October, 1 
will read [what I now have] to the Cabinet 
The country is yoiu debtor, and of your Ministry. 

Prime Mtnistcr to Loid Beaverhrook 25 ix 40 

These wondeiful results, achieved undci ciicumstanccs of incieasing 
difficulty, make it ucccssaiy for me to ask you to convey to yoiu 
depaitmcnt the wannest thanks and congiaculations fiom His Majesty’s 
Govcinmeiit 

***** 

Thioughout the suiumci .and aiitiimii I wislicd to help the 
Secretary of State for War m liis conflict with Wai Office and 
Army prejudice about the Commandos, or storm troops. 

Prime Minister to Sea e ten y of State for War 25 viii 40 

I have been thinking over our very nifoimal talk the otlici night, 
and am moved to wutc to you because I hcai that the whole position 
of the Commandos is being questioned They have been told “no moic 
iccruiting” and that then futuie is m the melting-pot. I thought 
therefore I might wiite to let you know how stiongly I feel that the 
Germans have been light, both 111 the last war and in this, in the use 
they have made of stoim troops In 1918 ilic infiltrations which wcic 
so deadly to us were by stoini Hoops, and ihc final defence of Germany 
in the last foiu months of 1918 tested mainly upon bulliaiitly-posted 
and vahantly-fouglit macliinc-guir nests In this war all these factors 
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are multiplied. The defeat of Fiance was accomplished by an incredibly 
small number of highly-equipped dite, while the dull mass of the 
German Army came on behind, made good the conquest and occupied 
It If we are to have any campaign in 1941 it must be amphibious m its 
character, and there will certainly be many opportunities for minor 
operations, all of which will depend on surpiise landings of lightly- 
cqinpped, nimble forces accustomed to work like packs of hounds 
instead of being moved about in the ponderous manner which is 
appropriate to the regular formations These have become so elaborate, 
so complicated in their eqmpment, so vast in then transport, that it is 
very difiicult to use them in any operations in which time is vital. 

For every reason therefore we must develop the storm troop or 
Commando idea I have asked for five thousand parachutists, and we 
must also have at least ten thousand of these small “bands of biothers” 
who will be capable of lighmmg action In this way alone will those 
positions be secured which afteiwards will give the oppoitiimty for 
highly-trained regular troops to operate on a larger scale 

I hope therefore that you will let me have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing this with you before any action is taken to reverse the pohey 
hitherto adopted or to throw into uncertainty all die volunteers who 
have been gadiered together 

Tlic resistances of the War Office were obstinate, and increased 
as the professional ladder was descended The idea that large 
bands of favoured “iriegulars” with their unconventional attire 
and free-and-easy bearing should throw an implied slur on the 
efficiency and courage of the Regular battahons was odious to 
men who had given all their lives to the oigamsed disciphne of 
permanent umts The colonels of many of our finest regiments 
were aggrieved. “What is there they can do that my battalion 
cannot? This plan robs the whole Army of its prestige and of its 
finest men. We never had it m 1918 Why now?” It was easy to 
understand these feelings without shaimg them. The War Office 
responded to their complaints But I pressed hard. 

Prime Minister to Secretory oj State jor IVar 8.DC.40 

You told me that you weie in entire agreement with the views I put 
forward about the Special Companies and ending the uncertainty in 
which they were placed. Unhappily, nothing has happened so far of 
which the troops aie aware They do not know they are not under 
sentence of disbandment All recruiting has been stopped, although 
there is a waitmg hst, and they are not even allowed to call up the men 
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who want tojoia and have been veiled and appioved Allhougli ihesc 
companies coiiipiise many uh the best and most highly named of our 
personnel, they aic at piesent only aimed with iiflcs, which seems a 
shocking waste should they be tliiowii into the invasion uK-hfe I hope 
you will make suie that when you give an oidei it is obeyed with 
piomptncss. Peihaps you could explain to me what has happened to 
prevent your decision fiom being made clleetive In my expi nence of 
Seivicc clcpai tiiicnls, wliicli is a long one, tlicic is always a dangci that 
anything contiaiy to Seivice pieiudices vvdl be obstiuclcd and delayed 
by office] s of the second giadc m the machine The way to deal with 
this IS Lo make signal examples of one or two When this becomes 
known you get a bctici seivicc afterwards 

Perhaps you will tell me about tins if you can dine with me to-night 

Prime Minister to Sicrclmy oj Stale jot War 21 ix 40 

I am not happy about tlic cc]uipniciil position of tlic Conimandos 
It IS a waste of this fine matciial to leave them without sufficient 
equipment foi tiammg pmposcs, much less foi opciations 
Pray let me have a statement showing' 

1 What equipment has alieacly been issued to the vaiioiis 

Commandos 

2 What is the scale of equipment which these units are to 

have 

3, What can be issued to them immediately for naming purposes 
I should like to have a ictiuii each week showing the piccisc position 
as regal ds the equipment of the vauous Commandos 
***** 

Prime Mini stei to C-in-C Plotne Pones [ 5 n Alan Brooke] 21 1x40 
Wc often heat tales of how the Germans will invade on an enormous 
front, tiyiiig to throw, say, a quarter of a million men ashoie anyhow, 
and trusting aflciwarcls to exploit lodgmcnls which aie pioniisiiig 
Foi an attack of this kind oiu bcacli defence system seems admiiably 
devised The difficulty of defending an island against overseas attack 
has always consisted in the power of the invader to concentrate a very 
superioi force at one point 01 anothet But if he is going to spread 
himself out very widely, the bulk of Ins foiccs, if they icach slioie, will 
come up against equal 01 superior forces spread along the coast It will 
be a case of one thin Imc against anothci Whereas I can readily 
imagme a coiiccniiatcd attack pressed forward with ticmendous 
numbers succeeding against 0111 thin line, 1 find it difficult to see what 
would he the good of his landing laigc numbers of small parties, none 
of which would be sliong enough to btcak our wcll-oigamscd shore 
defence If he is going to lose, say, one bundled thousand m the 
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passage, and another lumdred and fifty thousand are to be brought 
up short at the beaches, die actual invasion would he rather an expensive 
process, and die ^nemy would have sustained enormous losses before 
we had even set our reserves in motion If therefore there is anything m 
this alleged Geinian plan, it seems to me it should give us considerable 
satisfaction Far more dangerous would be the massed attack on a few 
particular selected points. 

Perhaps you will talk to me about this when we next meet 
★ ★ ★ ★ "A- 

Our anxieties about the Italian mvasion of Egypt were, it now 
appears, far surpassed by those of Marshal Graziani, who com- 
manded It. Ciano notes m his diary 

Au£Us 1 8, 1940 Graziani has come to see me. He talks about the 
attack on Egypt as a very seiious undertaking, and says that our 
present preparations are far from perfect He attacks Badoglio, who 
does not check the Duce’s aggressive spirit — a fact which, “for a man 
who knows Africa, means that he must suffer from softening of the 
brain, or, what is worse, from bad faith The water supply is entirely 
insufficient We move towards a defeat which, in the desert, must 
inevitably develop into a rapid and total disaster ” 

I reported this to the Duce, who was very much upset about it, 
because in lus last conveisation with Graziani he had received the 
impression tliat the offensive would start in a few days Graziani did 
not set any date widi me He would rather not attack at all, or, at any 
rate, not for two or three months Mussolini concluded that “one 
jhould only give jobs to people who are looking for at least one 
promotion Graziaiu’s only anxiety is to remain a Marshal 

A month later the Commander -in-Chief asked for a further 
month’s postponement Mussolini however replied that if he 
did not attack on Monday he would be replaced The Marshal 
answered that he would obey. “Never,” says Ciano, “has a 
military operation been undertaken so much against the will of 
the commanders ” 

On September 13 the mam Italian army began its long- 
expected advance across the Egyptian fronliei.f Their forces 
amounted to six infantry divisions and eight battalions of tanks. 
Onr covering troops consisted of three battalions of infantry, one 
battalion of tanks, three batteries, and two squadrons of armoured 
cars They were ordered to make a fighting withdrawal, an 

*Gano’< Dtunes, p 281 
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operation for winch their quality and desert-worthiness fitted 
them. The Italian attack opened with a heavy barrage on our 
positions near the frontier town of Solium. When the dust and 
smoke cleared the Italian forces were seen ranged in a remarkable 
order. In front were motor-cyclists in precise formation fiom 
flank to flank and front to rear, behind them were light tanks and 
many rows of mechanical vehicles In the words of a British 
colonel, the spectacle resembled “a birthday party in the Long 
Valley at Aldershot” The 3td Coldstream Guards, who con- 
fronted this imposing array, withdrew slowly, and our artillery 
took Its toll of the generous targets presented to them 
Farther south two laige enemy columns moved across the 
open deseit south of the long ridge that runs parallel to the sea 
and could be crossed only at LLilIaya. — the “Hellfire Pass” which 
played its part in all our later battles Each Italian column con- 
sisted of many hundreds of vehicles, with tanks, anti-tank guns, 
and artillery m front, and with lorried mfantiy in the centre 
This formation, which was several times adopted, we called the 
“Hedgehog”. Our forces fell back bcfoie these great numbers, 
taking every opportunity to harass the enemy, whose movements 
seemed erratic and indecisive Graziam aftci wards explained that 
at the last moment he decided to change his plan of an enveloping 
desert movement and “concentrate all my forces on the left to 
make a lightning movement along the coast to Sidi Barrani” 
Accordingly the great Italian mass moved slowly forward along 
the coast road by two parallel tracks They attacked m waves of 
infantry carried m lorries, sent forward m fifties The Coldstream 
Guards feO back skilfully at their convenience fiom Solium to 
successive positions for four days, inflicting severe punishment as 
they went 

On the 17th the Italian army reached Sidi Barrani. Our 
casualties were forty killed and wounded, and the enemy’s about 
ten times as many, mcluding one bundled and fifty velucles 
destroyed. Here, with their communications lengthened by sixty 
miles, the Italians settled down to spend the next three months 
They were continually harassed by our small mobile columns, 
and suflcicd serious maintenance difficulties Mussolini at first 
was “radiant with joy He has taken the entue responsibility of 
the offensive on his shoulders,” says Ciino, “and is proud that 
he was right”. As the weeks lengthened into months Ins satis- 
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faction diminished. It seemed however certam to us in London 
tliat in two or three months an Italian army far larger than any 
we could gather would renew the advance to capture the Delta 
And then there were always the Geimans who might appeal ’ 
We could not of course expect the long halt which followed 
Graziani’s advance. It was reasonable to suppose that a major 
battle would be fought at Mersa Matiuh The weeks that had 
alieady passed had enabled our precious armour to come lound 
the Cape without the time-lag so far causmg disadvantage. 

Pjime Minister to Secretory of State foi War 14 40 

I hope the Aimouied Btigade will be in tune I have no doubt it 
could have been conducted safely thiough the Mcditeiranean and tlie 
pieseiit danger that it will be too late averted It must howcvei be 
remembered that Geneial Wavcll himself jouicd m the declaration 
of the Coinmandeis-in-Chief of the Navy, Aimy, and Air that the 
situation in Egypt did not wariant the iisk It was tins dcclaiation that 
made it impossible for me to ovenidc the Adiniialty objections, as I 
would otherwise have done 

{Action this Day) 

Pi line Miiustei to Scactaiy oj Stole foi War 19 ix 40 

(General Ismay to see ) 

The aimourcd icinforccmcnts aic now m the Gulf of Aden We 
liave been assuicd that of couise Gcncial Wave!! has made all atrange- 
inents to get them into action as quickly as possible I hope tins is so. 
1 am soiry that someone hkc Loid Bcavoibiook is not waiting on the 
quay to do the job of passing them to the fighting hue We must do 
the best wc can Has it been considcicd whclhci it would be beltci to 
cany these vehicles tiuough the Canal to Alexandria and debark them 
there close to the front, or have special tiaiiis and railway cais, ctaiics 
and other facihiies been accumulated at Suez^ Let the altenutivcs be 
examined here Without waiting foi tins, let a telegram be diaftcd 
inquiring about the altei natives and the airangemcnts now made by 
Geneial WaveU Every day and even evciy hour counts m diis 
matter 

All the time I had a fear for Malta, which seemed almost 
defenceless 

Prime Mitiisler to General Ismay, for C.I G S 21 ix 40 

This iclegiain Ifiom Governor and C-in-C Malta] confirms my 
appiehensions about Malta Beaches defended 011 an average battahon 
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front of fifteen miles, and no reserves for counter-attack worth 
speaking of, leave the island at the mercy of a landing force. You must 
remember that we do not possess the command of the sea around 
Malta The danger thcicfoie appeals to be extieme I should have 
thought four battalions were needed, but owing to the difficulty of 
moving tiansports fiom the West we must be content with two for the 
moment We must find two good ones App.uenily thcic is no 
insuperable difficulty in accommodation. 

* * * * * 

When I look back on all these woiiics I rcmenibci the story 
of the old man who said on his deathbed that he had had a lot of 
trouble in his life, most of which had never happened. Certainly 
this IS true of my life in September 1940 The Germans were 
beaten in the An Battle of Biitain The ovciseas invasion of 
Biitaiu was not attempted In fact, by this date Hitler had already 
turned his glare upon the East. The Italians did not press their 
attack upon Egypt. The Tank Bi igadc sent all round the Cape 
arrived m good time, not indeed foi a defensive battle of Meisa 
Matruh in Septombci, but foi a latci opciation incompaiably 
more advantageous Wc found means to icinfoicc Malta befoic 
any serious attack fiom the air was made upon it, and no one 
dared to try a landing upon the island foi tt css at any time Thus 
September passed 
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DAKAR 


Iinportme of Aiding Geneinl de Caulk - Plan Jot Lihciating Dakar ~ 
Need to Suppotl the Free Fiencli Poices - My Minute oj August 8, 
1940 - The War Cabinet Apptoves Operation “Menace” - Danger:, 
of Delay and Leakage - Message fiom “Jacques” - Out Second String 
-The French Cruisers Sighted -A Failtue at Whitehall - 7 'oo 
Late - 1 Advise the Wai Cabinet to Abandon the Pioject- Strong 
Desire of the Commanders to Attack - General de Gaulle’s Peisistencc 
- The War Cabinet Gives Full Disaetion to the Cotnuiaiiders - My 
Telegrams to General Smuts and Piesidcnt Roosevelt - The Attack on 
Dakai - Ships Veistis Forts ~ Stubborn Resistance oj the Vichy 
French - We Su£er Appieciabk Naval Losses - Cabinet and Com- 
manders Agice to Bleak 0 § - Changes oj Role at Home and on the 
Spot -Justification oj the Commandcis - Pailiainvnt Reijuires No 
Explanations, 


At this time HM Government attadicd gieat importance 
/-A to aiding General do Gaulle and the Ficc French to tally 
U. JLthe African possessions and colonies of France, especially 
those upon the Atlantic coast Our niforinatioii was that a large 
portion of the Ficnch ofFiccis, officials, and traders 111 all these 
territories had not despaired They wcic stunned by the sudden 
collapse of thcii motheilaiid, but being still fice from Hitler’s 
force and Petain s fraud were in no mood to surrender. To them 
Geneial de Gaulle shone as a star in the pitch-black night. Dis- 
tance gave them tunc, and tunc gave them opportunity 
Once it was clear that Casablanca was beyond our strength my 
mind naturaUy turned to Dakar In all tins the small handlmg 
committee I formed to advise me personally on French affairs was 
convinced and active. On the evening of August 3, 1940 , 1 sent 
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my general approval from Chcquets to a proposal for landing 
Free French forces in West Africa. General dc Gaulle, Major- 
General Spears, and Major Morton had evolved a plan in outline, 
of which the object was to raise the Free French flag in West 
Africa, to occupy Dakar, and thus consolidate the French colonics 
in West and Equatorial Afiica for General dc Gaulle, and latei 
to rally the French colonies in North Africa, General Catr oux was 
to come from Indo-China to England and eventually take com- 
mand of the French North African colonics, should these he 
liberated later on. 

On August 4 the Chiefs of Staff Coinmutce considered the 
details of this plan, as woikcd out fnithcr by die Joint Planning 
Sub-Committee, and drew up their report for the War Cabinet 
The proposals of the Chiefs of Staff were based on the thiee 
following assumptions fust, that the foi cc must be equipped and 
loaded so that it could land m any Ficnch West African port, 
secondly, that the expedition should consist entirely of Free 
French troops and have no Britrsh elements, except the ships in 
which It moved and their naval escort, thirdly, that the matter 
should be settled as between Frenchmen, so tliat the expedition 
would land without effective opposition. 

The strength of the Free French force would be about two 
thousand five hundred men, compiismg two battalions, a com- 
pany of tanks, sections of ariillery and engineers, and a bomber 
and a fighter flight, for which we should supply the Hurricanes. 
This force could be ready at Aldcishot on August lo, and it was 
estimated that transports and store-ships could sail from Liverpool 
on August 13 and troopships between the 19th and 23id, arriving 
at Dakar on the 28th, or at the othci ports, Konakri and Duala, 
a few days later The War Cabrnet approved these proposals at 
their meeting on August 5 

It soon became clear that General dc Gaulle required more 
British support than the Chiefs of Staff had contemplated They 
leprescnted to me that this would involve coimnitmcnts larger 
and more enduring than those which had been foicseen, and also 
that the expedition was beginning to lose its Free French charac- 
ter Our resouiccs wcic at this time so severely strained that this 
extension could not be lightly accepted. Howevci, on August 6 
I conferred with General dc Gaulle, and at ii p m on August 7 
I presided over a meeting of the Chiefs of Staff' Committee on the 
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project. It was agreed that the best place to land the Free French 
force was Dakar I stated that the expedition must be sufficiently 
backed by British troops to ensure its success, and asked for a 
larger plan on these lines The Chiefs of Staff dwelt upon the 
conflict between a policy of improving our relations with Vichy 
and out intciests ui maishalhng the French colonies agamst Ger- 
many They set forth the dangci that General de Gaulle’s move- 
ment might lead to wai with Metropolitan France and also with 
the Flench colonies. If nevertheless reports from the Free French 
agents on the spot and fiom onr own repiesentatlves in the area 
were favourable, they recommended that the expedition should 
go forward Accordingly, m the early hours of August 8 I issued 
the following directive* 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C O S Committee 8 viii 40 

I. The telegram fiom the Governor of Nigciia shows the danger of 
German influence spieading quickly through the West Afiicaii colonics 
of France with the connivance 01 aid of the Vichy Govermnent. 
Unless wc act with ccleiity and vigour, wc may find effective U-bo.it 
bases, supported by Get man aviation, all down this coast, and it will 
become hatred to us but available for the Germans m the same way 
as the western coast of Europe 

2 It IS now SIX weeks since the Cabinet was stiongly disposed to 
action at Casablanca, and Mi Duff Coopei and Loid Cort wcic 
dispatched. Nothing howevei came of this The local French were 
hostile The Chiefs of Staff were not able to make any positive pro- 
posals, and the situation has markedly deteriorated 

3. It would seem extremely important to Biitisli inteicsts that 
General de Gaulle should take Dakar at the earliest moment If his 
emissaiies report that it can be taken peaceably so much the better 
If then repoit is advcisc an adequate Polish and Biitish foice should 
be provided and full naval protection given The operation, once 
begun, must be earned thiough De Gaulle should impart a French 
character to it, and of course, once successful, his administration will 
uile But wc must provide the needful balance of force. 

4 The Chiefs of Staff should make a plan for achieving the capture 
of Dakar For this puipose they should consider available; (a) de 
Gaulle’s force and any Ficiith waiships winch can be collected, 
(/') .unple Biitish naval force, both to dominate French waiships in the 
ncighbouihood and to cover the landing, (c) a brigade of Poles properly 
equipped, (d) the Royal Marine Brigade which was bcuig held avail- 
able foi the Atlantic islands, but might well help to put dc GauUc 
ashoie fust, or alternatively commandos from Sir Roger Keyes’ force; 
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(e) propel air support, ciclici by cairici or by inachuics wockiug from a 
Biitish Webt Afucaii colony 

5. Let a plan be piepaied fbrtbwitb, and let the dates be arranged in 
lelation to the Mcditcuancan opeiation. 

6. It IS not intended, after Dakai is taken, that we shall hold it with 
British forces Geneial de Gaulle’s adininistiation would be set up, 
and would have to maintain itself, Biitisli assistance being limited to 
supplies on a inodeiate scale, and of couisc preventing any sca-boine 
expedition fioni Germanised Fiance Should dc Gaulle be unable to 
maintain himself peimancnily against air attack 01 an-bornc troops, 
we wiU take linn oft' again after destroying all harboui facihties 
We should of couise in any ease take ovei RkhchcH undei the French 
flag and have her lepaiied. The Poles and the Belgians would also 
have then gold, which was moved before the armistice to Africa by the 
Ficncli Government foi safety, iccoveicd for them. 

7 In woikuig out the above plan time is vital We have lost too 
much already Biitish ships aic to be used as tiansports whenever 
convenient, and inciely hoist Fieiich colouis No question of Oideis in 
Council or legislation to tiansfei Biilish ttaiispous to the Ficnch flag 
need he consideicd 

8 The iisk of a Ftcnch dcclaiation oL wai and whether it should be 
courted is lescrvcd foi the Cabinet. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

On August 13 I bi ought the mattci before the War Cabinet, 
explaining that it went uuthci than the oiiginal plan of a purely 
French expedition. The details of a landing of six diffcicnt paities 
at dawn on the beaclics neat Dakar and thus dispctsiug the efforts 
of the defendeis, assuming there was opposition, were examined 
by my colleagues The War Cabinet approved the plan, subject 
to considciation by the Foreign Sccictaiy upon the chances of 
Vichy France dcclaiing war. Mcasuimg the situation as far as I 
could, I did not believe this would happen I had now become set 
upon this vcnttue. I approved the appoiiitment of Vice-Admiral 
John Cumnngham and Major-General Irwin as the commandeis 
of the expedition They visited me at Chequers on the night of 
August 12, and we went through all the aspects of this doubtful 
and complex affau. I drafted then uistiuctrons myself 

I thus undertook m an exceptional degree the initiation and 
advocacy of the Dakar expedition, to which the code name 

Menace” was assigned Of this, altlioiigh I cannot feel we wcie 
well served on all occasions and ccilainly had bad luck, I never at 
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any time repented Dakar was a prize; rallying tlieFrencli colonial 
empire a greater. There was a fair chance of gaining these results 
without bloodshed, and I felt in my finger-tips that Vichy France 
would not declare war The stubborn resistance of Britain, the 
stern mood of the United States, had ht new hope in French 
hearts. If we won, Vichy could shrug its shouldcis If we 
lost, they could tiade off their icsistancc with then Geiinan 
masters as a virtue The most seiioiis danger was prolonged 
fighting But these were days in which far more sciious risks 
were the commonplaces of our daily life. I conceived that our 
resources, albeit stiamcd to the last inch and ounce, could just 
manage it With invasion looming up ever nearer and more 
imminent, we had not shrimk fiom lending half oui tanks to 
Wavell foi the defence of Egypt. Compared to that, this was a 
pup Our national War Cabinet, Tory, Labour, and Libcial, were 
hard, resolute men, imbued with an inci easing sense of playing a 
wimiing hand So aU the orders were given, and everything 
went foiwaid under unchallengeable authoiity 
Our two dangers were now delay and leakage, and the first 
aggravated the second At this time the Free French forces m 
England wcic a band of exiled hciocs m arms against the icignmg 
Government of their countiy They were ready to file on^thcir 
own fellow-countrymen, and accept the sinking of Ficnch war- 
ships by British guns Then leaders lay under sentence of death 
Who can wonder at, still less blame them for, a tenseness of 
emotion or even for indiscretion? The Wai Cabinet could give 
orders to our own troops without anyone but tire commanders 
and the Chiefs of Staff ciiclc having to be informed of our 
intentions But General dc Gaulle had to cany his gallant band 
of Frenchmen with him Many got to know Dakai became 
common talk among the French tioops At a dinner in a Liver- 
pool lestaurant Fiencli officers toasted “Dakai'” Our assault 
landing-craft had to travel on trolleys across England fioni near 
Portsmouth to Liverpool, and their cscoit woie tiopical kit. We 
were all in onr war-timc infancy The sealing o f the Island was not 
to be compared with what we achieved later nr the supreme 
operations of “Torch” and “Overlord” 

Then there were delays We had hoped to strike on September 
8, but now it appeared that the mam force must fust go to Free- 
town to refuel and make then final poise The plan was based 
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Upon the French troopships reaching Dakar m sixteen days at 
twelve knots. It was round hov cvci that the ships carrying the 
mechanical transport could only make eight to nine hiots, and 
this discovery was reported only at a stage of loading when the 
tune lost in rc-loaduig into faster ships oflered no gain. In all ten 
days’ delay from the original date became inevitable; five days 
for the miscalculation of the speed of the ships, thiee days for 
unforeseen loading tioiiblcs, two days foi the lefuelling at Free- 
town Wc must now be content with September i8. 

I presided over a meeting of the Chiefs of Staff and General 
de Gaulle on August 20 at 1030 pm., and am on record as 
summing up the plan as follows: 

The Anglo-French armada would amve at D.ikai at dawn, aircraft 
would drop streamers and leaflets ovei the town, the British squadron 
would remain on the horizon, and Ficncli ships would come towards 
the port An emissary, in a picket-boat flying the Tricolour and a white 
flag, would go into the haiboiu with a letter to the Governor saying 
that Geneial dc Gaulle and his Fice Ficnch troops had arrived General 
de Gaulle would stress 111 the letter that he had come to free D.ilcar 
from the danger of immment Geiman aggression and was bunging 
food and succour to the garuson and inhabitants If the Governor was 
amenable all would be well, if not, and the coast defences opened fire, 
the British squadious would close m If the opposition continued the 
British warships would open fire on the French gnn positions, but with 
the utmost icstraint If dctcimined opposition was met with the British 
forces would use all means to break down icsistancc It was essential 
that the operation should be completed, and General de Gaulle master 
of Dakar, by nightfall 

Geneial de Gaulle expressed his agreement. 

On the 22nd we met again, and a letter was read from the 
Foreign Secretary to me disclosing a leakage of information 
Exactly what tins leakage amounted to no one could tell The 
advantage of sea-power used offensively is that when a fleet sails 
no one can be sure where it is going to strike The seas are broad 
and the oceans broader Tropical kit was a clue no more definite 
than the continent of Africa. The wife of a Frenchman in Liver- 
pool who was suspected of Vichy contacts was known to be 
convinced that the Mediterranean w'as the destination of the 
troopships which were gathering in the Mersey. Even the word 

Dakar”, if brmted carelessly, might be a bhnd. Such forms of 
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“cover” weie carried to remarkable refinements as we became 
more experienced and wily I was woiiicd by the delays and 
beat against them As to the leakage, none could tell. At any 
late, on August 27 the Cabinet gave their final general approval 
for going ahead. Our target date was then September 19. 

* ★ * ★ ★ 

At 6 24 p m on Scptembci 9 the Biitish Consul-General at 
Tangier cabled to Ammial Noith, commanding the North 
Atlantic Station, a shore appomtment at Gibialtar, and repeated 
to the Foreign Office 

Following leceivcd fiom “Jacques” French squadron may try to 
pass die Straits, proceeding westward foi unknown destination This 
attempt may be timed to take place witlnn the next seventy-two 
hours 

The Admnal was not in the Dakar circle, and took no special 
action The telegram was repeated from Tangici simultaneously 
to the Foreign Office and icceivcd at 7 50 a m on the loth At 
this tune we were under almost continuous bombaidment in 
London Owing to the recuiient stoppages of woilc thiough the 
air laids, an ears had accumulated in the ciplicr branch. The 
message was not maikcd “Impoitant”, and was dcciphcied only 
in its turn It was not ready for distribution until September 14, 
when at last it reached the Admiialty. 

But we had a second stung At 6 p m on September 10 the 
Biitish Naval Attache in Madiitl was officially infoimed by the 
French Admiralty that three Ficnch ciuiseis, type Geoiges Leygiies, 
and three destroyers, had left Toulon and intended to pass the 
Straits of Gibraltar on the morning of the iith This was the 
normal procedure accepted at this time by the Vichy Govern- 
ment, and was a measiue of prudence taken by them only at the 
latest moment The British Naval Attache reported at once to 
the Admiralty, and also to Admiral North at Gibraltar The 
signal was received m the Admiralty at ii 50 p m on September 
10 It was deciphered and sent to the Duty Captain, who passed 
It on to the Dnectoi of Operations Division (Foicign) It should 
have been obvious to this officer, who was himself hilly informed 
of the Dakai expedition, that the message was of decisive import- 
ance. He took no instant action on it, but let it go forward m 
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the ordinary way with the First Sea Lord’s telegrams. For this 
mistake he received in due course the expression of their lord- 
ships’ displeasure. 

However, the destroyer Hotspur, on patrol m the Mediter- 
ranean, sighted die French ships at 5.15 a.m. on September ii, 
fifty miles to the east of Gibialtar, and reported to Admiral 
North Admiral Somerville, who commanded Force FI, winch 
was based on Gibraltar, had also received a copy of the Naval 
Attache’s signal at eight minutes past midnight that same mom- 
mg. He brought the Rcnotoit to one hoiu’s notice for steam at 
7 a m. and awaited mstructions from the Admiralty In conse- 
quence of die eiror in the Director of Operations Division, and 
of the delay at the Foreign Office upon the other message from 
the Consul-General, the First Sea Lord knew nothing about the 
passage of the French warships till Hotspur’s signal was brought 
to him during the Chiefs of Staff meeting before the Cabinet 
He at once telephoned the Adimralty to order Renown and her 
destroyers to laise steam This had already been done He then 
came to the War Cabinet But thiongh the coincidence of this 
failure of two separate communications — one from the Consul- 
General m Tangier and the other from the Naval Attache m 
Madrid — and thiough lack of appieciation m various quarters, 
all was too late If the Consul-Geneial had marked the first 
message “Impoitant”, or if cither of the Admirals at Gibraltar, 
even though not 111 the seciet, had so considered it themselves, 
or if the Foreign Office bad been working normally, or if the 
Director of Operations had given the second message the priority 
which would have ensured the Fust Sea Lord’s being woken up 
to read it immediately, the Renown could have stopped and 
parleyed with the French squadron pending decisive orders, which 
would ceitamly have been given by tlie War Cabinet, or, till they 
could be summoned, by me. 

In the event all our network of arrangements broke down, 
and three French cruisers and diree destroyers passed the Straits 
at full speed (25 knots) at 8.35 a.m on the iith and turned 
southwards down the African coast. The War Cabinet, on being 
apprised, instantly instructed the First Lord to order the Renown 
to get in touch with the French ships, ask for their destination, 
and make it clear that they would not be allowed to proceed to 
any German-occupied ports If they replied that they wcie going 
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south they were to be told they could proceed to Casablanca, and 
in this case they were to be shadowed. If they tried to go beyond 
Casablanca to Dakar they were to be stopped. But the cruisers 
were never caught A haze lay over Casablanca on the 12th and 
13th One of the leconnoitrmg British aircraft was shot down, 
reports about the presence of additional warships in Casablanca 
harbour were conflicting, and the Renown and her destroyeis 
waited all day and night south of Casablanca to inteicept the 
Fiench squadion At 420 on the afternoon of the i3Lh the 
Renown leceived an air report that there were no cruisers in 
Casablanca In fact they were already far to the southward, 
steaming for Dakar at full speed 

There seemed however to be still anothei chance. Our expedi- 
tion and Its powerful escoit was by now itself south of Dakar, 
approachmg Freetown. At 12.16 a.in. on September 14 die 
Admiralty signalled to Admiral John Cunningham telling him 
chat the French cruisers had left Casablanca at a time unknown 
and ordermg him to prevent them entermg Dakar. He was to 
use every slnp available, mcludmg the Cumberland', and the Ark 
Royal should operate her aircraft without a destroyer screen if this 
were unavoidable The cruisers Devomhiie, Australia, and 
Cumberland, and the Atk Royal thereupon turned back at maxi- 
mum speed to establish a patrol Ime to the north of Dakar. They 
did not reach their stations until evenmg on September 14. The 
French squadron was already anchored m the port with awnings 
spread. 

This chapter of accidents sealed the fate of the Franco-Biitish 
expedition to Dakar. I had no doubt whatever that the enterprise 
should be abandoned. The whole scheme of a bloodless landing 
and occupation by General de Gaulle seemed to me turned by the 
arrival of the French squadron, probably carrymg remforcements, 
good gumiers, and bitter-mmded Vichy officers, to decide the 
Governor, to pervert the garrison, and man the batteries. It was 
possible however to cancel the plan without any loss of prestige, 
so important to us at tins time, and mdeed without anyone know- 
mg anything about it The expedition could be diverted to Duala 
and cover General de Gaulle’s operations agamst the French 
Cameroons, and thereafter the ships and transports could be 
dispersed or return home. 

Accordingly, at the meetuig of the War Cabinet at noon on 
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September l6, after outlining the history of the Dakar operation 
fiom Its inception, the serious results of the postponement of the 
date, originally fixed for September 13, the leakage of informa- 
tion from various souices, and the misfortune of the French war- 
ships having slipped thiough the Straits, I dcclaicd that the whole 
situation was alteied and that the operation was now out of the 
question. The Cabinet adopted my advice, and the following 
orders were dispatched to the Dakar force at 2 p.m. that day; 

His Majesty’s Government have decided that presence of French 
cruisers at Dakar rcudcis the execution of Dakar opciation impractic- 
able Alternative plans have been examined here Landing at Konakri 
does not appear to offer any chance of success in view of difficulty of 
communications to Bomako, the lack of transport with the force, and 
the probability that foiccs from Dakai would foiest.ill. Moreover, close 
blockade of Dakai from seaward is not possible with the naval forces 
available, and tlieiefore presence of dc Gaulle’s force at Bomako 
would, not appreciably influence situation at Dakar Best plan appears 
to be for Gcncial de Gaulle’s force to land at Duala with tlic object of 
consolidating the Camcroous, Equatoiial Africa, and Chad, and extend- 
ing influence of dc Gaulle to Libreville The British poition of the 
force would remain for the piescnt at Freetown 

Unless General de Gaulle has any stioiig objections to die latter 
course it should he put into operation forthwith 

ie "k 'k it it 

The expedition arrived at Freetown on September 17. All the 
leaders reacted vehemently against the idea of abandoning the 
enteiprise The Adinual and the General aigncd that until it was 
known to what extent the arrival of the Vichy cruisers bad raised 
local morale their presence did not niatciially altei the previous 
naval situation At present, they said, the cruiseis had awnings 
spread, and two weie so berthed as to be virtually impotent, wlule 
pieseiitmg excellent bombing targets 

Here was another twrst m the srtuation It was very rare at this 
stage m the wai for commanders on the spot to picss for audacious 
courses Usually the pressure to run risks came from home In 
this case the General, General Irwin, had carefully put all his mis- 
givings on paper before he started. I was thcrefoic agreeably 
surprised at the evident zeal to put this complicated and semr- 
pohtical operation to the test If the men on the spot thought it 
was a time to do and dare, we should certainly give them a free 
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hand. I therefore sent at 11.52 p m on September 16 the follow- 
ing- 

You are fully at liberty to consider tlic whole situation yourselves 
and consult de Gaulle, and we shall carefully consider then any advice 
you may give 

There soon arrived a vehement protest from Geiieial de Gaulle, 
who wished to carry out the plan. “At the very least,” he said, 
“should the British Goveinment uphold its new and negative 
decision concerning direct action upon Dakai by sea, I request 
immediate co-operation of Bntish naval and air forces here 
present to support and cover an operation which I peisonally shall 
conduct with my own troops against Dakai fioni the ulterior.”’'' 
Our commandcis now reported -f 

At meeting to-day de Gaulle msisted upon necessity for early action 
at Dakar He is advised that suhstantial support for him is likely to 
be found m Dakar if agents are sent to foster it, action is not unduly 
deferred, and a too-Biuish complexion of the operation avoided Hn 
agents are ready at Batliurst and have tiicir instructions De Gaulle 
now proposes original plan to enter haiboui unopposed should go 
forwaid, but that ifdiis fails Free French tioops should attempt landing 
at Rufiique, supported by naval and air action if necessary, and tlicnce 
advance on Dakar Biitish troops only to be landed in support if 
called upon after bridgehead has been established . 

After careful consideration of all factors, wc arc of the opinion that 
the presence of these three cruisers has not sufficiently incicascd the 
risks, winch were always accepted, to justify the abandomnciit of the 
enterprise We accordingly recommend acceptance of dc Gaulle’s new 
proposal, and that, should he fail, landing of Bntish Hoops should be 
undertaken to install him as previously contemplated. lncrea.scd 
stiength m [our] naval forces is howevci considered essential. 

The operation should be earned out four days after decision of 
His Majesty’s Government is received 

And, finally, from Major-General Irwin to the C I G.S.l 

As you know, I have already accepted inks in this operation not 
fully justified on puicly mihtary grounds New information possibly 
iiicieascs those risks, but I considci them woith accepting in view of 
obvious results of success. De Gaulle has also committed himself to 

* Scpiember 17, 1940, received at ii 35 a m 
t Received by the Admiralty at 7 56 a m on September 18, 1940. 
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complete co-opcration with Bulish troopb m case of need, and he has 
not shuked lespousibility foi fighting between r-renchincn 

The War Cabinet met for' the second tune on the lyih at 
9 p.m. Everyone was agreed to let the commandeis go ahead as 
they wished Final decision was postponed till noon the next 
day, It being plain that no tune was being lost, as thcic was still 
nearly a week befoie the blow could be stuick At the request of 
the Cabinet I drafted the following message to the commandeis 
of the Dakar force 

We camiot judge relative advantages of alteinalive schemes from 
here We give you full authoiity to go ahead and do what you think 
IS best in order to give cflcct to the oiigmal piuposc of the expedition. 
Keep us informed. 

This was dispatclicd at 1.20 p m Scptembei 18. 

•k -k -k -k 

There was noihiiig to do now but await lesults On the 19th 
the First Sea Lord reported that the French squadron, or parts of 
It, were leavuig Dakar for the south This made it pretty cleai 
that it had carried Vichy-mmdcd troops, technicians, and authori- 
ties to Dakar. The probabilities of a vigorous resistance were 
increased out of all proportion to the new forces involved There 
would certainly be sharp fighting My colleagues, who were 
tough, and also nimble to change with circumstances, as is right 
in war, shared my instinct to let thmgs rip, and the various reports 
were heard m silence. 

On the 20th Adnnial Pound told us that the French cruiser 
Piiinaiigiiet, mtciccptcd by the Coiiiwall and Delhi, had agreed 
to go to Casablanca and was now being escorted thither. The 
three French warships sighted by the Austialia turned out to be tlic 
cruisers Geoiga Leygues, Montcalm, and Gloiie. At noon on the 
19th the Australia had been joined by the Cumberland, and they 
contmued to shadow the Vichy slups till evening These now 
turned to the northward, and increased then speed from 15 to 
31 knots. A chase ensued We were not able to overtake them 
At 9.0 p.m however the Glotie had an engine bicakdown and 
could steam no more than 15 knots Her captain agreed to return 
to Casablanca, escorted by the Austialia This pan were due to 
pass Dakar about midnight, and the captain of the Australia told 
the Cloiie that if he were attacked by submarines he would at 
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once suik her She no doubt spoke to Dakar, and all passed off 
pleasantly. The Cumberland, shadowing the other two Vichy 
warships, lost touch m a heavy ramstorm, and both, though 
sighted, got back into Dakar without fire being made upon 
them. The Poitiers when challenged at sea on the 17th had already 
scuttled herself 

★ * ★ ★ * 

I kept General Smuts fully mformed. 

Prune Minister to General Smuts 22 ix 40 

You will have seen my message about Dakar. I have been thinking 
a great deal about what you said m your various messages about not 
neglecting the African sphere. The de Gaulle movement to rescue the 
French colomes has prospered m Equatona and the Cameroons We 
could not allow these solid gams to be destroyed by French warslups 
and personnel from Vichy, sent probably at German dictation If 
Dakar fell under German control and became a U-boat base the 
consequences to the Cape route would be deadly W e have therefore 
set out upon the busmess of puttmg de Gaulle into Dakar, peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must, and the expedition now about to strike 
seems to have the necessary force 

Naturally the risk of a bloody collision with the French sailors and 
part of the garrison is not a hght one On the whole I tlmik the odds 
are heavily agamst any serious resistance, having regard to the low 
morale and unliappy phght of this French colony, and the rmn and 
starvation winch faces them through our sea control Still, no one can 
be sure till we try. The argument that such a risk ought not to be run 
at a time when French opiiuon, encouraged by British resistance, is 
veermg towards us even at Vichy, and that anything like a second Oran 
would be a great set-back, has weighed heavily with us Nevertheless 
we came to the umted conclusion that tins objection might not turn 
out to be valid, and must m any case be surpassed by the dangers of 
domg nothmg and of allowing Vichy to prevail against de Gaulle. 
If Vichy did not declare war after Oran, or under the pressure of our 
blockade, there is no reason why they should do so if there is a fight 
at Dakar Besides the strategical importance of Dakar and pohucal 
effects of Its capture by de Gaulle, there are sixty or seventy milhons 
of Belgian and Pohsh gold wrongfully held in the interior, and the 
great battleship Richelieu, by no means permanently disabled, would 
indirectly come into our hands Anyhow, the die is cast. 

We do not intend to disturb Morocco at present on account of the 
German piessure on Spam and Spanish interests there We are very 
hopeful about Syria, wluther General Catroux will go next week. 
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An important battle is now impending at Mersa Matruh, and 1 hope 
our armoured reinforcements will arrive in time 

I am not particularly impressed with die dangers in Kenya, especially 
if we lie back and fight from the railway, leaving the enemy the 
difficult communications. I am trying to send a few suitable tanks to 
this theatre, which otherwise I feel is overstocked with troops needed 
in the Soudan and in the Delta 

It gives me so much pleasure and confidence to be trekking with you 
along the padi we have followed together for so many years. 

To Roosevelt I telegraphed: 

Former Naval Person to President 2^ jx 

I was encouraged by your reception of information conveyed by 
Lord Lothian about Dakar It would be against our )oint interests if 
strong German submarme and aircraft bases were estabhslicd there 
It looks as if there might be a stiff fight Perhaps not, but anyhow 
orders have been given to ram it through We should be delighted if 
you would send some American warships to Monrovia and Freetown 
and I hope by that time to have Dakar ready for your call But what 
really matters now is diat you should put it across the French Govern- 
ment that a war declaration would be very bad indeed for them in all 
that concerns Umted States If Vichy declares war, that is the same 
thing as Germany, and Vichy possessions in the Western Hemisphere 
must be considered potentially German possessions 
Many thanks also for your hint about invasion We are all ready for 
them. I am very glad to hear about the rifles. 

* * * * *• 

It is not necessary here to narrate m detail all that happened 
durmg the three days in which Dakar was attacked These 
deserve their place m military chronicles, and are a further good 
example of bad luck The meteorologists at the Air Ministry had 
of course carefully studied climauc conditions on the West 
African coast. A long survey of records reveals uniform, regular 
bright sunhght and clear weather at this season of the year On 
September 23, when the Anglo-French armada approached the 
fortress, with de Gaulle and his French ships well m the van, fog 
reigned supreme. We had hoped, smee the great majority of the 
population, French and native, was on our side, that the appear- 
ance of all these ships with the British lying far back on the hon- 
zon would have decided the action of the Governor. It soon 
proved however tliat the Vichy partisans were masters, and there 
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can be no doubt that the arrival of the Vichy cruisers had blotted 
out any hope of Dakar joming the Free French movement. De 
Gaulle’s two aeroplanes landed on the local airfield, and theic 
pilots were immediately arrested. One of them had on his person 
a hst of the leadmg Free French adherents. De Gaulle’s emissaries, 
sent under the Tricolour and the wlnte flag, were rebuffed, and 
others who entered later in launches were fired upon and two of 
them wounded. All hearts were hardened, and the British Fleet 
approached through the mist to within five thousand yards. At 
10 a.m a harbour battery opened fire on one of our wing 
destroyers. The fire was returned, and the engagement soon 
became general. The destroyers InglefieU and Foresight weie 
shghdy damaged, and the Cumberland was struck in the engine- 
room and had to qmt. One French submanne was bombed by 
an aircraft at periscope depth, and one French destroyer set on 
fire 

There is an age-long argument about sliips versus forts. Nelson 
said that a six-gun battery could fight a lOo-gun ship-of-the-lme. 
Mr. Balfour, m the Dardanelles mquiry, said in 1916, “If the 
ship has guns winch can Int the fort at ranges where the fort 
cannot reply, the duel is not necessarily so unequal.” On tins 
occasion the British Fleet, with proper spottmg, could in theory 
engage and after a certain number of rounds destroy the Dakar 
batteries of 9 4-mch guns at twenty-seven thousand yards. But 
the Vichy forces had at this time also the battleship Richelieu, 
which proved capable of firing two-gun salvos from 15-inch 
artillery. This had to be taken into account by the British 
Admiral. Above all there was the fog. The firing therefore died 
away at about 11.30 am., and all Briush and Free French ships 
retired. • 

In the afternoon General de Gaulle tried to land his troops at 
Rufisque, but the fog and the confusion had now become so 
dense that the attempt was abandoned. By 430 p.m. the com- 
manders decided to withdraw tlie troopships and resume the 
operation next day. The signal with this information reached 
London at 7 19 p m , and I thereupon sent the followmg personal 
message to the commander timed at fourteen mmutes past ten 
o’clock on September 23 : 

Having begun we must go on to the end. Stop at nothing. 
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An ultimatum was sent that night to the Governor of Dakar, 
to which reply was made that he would defend the fortress to the 
last. The commanders answered that they mtended continuing 
the operation. Visibility on the 24th was better than on the 
previous day, but still poor. The shore batteries opened on our 
ships as they closed, and Barham and Resolution engaged Richelieu 
at tliirteen thousand six hundred yards. Shortly afterwards Devon- 
shire and Australia engaged -a cruiser and a destroyer, damaging 
the latter. The bombardment ended at about ten o’clock, by 
which time Richelieu had been hit by a is-mch shell, as also had 
Fort Manuel, and a light cruiser was on fire. Moreover, one 
enemy submarine wluch bad tried to mterferc with our approach 
had been forced to the surface by a depth charge, the crew 
surrendering. None of our ships was hit. In the afternoon the 
bombardment was renewed for a short time. On this occasion 
Barham was hit four times without serious damage. The bombard- 
ment was inconclusive except to indicate that the defences were 
strong and the garrison determined to resist. 

On Sepcember 25 the action was resumed The weather was 
clear, and our fleer bombarded at twenty-one thousand yards' 
range, when they were replied to, not only by the very accurate 
coastal batteries, but by double salvos from the 15-inch guns of 
the Richelieu A smoke-screen used by the Dakar commander 
baffled our aim Soon after 9am the battleship Resolution was 
hn by a torpedo from a Vichy submarine. After this the Admiral 
decided to withdraw to seaward, “in view of the condition of the 
Resolution, the continued danger from submarines, and the great 
accuracy and determination of the shore defences”. 

Meanwhile the Defence Committee, which met at 10 a.m 
without me, had formed che opmion chat no pressure should be 
brought CO bear on the commanders to cake any action against 
their better judgment. The Cabinet met at 11.30 a.m., and news 
of the results of the morning’s operations reached us dunng the 
meeting On these tidmgs it seemed clear that the matter had 
been pressed as far as prudence and our resources would allow 
Several good sliips had been severely damaged It was obvious 
that Dakar would be defended to the dcadi. No one could be 
sure that che Bcrcc passions of protracted fighting would not 
provoke a French declaration of war from Vichy We therefore, 
after a painful discussion, were ail agreed to push no mote 
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Accordingly I sent the following telegram (1.27 p.m», Septem- 
ber 25) to the commanders: 

On all the information now before us, mcluding damage to 
Resolution, we have decided that the enterprise against Dakar should 
be abandoned, the obvious evil consequences bemg faced Unless 
something has happened which we do not know, which makes you 
wish to attempt landing in force, you should forthwith break off 
You should inform us ‘ Most Immediate” whether you concur, but 
unless the position has entirely changed m our favour you should not 
actually begin landmg tiU you receive our reply 

Assummg enterprise abandoned, we shall endeavour to cover Duala 
by naval force, but we cannot safeguard de Gaulle’s forces [if they 
remam] at Bathurst Question of reinforane Freetown with troops 
IS bemg considered Instructions regarding disposal of remamder of 
forces will be given on receipt of your reply. 

The commanders made the following reply: 

Concur m breaking off. 

***** 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 25.1x.40 

I much regret we had to abandon Dakar enterprise. Vichy got m 
before us and ammated defence with partisans and gunnery experts 
All friendly elements were gripped and held down Several of our 
ships were hit, and to persist with landing m force would have tied us 
to an undue commitment, when you think of what we have on our 
hands already 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

In the three days’ bombardment no British ships were sunk, 
but the battleslup Resolution was disabled for several months, and 
two destroyers sustained damage which required considerable 
repairs m home dockyards. Two Vichy submarmes were sunk, 
the crew of one bemg saved, two destroyers were burnt out and 
beached, and the battleship Richelieu was hit by a 15-mch shell 
and damaged by two near rmsses of 250-lb bombs. There was 
of course no means at Dakar of repairmg this formidable vessel, 
which had already been rendered temporarily immobile m July, 
and It could now be defimtely dismissed as a hostile factor from 
our calculations 

It IS mterestmg to note the changes of rSle of the War Cabinet 
and of Its commanders in the enterprise. The commanders were 
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at first by no means enthusiastic, and General Irwin protected 
Inmself by a lengthy reasoned memorandum to the V.C.I G,S., 
m which all the difficulties were stressed. After the expedition had 
got south of the Canary Islands, the French cruiser squadron, with 
its remforcements of Vichy partisans, carrying with it in physical 
as well as moral form the authority of tlie French Repubhc, 
slipped through the Straits of Gibraltar. I bad no doubt from that 
moment that the situation had been transformed; and die War 
Cabinet, on my advice, supported by the Cluefs of Staff, agreed 
that we should stop die enterprise wlule time remained and no 
loss had been incurred and no failure would be exposed. 

Then the commanders on the spot came forward with their 
strong desire to take action, and the War Cabinet, quite rightly 
in my view, felt that the commanders should be die judges and 
be given a free hand Accordingly the attempt was made, and it 
was immediately apparent, by die efficient and vehement resist- 
ance of Dakar, tliat the War Cabinet had been right and rightly 
advised. 

Although the fighting at Dakar had been far more serious than 
had been expected, we were not wrong in our judgment that the 
Vichy Government would not declare war upon Great Britain, 
They contented themselves with air retaliation upon Gibraltar 
from North Africa On September 24 and 25 successive raids 
were made upon the harbour and dockyard, in the first 150 
bombs were dropped, and m the second, m which about one 
hundred aircraft took part, twice as many The French aviators 
did not seem to have their hearts in the business, and most of the 
bombs fell m the sea. Some damage was done, but there were 
very few casualties Our A.A. batteries shot down three aircraft. 
Figiitmg at Dakar having ended m a Vichy success, the incident 
was tacitly treated as “quits” 

No blame attached to the British naval and military com- 
manders, and both were constantly employed until the end of the 
war, the Admiral attainmg the highest distmction. It was one of 
my rules that errors towards the enemy must be lightly judged. They 
were quite right to try, if with dieir knowledge on the spot they 
thought diey could carry the matter through, and the fact diat 
they under-estimated the effect produced on die Vichy garrison 
by the arrival of the cruisers and their reinforcements was in no 
way coimted agamst diem. Of General de Gaulle I said in the 
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House of Commons that his conduct and bearing on this occasion 
had made my confidence m him greater than ever. 

The story of the Dakar episode deserves close study, because it 
illustrates m a high degree not only the unforeseeable accidents of 
war, but the mteiplay of mihtary and pohtical forces, and the 
difficulties of coinbmed operations, especially where allies are 
mvolved To the world at large it seemed a glarmg example of 
miscalculation, confusion, timidity, and muddle In the Umted 
States, where special mtercst was taken on accoimt of the 
proximity of Dakar to the American continent, there was a storm 
of mifavourable criticism The Australian Government was dis- 
tressed. At home there were many complamts of faulty war 
direction. I decided however that no explanations should be 
offered, and Parhament respected my wish.* 

In retrospect a brighter view may perhaps be taken of these 
events Students of naval history may be struck by the resem- 
blance of this affair to one which occurred nearly three centuries 
ago. In 1655 Cromwell dispatched a jomt naval and military 
expedition to seize San Doinmgo, m the West Indies The 
attack did not succeed, but the commanders, mstcad of returnuig 
empty-handed, turned failure mto success by going on to capture 
Jamaica. 

Although we faded at Dakar, wc succeeded m arrestmg the 
onward progress of the French cruisers and frustratmg their deter- 
mined efforts to suborn the garrisons m French Equatorial Africa 
Within a fortnight General de Gaulle was enabled to establish 
himself at Duala, m the Cameroons, which became a rallymg- 
pomt for the Free French cause. Free French activities m these 
regions played their part not only m haltmg the penetrauon of the 
Vichy viius, but m makuig possible, through their control of 
Central Africa, the later development of our trans-contmental air 
transport route fiom Takoradi to the Middle East. 

* See Appeiidi'c D for iiiy correspondence with Mr Menzies. 
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MR EDEN’S MISSION 

October 1940 


Retirement of Mr. Chamberlain - Cabinet Changes - The Leadership 
of the Conservative Party - Reasons for My Decision to Accept the 
Vacant Post ~ We Reopen the Burma Road - My Telegram to the 
President - Growth of Our Strength on the Desert Front - My Com- 
plaints about the Middle East Administration - Malta Anxieties - Mr 
Eden Flies to the Middle East -My Appreciation of October 13, 
1940 - Mr Eden’s Conferences with the Generals at Cairo - His 
Report and Requests - Our Growing Strength at Mersa Matruh - 
Proposed Meeting of Mr. Eden and General Smuts at Khartoum - My 
Desire for a Forestalling Offensive against the Italians - Need for 
Better Use of Our Resources in the Middle East. 


At the end of September Mr. Chamberlain's health got 
far worse. The exploratory operation to which he had 
J. Xsubjected himself in July and from which he had returned 
so courageously to duty had revealed to the doctors tliat he was 
suffermg from cancer and that there was no surgical remedy. He 
now became aware of the truth and that he would never be able 
to return to his work He therefore placed his resignation in my 
hands. In view of the pressure of events I felt it necessary to 
make the changes in the Government which have been men- 
tioned m an earlier chapter Sir John Anderson became Lord 
President of the Council and presided over the Home Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet Mr Herbert Morrison succeeded him 
as Home Secretary and Mimster of Home Security, and Sir 
Andrew Duncan became Minister of Supply These changes 
were effective on October 3. 

Mr. Chamberlain also thought it right to resign the Leadership 
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of the Conservative Party, and 1 was invited to take his place. I 
had to ask myself the question — about which there may still be 
various opinions — whether the Leadership of one great party was 
compatible with the position I held from King and Parliament as 
Prime Minister of an Admmistration composed of, and officially 
supported by, all parties. I had no doubt about the answer. The 
Conservative Party possessed a very large majority m the House 
of Commons over aU other parties combmed. Owing to the war 
conditions no election appeal to the nation was available in case 
of disagreement or deadlock. 1 should have found it impossible 
to conduct the war if I had had to procure the agreement m the 
compulsive days of crisis and during long years of adverse and 
baffling struggle not only of the Leaders of the two minority 
parties but of the Leader of the Conservauve majority. Whoever 
had been chosen and whatever his self-denying virtues, he would 
have had the real pohtical power. For me there would have been 
only the executive responsibihty. 

These arguments do not apply m the same degree in time of 
peace, but I do not feel I could have borne such a trial successfully 
in war. Moreover, in deahng with the Labour and Liberal 
Parties m the Coalition it was always an inmortant basic fact that 
as Prime Minister and at this time Leader of the largest party 1 did 
not depend upon their votes and I could in the ultimate issue carry 
on in Parliament without them. I therefore accepted the position 
of Leader of the Conservative Party which was pressed upon me, 
and I am sure that without it, and all the steady loyalties which 
attached to it, I should not have been able to discharge my task 
until victory was won. Lord Hahfax, who might have been an 
alternative choice of the party if I had dcchned, lumsclf proposed 
the motion, which was unammously adopted, 

*'★***■ 

The summer had crashed its way along with massive, rendmg 
shocks, but with growmg assurance of survival Autumn and 
winter plunged us into a maze of complications, less mortal but 
more puzzling The mvasion challenge had defmitely weakened 
The Battle of Britain in the air was won We had bent the 
German beam Our Home Army and Home Guard had grown 
vastly more powerful The equinoctial gales of October 
stretched rough capricious hands across the Channel and the 
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Narrow Seas. All the arguments from which I had formerly 
drawn comfort were justified and strengthened In the Far East 
the danger of a Japanese declaration of war seemed to have 
receded. They had waited to sec what would happen about the 
invasion, and nothing had happened The Japanese war lords had 
looked for a certainty. But certainties are rare in war. If they 
had not thought it worth while to strike in July, why should they 
do so now when the light of the British Empire burned brighter 
and fiercer and world conditions wcic less favoiiiable to tliem^ 
We felt ourselves strong enough to icopen the Biiima Road when 
Its three months’ closure had elapsed The Japanese were ex- 
perienced m sea war, and probably thought about it along the 
same lines as the British Admiralty. None the less, it was not 
without anxiety that the decision to open the Burma Road and 
allow supplies to flow along it into Chma was taken. In this 
bioad measurement of the unknowable our judgment was not 
proved wiong. 

I was glad to telegraph to the Tiesident news which I was sure 
would be agreeable to him and to the United States 

Former Nnonl Person to President 4.x 40 

After prolonged consideration of all the issues involved we to-day 
decided to let the Burma Road be reopened when the tliicc months 
period expires on October 17 The Foreign Secretary and I will 
announce this to Parli.iineiit on Tuesday, 8tli I shall s.ay that our hopes 
of a just settlement being reached between Japan and Chma have not 
borne fruit, and that the Threc-Powei Pact revives the Anti-Commtern 
Pact of 1939 and has a clear pointer against the United States I know 
how difficult It IS for you to say anytliuig winch would commit the 
United States to any hypothetical coiuse of action in the Pacific But 
I venture to ask whether at this tune a simple action might not speak 
louder than words Would it not be possible for you to send an 
American squadron, the bigger the better, to pay a fiiendly visit to 
Singapore^ There they would be welcomed in a perfectly normal and 
rightful way If desned, occasion might be taken of such a visit for a 
technical discussion of naval and military problems 111 those and 
Philippine waters, and the Dutch might be invited to join Anything 
in this direction would have a marked deterrent effect upon ajapaiiese 
declaration of wai upon us over the Burma Road opening I should 
be very giateful if you would coiisidei action along these lines, as it 
might play an important part 111 preventing the spreading of the war. 

In spite of the Dakar fiasco the Vichy Government is endeavouring 
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to enter into relations with us, which shows how the tides are flowing 
in France now that they feel the German weight and see we are able to 
hold our own 

Although our position in the air is growing steadily stronger both 
actually and relatively, our need for aircraft is urgent Several im- 
portant factories have been seriously mjured, and the rate of production 
IS hampered by air alarms. On the other hand, our losses m pilots have 
been less than we expected, because m fighting over our own soil a very 
large proportion get down safely or only wounded When your 
officers were over here we were talking m terms of pilots. We are now 
begtnmng to think that aeroplanes will be the hmitmg factor so far as 
the immediate future is concerned. 

I cannot feel that the invasion danger is past The gent has taken 
offhis clothes and put on his bathmg-suit, but the water is getting colder 
and there is an autumn mp m the air We are maintaining the utmost 
vigilance. 

★ ★ ★ * * 

These welcome events at opposite ends of the world cleared 
the way for stronger action in the Middle East Every nerve had 
to be stramed to make headway agamst Italy, whose movements 
were slower than I had expected Strong reinforcements had 
reached General Wavell The two tank regiments had arrived in 
the desert. General Maitland Wilson, who commanded the 
“Army of the Nile”, as it was now called, formed a high opinion 
of the possibilities of the “Matildas” — ^as the Infantry or “I” tanks 
were nicknamed by the troops. Our defence position at Mersa 
Mattuh was now fat more sohd, and — though this I did not yet 
know — ^new thoughts began to stir in staff and planning circles 
at the Middle East Headquarters Obviously our next mam task 
was to strengthen our forces m the Middle East, and especially m 
the Western Desert, both from Britain and from India 

I was still in argument with the Admiralty about military con- 
voys attemptmg the passage of the Mediterranean, I saying- “You 
can now see that we ought to have tried it,” and they “There 
was not so much hurry after all.” I still remained extremely 
dissatisfied with the distribution of our forces already in the 
Middle East, and with the disparity, as I judged it, between 
ration and fighting strength I feared greatly for Malta. I 
pressed General Wavell and the Secretary of State, both directly 
and through the Clnefs of Staff, on all these points To Mr. 
Eden I wrote; 
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Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 24,1x40 

There is no difference between us in principle; but the application 
of the principle raises issues of detail, and this is especially true of the 
denudation of tins Island in the face of the imminent threat of invasion. 
Meanwhile the General Staff continue to press for diversions from the 
Middle East, such as the 7th Australian Division to be used for garri- 
soning the Malay peninsula. Now the two Indian brigades are to be 
employed in these jungles against a possible war with Japan, and a 
still more unlikely Japanese siege of Singapore. The paper on Indian 
reinforcements was considered last night by me and the Cluefs of 
Staff. You will see in it that a division is to be provided for Malaya, 
another for Basra, and a corps for Iraq, thus absorbing all the Indian 
reinforcements available in 1941 Tins geographical distribution or 
dispersion of our forces shows the ideas prevailing, winch are altogether 
eironeous in a strategic sense. However, it was explained to me that, 
although these forces were earmarked for particular theatres, they could 
all go to the Middle East if required I therefore agreed to words being 
inserted mabng this clear. None the less, the paragraph dispersing 
these divisions without regard to war needs made an unfavourable 
impression upon me. 

We have next to consider the increasing waste of troops in Kenya, 
and the continued waste m Palestine. Some improvement has been 
made in Palestine, but Kenya, on the contrary, is at this moment to 
have a mountain battery sent there instead of to the Soudan I fear 
that when General Smuts goes there he will naturally be influenced by 
the local situation However, I hope to keep 111 touch with him by 
cable. 

Lastly, there is the shocking waste of British Regular troops on 
mere police duty in the Canal Zone, in Cairo, and at Alexandria, and 
the general slackness of the Middle East Command m concentrating 
the maximum for battle and in narrowmg the gap between ration 
sticngtb and fighting strength I have not had any answer to my 
request for figures on tliis pomt 

My idea, like yours, is to gather the strongest army in the Middle 
East possible m the next few months, and I have indicated on other 
papers the number of divisions 1 hope can be assembled there But I 
think the first tlung would be for the War Office and the Egyptian 
Command to make the best use possible of the very large number of 
troops they have already, and foi which we are paying heavily 

Further, I am much disquieted .ibout the position at Malta It is 
now agreed that two battalions shall be sent as reinforcements, but 
after how much haggling and boggling, and excuses that they could not 
be accommodated in the island • Have you read General Dobbies 
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appreciation and his statement that he has his battahons all spread on 
fifteen-milc fronts each, with no reserves not already allocated to the 
lefence of aerodromes? Do you reahse there is no command of the sea 
at Malta, and that it might be attacked at any time by an expeditionary 
force of twenty or thirty thousand men from Italy, supported by the 
Italian Fleet? Yet it was proposed that these two battalions should go 
to Freetown to complete the brigade there, although no enemy can 
possibly attack Freetown while we have the command of the Atlantic 
Ocean You will, I am sure, excuse my putting some of these points 
to you, because they illustrate tendenaes which appear ill-related to the 
very scheme of war which you have m mind. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 6 x 40 

Whenever the Fleet is moving from Alexandria to the Central 
Mediterranean reinforcements should be carried in to Malta, which I 
consider to be in grievous danger at the present time These reinforce- 
ments should be found by takmg battalions from the Canal Zone and 
replacing them by dismounted Yeomanry or Australian details now m 
Palestine, or by South African umts presently to be moved from 
K.enya Pray let me have proposals on these lines, and make suie that 
at least one battahon goes to Malta on the next occasion We cannot 
waste Regular battalions on internal security duties in Egypt If they 
were needed for the field army they would of course be irremovable, 
but that IS not what they are being used for. 

I was m such close agreement with the Secretary of State for 
War, and felt so much the need of having our views put forward 
on the spot, instead of through endless telegrams, that 1 now 
asked him whether he would not make a personal inspection of 
the Middle East. He was delighted, and started immediately. He 
made a thorough tour of the whole theatre. In his absence I took 
over the War Office. 

I also at this time laid the whole mihtary situation as I saw it 
before the Chiefs of Staff. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for COS Committee 13 x,40 

I First m urgency is the reinforcement of Malta' 

(a) by further Hurricane aircraft, flown there as can best be 
managed, 

(fc) by the convoy now being prepared, which should carry the 
largest anti-aircraft outfit possible, as well as the battalions 
and the battery — I understand another M.T ship can be 
made available, 
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(c) by one or, better still, two more battalions released from 

police duty on the Canal or in Palestine, and earned to 
Malta when next the Fleet moves thither from Alexandria. 
General Dobbie’s latest appreciation bears out the grievou.« 
need of strengthening the garrison Every effort should be 
made to meet his needs, observing that once Malta becomes 
a thorn m the Italian side the enemy’s force may be turned 
upon It. The movement of these reinforcements should 
therefore precede any marked activity from Malta. 

(d) Even three Infantry tanks at Malta would be important, not 

only in actual defence, but as a deterrent if it were known 
that they were there Some mock-up tanks also might be 
exhibited where they would be detected from the air. 

2 The movement of the Fleet to Malta must await this strengthen- 
ing of the air defences It is however a most needful and profoundl;y 
advantageous step I wc'come the possibility of basing even light forces 
upon Malta, as they immediately increase its security I understand it 
is intended they shall sally forth by day and only he in harbour as a 
rule at night It must be observed that a strong ship like the Valiam 
can far better withstand a hit from a bomb than light craft, and in 
addition she carries a battery of twenty very high-class A A guns 
Apart from the stake being higher, it is not seen why, if light forces can 
be exposed in Malta harbour, well-armoured and well-armed ships 
cannot use it too The multiple aerial mine U.P. weapon gives con- 
siderable security against dive-bombing 

I should be glad to be more fully informed by the Admiralty about 
this. 

Occasional visits by the whole Battle Fleet would be an immense 
deterrent on hostile attack, and also a threat to the [enemy] Libyan 
communications while they last. 

Let me have the number of A A. guns now in position, and the 
whole maximum content [of them in] the new convoy, together with 
estimated dates for their being mounted. 

3 Relations with Vichy We cannot accept the position that 
we must yield to the wishes of Vichy out of fear lest they make air 
raids upon Gibraltar, for there would be no end to that. We must 
reasseit our blockade of the Straits, dealing with vessels whether 
escorted or unescorted, though without violating Spanish territorial 
waters We should assemble a sufficient force at Gibraltar for this 
purpose at the earliest date possible Meanwhile we must maintain as 
good a blockade of Dakar as possible, and protect Duala, etc., from a 
counter-stroke by the French cruisers in Dakar. The conversations 
with Vichy, if they take place, may rcacli a modus vivettdi falling some- 
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what short of these desiderata. Of course, if we could be assured that 
Vichy, or part of Vichy, was genuinely moving in our direction we 
could ease up on them to a very large extent It seems probable that 
they will be increasingly inclined to move as we desire, and I personally 
do not beheve that hard pressure from us will prevent this favourable 
movement It is becoming more difficult every day for Vichy to lead 
France into war with us We must not be too much afraid of checking 
this process, because the tide m our favour will master and overwhelm 
the disturbing eddies of the blockade and possible sea incidents I do 
not believe that any trouble will arise with the French which will 
prevent the impendmg movement of our convoy to Malta The chance 
IS there, but it is remote and must be faced 

4. The greatest prize open to Bomber Command is the disabhng of 
Bismarck and TirpUz. If Bismarck could be set back for three or four 
raontlis the King George V could go to the Eastern Mediterranean to 
work up, and could therefore play a deasive part in the occupation of 
Malta by the Fleet. Tins would speedily transform the strategic situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean 

5 Should October pass without invasion we should begin the 
reinforcement of the Middle East by the Cape route to the utmost 
extent our slupping permits, sending, as arranged, the armoured units, 
the Austiahans, and New Zealanders m November, another British 
division before Christmas, and at least four more during January, 
February, and March All this would be in addition to the necessary 
drafts Let me know how far your present programme of sailings 
conforms to tlus 

6 The time has also come for a further strong reuiforcement of the 
Middle East by bombers and by fighters I should be glad to know how 
far die Chiefs of Staff would be prepared to go, observmg that though 
the ask is very great so also is the need 

7 Let me see the programme for reinforcing the Mediterranean 
Fleet durmg the next six months It should be possible by the end of 
the year to send three flotillas of destroyers to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and one additional to Gibraltar If King George V must be kept 
to watch Bismarck, Nelson or Rodney should go to Alexandria, and 
eidicr Barham or Queen Elizabeth. What ermser reinforcements are 
contemplated^ WiU it be possible to send Formidable [an aircraft- 
carrier] thither also, and when^ 

8 Agreeably to the dispatch of divisions to the Middle East, the 
Home Army and the Home Guard will be developed to fill the gap 
A mimmiim of twelve mobile divisions must he m reserve [at home], 
apart from the troops on the beaches, at any time. 

9 It should be possible also to provide by the end of July a striking 
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force for amphibious warfare of six divisions, of which two should be 
armoured The various alteraative plans tor the employment ot such a 
force are bemg studied 

* ★ ■* * * 

Meanwhile Mr Eden was on his journey. He "was deeply 
impressed with the rapid progress in recent work on the defences 
of Gibraltar”, which he said had "been driven forward with 
energy, determination, and ingenuity". The morale of the troops 
was high and the garrison confident. He was more anxious about 
the position at Malta, .and pressed for at least another battalion 
and a battery of 25-pounders, together of course with continued 
air reinforcements. The Governor, General Dobbic, thought it 
important that an offensive policy which would provoke retaha- 
non should be avoided at Malta until April 1941, by which time 
the various programmes of reinforcement m aircraft and A.A. 
guns would be ftilfillcd. 

On the 15 th Mr Eden reached Cairo. He held searching dis- 
cussions with Generals Wavcll and Maitland Wilson, who com- 
manded the Desert Army There was good confidence about 
repelling an lulian ofFcusivc General Wilson estimated rhat the 
maximum strength the Italians could deploy against Matruh 
was three divisions, the limiting factors being maintenance, 
particularly water, and communications. Against this he had 
the 7th Aimourcd Division, with us newly arrived tank regi- 
ments, the 4th Indian Division, the Matruh garrison of five 
ride battalions, a machine-gun battalion, and eight or nine 
batreucs The i6th British Brigade Group and the New Zealand 
Brigade Group had arrived from Palestine An Austrahan 
Brigade Group lay west of Alexandria, a second Australian 
brigade was moving thither There was also a Polish brigade 
The concentration of these forces, wrote Eden, was considered 
by General Wilson to be sufficient co meet the threat of the enemy 
and to enable him to defeat it, provided he was assured of adequate 
air support Eden added that inundations for which I had asked 
had been earned out and anti-tank obstacles created, He sent a 
lengthy list of requirements, particularly aircraft This last was 
easier asked for than given at the time when the bombing of 
London was rising to us peak He urged that a company of 
Infantry tanks should be included in the November convoy, 
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destination Port Soudan, m order to take the offensive against the 
Italian threat from Kassala 

Eden also raised at Cairo a pertinent question: What action 
would be taken by our forces, supposing the Italian attack did not 
take place? Upon this the Generals first spoke of their own 
offensive hopes. “It has emerged from our discussion this morn- 
ing”, Eden cabled, “that Infantry tanks [Matildas] can play a 
much more important rSle m tlie fightmg m this theatre than we 
had thought. General Wavell would much like a second battalion 
of I tanks, and a Brigade Recovery Section, espeaally impor- 
tant to maintain full serviceabdity.” 

Although no reference had been made m the Secretary of State 
for War’s telegram to our taking the offensive, I was very glad to 
learn all the good news, and urged him to contmue his inspection. 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War i6.x 40 

I have read all your telegrams with deepest interest and rcahsation 
of the value of your visit We are considevng how to meet your needs 
Meanwhile, continue to master the local situation. Do not hurry your 
return 

Eden further arranged for a Turkish Mission to join our 
Army, and proposed to General Smuts a meeting at lUiartonm 
to discuss the whole situation, and particularly our Soudan 
offensive project, and my complamts about the overcrowding 
m Kenya This meeting was fixed for October 28, a date which 
later acquired sigmficance. I need scarcely add that requests for 
all kinds of equipment, including ten thousand rifles to aid the 
rebellion in Abyssima, and above aU for anti-tank guns, anti- 
tank rifles, A.A. batteries, and air reinforcements, flowed to us in 
a broadening stream. We did our utmost to meet these needs at 
the expense of home defence at this time There was not half 
enough for everybody, and whatever was given to one man had 
to be denied or taken from another also in danger. 

Mr Eden proposed to fly back by Lagos immediately after his 
conference at Khartoum, preferring to make a full verbal report 
of aU he had seen and done. I was so much encouraged by the 
picture as co become hungry for a turn to the offensive in the 
Western Desert. I therefore telegraphed to him: 

26.x 40 

Before leaving you should consider searchingly with your Generals 
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possibilities of a forestalling offensive. I cannot form any opinion 
about It from here, but if any other course was open it would not be 
sound strategy to await tlie concentration and deployment of over- 
whelming forces. I thought the exisnng plans for repeUmg an attack 
by a defensive battle and counter-stroke very good, but what happens 
if the enemy do not venture until the Germans arrive m strength? Do 
not send any answer to this, but examme it thoroughly and discuss it 
on return 

Please examme in detail the field state of the Middle Eastern Army 
in order to secure the largest proportion of fighting men and units for 
die great numbers on our ration strength Study improvisation from 
Wlnte details for the Canal Zone and mtemal security All British 
battahons should be mobile and capable of caking pact m battle 1 fear 
that the proportion of fighting compared with ration strength is worse 
in the Middle East than anywnere else Please do not be content with 
the stock answers. Even Army Ordnance and Service Corps depots 
and other techmeal details can aU help in keeping order where they are, 
and should be orgamsed for use in an emergency Not only the best, 
but the second and third best, must be made to play chcir part 

Thus on die main issue our minds at home and on the spot 
were moving forward in harmony. 
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RELATIONS WITH VICHY AND SPAIN 


Unity with France - American and Canadian Contacts with Vichy - 
Dijfficulties of General de Gaulle ~ My Broadcast to the French People, 
October 21 ~ Its Lasting Effect - Need to Insist upon Essentials - 
The Toulon Fleet - President Roosevelt's hiteivention - Admiralty 
Anxieties - Correspondence with the President, November - A Firm 
Policy about the French Battleships - Telegram to General de Gaulle - 
Pdtains Assurances to the President - Britain and Spain - Sir 
Samuel Hoare Appointed Ambassador - General Franco's Policy - 
Dangers of Spanish Hostility - Algcciras Bay and the Neutral Ground 
- Artful Diplomacy of the Spanish Government towards Hitler - 
Fianco's Dilatory Tactics ~ Suiter's Mission ~ Ribbentrop' s Visit to 
Rome, September 19 - Increasing Spanish Claims - Hitler and Musso- 
lini at the Brenner Pass, October 4 - Hitler and Franco at Hendaye, 
October 23 - Hitler and Pitain at Montoire, October 24 - Collabora- 
tion against Britain - My Personal Views, November 14 - Petain 
Breaks with Laval - Hitler's Disappointment with Spain - Franco's 
Duplicity and Ingratitude both to Hitler and Mussolini - My Telegram 
to the President. 


I N spite of the Armistice and Oran and the ending of our 
I diplomatic relations with Vichy, I never ceased to feel a unity 
X with France. People who have not been subjected to the 
personal stresses which fell upon pronunent Frenchmen in the 
awful rum of their country should be careful in their judgments 
of mdividuals It is beyond the scope of this story to enter the 
maze of French politics. But I felt sure that the French nation 
would do Its best for the common cause according to the facts 
presented to it. When they were told that their only salvation 
lay m following the advice of the illustrious Marshal Pdtain, and 
that England, which had given them so little help, would soon 
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be conquered or give in, very bttlc choice was offered to the 
masses But I was sure they wanted us to win, and that nothing 
would give them more joy than to see us continue the struggle 
with vigour It was our first duty to give loyal support to General 
de Gaulle in his valiant constancy On August 7 I signed a military 
agreement with him which dealt with practical needs. His stirring 
addresses were made known to France and the world by the 
British broadcast The sentence of death which die Pdtain 
Government passed upon him glorified his name. We did 
everything in our power to aid him and magnify his movement 
At the same time it was necessary to keep in touch not only 
with France, but even with Vichy I therefore always tried to 
make the best of them I was very glad when ai the end of the 
year the United States sent an Ambassador to Vichy of so much 
influence and character as Admiral Leahy, who was himself so 
close to the President I repeatedly encouraged Mr Mackenzie 
King to keep his representative, the skilful and accomplished 
M Dupuy, at Vichy Here at least was a window upon a court- 
yard to which we had no other access. On July 25 I sent a minute 
to the Foreign Secretary in which 1 said “1 want to promote a 
kind of collusive conspiracy in the Vichy Government whereby 
certain members of that Government, perhaps with the consent 
of those who remain, will levant to North Africa in order to 
make a better bargain for France from the North African shore 
and from a position of independence For this purpose I would 
use both food and ocher inducements, as well as the obvious 
arguments ’’ It was in tins spirit that I was to receive in October 
a certain M Rougier, who represented himself as acting on the 
personal instructions of Marshal Petain Tins was not because I 
or my colleagues had any respect for Marshal Pctain, but only 
because no road that led to France should be incontinently barred 
Our consistent policy was to make the Vichy Government and 
Its members feel tliat, so far as we were concerned, it was never 
too late to mend Whatever had happened in the past, France 
was our comrade in tribulation, and nothing but actual war 
between us should prevent her being our partner in victory 
This mood was hard upon de Gaulle, who had risked all and 
kept die flag flying, but whose handful of followers outside France 
could never claim to be an eflcctivc alternative French Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless we did our utmost to increase his influence, 
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authority, and pow^r He for his part naturally resented any kind 
of truck on our part with Vichy, and thought we ought to be 
exclusively loyal to him. He also felt it to be essential to his 
position before the French people that he should maintam a 
proud and haughty demeanour towards “perfidious Albion”, 
although an exile, dependent upon our protection and dwellmg 
in our midst He had to be rude to the British to prove to French 
eyes that he was not a Britisii puppet He certainly carried out 
this policy with perseverance He even one day explamed this 
technique to me, and I fully comprehended the extraordmary 
difficulties of his problem I always admired his massive strength. 

■k ir -k "k -k 

On October 21 1 made an appeal by radio to the French people. 

I took great pains to prepare this short address, as it had to be 
given in French I was not satisfied with the literal translation at 
first provided, which did not give the spirit of what I could say in 
English and could feel in French, but M. Duchesne, one of the 
Free French staff m London, made a far better rendermg, which 
I rehearsed several times and dehvered from the basement of the 
Annexe, amid the crashes of an air raid. 

Frenchmen' 

For more than thirty years in peace and war I have marched with 
you, and I am marching still along the same road To-night 1 speak 
to you at your firesides wherever you may be, or whatever your 
fortunes are I repeat the prayer around the louts d’or “Dieu protege la 
France ” Here at home 'n England, under the fire of the Boche, we 
do not forget the ties and hnks that imite us to France, and we are 
persevermg steadfastly and in good heart in the cause of European 
freedom and fair dealing for the common people of all countries, for 
which, with you, we drew the sword When good people get mto 
trouble because they are attacked and heavily smitten by the vile and 
wicked, they must be very careful not to get at loggerheads with one 
another The common enemy is always crying to bring this about, and, 
of course, m bad luck a lot of things happen which play uito the 
enemy’s hands We must just make the best of thmgs as they come 
along 

Here in London, which Herr Hitler says he will reduce to ashes, and 
which his aeroplanes are now bombarding our people are bearing up 
unflinchingly Our Air Force has more chan held its own We are 
waiting for the long-promised invasion So arc the fishes But, ol 
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course, this for us is only the beginning Now in 1940, in spite of 
occasional losses, we have, as ever, command of the seas In 1941 we 
shall have the command of the air. Remember what that means 
Herr Hitler with his tanks and other mechanical weapons, and also by 
Fifth Column intngue with traitois, has managed to subjugate for the 
time being most of the finest races in Europe, and his little Italian 
accomplice is trotting along hopefully and hungrily, but rather wearily 
and very timidly, at his side. They both wish to carve up France and 
her Empire as if it were a fowl: to one a leg, to another a wmg or 
perhaps part of the breast. Not only the French Empire will be 
devoured by these two ugly customers, but Alsace-Lorraine will go 
once again under the German yoke, and Nice, Savoy, and Corsica— 
Napoleon’s Corsica — will be torn from the fair realm of France. But 
Herr Hitler is not thinking only of stealing other people’s territories, or 
flinging gobbets of them to his little confederate. I tell you truly what 
you must believe when I say that this evil man, this monstrous abortion 
of hatred and defeat, is resolved on nothing less than the complete 
wiping out of the French nation, and the disintegration of its whole 
life and future By all kinds of sly and savage means he is plotting and 
working to quench for ever the fountain of characteristic French 
culture and of French inspiration to die world All Europe, if he has 
his way, will be reduced to one umforin Boche-land, to be exploited, 
pillaged, and bullied by his Nazi gangsters You will excuse my speak- 
ing frankly, because this is not a time to mince words. It is not defeat 
that France will now be made to suffer at German hands, but the doom 
of complete obhteratioii Army, Navy, Air Force, rehgion, law, 
language, culture, institutions, literature, history, tradition, all are to be 
effaced by the brute strength of a triumphant army and the scientific 
low-cumiing of a ruthless Police Force. 

Frenchmen — rearm your spirits before it is too late. Remember 
how Napoleon said before one of his battles: “These same Prussians 
who are so boastful to-day were three to one at Jena, and six to one at 
Montrmrail.” Never will I believe that the soul of France is dead. 
Never wiU I beheve that her place amongst the greatest nations of the 
world has been lost for ever! All these schemes and crimes of Herr 
Hitler’s are bringing upon him and upon all who belong to his system 
a retribution which many of us will live to see The story is not yet 
finished, but it will not be so long We are on lus track, and so are our 
friends across the Atlantic Ocean, and your friends across the Atlantic 
Ocean. If he cannot destroy us, we will surely destroy him and all his 
gang, and all their works. Therefore have hope and faith, for all will 
come right. 

Now what IS It we British ask of you in this present hard and bitter 
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tnne^ What we ask at this moment in our struggle to win the victory 
wbch we will share with yon, is that if you cannot help us, at least 
you will not hinder us Presently you wdl be able to weight the arm 
that strikes for you, and you ought to do so But even now we beheve 
that Frenchmen, wherever they may be, feel their hearts warm and a 
proud blood tingle in their veins when we have some success in the air 
or on the sea, or presently — for that will come — upon the land 
Remember we shall never stop, never weary, and never give in, 
and that our whole people and Empire have vowed themselves to the 
task of cleansmg Europe from the Nazi pestilence and saving the world 
from the new Dark Ages Do not imagme, as the German-controlled 
wireless tells you, that we Enghsh seek to take your ships and colonies 
We seek to heat the hfc and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism That 
alone, that all the time, that to die end We do not covet anything 
from any nation except their respect Those Frenchmen who are in the 
French Empire, and those who are m so-called Unoccupied France, may 
sec their way from time to time to useful action I will not go into 
details Flostile eais arc listennig As for those, to whom Enghsh 
hearts go out in full, because they see them under the sharp discipline, 
oppiession, and spying of the Hun — as to those Frenchmen in the 
occupied regions, to them I say, when they think of the future let them 
lemember the words which Gambctta, that great Ficnchman, uttered 
after 1S70 about the future of France and wliat was to come “Thmk of 
It always speak of it ncvci ” 

Good niglit then sleep to gatliei strength for the morning For the 
mormng will come Brightly will it shine on the brave and true, 
kindly upon all who suffer for the cause, glorious upon the tombs of 
heroes Thus will shme the dawn Vtve la France' Long hve also the 
forward march of the common people in all the lands towards their 
just and true inheritance, and towards the bioader and fuller age 

There is no doubt that this appeal went home to the hearts of 
imlhons of Frenchmen, and to this day I am reminded of it by 
men and women of all classes in France, who always treat me 
with the utmost kmdncss in spite of the hard thmgs I had to do — 
sometimes to them — for our common salvation. 

■jif ★ ★ ★ ★ 

At this time it was necessary to msist upon essentials We could 
not relax the Blockade of Europe, and particularly of France, 
wlnle they remained under Hitler’s domination Although from 
time to time to meet American wishes we allowed a few specified 
ships with medical stores to pass into Unoccupied Prance, we did 
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not hesitate to stop and search all other ships seeking or coming 
out of French ports. Whatever Vichy might do for good or ill, 
we would not abandon de Gaulle or discourage accessions to his 
growing colonial domain. Above all we would not allow any 
portion of the French Fleet, now immobilised m French colomal 
harbours, to return to France. There were times when the 
Admiralty were deeply concerned lest France should declare war 
upon us and clius add to our many cares 1 always believed that 
once we had proved our resolve and ability to fight on uidefuiitcly 
the spirit of the French people would never allow the Vichy 
Guvernment to take so unnatural a step Indeed, there was by 
now a strong enthusiasm and comradeship for Britain, and French 
hopes grew as tlie months p>assed This was recognised even by 
M Laval when he presently became Foreign Minister to Marshal 
Pdtaui. 

As tlic autumn drew into winter I was concerned with the 
danger of the two great French battleships attemptuig to make 
their way back to Toulon, where they could be completed 
President Roosevelt’s envoy, Admiral Leahy, had established 
intimate relations witli Marshal Petam It was to Roosevelt 
therefore that I tum^, and not m vam. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 20 x 40 

We hear rumours from various sources that die Vichy Government 
are preparing their ships and colonial troops to aid the Germans against 
us I do not myself beheve these reports, but if the French fleet at 
Toulon were turned over to Germany it would be a very heavy blow 
It would certainly be a wise precaution, Mr President, if you would 
speak 111 the strongest terms to the French Ambassador, emphasising the 
disapprobation with which tire Umted States would view sucli a 
betrayal of the cause of democracy and freedom. They wiU pay great 
heed in Vichy to such a warmng. 

You will have seen what very heavy losses we have suflfered in die 
North-Western Approaches to our last two convoys * Tins is due to 
our shortage of destroyers m die gap period I mentioned to you 
Thank God your fifty are now coming along, and some will soon be m 
action We ought to be much better off by the end of the year, as we 
have a lot of our own anti-U-boat vessels completing, but naturally we 
are passmg through an anxious and critical period, with so many small 

* From October 17 to 19 (inclusive) thirty-three ships, twenty-two ot them British, 
were sunk by U-boats 111 tlie North-Western Approaches These figures include twenty 
slups out of one convoy 
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craft having to guard against invasion in the Narrow Waters, and with 
the very great naval effort we are making in the Mediterranean, and the 
immense amount of convoy work. 

The President m consequence sent a very severe personal 
message to the Petain Government about the Toulon fleet. “The 
fact,” he said, “that a Government is a prisoner of war of another 
Power does not justify such a prisoner m serving its conqueror in 
operations against its former ally.” He reminded the Marshal oi 
the solemn assurances he had received that the French Fleet 
would not be surrendered. If the French Government attempted 
to permit the Germans to use the French Fleet in hostile operations 
against the British Fleet, such action would constitute a flagrant 
and deliberate breach of faith with the United States Govern- 
ment. Any agreement of that character would most defimtcly 
wreck the traditional friendship between the French and Ameri- 
can peoples. It would create a wave of bitter indignation against 
France in American public opinion and would permanently end 
all American aid to the French people. If France pursued such a 
policy the United States could make no effort when the proper 
time came to secure for France the retention of her oversea 
possessions 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 26.X.40 

Your cable with terms of splendid warning you gave the French 
crossed mine to you about a suggested message to P^tain. Most 
grateful for what you have already done, but everything stiU m 
balance Foreign Office teU me they have cabled you our latest 
information of German terms, which Pdtain is said to be resisting. In 
this connection the surrender of bases on the African shores for air or 
U-boats would be just as bad as surrender of ships. In particular 
Atlantic bases in bad hands would be a menace to you and a grievous 
embarrassment to us I hope therefore you will make it clear to the French 
that your argument about ships apphes also to the betrayal of bases. 

In spite of the invasion threats and air attacks of the last five months, 
we have maintained a conunuous flow of reinforcements round the 
Cape to the Middle East, as well as sendmg modem aircraft and major 
units of the Fleet I do not think the invasion danger is yet at an end, 
but we arc now augmenting our eastern transferences The strain is very 
great in both theatres, and all contributions will be thankfully received 

At this time the Admiralty were so deeply concerned about the 
dangers of a rupture with Vichy that they were mchned to under- 
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rate tlic disadvantages oflctting the two French battleships return 
to Toulon, On tins I gave directions. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 
(^Froiii the train) 2 xi 40 

After the defection of France it was considered vital not to allow the 
Jean Bart and the Richelieu to fall into enemy hands, or to reach harbours 
where they could be completed Foi this purpose you attacked the 
Richelieu, and claimed to have disabled her to a very large extent 
The Jean Bart is in an unfinished state, and neither ship can be fitted 
for action in the African harbours on the Atlantic, where they now he 
It is our decided policy not to allow these ships to pass into bad hands 
I was therefore surprised to hear the First Sea Lord demur to the idea 
that the Jean Bart should be prevented from returning to Toulon, and 
argue in the sense that she might safely be allowed to do so Toulon 
has always been judged by us to be an enemy-controlled harbour It 
w,is for this reason that the most extreme efforts were made, unhappily 
without success, to prevent the Strasbourg reaching Toulon. I cannot 
reconcile this action with the apparent readiness to allow the Jean Bart 
to proceed there. 

The Admiralty is held responsible for preventing the return of either 
of these two ships to French ports on the Athantic, or to the Mediter- 
ranean, where they could be repaired and completed at Toulon, and 
then at any time betrayed to the Germans or captured by them. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary {From the train) 2 xi 40 

I do not know how imminent the movement of the Jean Bart may 
he I have informed the Admiralty that they are responsible for 
stopping her from entering the Mediterranean It would seem therefore 
very important that you should give a clear warning to Vichy that the 
ship in question will be stopped, and if necessary sunk, if she attempts 
to go either to a German-conti oiled port in the Atlantic, or to a 
Mediterranean port winch may at any time fall into German hands 
My Private Office in London is sending you a copy of the minute I 
have sent to the First Lord and the First Sea Lord 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 10 xi 40 

1 We have been much disturbed by reports of intention of French 
Government to bring Jean Bart and Richelieu to Mediterranean for 
completion It is difficult to exaggerate [the] potential danger if this 
were to happen, and so open the way for these ships to fall under 
German control We should feel bound to do our best to prevent it 

2 We conveyed a warning to French Government through 
Ambassador at Madrid a few days ago, on the following lines. 
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Such a step would greatly increase the temptation to the Germans 
and Itahans to seize the French Fleet We doubt, not the good faith 
of the French Government, but their physical ability to implement 
their assurances that they will not let the Fleet fall into enemy hands 
We particularly wish to avoid any clash between British and French 
naval forces, and therefore hope diat if they had thought of moving 
the ships they will now refram from domg so. 

3 As we said to French Government, we should not question good 
faith of assurances, but even if we accept assurances we can feel no 
security that they wdl in fact be able to maintain them once the ships 
arc m French ports in the power or reach of the enemy, and I must 
confess that the desire of French Government to bring these ships back, 
if this turns out to be well founded, seems to me to give cause for some 
suspicion 

4. It would be most helpful if you felt able to give a further warning 
at Vichy on this matter, for if thmgs went wrong it might well prove 
of extreme danger for us both 

•k ir it -k ic 

I kept m close touch with General de Gaulle. 

Prime Minister to General de Gaulle {Libreville) 10 xi.40 

I feel most anxious for consultation with you Situation between 
France and Britain has changed remarkably since you left A very 
strong feehng has grown throughout France in our favour, as it is seen 
that we cannot be conquered and that war will go on We know Vichy 
Government is deeply alarmed by the very stern pressure admimstered 
to them by Umted States. On the other hand, Laval and revengeful 
Darlan are trying to force French declaration of war against us and 
rejoice in provoking minor naval incidents. We have hopes of 
Weygand in Africa, and no one must underrate advantage that would 
follow if he were ralhed We are trying to arrive at some modus 
vivendi with Vichy which will mimmise the risk of incidents and wiO 
enable favourable forces m Prance to develop We have told them 
plainly that if they bomb Gibraltar or take other aggressive action we 
shall bomb Vichy, and pursue the Vichy Government wherever it 
chooses to go So far we have had no response You will see how 
important it is that you should be here I therefore hope you will be 
able to tidy up at Libreville and come home as soon as possible. 
Let me know your plans. 

On fvlovember 13 the President replied to my message of the 
loth about the possible transfer of the Jean Bart and Richelieu to the 
Mediterranean for completion He had immediately mstructed 
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the American Charg^ d’ Affaires at Vichy to obtain a confirmation 
or demal of tliis report and to point out that it was of vital 
mterest to the Government of the United States that these vessels 
should remam m stations where they would not be exposed to 
control or seizure by a Power which might employ them to ends 
in conflict with the interests of the United States m the future of 
die French Fleet Any such step on the part of France would 
mevitably seriously prejudice Franco-American relations He 
also offered to buy the ships from the French Government if they 
would sell them 

The President also informed me that Pdtain had stated to the 
American Chargd d’ Affaires that the most solemn assurances had 
been given by lum that the French Fleet, including the two battle- 
ships, would never fall into the hands of Germany The Marshal 
said he had given those assurances to the United States Govern- 
ment, to the British Government, and even to me personally 
“Again I reiterate them,” he said. “These ships will be used to 
defend the possessions and territories of France. Unless we are 
attacked by the British, they will never be used against England. 
Even if 1 wanted to, I cannot sell those ships. It is impossible under 
the terms of the armistice, and even if it were possible it would 
never be permitted by the Germans. France is under Germany’s 
heel and impotent I would gladly sell them, if I were free, on 
condition that they be returned to us after the war, and save 
them for France in this way I must repeat 1 have neither the 
right nor the possibility of selling them under present circum- 
stances.” Marshal Pdtain had made tins statement with great 
seriousness, but with no sign of either surprise or resentment at 
the suggestion President Roosevelt had further instiucted the 
Charge d’ Affaires to inform Maishal Petam that the American 
offer remained open both about these vessels as well as about any 
others m the French Navy. 

On November 23 the President sent me further reassurances 
Marshal Petam had stated categorically that he would keep the 
vessels now at Dakar and Casablanca where they were, and that if 
there was any change m this plan he would give the President 
previous notice 

-k 'k 

The attitude of Spam was of even more consequence to us 
than that of Vichy, with which it was so closely linked Spain 
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had much to give and even more to take away. We had been 
neutral in the sanguinary Spamsh Civil War. General Franco 
owed little or nothing to us, but much — ^perhaps life itself— to 
the Axis Powers. Hitler and Mussohni hacl come to his aid. He 
disliked and feared Hitler. He liked and did not fear Mussolini. 
At the beginning of the World War Spam had declared, and since 
then strictly observed, neutrality A fertile and needful trade 
flowed between our two countries, and the non oie from Bis- 
cayan ports was important for our mmutions. But now m May 
the “Twilight War” was over. The might of Nazi Germany 
was proved The French front was broken. The Allied armies of 
the North were m peril. It was at this moment that I had gladly 
offered to a former colleague, displaced by the Munsterial changes, 
a new sphere of responsibihty, for which his gifts and tempera- 
ment were suited. On May 17 Sir Samuel Hoare had been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Spam, and certamly 1 believe that no 
one could have carried out better this wearing, delicate, and 
cardinal five years’ mission Thus we were very well represented 
at Madrid, not only by the Ambassador and by the Counsellor 
of the Embassy, Mr. Aithur Yencken,* but also by the Naval 
Attache, Captam HiUgarth, who had retired from the Navy and 
hved in Majorca, but now returned to duty equipped with 
profound knowledge of Spanish affairs. 

General Franco’s policy throughout the war was entirely selfish 
and cold-blooded He thought only of Spam and Spanish 
interests Gratitude to Hitler and Mussolini for their help never 
entered his head Nor, on the other hand, did he bear any grudge 
against England for the hostility of our Left Wing parties This 
narrow-mmded tyrant only thought about keeping his blood- 
drained people out of another war They had had enough of 
war A million men had been slaughtered by their brothers 
hands Poverty, high prices, and hard times froze the ston^i 
peninsula No more war for Spam and no more war for Franco' 
Such were the commonplace sentiments with which he viewed 
and met the awful convulsion which now shook the world 

His Majesty’s Government was quite content with this un- 
heroic outlook All we wanted was the neutrahty of Spam We 
wanted to trade with Spam We wanted her ports to be denied 
to German and Italian submarines We wanted not only an un- 

* Mr Yencken was kiUed in an air accident in 1944 
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molested Gibraltar, but the use of the anchorage of Algeciras for 
our slups and the use of the ground which joins the Rock to the 
mainland for our ever-expanding air base On these facihties 
depended m large measure our access to the Mediterranean 
Nothing was easier than for the Spaniards to mount or allow to 
be mounted a dozen heavy guns in the hills behind Algeciras 
They had a riglit to do so at any time, and, once mounted, they 
could at any moment be fired, and our naval and air bases would 
become unusable The Rock might once again stand a long siege, 
but It would be only a rock. Spain held the key to all British 
enterprises in the Mediterranean, and never m the darkest hours 
did she turn the lock against us. So great was the danger that for 
nearly two years we kept constantly at a few days’ notice an 
expedition of over five thousand men and their ships, ready to 
seize the Canary Islands, by which we could maintain air and 
sea control over the U-boats, and contact with Australasia round 
the Cape, if ever the harbour of Gibraltar were denied to us by 
the Spaniards. 

There was another very simple manner in which the Franco 
Government could have struck us tlus destructive blow. They 
could have allowed Hitler’s troops to traverse the Peninsula, 
besiege and take Gibraltar for them, and meanwhile themselves 
occupy Morocco and French North Africa, This became a deep 
anxiety after the French Armistice, when on June 27, 1940, the 
Germans reached the Spanish frontier in force, and proposed 
fraternal ceremonial parades in San Sebastian and in towns 
beyond the Pyrenees. Some German troops actually entered 
Spain. However, as the Duke of Wellington wrote in April 
1820. “There is no country m Europe m the affairs of winch 
foreigners can interfere with so little advantage as m those of 
Spain. There is no country in winch foreigners are so much dis- 
liked, and even despised, and whose manners and habits are so 
little congenial with those of other countries in Europe.” Now, 
a hundred and twenty years later, the Spamards, reelmg and 
quivering under the self-inflicted mutilations of the Civil War, 
were even less sociable They did not wish to have foreign armies 
marching about their country Even if they were Nazi and Fascist 
in their ideology, these morose people would rather have the 
foreigners’ room than their company Franco shared these feelings 
to the full, and in a most crafty manner he managed to give effect 
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to them. Wc could adnure his astuteness, especially as it was 
helpful to us. 

■*■***★ 

Like everyone else, the Spanish Government was staggered 
by the sudden downfall of France and the expected collapse or 
destruction of Britam Lots of people all over the world had 
reconciled themselves to the idea of the “New Order in Europe”, 
the “Herrenvolk”, and all that. Franco therefore indicated in 
June that he was prepared to joui the victors and share in the 
distribution of the spoils. Partly from appetite, and partly also 
from prudence, he made it clear that Spam had large claims But 
at this moment Hitler did not feel the need of allies. He, like 
Franco, expected that m a few weeks or even days general 
hostilities would cease and England would be suing for terms 
He therefore showed little interest m the gestures of active 
solidarity from Madrid 

By August the scene had changed It was certam that Britam 
would fight on and probable that the war would be lengthy 
With the contemptuous British rejection of his “Peace Offer” of 
July 19 Hitler sought allies, and to whom should he turn but to 
the dictator he had helped and who had so lately offered to join 
him? But Franco also had a different outlook, arising from the 
same causes On August 8 the German Ambassador in Madrid 
informed Beihn that the Cauddlo stdl held the same view, but 
that he had certam requests to make First, the assurance that 
Gibraltar, French Morocco, and part of Algeria, including Oran, 
should be given to Spam, together with various expansions of 
territory m the Spanish African colonies. Adequate military and 
economic assistance would also be necessary, because Spam had 
only enough gram for eight months Finally, Franco felt that the 
mtervcntion of Spam should not take place until after the 
German landing m England, “in order to avoid too piemature 
an entry into the war, and thus a duration which would be un- 
bearable to Spam and m certam conditions a fountam of danger 
for the regime”. At the same time Franco wrote to Mussolmi 
recapitulatmg Spanish claims and askmg for his support Musso- 
lini replied on August 25 by urging the Caudillo “not to cut 
himself off from the history of Europe”. Hitler was embarrassed 
by the size of the Spanish claims, some of which would embroil 
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him anew with Vichy. The taking of Oran from Franc'e would 
almost certainly lead to the setting up of a hostile French Govern- 
ment in North Africa. He balanced the issue 
Meanwhile the days were passing. During September Great 
Britain seemed to be holding her own against the German air 
offensive The transfer of the fifty American destroyers made a 
profound impression throughout Europe, and to Spam it seemed 
that the United States was moving nearer to the war. Franco and 
his Spaniards therefore pursued the pohcy of raismg and defining 
their claims and making it clear that these must be agreed in 
advance Supplies also must be provided, particularly a number 
of 15-inch howitzers for the Spanish batteries facing Gibraltar 
Meanwhile they paid the Germans m small com. All the Spanish 
newspapers were Anglophobe German agents were allowed to 
flaunt themselves all over Madrid As the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, Beigbeder, was suspected of lack of enthusiasm for 
Germany, a special envoy, Serrano Suher, head of the Falange, 
was sent on a formal visit to Berlin to smooth things over and 
preserve a sense of comradcslup Hitler harangued him at length, 
dwelling on the Spanish prejudices against the United States 
The war, he suggested, might well turn into a war of continents 
— America against Europe. The islands off West Africa must be 
made secure. Later in the day Ribbcntrop asked for a military 
base for Germany m the Canaries Suher, the pro-German and 
Falangist, refused even to discuss this, but dwelt incessantly upon 
Spanish needs for modern weapons and food and petrol, and for 
the satisfaction of her territorial demands at the expense of 
France. All this was necessary before Spam could realise her hopes 
of entering the war, 

Ribbentrop went to Rome on September 19 to report and 
confer. He said that the Fuehrer thought the Biitish attitude was 
“dictated by desperation, and also a complete failure to understand 
realities, as well as the hope of intervention by the Russians and 
the Americans”. Mussolini observed that “the United States are 
for all practical purposes at the side of England” The sale of the 
fifty destroyers proved this He advised an alliance with Japan 
to paralyse American action “Although the American Navy 
can be considered large m the quantitative sense, it must be 
regarded as a dilettante organisation, like the British Aiiny 
The Dnce continued “There remains the problem of Yugoslavia 
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and Greece. Italy has half a milhoii men on the Yugoslav 
frontier, and two hiuidred thousand on the Greek frontier. The 
Greeks represent for Italy what the Norwegians represented for 
Germany before die action of Aprd It is necessary for us to 
proceed with the liquidation of Greece, all the more so as when 
our land forces will have advanced into Egypt the English Fleet 
will not be able to remain at Alexandria, and will seek refuge m 
Greek ports.” 

At tins point they both agreed that the principal object was to 
defeat England The only question was, how? “Either the war,” 
said Mussolini, “wiU finish before the sprmg oi be protracted into 
next year.” The second alternative now seemed to him the more 
probable, and the Spamsh card must be played in the most 
effective way. Ribbentrop affirmed that a declaration of war by 
Spam followuig upon the alliance with Japan would be a new and 
fornndable blow for England. But Suher had not fixed any date. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Wlule the Spaniards became less ardent and more acqmsitive 
Hitlei felt an increased desire for their help As early as August i $ 
General Jodi had pointed out that there were other means besides 
direct invasion by winch England could be defeated, namely, 
prolonged air warfare, the stepping up of U-boat warfare, the 
capture of Egypt and the capture of Gibraltar Hitler was 
strongly in favour of the assault on Gibraltar. But the Spanish 
terms were too high, and also by the end of September other 
ideas stirred his nund On September 27 the Tripartite Pact 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan was signed m Berlin. Tins 
opened wider fields 

* * ★ ★ * 

The Fuehrer now decided to tlmow his personal influence into 
the scale. On October 4 he met Mussolini at the Brenner Pass. 
He spoke of the Ingh demands and dilatory procedure of the 
Spanish Government He feared that to give Spain what she 
asked would have two immediate consequences' an English 
occupation of the Spanish bases m the Canaries and the adhesion 
of die French Empire m North Africa to de Gaulle’s movement 
Tins, he said, would force the Axis seriously to extend their own 
sphere of operations On the other hand, he did not exclude the 
possibihty of having the French armed forces on his side m a 
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European campaign against Great Britain Mussolini dilated on 
his plans foi the conquest of Egypt Hitler offcied liini special 
units for this attack. Mussolini did not think he needed them, at 
least before the final phase. On the Russian question Hitler 
lemarkcd' “It is nccessaiy to realise that my distrust of Stahn is 
equalled by Ins distrust of mo.” In any case, Molotov was coming 
in a short time to Bcrhn, and it would be the Fuehrer’s task to 
diiect Russian dynamism towards India 

On October 23 Hitler went all the way to the Franco-Spanish 
frontier at FIcndayc to meet the Spanish dictator. Here the 
Spaniards, instead of being flattered by Ins condescension, de- 
manded, according to Flitlci’s account to Mussolini, “objectives 
absolutely out of proportion to then strength” Spam demanded 
lectifications of the Pyicnccs frontier, the cession of French 
Catalonia (French teiritoiy, once histotically linked with Spain, 
but actually iwith of the Pyicnccs), of Algeria fiom Oran to 
Cape Blanco, and viitually the whole of Moiocco The con- 
veisatioiis, conducted through intcipicters, lasted nine hours. 
They pioduccd only a vague protocol and an ariangcment for 
nnhtary conversations. “Rather than go through it again,” 
Hitler told Mussolini later at Floicncc, “I would prefer to have 
thiec or foui of my teeth out.”* 

On the way back fiom FIcndayc the Fuchier summoned 
Marshal Pdtain to meet him at Montoire, ncai Toms This 
interview had been picparcd by Laval, who two days earlier 
had met Ribbentrop, and to his surprise Hitler, at this very place. 
Hitler and Laval both hoped to rally France to the defeat of 
Britain. The Marshal and most ofhis circle wcic at fust shocked 
at this. But Laval poitraycd the proposed meeting in glowing 
terms. When asked whether Flitlei had initiated the idea, or 
whether it had been suggested to lum, Laval leplicd “What do 
you take him foi? Do you drink that Hitler needs a nurse^ He 
has his own ideas, that man He wants to sec the Mai shal. Besides, 
he has a great respect for him. Tins interview between the heads 
of the two States will be an histone event In any case, sometlung 
very different fiom a luncheon at Chequers ”"[■ Petam was con- 
verted to the plan He thought that his peisonal prestige might 
weigh with liitlcr, and that it was worth while giving Ihm the 

*Ciano, Dljiloninl:c Papas, p 4.02 

•f Du Moulin de Labatthite, Le Temps lies Illusions, pp 43-4. 
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impression that France would not be unwilling to “collaborate”. 
At ease m the West, Hitler might turn his thoughts and armies 
eastwards 

The meeting took place in Hitler’s armoured tram, near a 
tunnel, on the afternoon of October 24. “I am happy,” said 
the Fuehier, “to shake hands with a Fienchman who is not 
responsible for this war.” 

Little more than shameful civilities resulted. The Marshal 
regretted tliat close lelations had not been developed between 
France and Germany before the war. Perhaps it was not yet 
too late Hitler pointed out that France had provoked the war 
and was defeated But his aim now was to crush England. Before 
the United States could help her effectively, Britain would be 
occupied or else reduced to a heap of rums. His object was to 
end the wai as quickly as possible, for there was no business less 
profitable than war All Europe would have to pay the cost, 
and so all Europe had the same mterest To what extent would 
France help’ P^tam conceded the principle of collaboiatioii, but 
pleaded that he could not define its limits. A proces-verbal was 
drawn up by which, “in accord with the Duce, the Fuehrer 
manifested his deternunation to see France occupy m the New 
Europe the place to which she is entitled”. The Axis Powers and 
France had an identical interest in seemg the defeat of England 
accomplished as soon as possible. Consequently the French 
Government would support, withm the limits of its ability, the 
measiues winch the Axis Powers might take for defence. Ques- 
tions of detail would be settled by the armistice commission in 
concert with the French delegation The Axis Powers would 
undertake that at the conclusion of peace with England France 
would retam in Africa a colomal domain “essentially eqinvalent 
to what she possessed at the moment”. 

According to the German recoid, Hitler was disappomted. 
Even Laval had begged him not to press France to make war 
against Britain before French opinion was duly prepared. Hitler 
afterwaids spoke of Laval as “a dirty little democratic politico”, 
but he carried away a more favourable impression of Marshal 
Petain The Marshal however is reported to have said, when he 
got back to^Vichy “It will take six months to discuss this pro- 
gramme, and another six months to forget it ” But the infamous 
transaction is not forgotten yet in France. 
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In October I had telegraphed to our Ambassador m Madrid: 

Prime Munster to Sir Samuel Hoare 19 x 40 

Wc admire tlie way m which you are deahng with your baffling 
task. I hope you will manage to convey to Vichy, through the French 
Amhassador, two root ideas. Fust, that wc will let bygones go and 
woik with anyone who convinces us of his resolution to defeat the 
common foes Secondly, that as we are fighting for our lives as well 
as for a victory which will relieve simultaneously all the captive States, 
we shall stop at nothing Try to make Vichy feel what we here all 
take for certain, namely, that we have got Hitler beat, and thoiigli he 
may ravage the Continent and the war may last a long tune his doom 
IS certam. It passes my comprehension why no French leaders secede to 
Africa, where they would have an empire, the command of the seas, 
and all the fiozcn French gold m the United States. If this had been 
done at the hegmnmg we might well have knocked out Italy by now. 
But surely die oppoitumty is die most splendid ever offered to daring 
men Naturally one would not expect precise responses to such 
suggesnons, but try to put it into tlieir heads if you see any opening. 

The various repoits •which wc received of Montoire did not 
alter my general view of what our attitude towards Vichy should 
be. Now in November I expressed my views to my colleagues 
in a memorandum. 


14.x1.40 

Although revenge has no part m politics, and we slioiild always be 
looking forward rather than looking back, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that a solution of our difficulties with Vichy will be reached 
by a policy of mere conciliation and forgiveness. The Vichy Govern- 
ment is under heavy pressure from Germany, and there is nothmg that 
they would hke better than to feel a nice, soft, cosy, foigivmg England 
on tlieir other side. This would enable them to win minoi favours 
from Germany at our expense, and hang on as long as possible to see 
how the war goes. We, on the contrary, should not hesitate, when our 
interests require it, to confront them with difficult and rough situations, 
and make them feel that we have teeth as well as Hitler 
It must be remembered that these men have committed acts of 
baseness on a scale which has earned them the lasting contempt of the 
world, and that they have done this without the slightest authority from the 
French people, Laval is certainly filled by the bitterest hatred of Eng- 
land, and IS reported to have said that he would bkc to see us 
“dcrahouillds”, which means squashed so as to leave only a gicase-spot. 
Undoubtedly, if he had had the power, he would have marketed the 
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unexpected. British resistance with his German masters to secure a 
better price for French help m fimsliing us off. Darlan is mortally 
envenomed by the injury we have done to his fleet. Petam has always 
been an anti-British defeatist, and is now a dotard The idea that we 
can build on such men is vam They may however be forced by rismg 
opmion in France and by German severities to change then line in our 
favour Certainly we should have contacts with them But in order to 
promote such favourable tendencies we must make suie the Vichy folk 
are kept well groimd between the upper and nether millstones of 
Germany and Britain In this way they are most hkely to be brought 
into a more serviceable mood during the short run which remains to 
them 

★ A * * A 

Marshal Petam became increasingly resentful of Laval’s prod- 
ding him along the road which would lead to war with Britam 
and German occupation of the North African colonies On 
December 13 Laval arrived at Vichy with the pioposal that 
Petam should come to Pans to be present at the ceremonial 
transfer of the ashes of Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt 
["rAiglon”), to the Invahdes Tins was Hitler’s flowery idea of a 
solemn conseciation of the entente reached at Montoire 

P6tam was not however attracted by a parade where the victor 
of Verdun would be exhibited on French soil with German 
guards of honour before the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was moreover both weaned and fearful of Laval’s methods and 
aims. Members of Petain’s staff therefore arranged the arrest of 
Laval. Eneigctic German mterveiition procured liis release, but 
Pdtam refused to accept him back as Munstei. Laval retired in 
wrath to German-occupied Pans I was glad that M. Flandin 
took Ins place as Foreign Munster. These events marked a 
change at Vichy It seemed that the himts of collaboration had 
at last been leachcd There were at this moment hopes of better 
French lelatioiis with Britam and of mote sympathetic under- 
standing foi Vichy fioni the United States 

★ A * * A 

It IS convemeiit to carry the Spanish story forward at this 
point Franco, now convmced of a long war and of the Spanish 
abhorrence of any more war, and by no means suie of a German 
victory, used eveiy device of exasperating delay and exorbitant 
demands He was by this time so sure of Siuier that on October 1 8 
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he made bm Foreign Minister, representing the removal of 
Beigbedcr as a proof of bs devotion to the Axis In November 
Suffer was summoned to Berchtesgaden, and Hitler expressed bs 
impatience with Spain’s delay m coming into the war. By now 
the Battle of Britain had been lost by the Geiman Air Force. 
Italy was already involved in Greece and in North Africa. Sen ano 
Suner did not respond as was wished. He dwelt lengthily instead 
upon the economic difficulties of the Peninsula Three weeks later 
Admiral Canaiis, Cbef of the German Secret Service, was sent 
to Madiid to arrange the details of Spain's entry into the war 
He suggested tliat the German troops should pass the Spanish 
frontier on January lo, in preparation for an attack on Gibraltar 
on January 30. The Admiral was surprised when Franco told 
bm that it was impossible for Spam to enter the war on the date 
mentioned It seemed that the Caudillo feared the loss of Atlantic 
islands and Spanish colonies to the British Navy. Fie also em- 
phasised the lack of food and the inability of Spam to stand a 
piotractcd war, As the Gctman landing in England seemed 
indefinitely postponed Fianco mtioduced a new condition He 
would not move at any rate until Suez was in Axis hands, since 
not till then would he feci sure that Spam would not be involved 
111 long-drawn-out hostilities 

On Fcbiuary 6, 1941, Hitlct wrote a letter to Franco, appealing 
ill sttong and uigcnt tcims that he should play the man without 
fuithei delay. Fianco replied, expressing bs undying loyalty 
He iiiged that preparations for the attack on Gibraltar should be 
continued with lenewed vigour As anothci new point he 
declared that only Spanish troops with Geinian equipment must 
be used foi tbs cntciprisc Even if all this was arianged, Spam 
could not enter the wai for economic reasons. Ribbentrop there- 
upon repotted to the Fuehicr that Franco had no intention of 
making war Hitler was scandalised, but, being now set upon the 
invasion of Russia, he did not perhaps like the idea of trying 
Napoleon’s other unsuccessful entcrpiisc, the invasion of Spam, 
at the same tune. Considerable Spanish forces were now gathered 
.dong the Pyi cnees, and he felt it was wiser to stick to bs method 
with nations, “One by One”. Thus by subtlety and trickery and 
blandishments of all kinds Franco succeeded in tiding things over 
and keeping Spam out of the war, to the inestimable advantage of 
Britain when she was all alone. 
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We could not count upon this at the time, and I urged the 
President to do all m Ins power to help forward the pohcy qf 
conciliation 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 23 xi 40 

Our accounts show that situation m Spain is deteriorating and that 
the Peninsula is not far from starvation point An offer by you of 
food month by month so long as they keep out of the war might be 
decisive Small things do not count now, and this is a time for very 
plain talk to them. The occupation by Germany of both sides of the 
Straits would be a grievous addition to our naval strain, already severe. 
The Germans would soon have batteries working by Radar [i.e , they 
could aim in the darkness], which would close tlie Straits both by night 
and day With a major campaign developing in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the need to reinforce and supply our armies there all round 
the Cape, we could not contemplate any military action on the main- 
land at or near the Straits The Rock of Gibraltar wdl stand a long 
siege, but what is the good of that if we cannot use the harbour or pass 
the Straits^ Once m Morocco the Germans will work southwards, and 
U-boats and aircraft will soon be operating fieely from Casablanca and 
Dakar I need not, Mr President, enlarge upon the trouble this will 
cause to us, or the approach of trouble to the Western Hemisphere 
We must gam as much time as possible 

This gieat danger had in fact passed away, and, though we did 
not know it, it passed foi ever. It is fashionable at the present time 
to dwell on the vices of General Franco, and I am therefoie glad 
to place on lecord this testimony to the duplicity and ingratitude 
of his dealings with Hitler and Mussolini I shall presently record 
even greater services which these evil qualities m General Franco 
rendered to the Allied cause 
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Latest Telegrams - His Return - He Unfolds Opeiation “Compass” 
- Genet al Agreement - War Cabinet Appioves - The Fleet Ah 
Arm Attack the Italian Fleet - Gallant Exploit at Taianto ~ Half 
the Italian Fleet Disabled for Six Months - Naval Dispositions - 
My Deshe for an Amphibious Feature in “Compais” - My Tele- 
gram to Wavell of Novemhei 26 - Policy lotvards Tmkey - An 
Improved Situation - Shortcomings at Snda Bay - The Abortive 
Italian Invasion of Greece from Albania - Death of Mr. Chamberlain - 
A Tribute to Fits Memory. 


f A FRESH though not entnely unexpected outrage by 
\ Mussolini, with baffling problems and far-ieaching conse- 

J. Xqucnces to all our liaiassed affairs, now broke upon the 
Mediterranean scene. 

The Duce took the final decision to attack Greece on Octo- 
ber 15, 1940. That morning a meeting of the Italian war leaders 
was held ui the Palazzo Venezia. He opened tire proccedmgs m 
the following words 


The object of tbs meeting is to define the course of action — m 
general terms — which I have deaded to initiate against Greece. In the 
first mstance, lbs action will have aims of both a inantiine and 
territorial character The territorial aims will be based on the possession 
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of die whole coast of Southern Albama . . . and the Ionian islands — 
Zaiite, Cephaloma, and Corfu — and die occupation of Salonika When 
we have attauied these objectives we shall have improved our position 
vis-a-vis England in the Mediterranean. In the second instance . . . the 
complete occupation of Greece, in older to put her out of action and 
to assure that m all circunistaiices she will remain in our pohlic- 
economic sphere 

Having thus defined die question, I have laid down the date — ^whicli 
111 my opinion must not be postponed even for an hour — and that is for 
the 26th of tins month This is an action which I have iiiatuied at 
length for mondis, before our entry into the war and before the 
begimung of the conflict . . I would add tliat I foresee no complica- 
tions m the noi th. Y ugoslavia has every interest to keep quiet. . I also 
exclude coniphcations from die side of Turkey, particularly since 
Germany has established hciself in Roumama and since Bulgaria has 
increased hei strength The latter can play a part m our game, and I 
shall take the necessary steps so as not to miss the present unique oppoi- 
tmuty for achieving her aspiiatioiis m Macedonia and for an outlet to 
die sea. . .* 

On Octobei 19 Mussolini wiotc to Hitler telling linn of die 
decision to which he had come. Hitler was then on his journey 
to Hendaye and Montoirc. The letter (the text of which has not 
conic to light) seems to have followed him round. When it 
fmally leaclicd him he at once proposed to Mussolini a meeting 
to discuss the geneial political situation in Eiuopc This meeting 
took place m Floieiice on Octobei 28. That nioimng the Italian 
attack on Gieece had begun. 

It seems however that ITitlcr did not choose to make an issue 
of the Greek adventure. He said politely that Gctmany was 111 
accord with the Italian action m Greece, and then proceeded to 
tell the talc of his meetings with Franco and Petain. There can 
be no doubt that he did not like what had been done by his 
associate A few weeks later, after the Italian attack was checked, 
he wrote to Mussohm m his letter of November 20 “Wlicn I 
asked you to receive me at Florence I began the journey with the 
hope of being able to expound my views hcfoie the threatened 
action against Gieece had been taken, about wlncli I liad heaid 
only in geneial terms. In the mam however he accepted the 
decision of Ins ally. 

★ * * A 

* Huler and Mussolini Lcllers and Docuiiieiils, p 6i 
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Before dawn on Octobci 28 the Italian Mimster in Athens 
presented an ultiniatmn to Gcncul Metaxas, the Picnuer of 
Greece Miissohm demanded that the whole of Greece should he 
opened to Italian tioops. At the same tune the Italian ainiy m 
Albania invaded Grcctc at vaiious points. The Gicek Govciii- 
meiit, whose forces wcic by no means unready on the frontier, 
rejected the ultimatum. They also invoked the guarantee given 
by Mr. Chamberlam on April 13, 1939 This we wcic bound to 
honour By the advice of the War Cabinet, and from his own 
heart, His Majesty replied to the King of the Hellenes: “Yoiu 
cause is our cause, we shall be fighting against a common foe.” 

I responded to the appeal of General Metaxas “We will give you 
aU the help m our power We will fight a common foe and we 
will share a united victoiy.” Tins undci taking was durmg a long 
story made good. 

* * * ★ ★ 

Although we WCIC still heavily outnumbcicd on papci by the 
Italian Fleet, niaikcd impiovcmcnts had been made ui our 
Mediterranean strength. Duimg Septembei the Valiant, the 
aiinoured-deck aircraft-carrier Illustrious, and two A.A. cruisers 
had come safely through the Mcditeiranean to jour Adnnial 
Cunniiighain at Alexandria. Hitherto his ships had always been 
observed and usually bombed by the greatly siipciioi Italian Air 
Force. The Illustrious, with her modern fighters and latest Radai 
equipment, by striking down patrols and assailants gave a new 
secrecy to the movements of our Fleet. This advantage was 
timely Apait from a few air squadrons, a British mission, and 
peihaps some token tioops, we had nothing to give, and even 
these trifles were a painful subtraction from aident projects already 
lightmg m the Libyan theatre. One salient strategic fact leaped 
out upon us — CRETE' The Italians must not have it. We must 
get It first — and at once. It was fortunate that at this moment 
Mr Eden was in the Middle East, and that I thus had a mmistcrial 
colleague on the spot with whom to deal. He was about to return 
home after his confeicncc with General Smuts at Kliartoum 
I telegraphed to lum: 

29 X 40 

I recognise impoi lance of your conference with Smuts, but hope 
first Wavcll, and thcicafier you, will return at earhest to Cairo 

We here are ail convinced an effort should be made to establish 
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ourselves in Crete, and that nsks should be run for this valuable prize. 
You will have seen the Service telegrams on tins subject. 

Prime Minister to Mr Eden {at Khaitoiim) 29 x 40 

It seems of prime impoitance to hold the best airfield possible and 
a naval fueUmg base at Suda Bay. Successful defence of Crete is 
invaluable aid to defence of Egypt Loss of Crete to the Italians would 
be a giievous aggravation of all Mediterranean difficulties So great a 
prize IS worth the risk, and almost equal to a successful offensive in 
Libya. Pray after an exaimnation of whole problem with Wavell and 
Smuts, do not hesitate to make proposals for action on large scale at 
expense of other sectors, and ask for any further aid you require from 
here, including auciaft and anti-aircraft batteries We are stiidymg 
how to meet your need Consider your return to Cairo indispensable. 

At the invitation of the Greek Government, Suda Bay, the best 
harbour m Crete, was occupied by our forces two days later. 

Prime Minister to C IG S. 30.X.40 

What steps are we taking to get news from the Greek front'* Have 
we observers there? What is our attache there doing? 

Why do you not send one of your generals from Egypt at the head 
of a military mission to be at the headquarters of the Greek Field Army? 
Let them go and see the fighung and give us some close-up infoimation 
about the relative merits of the two armies I expect to have a good 
wire every day or so, telling us exactly what is happening, as far as the 
Greeks will allow it. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for C.O.S Committee 30.x 40 

There is no objection to two battalions going to Freetown, pending 
their rehef by the West African Brigade, after which they can go on to 
Egypt They are not to leave England until it is agreed that the 
West African Biigade is to go to West Africa. 

Both Crete and Malta come before Fieetown in A A. guns, and I 
cannot approve of this diversion at the present time Neither can I 
agree to the diveision of a fighter squadron [for Freetown] at this 
stage The Navy is responsible for preventing any sea-borne ex- 
pedition attacking our West African colonies As to the air attach, if 
the French bomb Freetown or Bathmst we will bomb Vichy. I do 
not think this will happen 

Prime Minister to Air Vice-Marshal Longmore* i.xi.40 

[In dispatching a Blenheim squadron to Greece] you have taken a 
very bold and wise decision I hope to reinforce you as soon as possible. 

* CoDimander-in-Chief Air Forces. Middle East 
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Prime Minisler to General for C.A S. and for 
COS. Committee i. 33.40 

I should propose to make immediate ariaiigcments to send four 
additional heavy boinbci squadrons (including the one aheady sent to 
Malta) to the Middle East at once, and also four Hurricane fightci 
squadrons. Let me see plans for this movement. I should like to have a 
report on this to-day. 

Prime Minister to General lsmay,for C.O.S. Committee i xi.40 

Mr. Eden has asked for ten thousand rifles for the Middle East. 
Can we not supply these out of the American packet, or is there any 
small parcel of rifles anywhere m the world to be picked up? 

Prime Minister to C.A.S 2 xi 40 

1. I had in mind that the four bomber squadrons would fly to Crete 
or Greece via Malta. The persoimcl and ground stores would have to 
be carried through by cruiser. It is essential to have these squadrons 
operating at the carhest from bases in Greek tcrritoiy upon the Italian 
fleet at Taranto, and generally against Southern Italy, For so vital an 
operation of war the Navy would have to make special exertions, and 
you should not assume that a ship will not be forthcoming, at any rate 
for such ground personnel, stores, etc., as arc necessary to come into 
action at this very critical time. I see more difficulty in the vehicles, but 
perhaps some could come from Egypt, and the rest be improvised 

2. The fighters arc, of course, mote difficult, but 1 should hope that 
they could fly from a carrier to Malta, as was done last time. If 
necessary, the Furious would have to help the Ark Royal. Could they 
fly from Malta to an aerodrome 111 Greece? If not, could they fly on to 
a carrier to refuel, and thence to Greece? In the case of the fighters the 
same arrangements would have to be made about stores, ground 
personnel, etc., as with the bombers 

Prime Minister to Mr Eden {at G H.Q , Middle East) 2.XI.40 

Greek situation must be held to dominate others now We are well 
aware of our slender resources. Aid to Greece must be attentively 
studied lest whole Turkish position is lost through proof that England 
never tries to keep her guarantees. I invite you to stay in Cairo for at 
least another week while these questions are being studied and we make 
sure we have done our best from both ends Meanwhile another 
thirty thousand men are reaching you by November 15, which must 
affect local situation 111 Egypt. 

During Mr. Eden’s earher conferences and talks with General 
WaveU and also with General Wilson he posed the question, what 
action was intended if the Itahan offensive did not develop. He 
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was told in extreme secrecy that a plan was being made to attack 
the Itahans m the Western Desert mstead of waitmg for them to 
open their offensive against Mersa Matruh. Neither he nor 
Wavell imparted these ideas to me or to the Chiefs of Staff 
General Wavell begged the Secretary of State for War not to 
send any telegram on this subject, but to tell us verbally about it 
when he got home. Thus for some weeks wc remained without 
knowledge of the way their mmds were moving It is clear 
from my message of October 26 that any forestalhng operation 
on a large scale m the Western Desert would command my keen 
support. We were all however until Mr Eden’s return left under 
the impression that Wavell and Wilson were still wedded to the 
defensive battle at Mersa Matridi, and would wait there until 
they were attacked. The only action they seemed to contemplate 
m this extremely serious crisis was to send a battahon or so to 
Crete, a few air squadrons to Greece, and make some mmor 
diversions agamst the Dodecanese and a small though desirable 
offensive in die Soudan. Tins seemed by no means good enough 
employment for the very large forces with which at great risk, 
exertion, and cost we had furnished them. 

Our correspondence durmg tins period was thus on both sides 
based upon nusunderstandmg. Wavell and the Sccrctaiy of State 
thought that for the sake of giving ineffectual aid to Greece wc 
were pressing them to dissipate the forces they were gathering 
for an offensive in the Western Desert. Wc, on the other hand, 
not creditmg them with offensive intentions, objected to their 
standmg idle or triflmg at such a crucial moment. In fact, as will 
presently be seen, we were all agreed. On November i, indeed, 
Mr. Eden telegraphed cryptically 

We cannot from Middle East forces send sufficient air or land 
remforcements to have any decisive influence upon coinsc of fighting 
in Greece To send such forces from here, oi to divert reinforcements 
now on their way or approved, would imperil our whole position m 
the Middle East and jeopardise plans for an ofensive operation now beiii^q 
laid m moie than one theatre * After much painful effort and at the cost 
of grave risks we have, so far as our land foices axe concenied, now built 
up a reasonably adequate defensive* force here We should presently 
be m a position to undertake certam offensive operations whicli if 
successful may have far-rcachmg effects on the course of the war as a 

* Author’s Italics 
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whole. It would surely be bad strategy to allow ourselves to be diverted 
from this task, and unwise to employ our forces m fragments m a 
theatre of war where they cannot be decisive. . . . The Lest way in 
which we can help Greece is by striking at Italy, and we can do that 
most effectively from areas where our strength has been developed and 
where our plans are laid I am anxious to put before you ui detail at the 
earhest date the dispositions and plans whicli have been worked out 
here, and propose . . to return home by the shortest route, leaving on 
the 3rd 

This telegram crossed one from me to him at Khartoum which 
afterwards had to be repeated back to Cairo, whitlicr he had 
lepaired. 

Priwe Minister to Mr Eden {at G H Q , Middle East) 3.XI 40 

Gravity and consequence of Greek situation compels your presence 
111 Cairo. Howevet unjust it may be, collapse of Greece without 
any effort by us will have deadly effect on Turkey and on future of 
war. . . . The Germans are not yet on the spot Establishment of 
fuelling base and airfield m Crete to be steadily developed mto 
permanent war fortresses [is] indispensable. This is bemg done. 
But surely effort must be made to aid Greece directly even if only 
with token forces Quite understand how everyone with you is 
fixed on idea of set-piece battle at Mersa Matruh For that very 
reason it is uiihkely to occur Enemy will await completion pipe-hne 
and development of larger forces than are now concentrated Your 
difficulties m attacking across the desert obvious, but if you have no 
major offensive of your own m Libya possible during next two months 
then you should run risks to stimulate Greek resistance Over seventj' 
thousand men sent to Middle East Command since June and thirty 
thousand rcaclung you before November 15, fifty-three thousand by 
end of the year Aimoured regiments have started in big convoy 
yesterday Cannot therefore beheve that various minor offensives of 
which you speak, plus major defence at Mersa Matruh, will outvalue 
need of effective action in Greece 

No one will thank us for sitting tight m Egypt with ever-growmg 
forces while Greek situation and aU that hangs on it is cast away Loss 
of Athens far greater mjury than Kenya and Khartoum, but no necessity 
for such a price to be paid Read carefully Palairet’s [our Minister m 
Athens] telegrams New emergencies must be met m war as they come, 
and local views must not subjugate main issue No one expected Italy 
so late m the year would attack Greece Greece, resisting vigorously, 
with reasonable aid fiom Egypt and England, might check invaders 
I am trying to send substantial bomber and fighter reinforcements to 
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Crete and Greece, flying from England, with stores by cruiser. If this 
proves feasible details will be cabled to-moriow or Monday. Trust you 
will grasp situation firmly, abandoning negative and passive pohcies 
and seizing opportunity which has come into our hands. “Safety first” 
IS the road to ruin m war, even if you had the safety, which you have 
not Send me your proposals earhest, or say you have none to make 


And again: 

° 4.XI 40 

We are sending you air reinforcements, arriving as fully explained in 
accompanying message from Chiefs of Staff Send at once to Greece 
one Gladiator squadron and two more Blenheim squadrons, three m all 
If necessaiy send a second battahon to Crete Agieeably with arrival of 
our air reinforcements aforesaid and at earhest send one more Gladiator 
squadron. A A guns for airfields m Greece should precede arrival of 
squadrons. 

It was proposed at this time to ask the Greeks to keep their 
Cretan division m the island. 1 therefore minuted: 


Prime Mimster to CIG S. 6 xi 40 

It will be difficult to deny the Greeks the use of this Cretan division 
If that be so, we shall certainly have to put more troops on the island 
It IS important that there should be a certain number of troops, and 
that It should be thought by the enemy that we are landing considerable 
numbers. The area to be watched is very extensive, and the conse- 
quences of a counter-attack would be most disastrous. 

Pray let me know your views. 

Prime Mimster to C I G.S. 7.X1 40 

We shall render poor service to Greece if in consequence of our 
using Crete for our own purposes we deny them the use of two-thirds 
of their 5 th Division The defence of Ciete depends on the Navy, 
but nevertheless there must be a certain deterrent force of troops on 
shore I doubt if the two battalions of British and the three remaining 
Greek battahons will be sufficient 1 am much obliged to you for 
telegraplung as I asked to General Wavell He must provide m meal 
or in malt: 

(a) Three or four thousand additional British troops and a dozen 
guns. These need not be fully equipped or mobile 

(li) He must do this from forces which he wiU not be using m the 
possibly impending battle. 

(r) We must tell the Greeks we release [for service with their main 
army] the six battalions and the artillery of the 5 th Greek 
Division 

Every effort should be made to rush arms or cqmpmcnt to enable a 
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icserve division of Giceks to be formed in Crete Rifles and machine- 
guns are quite sufficient in this case To keep a Greek division out of the 
battle on the Epirus front would be very bad, and to lose Crete because 
we had not sufficient bulk of forces there would be a crime. 

It was time Mr. Eden should come home to report to us 
as lie earnestly desired The following telegrams are self- 
explanatory. 

Mr Eden to Prime Minister 3 xi 40 

All strongly of the opinion 1 should return home as rapidly as possible 
in order to put whole position as seen from here before you Earnestly 
hope you wiU agree to this Propose to leave to-moriow morning 
Perfectly prepared to fly back here if retpiired after I have seen you, but 
am convinced that this meeting between us is most urgent It is 
impossible to explain position and plans fully by telcgiam 

Please reply ui gently 

Assent was given, and the Secretary of State began his journey 
The following points were made in his simultaneous telegrams 
to me: 

Conference in Cairo discussed situation in Crete. Admiral Cunning- 
ham emphasised the value of possession of Crete to us as a means of 
securing Eastern Mediterranean and of interfering with Italian transit 
traffic to North Africa It would not however be possible to base fleet 
on Suda Bay for moic than a few hours at a time at present owing to 
lack of anti-submaiiuc protection 

He does not consider Itahaii attempt to take Cietc is to be anticipated 
111 the near future, nor unless and until Gicece is ovenun. He and 
Wavell have concerted arrangements for sending at once to Crete a 
part of the remfoi cements refeired to in my telegram of November i 
Admiral Cuiminghaiii does not consider it is necessary to keep any 
large British military garrison in Crete, and is convinced that once the 
Cretans are organised, one battalion, together with A A. defences, 
would suffice We then discussed the general question of help to 
Greece As wc said on September 22, “any assistance we may be able 
to give to Greece cannot be given until German-Itahan threat to Egypt 
IS finally liquidated, the security of Egypt being vital to our strategy 
and incidentally to the future of Greece . .” 

Chief cry for help is for air reinforcements No. 30 Blenheim 
Squadron left to-day for Athens Longmore again emphasised his 
extreme reluctance to add any more squadrons to the Greek commit- 
ment in present conditions He feels that to do so would lead to a large 
wastage of his aircraft from Itahan attack whilst the aircraft arc on 
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Greek or Cretan aerodromes unprepared with protecting pens, ade- 
quate ground A A. defence, and other precautions of such nature, 
which are difficult to improvise at short notice , . In general all 
Commanders-in-Chief were strongly of the opinion that the defence of 
Egypt IS of paramount importance to our whole position in the Middle 
East. They consider that from the strategical point of view the security 
of Egypt is the most urgent commitment, and must take precedence of 
attempts to prevent Greece being overrun It is also essential if we are 
to retain the support of Turkey . . 

Mr. Eden added m my private cipher the following; 

5.XI.40 

Although reinforcements ordered m Cluefs of Staff’s telegrams 
mvolve additional risks m Western Desert and probably mcreased 
casualties, these risks must be faced m view of pohtical commitments 
to aid Greece. Withdrawal, though it wiU hamper ariaiigements made 
in Western Desert, will not entirely dislocate them But any increase in 
commitment or attempt to hasten rate of dispatch to Greece beyond 
that now laid down wiU mean senous iisk to oui position in Egypt 
Uncertam factor still remains date by which air reinfoi cements, particu- 
larly fighters, arrive 111 Egypt to replace those sent to Greece Experi- 
ence hitherto shows that previous forecasts liave not been fulfilled and 
time-table is sadly behind Now feel that there is nothing further 1 can 
do here, and propose leave to-inoirow mormng by air. 

***** 

The Secretary of State for War got back home on November 8 , 
and came that evemiig after the usual raid bad begun to see me 
m my temporary undergiound abode m Piccadilly He brought 
with him the carefully-guarded secret which I wished I had 
known earlier. Nevertheless no harm had been done. Mr. Eden 
unfolded in considerable detail to a select circle, mcluding the 
C I G.S. and General Ismay, the offensive plan winch General 
Wavell and General Wilson had conceived and prepared No 
longer were we to await m our fortified lines at Mersa Matruh 
an Italian assault, for which defensive battle such long and artful 
preparations had been made. On the contrary, witlim a month 
or so we were ourselves to attack The operation was to be called 
“Compass”. 

As will be seen from the map,* Marshal Graziam’s Italian army, 
now above eighty thousand strong, which had crossed the Egyptian 
frontier, was spread over a fifty-mde fiont in a seues of fortified 

* On page 54s 
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camps, which were separated by wide distances and not mutually 
supportmg, and with no depth m the system. Between the 
enemy’s tight flank at Sofafi and his next camp at Nibciwa there 
was a gap of over twenty miles. The plan was to make an 
offensive spring through this gap, and, turning towards the sea, 
attack Nibeiwa camp and the Tummar group of camps m succes- 
sion from the west— that is to say, from the rear. Meanwhile 
both the Sofafi camps and the camp at Meiktila, on the coast, 
were to be contamed by light forces. For this purpose there were 
to be employed the yth Armoured Division, the 4th Indian 
Division, now complete, and the i6th British Infantry Brigade, 
together with a composite force from the garrison of Mersa 
Matiuh. This plan involved a serious risk, but also offered a 
glittering prize. The iisk lay m the launching of all our best 
troops mto the heart of the enemy’s position by a move of seventy 
miles on two successive nights over the open desert, and with the 
peril of being observed and attacked from tbe air during the 
iiitcrvemiig day Besides this, the food and petrol had to be 
nicely calculated, and if the time-scale went wrong the conse- 
quences must be grave. 

The prize was worthy of the hazard. The arrival of our van- 
guard on the sea at Buq Buq or thereabouts would cut the 
communications of three-quarters of Marshal Graziam’s army. 
Attacked by surprise from the rear, they might well be forced as 
a result of vigorous fighting into mass siiricndcrs In this case the 
Italian front would be nrctnevably broken. With all their best 
troops captured or destroyed, no force would be left capable of 
withstanding a further onslaught, nor could any organised retreat 
be made to Tripoli along the hundreds of miles of coastal 
road. 

Here, then, was the deadly secret which the Generals had 
talked over with their Secretary of State. Tliis was what they 
had not wished to telegraph We were all delighted. I purred 
like six cats. Here was somethmg worth doing. It was decided 
there and then, subject to the agreement of the Cluefs of Staff and 
the War Cabinet, to give immediate sanction and all possible 
support to this splendid enterprise, and that it should take first 
place m all our thoughts and have, amid so many other competing 
needs, first claim upon our strained resources 

In due course these proposals were brought before the War 
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Cabmet I was ready to state the case or have it stated. But when 
iny colleagues learned that the Geneials on the spot and the 
Cluefs of Staff were m full agreement with me and Mr Eden, 
they declared that they did not wish to know the details of the 
plan, that the fewer who knew them the bettei, and that they 
whole-heartedly approved the general policy of the offensive. 
Tins was the attitude which the War Cabmet adopted on several 
important occasions, and I record it hcie that it may be a model, 
should similar dangers and difficulties arise m future times. 

■k ir "k it ic 

The Italian Fleet had not reacted m any way against our occu- 
pation of Crete, but Admiral Cunningham bad for some time 
been anxious to strike a blow at them with his now augmented 
naval air forces as they lay m dieir main base at Taranto. The 
attack was delivered on November ii as the climax of a well- 
concerted senes of operations, during which Malta received 
troops, and further naval reinforcements, mcluding the battleship 
Barham, two cruisers, and thiec destroyers, reached Alexandria. 
Taranto lies in the heel of Italy three hundred and twenty miles 
from Malta. Its magnificent harbour was heavily defended agamst 
all modern forms of attack. The arrival at Malta of some fast 
reconnaissance machines enabled us to discern our prey. The 
British plan was to fly two waves of aircraft from the Illustrious, 
the first of twelve and the second of mne, of which eleven were 
to carry torpedoes, and the lest either bombs or flares The 
Illustrious released her aircraft shortly after daik from a point 
about a hundred and seventy miles from Taranto. For an hour 
the battle raged amid fire and destruction among the Italian slnps 
Despite the heavy flak only two of our aircraft were shot down 
The rest flew safely back to the Illustrious 

By this suiglc stroke the balance of naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean was decisively altered. The air photographs showed that 
three battleships, one of them the new Littorw, had been tor- 
pedoed, and in addition one cruiser was reported hit and much 
damage inflicted on the dockyard. Half the Itahan battle fleet was 
disabled for at least six mondis, and tlie Fleet Air Arm could 
rejoice at having seized by their gallant exploit one of the rare 
opportunities presented to them 

An ironic touch is imparted to tins event by the fact that on 
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tins very day the Italian Air Force at the express wish of Mussolini 
had taken part m the air attack on Great Britain. An Italian 
bomber force, escorted by about sixty fighters, attempted to 
bomb Alhed convoys in the Medway. They were mtercepted by 
our fightcis, eight bombeis and five fighters being shot down 
This was their fust and last intervention m our domestic affairs. 
They nught have found better employment defending their fleet 
at Taranto. 

I kept the President well mformed. 

Former Navel Pet son to Ptesident i6.xi 40 

I am suie you will have been pleased about Taiauto The three 
uninjured Italian battleships have quitted Taianto to-day, wlucli 
perhaps means they aie withdrawmg to Trieste. 

And again: 

Former Naval Person to Ptesident 21.x1.40 

You may be mtcresicd to receive the following naval notes on the 
action at Taianto winch I have asked die Admiralty to prepare: 

1. This attack had been in Cominander-m-Chief Mediterranean’s 
mind for some time, he had mtended to carry it out on October 21 
(Trafalgar Day) , when the moon was suitable, but a shght mishap to 
Illustrious led to a postponement. During his cruise m the Central 
Mcditeriancan on October 3 1 and Novembci r it was again considered, 
but the moon did not seive and it was thought an attack with paiachute 
flares would be less effective Success in such an attack was bekeved to 
depend on state of moon, wcadicr, an undetected approach by the 
Fleet, and good rccoimaissaiicc The latter was provided by flying boats 
and a Glen Maitm squadron working fiom Malta. On the night of 
November 11-12 all the above conditions were met. Unfavourable 
weather in the Gulf of Taranto prevented a repetition on I2th-i3th 

2. Duplex pistols weie used, and piobably contributed to the 
success of the torpedo attach. 

3 The Greek Ainbassadoi at Angola reported on November 1 1 that 
Itahan Fleet was conccntiating at Taianto m preparation for an attack 
on Corfu Rccomiaissancc on November 13 shows that undamaged 
batlleslups and 8-inch-gim ciuiseis have left Taianto — presumably 
owing to the attack on iith-i2tli 

I now addressed Geneial Wavcll. 
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Prime Minister to General Wavell I4,XI 40 

Chiefs of StaiF, Service Muusters, and I have examined general 
situation m the hglit of recent events Italian check on Greek front; 
British naval success agamst battle fleet at Taranto, poor showmg 
Itahan airmen have made over here, encouraging reports received of 
low morale m Italy, GaUabat, your own experiences by contacts in 
Western Desert, above all, tlie general political situation, make it very 
desirable to undertake operation of which you spoke to Secretary of 
State for War. 

It IS unhkely that Germany will leave her flagging ally unsupported 
indefinitely Consequently it seems that now is the time to take risks 
and stnke the Itahans by land, sea, and air You should act accordmgly 
in concert with other Commanders-m-Chief 

Prime Minister to General Wavell 26 xi.40 

News from every quarter must have impressed on you the im- 
portance of “Compass’ m relation to whole Middle East position, m- 
cludmg Balkans and Turkey, to French attitude in North Africa, to 
Spanish attitude, now trembhng on the brink, to Italy, m grievous 
straits, and generally to the whole war Without being over-sangume, 

I cannot repress strong feeling of confidence and hope, and feel con- 
vmccd risks mseparable from great deeds are fully justified 
Have asked Admiralty to inquire about part assigned to Fleet 
If success is achieved, piesuine you have plans foi exploiting it to the 
full. I am having a Staff study made of possibilities open to us, if all 
goes well, for moving fightmg troops and also reserve forward by sea 
m long hops along the coast, and settmg up new supply bases to which 
pursuing armoured vehicles and umts might resort Without wishmg 
to be ufformed on details, I should hke to be assured that all this has 
been weighed, explored, and as far as possible prepared 
It seems difficult to beheve that Hitler will not be forced to come to 
the rescue of his parmer, and obviously Get man plans may be far 
advanced for a drive through Bulgaria at Saloiuka From several 
quarters we have reports m that Germans do not approve of Mussohm’s 
adventure, and are inchned to let him pay the price himself This makes 
me all the more suspiaous that something bad is banking up ready to 
be let off soon Every day’s delay is in our favour It might be that 
“Compass” would m itself determme action of Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
and anyhow, m event of success, we should he able to give Turkey far 
greater assurances of early support than it has been m our power to do 
so far One may mdeed see possibility of centre of gravity in Middle 
East shifting suddenly from Egypt to the Balkans, and from Cairo to 
Constantmople You are no doubt preparmg your mmd for this, and a 
Staff study is bemg made here. 
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As we told you the other day, we shall stand by you and Wilson m 
any weU-coiiccivcd action iiicspcctivc of icsult, because no one can 
guaiaiitce success in wai, but only deserve it 
Tell Longmoie that I much admue ins calling in of the southeui 
squadrons and accepting the iisk of punishment there If all is well 
Furious and hei outfit should reach Takoradi to-morrow This should 
make amends foi all the feathers we have had to pull out of him foi 
Greece, whcic the pait played by R A F. in Greek victoiies has been 
of immense niihtaiy and political consequence All good wishes to you 
both, and to the Adiniial, who is doing so splendidly. I rejoice to hear 
that he finds Suda Bay “an inestimable benefit” 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 26 xi 40 

1 suggest the following to out Ambassador in Turkey; 

(^Begins ) We have placed before you the vaiious arguments for and 
against Turkish intervention which have occurred to the Staff officers 
who have reported upon the matter, but we do not wish to leave you 
in any doubt of what our own opimon and your instructions are We 
want Turkey to come into the war as soon as possible. We are not 
pressing her to take any special steps to help the Greeks, except to make 
It clear to Bulgaria that any move by Germany tluough Bulgaria to 
attack Greece, or any hostile movement by Bulgaria against Greece, 
will be followed by immediate Triikish declaration of war. We should 
like Turkey and Yugoslavia now to consult together so as, if possible, 
to have ajoint waining ready to offer Bulgaria and Germany at the first 
sign of a German movement towards Bulgaria In the event ofGermaii 
troops traversing Bulgaria with or withont Btilgaiian assistance, it is 
vital that Turkey should fight there and then If she docs not, she will 
find herself left absolutely alone, the Balkans will have been eaten up 
one by one, and it will be beyond our powci to help her You may 
mention that by the summer of 1941 we hope to have at least fifteen 
divisions operating m the Middle East, and by the end of the year 
nearly twenty-five We do not doubt our ability to defeat Italy m 
Africa. 

6 p.m. — ^The Chiefs of Staff are in general agreement with the 
above. 

Prime Minister to First Lord, First Sea Lord, and 
General Isniay,for COS Committee 
(C.A S to sec ) 30 xr 40 

Furious should return liomc at once, and carry another load of aircraft 
and pilots as reinforcement foi the Middle East Every effort should be 
made to put off her refit till after she has carried this force. C.A.S 
should say what composition of force is best 
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Plime Minister to General Ismny i xn.4.0 

Exactly what have wc got and done at Suda Bay [Ciete] — i e,, 
tioops, A A gims, coast defence guns, lights, wneless, RDF, nets, 
mines, preparation of aeiodiomcs, etc.^ 

I hope to be assured that many hundieds of Cretans ale woikiiig at 
strengthening the defences and leiigthcnmg and impiovmg the aero- 
dromes 

Genet al Isinny, for C.O S Committee 1.XI140 

The continued ictieat of the Itahans m Albania, and the reports 
winch we have received to-day of difficulties of feeding and watering 
their forces in the Libyan Desert, together with other reports of aircraft 
being moved back to Tripoh to be safer from oui attacks, conibmed 
with safe arrival at Takoradi of tlurty-three Hurricanes with first-class 
pilots, all constitute new facts entithng us to take a more confident view 
of the situation, which should be communicated to General Wavell 
The enormous advantage of bemg able, once an enemy is on the run, 
to pull supphes and fighting tioops forward eighty nules in a night by 
sea, and bring fresh tioops up to the advance-guard, is veiy rarely 
offered in war General Wavcll’s reply to my telegram does not seem 
to take any account of this, and, considering how mudi wc have our- 
selves at stake, I do not think wc should be doing 0111 duty if we did 
not furnish him witli the results of out Staff study It is a crime to have 
amphibious power and leave it unused. Therefoie I wish the study, if 
favourable, to be telegraphed It must however be ready by the 
3rd at latest 

I add the following general observation: The fact that we now have 
estabhshed ourselves at Suda Bay entitles us to feel much easier about 
Malta While the Fleet is or may be at Suda it will be most unlikely 
that any large landing will be attempted at Malta, which we have 
aheady rcmfoiccd by tanks and guns from Middle East . The 
possession of Suda Bay has made an enormous change in the Eastern 
Mcditcirancan 

The story of Suda Bay is sad. The tragedy was not reached 
until 1941. I believe I had as much dnect control over the conduct 
of the war as any public man had m any country at tins time. 
The knowledge I possessed, the fidelity and active aid of the 
War Cabmet, the loyalty of all my colleagues, the ever-giowmg 
efficiency of otii war machine, all enabled an intense focusmg of 
constitutional authority to be achieved Yet how far shoit was 
the action taken by the Middle East Command of what was 
ordered and what we all desired! In order to appreciate the 
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limitations of human action, it must be remcmbcied bow much 
was going on in every direction at the same time Nevertheless it 
remains astomsbmg to me that we should have failed to make 
Suda Bay the amphibious citadel of which all Crete was the 
fortress Evcrytlmig was understood and agreed, and much was 
done; but all was half-scale effort. We were presently to pay 
heavily foi our shoitcoinings 

■k "k "k ic -k 

The Itahan invasion of Giccce from Albania was another 
heavy rebuff to Mussolini The first assault was repulsed with 
heavy loss, and the Greeks immediately counter-attacked In the 
northern (Macedonian) sector the Gieeks advanced into Albama, 
capturmg Koritza on November 22 In the central sector of the 
northern Pindus an Itahan Alpini division was annihilated In the 
coastal zone, where the Itahans had at first succeeded in makmg 
deep penetrations, they hastily retreated from the Kalamas river 
The Greek army, under General Papagos, showed superior skill in 
mountain waifaie, out-manoeuvring and oiitflankmg their enemy 
By the end of the ycai then prowess had forced the Italians thirty 
nules bclnnd the Albanian fiontier along the whole fiont. For 
several mondis twenty-seven Italian divisions were piiuied in 
Albama by sixteen Gicck divisions. The lemarkable Gieek 
lesistancc did much to hcaitcn the other Balkan countries and 
Mussoluu’s prestige sank low 

**■***• 

On November 9 Mi Neville Chambeilain died at his countiy 
home in Hampshne I had obtained the Kmg’s permission to have 
him supplied with the Cabinet papcis, and until a few days before 
the end he followed our afl'aiis with kccimess, interest, and 
tenacity. He met the appioach of death with a steady eye 
I think he died with the comfoit of knowing that his country 
had at least turned the corner. 

As soon as the House met on November 12 I paid a tiibute to 
his character and cai cer 

At the lycligate wc may ail pass oui own conduct and our own 
judgments uiidei a scaichnig leview It is not given to human heings, 
happily for them, foi othciwisc life would be mtolciable, to foresee 01 
to predict to any large extent the unfolding couisc of events In one 
phase men seem to have been light, in another they seem to have been 
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wrong. Then again, a few years later, when the pcispcctivc of tune 
has lengthened, all stands m a different setting There is a new propor- 
tion There is another scale of values History with its flickering lamp 
stumbles along the trail of the past, trying to reconstruct its scenes, to 
revive its echoes, and kindle with pale gleams the passion of former 
days. "What is the worth of all this? The only guide to a man is his 
conscience, the only shield to his memory is the rectitude and sincerity 
of Ins actions It is very imprudent to walk through hfc without this 
shield, because we are so often mocked by the failure of our hopes and 
the upsetting of our calculations, but with this shield, however the fates 
may play, we march always in the ranks of honour. 

whatever else history may or may not say about these terrible, 
tiemendous years, we can be sure that NeviUe Chamberlain acted with 
perfect sincerity according to his hghts and strove to the utmost of his 
capacity and authoiity, which were powerful, to save the world from 
the awful, devastating stiuggle in which we are now engaged . . . Herr 
Hitler protests with frantic words and gestures that he has only desired 
peace What do these ravings and outpourings count for before the 
silence of Neville Chamberlain’s tomb? Long, hard, and hazardous 
years he before us, but at least we enter upon them umted and with 
clean hearts . 

He was, hke his father and his brother Austen before him, a famous 
Member of the House of Commons, and wc here assembled this morn- 
ing, members of all parties, without a single exception, feel that wc do 
ourselves and oui country honour m saluting the memory of one whom 
Disraeh would have called “an Enghsh worthy”. 
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Roosevelt Re-elected President - Biitish Munitions Contracts in the 
United States - Lord Lothian Visits Me at Ditchicy - “Cash and 
Carry", Novembei British Losses of Dollars in the Twilight 

War - A New Eia, May 1940 - I Draft My Lettei of December 8 , 
1940, to the Piesident - The Common Interests of Britain and the 
United States -Need of Forward Planning - Biitish Recovery since 
June - Impending Peril on the Atlantic m 1941 - Onr Shipping Losses 
-Bntish and German Battleship Strength - The Menace of Japan - 
The Atlantic Lifeline - American Influence on Eiie - My Request for 
Two Thonsand Additional Aircraft a Month - Army Equipment - 
How to Pay the Bill? - Appeal to the United States - The President’s 
Discovery, “Lend-Lease” - His Press Conference of December 17 - 
“Eliminate the Dollar Mark" - Lend-Lease Bill Presented to Congress 
- Sudden Death of Philip Lothian - 1 Choose Lord Flalifax as his 
Successor - My Tribute to Laid Halifax - Mr. Eden Retnins Home 
to the Foreign Office - Captain Maigesson Secietary of State foi War - 
Waiting for Lend-Lease - New Yeai Greetings to the Picsidcnt 


/KbOVE the roar and clash of arms there now loomed 
f-\ upon us a world-fateful event of a different order. The 
J. X. Presidential Election took place on November 5 In spite 
of the tenacity and vigour with winch these four-yearly contests 
are conducted, and the bitter differences on domestic issues 
which at this time divided the two mam parties, the Supreme 
Cause was respected by the responsible leaders, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. At Cleveland on November 2 Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “Our pohey is to give all possible material aid to the nations 
which still resist aggression across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans ” His opponent, Mi Wendell Willkic, dcclaied the same 
day at Madison Square Garden; “All of us — Republicans, Demo- 
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crats, and Independents — 'believe m giving aid to the heroic 
Biitish people. We must make available to them the pioducts of 
our indiistiy.” 

This larger patnotisni guarded both the safety of the Ameiican 
Union and our life, StiU, it was with profound anxiety that I 
awaited the result. No iiew-comei uito power could possess or 
soon acquire the knowledge and expeiience of Franklin Roose- 
velt. None could equal his commanding gifts. My own relations 
with him had been most carefully fostered by me, and seemed 
already to have reached a degree of confidence and friendship 
which was a vital factor in all my thought. To close the slowly- 
biidt-up comradeship, to hieak the contmnity of all our dis- 
cussions, to begin again witli a new mind and peisonality, seemed 
to me a repellent prospect. Since Dunknk I had not been 
conscious of the same sense of strain. It was with indescribable 
relief that I received the news that Piesident Roosevelt had been 
re-elected 

Formei Nctval Penoti lo Preudeiit Roosevelt 6x140 

I did not think it light for me as a foicigner to express any opinion 
upon Ainciican politics while the election was on, but now 1 feel you 
will not mind my saying that I piaycd for your success and that I am 
truly thankful for it This does not mean that 1 seek or wish for any- 
thing moic than the full, fair, and fice play of your mind upon the 
world issues now at stake 111 winch our two nations have to discharge 
their respective duties We are cnteiing upon a sombre phase of what 
must evidently be a protracted and bioademng war, and I look for- 
ward to being able to interchange my thoughts with you in all that 
confidence and goodwill which has grown up between us since I went 
to the Admiralty at the outbreak Things are afoot which will be 
remembered as long as the Enghsli language is spoken in any quarter 
of the globe, and in expressing the comfort I feel that the people of the 
United States have once again cast these great burdens upon you I miisl 
avow my sure faith that the lights by winch we steer will bung us all 
safely to anchoi 

Curiously enough, I never received any answer to this tele- 
gram. It may well have been engulfed in the vast mass of con- 
gratulatory messages which were swept aside by urgent work. 

Up till this time we had placed our orders for munitions m 
the Umted States separately fiom, though m consultation with, 
the American Army, Navy, and An Services. The ever-mcreas- 
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uig volume of our several needs had led to ovcrlappmg at 
numerous points, with possibilities of friction arising at lower 
levels in spite of general goodwill. “Only a single, unified 
Government procurement pohey for all defence purposes”, writes 
Mr. Stcttiiuus,* “could do the tremendous job that was now 
ahead.” Tins meant that the United States Government should 
place all the orders for weapons in America. Three days after Ins 
rc-election the President publicly announced a “rule of thumb” 
for the division of Ameiican arms output. As weapons came off 
the production line they were to be divided roughly fifty-fifty 
between the United States forces and tlie British and Canadian 
forces. That same day the Priorities Board approved a British 
request to order twelve thousand more aeroplanes m the United 
States in addition to the eleven thousand we had already booked. 
But how was all this to be paid for? 

★ ★ * ★ * 

In mid-November Lord Lothian, who had recently flown home 
from Washmgton, spent two days wrth me at Ditchley. I had been 
advised not to make a habit of staying at Chequers every week- 
end, especially when the moon was full, in case the enemy should 
pay me special attention Mr. Ronald Tree and lus wife made me 
and my staff very welcome many times at their large and charm- 
ing house near Oxford Ditchley is only four or five miles away 
from Blenheim In these agreeable surroundings I received the 
Ambassador. Lothian seemed to me a changed man In all the 
yeais I had known him he had given me the impicssion of high 
intellectual and aristocratic detachment fiom vulgar affaiis. Airy, 
viewy, aloof, dignified, censorious, yet in a light and gay manner, 
he had always been good company Now, under die same 
hammer that smote upon us all, I found an earnest, deeply-stirred 
man He was primed with every aspect and detail of the Ameri- 
can attitude. He had won nothing but goodwill and confidence 
m Washington by his handling of the Dcstroycr-cum-Bascs 
negotiations. He was fresh from intimate contact with the 
President, with whom he had established a warm personal 
friendship. His mmd was now set upon the Dollar Problem; this 
was grim indeed. 

Before the war the United States was governed by the Neu- 

'Sectemms, Latii-Lea^e, p 6i, 
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tiality Act, which obliged the President on September 3, 1939, 
to place an embargo on all shipments of arms to any of the 
belligerent nations. Ten days later he had called Congress to a 
special session to consider the removal of this ban, winch, under 
the appearance of impartiality, virtually deprived Great Britain 
and France of all the advantages of the command of the seas in 
the transport of munitions and supplies. It was not until the end 
of November 1939, after many weeks of discussion and agitation, 
that the Neutrality Act was repealed and the new prmciple of 
“Cash and Carry” substituted. This stdl preserved the appearance 
of strict neutrality on the part of the United States, for Americans 
were as free to sell weapons to Germany as to the Allies, In fact, 
however, our sea-power prevented any German traffic, while 
Britain and France could “Carry” freely as long as they had 
“Cash”. Thiee days after the passage of the new law our Pur- 
chasing Commission, headed by Mr Arthur Purvis, a man of 
outstanding ability, began its work 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

Britam entered the war with about 4,500 millions m dollars, 
or in gold and m United States mvestments that could be 
turned mto dollars. The only way in winch these resources 
could be mcieased was by new gold-production in the British 
Empire, mainly of course m South Africa, and by vigorous efforts 
to export goods, principally luxury goods, such as whisky, fine 
woollens, and pottery, to the United States. By these means an 
additional 2,000 milhon dollars were procured durmg the 
first sixteen months of the war, Durmg the period of the 
“Twilight War” we were tom between a vehement desire to 
order munitions in America and gnawing fear as our dollar 
resources dwmdled. Always m Mr Chamberlam’s day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon, would tell us of the 
lamentable state of our dollar resources and emphasise the need 
for conservmg them It was more or less accepted that we should 
have to reckon with a rigorous hmitation of purchases from the 
United States. We acted, as Mr. Purvis once said to Stettinius, 
“as if we were on a desert island on short rations which we must 
stretch as far as we could”.* 

This had meant elaborate arrangements for ekmg out our 

'' Stettuuus, Lend-Least, p. 6o 
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money. In peace we imported fieely and made payments as we 
lilced When war came we had to cieatc a machine winch 
mobilised gold and dollars and other private assets, which stopped 
the ill-disposed from rcmittmg their funds to countiies where 
they felt things were safer, and which cut out wasteful imports 
and other expenditures On top of making sure that we did not 
waste our money, we had to see that otheis went on taking it. 
The countries of the sterling aica were with us: they adopted 
the same kind of exchange control policy as we did and were 
wdhng takers and holders of stcihng. With others we made 
special arrangements by which we paid them m sterling, which 
could be used anywhere m the sterling area, and they undertook 
to hold any sterling for which they had no immediate use and to 
keep dealings at the official rates of exchange. Such airangements 
were originally made with the Argentine and Sweden, but were 
extended to a number of other countries on the Contment and in 
South America. These arrangements were completed after the 
spring of 1940, and it was a matter of satisfaction — and a tribute 
to sterling — that we weie able to achieve and maintain them in 
circumstances of such difficulty. In this way we were able to go 
on dealing with most paits of the woild in steihng, and to con- 
serve most of our precious gold and dollars for our vital purcliases 
in the United States. 

When the war exploded into hideous re.ahty m May 1940, wc 
were conscious that a new era had dawned m Anglo-Ameiican 
relations. From the time I foimed the new Government, and Sir 
Kingsley Wood became Chancellor of the Exchequer, we fol- 
lowed a simpler plan, namely, to oidci everything we possibly 
could and leave future financial problems on the lap of the 
Eternal Gods Fighting for life and presently alone, under ceaseless 
bombaidment, with invasion glaring upon us, it would have been 
false economy and misdirected prudence to worry too much 
about what would happen when oui dollars ran out We were 
conscious of the tremendous changes taking place in American 
opimon, and of the growing belief, not only m Washington but 
throughout the Union, that their fate was bound up with oiiis. 
Moreover, at this time an intense wave of sympathy and admira- 
tion for Britain surged across the Amciican nation Very friendly 
signals were made to us from Washington direct, and also through 
Canada, encouraging our boldness and uidicatmg that somehow 
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or Other a way would be found. In Mr, Morgentliau, Secretary 
of the Treasury, the cause of tlie AUies had a tireless champron. 
The talang over of the French contracts m June had almost 
doubled our rate of spending across the Exchange. Besides this, 
we placed new orders for aeroplanes, tanks, and merchant ships 
111 every direction, and promoted the building of great new 
factories both in the United States and Canada. 

Up till November 1940 we had paid for everything we had 
received. We had already sold 335 million dollars’ worth of 
American shares requisitioned for steihng from private owners m 
Britam. We had paid out over 4,500 milhon dollars m cash. We 
had only 2,000 mdlions left, the greater part in mvestnients, many 
of winch were not readily marketahle It was plam that we could 
not go on any longer m tins way. Even if we divested ourselves 
of all oui gold and foreign assets, we could not pay for half we 
had ordered, and the extension of the war made it necessary for 
us to have ten times as much We must keep somethmg m hand 
to cany on our daily affairs 

Lothian was confident that the President and Ins advisers were 
earnestly seeking the best way to help us Now that the election 
was ovei the moment to act had come. Ceaseless discussions on 
behalf of the Treasury were proceeding in Washmgton between 
their representative. Sir Frederick Phillips, and Mr Morgenthau. 
The Ambassador urged me to wiite a full statement of our 
position to the President. Accordmgly that Sunday at Ditcliley I 
diew up, 111 consultation with him, a personal letter. On Novem- 
her 16 I telegiaphcd to Roosevelt- “I am writing you a veiy 
long letter on the outlook for 1941 which Lord Lothian wiU give 
you in a few days ” As the document had to be checked and 
lechecked by the Chiefs of Staff and the Tieasuiy, and approved 
by the War Cabinet, it was not completed before Lotlnan’s 
return to Waslnngton. On November 26 I sent Inm a message, 
“I am still stiuggling with my letter to the President, but hope to 
cable It to you m a few days ” hi its final form the letter was 
dated December 8, and was immediately sent to the President. 
As It gives a view of the whole situation agreed to by all con- 
cerned in London, and as it played a recognisable part in our 
fortunes, it deserves study. 
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lo Downing Street, Whitehall 

December 8, 194.0 

My dear Mr President, 

I As we reach the end of tins year I feel you will expect me to lay 
before you the prospects for 1941. I do so with candour and con- 
fidence, because it seems to me that the vast majoiity of American 
citizens have recorded their conviction that the safety of the United 
States as well as tlic futiuc of our two Democracies and the kind of 
civilisation for winch they stand are bound up with the survival and 
independence of the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations Only thus 
can those bastions of sca-power upon which the control of the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans depend be preserved in faithful and friendly hands, 
The control of the Pacific by the Umted States Navy and of the Atlantic 
by the British Navy is indispensable to the security and trade routes of 
both our countries, and the surest means of preventing war from 
reachmg the shores of the Umted States 

2. There is aiiothci aspect It takes between thiee and four years to 
convert the industries of a modern state to war purposes Saturation- 
pomt IS reached when the maximum industrial effort that can be 
spared from civil needs has been applied to war pioduction Germany 
certainly reached this point by the end of 1939. We in the British 
Empire are now only about half-way through the second year. The 
United States, I should suppose, is by no means so far advanced as we. 
Moreover, I understand that immense piogiammcs of naval, military, 
and air defence arc now on foot in the United States, to complete 
which ccitamly two years are needed It is oui British duty in the 
common interest, as also for oui own survival, to hold the fiont and 
grapple with the Nazi power until the pieparations of the Umted 
States arc coinpleie Victory may come before two years aie out, 
but we have no light to count upon it to the extent of iclaxmg any 
effort tliat is humanly possible Thcicfore I submit with very great 
respect for your good and friendly consideration that thcie is a sohd 
identity of inteiest between tlie British Empiie and the Umted States 
wlule these conditions last It is upon this footing that I venture to 
address you 

3 The form which tins war has taken, and seems likely to hold, does 
not enable us to match the immense armies of Germany in any theatie 
where their mam power can be brought to bear We can howevei, by 
the use of sea-power and air-power, meet the German armies m regions 
where only comparatively small forces can be brought mto action 
We must do our best to prevent the German domination of Europe 
spreadmg mto Africa and into Southern Asia We have also to main- 
tam 111 constant readiness in this Island armies stiong enough to make 
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the problem of aji oversea uivasion msoliible For these purposes we 
aie forming as fast as possible, as you are already aware, between fifty 
and sixty divisions Even if the Uiuted States were our ally, instead 
of our friend and. indispensable partner, we should not ask for a large 
American expeditionary aimy Shipping, not men, is the hinitmg 
factor, and the power to tianspoit munitions and supplies claims 
priority over the movement by sea of large numbers of soldieis 

4 The fiist half of 1940 was a period of disaster for the Allies and 
for Europe The last five montlis have witnessed a stiong and perhaps 
imexpected lecovery by Great Britain fighting alone, but with the in- 
valuable aid 111 munitions and 111 destroyers placed at oui disposal by the 
gieat Republic of which you are foi the tlurd time the chosen Chief 

5 The danger of Gieat Britain being destroyed by a swift, over- 
whelming blow has for the time bemg very greatly receded In its 
place there is a long, gradually-maturing danger, less sudden and less 
spectacular, but equally deadly This mortal danger is the steady and 
incrcasuig dinniiiitioii of sea tomiage We can enduie the shattering 
of our dwellings and the slaughter of our civil population by indis- 
ciimmate an attacks, and we hope to party these increasingly as our 
science develops, and to repay them upon military objectives in 
Germany as our Air Foicc more nearly approaches the strength of the 
enemy The decision foi 1941 lies upon the seas Unless we can estab- 
lish our ability to feed this Island, to import the munitions of all kmds 
which we need, unless we can move our aimies to the various theatres 
where Hitlei and his confederate Mussolini must be met, and maintain 
them there, and do all this with the assurance of being able to carry it 
on till the spirit of the Continental Dictatois is broken, we may fall 
by the way, and the time needed by the United States to complete her 
defensive picparations may not be forthcoming It is therefore 111 
shipping and in the powci to tianspoit across the oceans, particularly 
the Atlantic Ocean, that 111 1941 the crunch of the whole war will 
be found If on the other hand we arc able to move the necessary 
tomiage to and fro across salt water mdefmitely, it may well be that 
the application of superioi au-powet to the Geiman homeland and the 
using angel of the Geiman and other Nazi-gripped populations Will 
bring the agony of civilisation to a merciful and glorious end. 

But do not let us underrate the task 

6. Our slupping losses, die figuics for which m recent months are 
appended, have been on a scale almost comparable to those of the worst 
year of the last war In the five weeks endmg November 3 losses 
icached a total of 420,300 tons. Our estimate of annual tonnage which 
ought to be imported in order to maintain oui effort at full strength is 
43 million tons the tonnage entering m Septcmbci was only at the 
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rate of 37 million tons, and m October of 38 million tons Were tins 
diminution to continue at this latc it would be fatal, unless indeed 
immensely grcatci replenishincnt than anything at present in sight 
could be achieved in time Although we aie doing all we can to meet 
this siLnatioii by new methods, the difficulty of limiting losses is 
obviously much gieatcr than in the last war We lack the assistance of 
the French Navy, the Italian Navy, and the Japanese Navy, and above 
all of the United States Navy, winch was of such vital help to us during 
the culminating ycais. The enemy commands the ports all around the 
1101 them and western coasts of Fiance FIc is increasingly basing his 
submarines, flying-boats, and combat planes on these ports and on the 
islands off the French coast We are denied the use of the ports or 
rcriitory of Eire m which to oiganisc our coastal patrols by air and sea. 
In fact, we have now only one cflcctive loute of entry to the British 
Isles, namely, the Northern Appioachcs, against which the enemy is 
increasingly concenuating, icaching cvci faithcr out by U-boat action 
and long-distance aiiciaft bombing In addition, there have for some 
months been merchant-ship laidcrs both in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans And now we have the powerful warship raider to contend 
with as well We need ships both to hunt down and to escort Large 
as arc our lesotirces and picpaiations, we do not possess enough 

7 The next six or seven months [will] bring relative battleship 
stiength in home waters to a smaller maigin than is satisfactory 
Bisinnrck and Tiipttz will ceitamly be m seivice in January We have 
already King Gcoige V, and hope to have Prince of Wales m the line at 
the same tunc These modem ships arc of course far hettci armoured, 
especially against air attack, than vessels like Rodney and Nehon, 
designed twenty yeais ago We have recently had to use Rodney on 
transatlantic cscoiL, and at any tunc when mimbcis aie so small a 
mine or a torpedo may allci decisively the stiength of the hue of battle 
Wc get iclicf in June, when Duke ofYoik will be icady, and shall be 
still better off at the end of 1941, when Anson also will have joined But 
these two first-class modem 35,000-toii* 15-mch-gun Gciman battle- 
ships force us to maintain a conceiitialion never previously necessary 
m this war. 

8 We hope that the two Italian Littorios will be out of action for a 
while, and anyway they are not so dangerous as if they were maimed 
by Germans Fcihaps they might be' Wc ai c nidehtcd to you for your 
help about the Rkliclwu and Jean Bait, and I dnicsay that will be all 
light But, Ml Ficsidciit, as no one will see 11101c clcaily than you, wc 
have duiiiig these mouths to consider foi the fust time m this war a 
fleet action m winch the enemy will have two ships at least as good as 

* Actually they were nearer 45,000 ions 
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our two test and only two modem ones. It will be impossible to 
reduce our strength in the Mediterranean, because the attitude of 
Turkey, and mdeed the whole position in the Eastern Basin, depends 
upon our havmg a strong fleet theie. The oldei, unmodeinised battle- 
slups wiU have to go foi convoy Thus even in the battleship class we 
are at full extension 

9 There is a second field of danger The Vichy Government may, 
eithei by jomuig Hitlei’s New Ordei in Euiope or through some 
manoeuvie, such as foremg us to attack an expedition dispatched by 
sea against the Free Ficnch colonies, find an excuse for langing with 
the Axis Powcis the very considerable undamaged naval forces still 
under its control. If the Ficnch Navy were to join the Axis the control 
of West Africa would pass immediately into their hands, with the 
giavest consequences to our communications between the Noithern 
and Southern Atlantic, and also affecting Dakai and of course there- 
after South America 

10. A tlurd sphere of danger is in the Far East Here it seems clear 
that Japan is thrusting southwaid through Indo-Chma to Saigon and 
other naval and air bases, thus bringing them within a comparatively 
short distance of Singapore and the Dutch East Indies It is reported 
that the Japanese arc picpaiing five good divisions for possible use as 
an overseas expeditionary foice We have to-day no foices m the Far 
East capable of dealing with this situation should it develop 

11 In the face of these dangers we must tiy to use the year 1941 to 
build up such a supply of weapons, particulaily of aircraft, both by 
mcreased output at home in spite of bombardment and through 
ocean-borne supplies, as wiU lay the foundations of victory In view 
of the difficulty and magnitude of this task, as outlined by all the facts 
I have set forth, to which many others could be added, I feel entrtled, 
nay bound, to lay before you the various ways in which the United 
States could give supreme and decisive help to what is, in ceitaiii 
aspects, the common cause. 

12 The prime need is to check or limit the loss of tonnage on the 
Atlantic approaches to our island Tins may be achieved both by 
increasing the naval forces winch cope with the attacks, and by adding 
to the number of merchant ships on which we depend For the first 
purpose there would seem to be the following alternatives 

(i) The reasscrtion by the United States of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas from illegal and barbarous methods of warfare, 
in accordance with the decisions 1 cached after the late Great War, 
and as freely accepted and defined by Germany in 1935 From tins, 
United States ships should be free to trade with countries against 
which there is not an effective legal blockade 
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(2) It would, 1 suggest, follow that protection should be given to 
tins lawful trading by United States foiccs, i.e., escortmg batdcslnps, 
cruisers, destroyers, and air flotillas The protection would be im- 
mensely more effective if you weic able to obtain bases in Eire for 
the duration of the war. I tlnnk it is improbable that such protection 
would provoke a declaration of war by Germany upon the United 
States, though piobably sea incidents of a dangerous character would 
from time to time occur Hen Hitler lias shown himself inclined 
to avoid tlie Kaiser’s mistake. He does not wish to be drawn into 
war with the United States until he has gravely undermined the 
power of Great Britain. His maxim is “One at a time’’ 

Tlie policy I have ventured to outline, or sometliing like it, would 
constitute a decisive act of constructive non-bclligciency by the 
United States, and, more than any other measure, would make it 
certain diat British resistance could be effectively prolonged for the 
desired period and victoiy gained 

(3) Faihng the above, the gift, loan, or supply of a large number 
of American vessels of war, above all destroyers, already m tbe 
Atlantic IS indispensable to the maintenance of the Atlantic route 
Further, could not the United States Naval Foiccs extend their sea 
control of the American side of the Atlantic so as to prevent the 
molestation by enemy vessels of the approaches to the new line of 
naval and an bases which the United States is establislung in British 
islands in the Western Hemisphere? The sticngth of the United 
States Naval Forces is such that the assistance m the Atlantic that 
they could afford us, as described above, would not jeopardise the 
control of the Pacific 

(4) We should also then need the good offices ot the United States 
and the whole influence of its Govcinniciit, continually exerted, to 
procure for Gieat Biitaiii the iiecessaiy facilities upon the soiithein 
and western shores of Eire for our flotillas, and, still more important, 
for our aircraft, working to the westward into the Atlantic If it 
were proclaimed an American interest that the resistance of Great 
Biitain should be prolonged and the Atlantic route kept open foi 
the important armaments now being prepared foi Gicat Biitain in 
North Amciica, the Irish 111 the United States might be willing to 
point out to the Government of Eiie the dangers which its present 
policy is creating for the United States itself 

His Majesty’s Government would of course take the most effective 
measuics beforehand to protect Ireland if Irish action exposed it to 
German attack It is not possible for us to compel the people of 
Northetn Ireland against their will to leave the United Kingdom 
.indjoin Southern Iiclaiid But I do not doubt rliat rf the Govern- 
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ment of Eire 'would show its sohdanty with the democracies of the 
English-speaking world at this crisis a Council for Defence of all 
Ireland could be set up out of which the unity of the island would 
probably in some form or other emerge after the war 

13 The object of the foregomg measures is to reduce to manageable 
proportions the piesciit destructive losses at sea In addition, it is 
indispensable that the merchant tonnage available for supplying Great 
Britain, and for the wagmg of tlie war by Great Biitain with aU vigour, 
should be substantially increased beyond the one and a quarter milhon 
tons per aimum which is the utmost we can now build The convoy 
system, the detours, the zigzags, the great distances from which we 
now have to bring our imports, and the congestion of our western 
harbours, have reduced by about one-third the fruitfulness of our 
existmg tonnage To ensure final victory not less than three million 
tons of additional merchant slupbiulding capacity will be required. 
Only tire United States can supply this need Looking to the future, it 
would seem that production on a scale comparable to that of the 
Hog Island scheme of the last war ought to be faced for 1942 In the 
meanwlule we ask that m 1941 the United States should make avail- 
able to us every ton of merchant shipping, surplus to its own require- 
ments, which It possesses or controls, and to find some means of putting 
into our service a large propoition of mcichant shipping now under 
construction for the National Maritime Board 

14 Moieover, we look to the mdustiial energy of the Repubhc for 
a reinforcement of our domestic capacity to manufacture combat 
aircraft. Without that reinforcement reaching us in substantial measure 
we shall not achieve the massive preponderance in the an on which we 
must rely to loosen and dismtegiatc the German grip on Europe. Wc 
are at present engaged on a programme designed to increase oui 
strength to seven thousand first-hne aircraft by the sprmg of 19^(2. But 
It IS abundantly clear that dus programme wiU not suffice to give us 
the weight of superiority winch will force open the doors of victory 
In Older to aclueve such supenoiity it is plain that we shall need the 
greatest production of aiiciaft which the United States of America is 
capable of sending us. It is our anxious hope that in die teeth of con- 
tinuous bombaidiiieiit we shall icahse the greater part of the pioduction 
winch we have planned m this country But not even with the addi- 
tion to our squadrons of all the aircraft which, under present arrange- 
ments, we may derive from plamied output in the United States can 
we hope to achieve the necessary ascendancy May I invite you then, 
Mr President, to give earnest consideration to an immediate order on 
joint account for a fuithei two thousand combat aiicraft a months Of 
these aiicraft, I would submit, the highest possible propoition shoiilc .1 
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be heavy bombers, the weapon on which, above all others, we depend 
to shatter the foundations of German military power I am aware of 
the formidable task that this would impose upon the industrial 
organisation of the United States Yet, m our heavy need, we call 
with confidence to the most icsourceful and ingenious technicians m 
the woild. We ash for an unexampled effort, believing that it can be 
made 

15 You have also received information about die needs of our 
ainnes In the munitions sphere, in spite of enemy bombing, we are 
making steady progicss liere. Without your continued assistance m 
the supply of machine tools and in further releases from stock of certain 
aiticles, we could not hope to equip as many as fifty divisions in 1941. 

I am giatcful for the arrangements, already piactically completed, for 
your aid in the equipment of the Army which we have alieady planned, 
and for the provision of the American type of weapons for an addi- 
tional ten divisions ill time for the campaign of 1942 But when the 
tide of Dictatoislup begins to recede many countiies trying to regain 
their ficcdoin may be asking for arms, and there is no source to which 
they can look except the factories of the United States I must there- 
fore also utgc the importance of expanding to the utmost American 
pioductivc capacity for small arms, aitillcry, and tanks. 

16. I am arranging to present you with a complete programme of 
the munuions of all kinds wluch we seek to obtain from you, the 
greater part of which is of course alicady agreed An important 
economy of time and effort will be pioduced if the types selected for 
the United States Services should, whenever possible, conform to 
those winch have piovcd then mciit under the actual conditions of war 
In dns way icscrves of guns and amniuintion and of aeroplanes become 
mtcrclungeablc, and aic by tliat very fact augmcnicd This is however 
a sphere so highly tcclnucal that I do not cnlai gc upon it 

17 Last of all, I come to the question of Finance The more rapid 
and abundant the flow of munitions and ships which you arc able to 
send us, the sooner will 0111 dolLu credits be exliausted They arc 
alieady, as you know, very heavily diawn upon by the payments we 
have made to date Indeed, as you know, the orders already placed or 
under negotiation, including the expenditure settled or pendmg for 
creating munitions factories in the Umted States, many times exceed 
the total exchange resources remaining at the disposal of Great Britam 
The moment approaches when we shall no longer be able to pay cash 
for shipping and other supphes While we will do our utmost, and 
shrink fiomiio piopct sacnfice to make payments across the Exchange, 
I believe you will .igicc that it would be wrong in principle and 
mutually disadvantageous 111 effect if at the height of this struggle Great 
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Britain were to be divested of all saleable assets, so tliat aftei the victory 
was won with our blood, civihsation saved, and the time gained for 
the United States to be fully aimed against all eventualities, wc should 
stand stiipped to the bone Such a course would not be in the moral or 
economic intcicsts of eitlici of otu countries We here should be 
unable, after the wai, to purchase the large balance of imports from 
the United States over and above the volume of our exports which is 
agreeable to yoiii tariffs and industrial economy Not only should we 
in Great Britain suffei cruel privations, but widespread unemployment 
in the United States would follow the ciiitailmcnt of American 
exporting power 

i8. Moreover, I do not believe that the Government and people of 
the United States would find it in accoidance with the principles 
which guide them to confine the help which they have so generously 
promised only to such munitions of wai and commodities as could be 
immediately paid for You may be ceitain that we shall piovc ourselves 
ready to suffei aird sacrifice to the utmost for the Cause, and that we 
glory in being its champions The rest we leave with confidence to 
you and to your people, being sure that ways and means will be found 
winch futuie generations on both sides of the Atlantic will approve 
and admire 

19 If, as I believe, you arc convinced, Mi Piesidcnt, that the defeat 
of the Nazi and Fascist tyranny is a mattet of high consequence to the 
people of the United States and to the Wcstcin ITcmisphcre, you will 
legard this lettci not as an appeal foi aid, but as a statement of the 
minimum action necessary to achieve our common piiipose 

A table was added showing the losses by enemy action of 
British, Allied, and neutral iiiercliant tonnage foi the periods 
given.* 

The letter, which was one of the most important I ever wrote, 
reached out great friend when he was ciuising, on board an 
American waiship, the Tuscaloosa, ui the sunlight of the Carib- 
bean Sea He had only his own intimates aiound him. Harry 
Hopkins, then unlaiown to me, told me latei tliat Mr Roosevelt 
lead and le-icad this lettci as he sat alone 111 his deck-chair, and 
that foi two days he did not seem to have reached any cleai 
conclusion He was plunged in intense thought, and biooded 
silently 

From all this there sprang a wonderful decision It was never 
a question of the President not knowing what he wanted to do. 


* See Appendix B 
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His problem wab how to carry Ins country with him anti to 
persuade Congress to follow his guidance According to Stet- 
tiniiis, the President, as early as the late summer, had suggested at a 
meeting of the Defence Advisory Commission on Slnppmg 
Resouices that “It should not be necessary for the British to take 
their own funds and have ships built in the United States, or foi 
us to loan them money for this purpose There is no reason why 
we should not take a finished vessel and lease it to them for the 
duration of the emergency”. It seems that tins idea had originated 
in the Treasury Department, whose lawyers, especially Oscar S. 
Cox, of Marne, had been stirred by Secretary Morgenthau. It 
^ appeared that by a Statute of 1892 the Secretary for War, “when 
in his discretion it will be for the public good”, could lease Army 
property if not required for public use for a period of not longer 
than five years Precedents for the use of tins Statute, by the lease 
of vaiious Army items, from time to time were on record 
Thus the word “lease” and the idea of applying the lease prin- 
ciple to meeting British needs had been m President Roosevelt’s 
mind for some time as an alternative to a policy of indefinite 
loans winch would soon far outstrip all possibilities of lepayment 
Now suddenly all tins sprang into decisive action, and the glorious 
conception of Lend-Lease was proclaimed 
The President returned from die Caribbean on December 16, 
and broached lus plan at Ins Press Conference next day He used 
a simple illustration “Suppose my neighbour’s house catches fue 
and I have a length of gaidcn hose four 01 five hundicd feet away 
If he can take my garden hose and connect it up with Ins hydrant, 

I may help him to put out the fiic Now what do I do? 1 don’t 
say to him before that operation, ‘Neighbour, my garden hose 
cost me fifteen dollars; you have to pay me fifteen dollais for it,’ 
No I What IS the transaction that goes on? 1 don’t want fifteen 
dollars — I want my garden hose back after the fire is over ” 
And again. “There is absolutely no doubt in the mind of a very 
overwhelming number of Americans that the best immediate 
defence of the Umted States is the success of Great Britain defend- 
ing Itself, and that theiefore, quite aside ftom our historic and 
current mterest in the suivival of Democracy in the world as a 
whole, it is equally important fiom a selfish point of view and of 
American defence that we should do everything possible to help 
the British Empire to defend itself” Finally: 
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“I am trymg to eliminate the dollar mark ” 

On tins foundation the ever-famons Lend-Lease Bill was at 
once prepared for submission to Congress. I described this to 
Parhament later as “the most unsordid act in the history of any 
nation”. Once it was accepted by Congiess it transformed nnme- 
diately the whole position It made us free to shape by agreement 
long-term plans of vast extent for all our needs There was no 
piovision for repayment There was not even to be a formal 
account kept in dollars or sterhng What we had was lent or 
leased to us because our continued lesistance to the Hitler tyranny 
was deemed to be of vital mteiest to the great Repubhc Accord- 
ing to President Roosevelt, the defence of the United States and 
not dollars was henceforth to determine where American weapons 
were to go 

* * * * * 

It was at this moment, the most important in his public career, 
that Phihp Lothian was taken from us Shortly after Ins return to 
Washmgtoii he fell suddenly and gravely dl He worked un- 
remittingly to the end On December 12, in the full tide of 
success, he died. This was a loss to the nation and to the Cause 
He was mourned by wide ciiclcs of fiicnds on both sides of the 
ocean To me, who had been in such ultimate contact with him a 
fortnight before, it was a personal shock I paid my tribute to 
him in a House of Commons united in deep respect for his work 
and memory, 

I had now to turn immediately to the choice of his successor 
It seemed that our relations with the Umted States at this time 
reqmred as Ambassador an outstanding national figure and a 
statesman versed 111 every aspect of woild pohtics. Having 
ascertained from the President that my suggestion would be 
acceptable, I invited Mr Lloyd George to take the post. He had 
not felt able to join the War Cabmet m July, and was not happily 
circumstanced m British politics. Has outlook on the war and the 
events leading up to it was from a different angle from mme. 
There could be no doubt however that he was our foremost 
citizen, and that Ins incomparable gifts and experience would be 
devoted to the success of Ins imssion I had a long talk with lum 
m the Cabmet Room, and also at luncheon on a second day. He 
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showed genuine plcasuie at liavmg been invited. "1 tell my 
friends,’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘I have had honouiable offers made to me by the 
Prime Munster.” He was sure that at the age of seventy-seven he 
ought not to undertake so exacting a task As a result of niy long 
conversations with him I was conscious that he had aged even 
in the months which had passed since 1 had asked him to join the 
War Cabinet, and with regret but also with conviction I aban- 
doned my plan. 

I next turned to Lord Halifax, whose piestige m the Con- 
servative Party stood high, and was enhanced by his being at the 
Foreign Office. For a Foreign Secretary to become an Ambassa- 
dor marks m a unique mamicr the importance of the mission. 
His high character was everywhere respected, yet at the same time 
Ins record m the years before the war and the way m which events 
had moved left him exposed to much disapprobation and even 
hostihty from the Labom side of our National Coalition. I knew 
that he was conscious of tliis himself. 

When I made him this proposal, which was certainly not a 
personal advancement, he contented Inmself with saying m a 
simple and dignified mamier that he would serve wherever he 
was thought to be most useful In order to emphasise still further 
the importance of his duties, I arranged that he should resume his 
function as a member of the War Cabinet whenever he came 
home on leave. This arrangement worked without the slightest 
inconvenience, owing to the qualities and experience of the per- 
sonalities mvolvcd, and for six years thereafter, both undei the 
National Coalition and the Labour-Socialist Government, 
Halifax discharged the woik of Ambassadoi to the United States 
with conspicuous and ever-growing influence and success 

President Roosevelt, Mr Hull, and other high personalities m 
Washington were extremely pleased with the selection of Lord 
Halifax. Indeed it was at once apparent to me that the President 
gieatly prefericd it to my first proposal The appointment of 
tlic new Ambassadoi was received with marked approval both 
in America and at home, and was judged m every way adequate 
and appropriate to the scale of events. 

★ A ★ ★ ★ 

I had no doubt who should fill the vacancy at the Foieign 
Office. On aU the great issues of the past four years I had, as these 
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pages have shown, dwelt in close agreement with Anthony Eden 
I have described my anxieties and emotions when he parted 
company witli Mr Chamberlain m the sprmg of 193 8 Together 
we had abstained from the vote on Munich. Together we had 
resisted the party pressures biought to bear upon us in our con- 
stituencies during the winter of that melancholy year. We had 
been united in thought and sentiment at the outbreak of the war 
and as colleagues during its progress The greater part of Eden’s 
public hfe had been devoted to the study of foreign affairs. He 
had held the splendid office of Foreign Secretary with distmction, 
and had resigned it when only forty-two years of age for reasons 
which are in retrospect, and at this time, viewed with the approval 
of all parties 111 the State. He had played a fine part as Secretary of 
state for War during this teinfic year, and his conduct of Army 
iffairs had brought us very close together. We thought alike, 
even without consultation, on a very great number of practical 
issues as they arose from day to day I looked forward to an 
agreeable and harmomous comradeslnp between the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and this hope was certainly 
fulfilled during the four and a half years of war and pohcy which 
lay befote us Eden was sorry to leave the War Office, in all the 
stresses and excitements of which he was absorbed; but he 
returned to the Foreign Office hke a man gomg home. 

***** 

I filled Mr. Eden’s place as Secretary of State for War by 
submitting to the Kmg the name of Captain Margesson, at that 
time the Chief Whip to the National Government. This choice 
excited some adverse comment David Margesson had been for 
nearly ten years at the head of the Government Whip’s Office m 
the House of Commons, and it had fallen to him to marshal and 
to stimulate the patient and sohd Conseivative majorities which 
had so long sustained the Baldwm and Chamberlam Administra- 
tions I had, as a leading figure among the Conservative dissen- 
tients from the India Bill, had many sharp passages with him. In 
the course of those eleven years of my exclusion from office my 
contacts with him had been not mfrequent and generally hostile 
I had formed the opinion that he was a man of high abihty, serv- 
mg his chief, whoever he was, with unfaltermg loyalty, and 
treating his opponents with strict good faith. This opinion was 
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.ilso held by the Whips of the Labour and Liberal Parties, and 
such a reputation is of course essential to the discharge of this 
pai ticular oliice. When I became Prime Minister it was generally 
expected that I should find someone else for the task, but I was 
quite sure that I should receive ftom Maigesson the same skilful 
and faithful service that he had given to my predecessors, and in 
this 1 had been in no way disappointed. He bad served m the first 
Woild W.ir, and thi ough much of the worst of it as a regimental 
oH'kci, gaming the Military Cioss. He thus had a strong soldierly 
bachgiouiid as well as a complete knowledge of the House of 
Commons. 

In Margesson’s place I appointed Captain James Stuart, with 
whom also I had had many difFercnces, but for whose character 
I had high respect 

■A ★ * * * 

The interval between November 1940 and the passage of 
Lend-lease in March 1941 was maiked by an acute stringency 
in dollars. Every kind of expedient was devised by our friends. 
The American Government bought from us some of the war 
plants which they had built to our order in the United States 
Ihey assigned them to the Amciican defence programme, but 
bade us go on using them to the full. The War Department 
plated 01 tins for imiiiuions that it did not need immediately, 
so that when finished ilicy could be released to us. On the 
uthcr huiul, certain tilings were done which seemed harsh and 
painful to us. The Piesident sent a warship to Capetown to 
carry away all the gold wc had gathered thcic. The great British 
biLsmess of Courtaulds in America was sold by us at the request 
of the United States Govcinment at a figure much below its 
mtrmsic worth. I liad a feeling that these steps were taken to 
cmpli,i.sisc the hardship of our position and laise feeling against 
the opponents of Lend-Lease. Anyhow, in one way or another 
we came through 

On DcccmhcL 30 the President gave a “fireside chat” on the 
ladio, urging his policy upon his countrymen. There is danger 
ahead— -danger ag.uiist which we must prcpaie But we well 
know that wc cannot escape danger by crawling into bed and 
pulling the covers over our heads, ... If Britain should go 
down, all of us in all the Amcticas would he lu'ing at the pomt 
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of a gun, a gun loaded witli explosive bullets, economic as well 
as military, "We must produce arms and ships with every energy 

and resource we can command We must be the eat arsenal of 

Democracy.” 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 3i.xn4.o 

We are deeply grateful for all you said yesterday We welcome 
especially the outhne of your plans for givmg us the aid without winch 
Hitlerism camiot be extirpated firom Europe and Asia We can readily 
guess why you have not been able to give a precise accomit of how 
your proposals will be worked out Meanwlule some things make me 
anxious 

First, sending the warsbp to Capetown to take up the gold lymg 
there may produce embarrassing eflFects It is almost certam to become 
known This will disturb pubhc opinion here and throughout the 
Domimons and encourage the enemy, who wiU proclaim that you are 
sending for our last reserves If you feel this is the only way, directions 
Will be given for die available Capetown gold to be loaded on the 
ship But we should avoid it if we can Could we, for instance, by a 
technical operation, exchange gold in South Afnca for gold held for 
others at Ottawa and make the latter available for movement to 
New York? We must know soon, because the slup is on its way 

My second anxiety is because we do not laiow how long Congress 
will debate your proposals and how we should be enabled to place 
orders for armaments and pay our way if this time became protracted 
Remember, Mr Piesidcnt, we do not know what you have m mmd, 
or exactly what the United States is going to do, and we are fightmg 
for our lives. What would be die effect upon the world situation if we 
had to default in payments to your contractors, who have their work- 
men to pay? Would not tins be exploited by the enemy as a complete 
breakdown m Anglo-American co-operation? Yet a few weeks’ delay 
might well bnng this upon us 

Thirdly, apart from the interim period, there arises a group of 
problems about the scope of your plan after being approved by Con- 
gress What IS to be done about the immense heavy payments stiU 
due to be made under existing orders before dehveiy is completed? 
Substantial advance payments on diese same orders have dready 
denuded our resources. We have contmued need for various Ameri- 
can commodities not defhutely weapons — for mstance, raw materials 
and oil. Canada and other Domimons, Greece and refugee alhes, have 
clamant doUar needs to keep their war effort ahve I do not sepk to 
know immediately how you will solve these latter questions We shall 
be entirely ready, for our part, to lay bare to you all our resources and 
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our liabilities around die world, and we shall seek no more help than 
the common cause demands We naturally wish to feel sure that the 
powers with which you propose to aim youiself will be sufficiently 
wide to deal with these larger matters, subject to all proper examina- 
tion. 

Sir Frederick PhiUips is discussing these matters with Mi Secretaiy 
Morgenthau, and he will explain die war commitments we have in 
many parts of the world for which we could not ask your direct help, 
but for which gold and dollars are necessary This applies also to the 
Dutcli and Belgian gold, which we may become under obligation to 
ictum in specie in due course 

Tliey binned a large part of the City of London last night, and the 
scenes of widespread destruction here and in our provincial centres are 
shocking; but when I visited the still-burinng ruins to-day the spirit of 
the Londoiicis was as high as in the fust days of the indiscriminate 
bombing m September, four months ago 
I drank you for testifying before all the world that the future safety 
and greatness of the American Umon are intimately concerned with 
the upholding and the effective ainnng of that indomitable spirit 
All my heartiest good wishes to you m the New Year of storm 
that is opening upon us. 
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Hitler Turns Eastward - Stalins Attempts to Placate Germany - 
Communist Machinations tn the Biitish Pactoiies - Soviet Miscalcula- 
tions - Molotoids Visit to Berlin -His Meeting with Rihbentrop - 
And H’ith the Fiichrei - Soviet-Nazi Negotiations - Projects of Divid- 
ing the British Empire - Further Aigiinient with the Fuehrer - A 
Biitish Air Raid Intel venes - Talks in a Dug-out - Stalins Account 
Gwen to Me tn August 1942 - Hitler’s Final Resolve to Invade 
Russia - Military Preparations - The Diaft Agreement - The Soviets 
Ask for More - Ambassador Schulenbnig’s Efforts to Reach an Agree- 
ment- Opeiation “Baibaiossa”, Decembei 1940. 


I I ITLER had failed to quell or conquer Britain. It was 
I I plam that the Island would peiseveie to the end Without 
J. JL the command of the sea or the air it had been deemed 
impossible to move German armies across the Channel Winter 
with Its storms had closed upon the scene The German attempt 
to cow the British nation or shatter their war-making capacity 
and will-power by bombing had been foiled, and the Blitz was 
costly There must be many months’ delay before “Sea Lion” 
could be revived, and with every week that passed the growth, 
ripening, and equipment of the British home armies required a 
larger “Sea Lion”, with aggravated difficulties of transportation 
Even three-quarters of a million men with all their furnishings 
would not be enough in April or May 1941. What chance was 
there of finding by then the shipping, the barges, the special 
landing-craft necessary for so vast an oversea stroke^ How could 
they be assembled under ever-increasmg British an-power? Mean- 
while this air-power, fed by busy factories in Britam and the 
United States, and by immense training schemes for pilots in the 
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Dommiaiis ccnuccl in Canada, would pcihaps m a year oi so make 
the British Air Foicc supciioi iu uumbeis, as it was aheady m 
quality, to that of Germany. Can we wonder then that Hitler, 
once convinced that Goenng’s hopes and boasts had been broken, 
should turn his eyes to the East? Like Napoleon in 1804, he 
recoiled from the assault of the Island until at least the Eastern 
danger was no moic He must, he now felt, at all costs settle with 
Russia bcfoie st.iking everything 011 the invasion of Biilain. 
Obeying the same foiccs and following the same thoughts as 
Napoleon when he marched the Grand Army from Boulogne to 
Uhn, Austcililz, and Encdland, Hitler abandoned for the moment 
his dcsite and need to dcstioy Great Britain. That must now 
become the final act of the drama. 

There is no doubt that he had made up his own mind by the 
end of September ip/^o From that time foith the air attacks on 
Biitam, though often on a latgci scale thtough the geneial 
multiplication of aircraft, took second place in the Fucliiei’s 
thoughts and German plans Tlicy might be maintained as 
cflfcctivc cover foi othci designs, bur Hitler no longer counted on 
them for decisive victoiy. Lascwaid ho' Pcisonally, on puiely 
military grounds, I should not have been aveisc fiom a Gciman 
attempt at the invasion of Biitain in the spring 01 summer of 
1941. I believed that the enemy would sulfcr the most tcaific 
defeat and slaughter that any countiy had ever sustained m a 
sjiccific nnliLary euteipiisc. But foi that vciy reason 1 was not so 
simple as to expect U to linppcn. In war what you don’t dislike is 
not usually what the enemy docs Still, in the conduct of a long 
snuggle, when tunc seemed for a ycai oi two on our side, and 
mighty allies might be gamed, I thanked God that the supicmc 
ordeal was to he spaicd out people. As will be seen from my 
papers wiittcn at die tunc, 1 ticvci scnously contemplated a 
German clesceiit upon England 111 1941. By the end of 1941 the 
boot was on the other leg, wc wcie no longer alone; three- 
quarters of the world were with us. But ticmcndous events, 
measuielcss before they happened, were to mark that memorable 
year, 

Wliile to iimnfoiincd continentals and the outer woild our 
fate seemed forlorn, or at best in the balance, the relations between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia assumed the first position in 
woilcl affairs The fundamental ancagomsms between the two 
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dcs]->otic Powers resumed their sway once it was certain that 
Bntam could not be stunned and overpowered like France and the 
Low Countries To do him justice, Stahn tried his very best to 
work loyally and faithfully widi Hitler, while at the same time 
gatheiing all the strength he could ui the enounous mass of Soviet 
Russia. He and Molotov sent their dutiful congiatulations on 
every German victory They pouied a heavy flow of food and 
essential raw materials into the Reich Then Fifth Column 
Communists did what they could to disturb our factories. Their 
radio diffused its abuse and slanders agamst ns They weie at any 
time leady to reach a permanent settlement with Na2i Germany 
upon the numerous important questions open between them, and 
to accept with complacency the final destruction of the British 
powci. But all the wlule they lecogmsed that this policy might 
fail They were resolved to gam ti m e by every means, and had 
no intention, as far as they could measuie the problem, of basmg 
Russian interests or ambitions solely upon a Geiman victory. The 
two gieat totalitarian empires, equally devoid of moral restraints, 
confionted each other, pohte but inexorable 
There had of couise been disagreements about Finland and 
Roumama The Soviet leaders had been shocked at the fall of 
Fiance, and the end of the Second Front foi which they wcie so 
soon to clamour. They had not expected so sudden a collapse, and 
had counted confidently on a phase of mutual exhaustion on the 
Western Front. Now tlicic was no Western Front’ StiU, it 
would be foolish to make any sciious change m their collaboration 
with Germany tiU it could be seen whether Bntam would give in 
or be crushed m 1940 As it gradually became apparent to the 
Kremlin that Bntam was capable of mamtaimng a prolonged and 
indefinite war, during winch anythmg might happen about the 
United States and also in Japan, Stahn became moie conscious of 
his danger and more earnest to gam time. Nevertheless it is 
remaikable, as we shall see, what advantages he sacrificed and 
what risks he lan to keep on friendly teims with Nazi Germany. 
Even more surprising were the miscalculations and the ignorance 
which he displayed about what was coming to Inin He was 
mdeed from September 1940 to the moment of Hitler’s assault m 
Jime 1941 at once a callous, a ciafty, and an ill-informed giant. 
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With these prchnmuiries we may come to the episode of 
Molotov’s visit to Beihn on November 12 , 1940 Lvery coiii- 
piiment was paid and all ceremony shown to the Bolshevik envoy 
when he reached the heart of Nazi Germany. During the next 
two days long and tense discussions took place between Molotov 
and Ribbentrop, and also with Hitler All the essential facts of 
these formidable interchanges and confiontations have been laid 
bare in the selection of captured documents published early in 
1948 by the State Department in Washington under the title 
Nazi~Soviet Relations, 1939 - 1941 . On dns it is necessary to draw 
if the story is to be told or understood. 

Molotov’s first meeting was with Ribbentiop.* 

November 12, 1940 

The Reich Foreign Minister said that m the letter to Stalin he had 
already expressed the fiim conviction of Geimany that no power on 
earth could alter tlie fact that the beginning of the end had now 
arrived foi the Butish Empire England was beaten, and it was only a 
question of tune when she would finally admit her defeat It was 
possible that this would happen soon, because m England the situation 
was deteriorating daily Germany would of course welcome an early 
conclusion of the coiiflict, since she did not wish under any ciiciim- 
stances to sacrifice human hves unnecessarily If however the British 
did not make up their minds 111 the immediate future to admit their 
defeat, they would definitely ask for peace dining the coming year 
Germany was continuing her bombing attacks on England day and 
night. Her submarines would giadually be employed to the full extent 
and would inflict terrible losses on England Germany was of the 
opinion that England could perhaps be torced by these attacks to give 
up the struggle A ccitain uneasiness was already apparent in Great 
Britain, which seemed to indicate such a solution If howevei England 
weie not forced to her knees by the present mode of attack, Germany 
would, as soon as weather conditions permitted, lesolutcly proceed to a 
large-scale attack and thereby definitely crush England. This large- 
scale attack had thus fat been prevented only by abnormal weather 
conditions 

Any attempt at a landing or at mihtary operations on the European 
continent by England or by England backed by America was doomed 
to complete failiiie at the start This was no military problem at all 
This the English had not yet understood, because apparently there was 
some degree of confusion m Great Britain and because the country was 


' See Nazl-iofie! pp. 2iS ff 
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led by a pobtical and military dilettante by the name of Churchill, who 
throughout his previous career had completely failed at all decisive 
moments and who would fail again tins hi-ne 
Furthermoie, the Axis completely dominated its part of Europe 
militarily and pohtically. Even France, winch had lost the war and 
had to pay for it (of which the French, incidentally, were quite aware), 
had accepted the principle that France m the future would never again 
support England and de Gaulle, the quixotic conqueror of Africa. 
Because of the extiaoiduiary stiength of their position, the Axis 
Poweis were not thcrefoie considering how they might win the war, 
but lathei how lapidly they could end the war which was aheady won 

★ * * ★ * 

After luncheon the Soviet Envoy was received by the Fuehrer, 
who dilated further upon the total defeat of Britain. The war, 
he said, had led to complications which were not mtended by 
Germany, hut which had compelled her from time to time to 
react militarily to certaui events 

The Fucluci then outlined to Molotov the couisc of inilitaiy opera- 
tions up to the pLcseiit, which had led to the fact that EiigLiiid no loiigei 
had an ally on the Continent The English retaliatory measures were 
iidiculous, and the Russian gentlemen could convince tliemselves at 
fust hand of the fiction of alleged destruction m Berhn As soon as 
atmosphciic conditions improved Germany would be poised for the 
great and final blow against England At the moment, then, it was hei 
aim to try not only to make militaiy picpaiatioiis for this final struggle, 
but also to claiify tlic pohtical issues which would be of importance 
during and after tins showdown He had therefore le-examuicd the 
iclations with Russia, and not in a negative spirit, but with the intention 
of oiganising them positively — if possible, foi a long pciiod of time 
111 so doing he had reached several conclusions’ 

I Geriiiaiiy was not seeking to obtain militaty aid fiom Russia 
3 Because of the tieineiidous extension of the wai, Geiinany had 
been foKcd, in oidci to oppose England, to pciietiate into teuitoiics 
icmotc fiom hci and in which she was not basically mici ested politically 
oi economically 

3 There were ncvcithclcss ccitaui icquiicmeiits, the full ini- 
poitaiicc of which had become appaieiit only during the war, but 
which weic absolutely vital to Germany Among them were certam 
souiccs of law matciials, which weic considered by Geimaiiy as most 
vilal and absolutely indispensable 

***** 
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To all this Molotov gave a non-coniinittal assent. 

Molotov asked about the Tripartite Pact.* What was the nieainng 
of the New Order in Europe and ui Asia, and what role would the 
USSR, be given in it? These issues must be discussed during the 
Berlin conversations and during the contemplated visit of the Reich 
Foreign Minister to Moscow, on which the Russians were definitely 
counting. Moreover, thcic weie issues to be clarified regarding 
Russia’s Balkan and Black Sea interests, about Bulgaria, Rouinania, 
and Turkey. It would be easier for the Russian Government to give 
specific replies to the questions raised by the Fuehrer if it could obtain 
the explanations just requested The Soviet would be interested in the 
New Order in Europe, and particularly in the tempo and the form of 
this New Ordci It would also like to have an idea of the bomidaries of 
the so-called Greater East Asian Sphere 
The Fuehrer rephed that the Tiipartite Pact was intended to regulate 
conditions in Europe as to the natural interests of the Euiopean 
countries, and consequently Geimany was now approaching the Soviet 
Umon ill ordei that she might express heiself legarding the areas of 
interest to her In no case was a settlement to be made without Sovict- 
Russiaii co-opeiation This apphed not only to Europe, but also to 
Asia, where Russia herself was to co-operate in the defimtion of the 
Greater East Asian Sphere and where she was to designate hei claims 
there Germany’s task in this case was that of a mediator Russia by 
no means was to be confionted with a fmt occomph 
When the Fuehicr uiideitook to tiy to establish the above-mentioned 
coalition of Powcis it was not the Gcrman-Russian relationship which 
appealed to him to be the most difficult point, but the question of 
whethei a collaboration between Geimany, Fiance, and Italy was 
possible Only now . had he thought it possible to contact Soviet 
Russia for the purpose of setthng the questions of the Black Sea, the 
Balkans, and Turkey 

In conclusion, the Fuchici summed up by stating that the discussion, 
to a ceitain extent, represented the first concictc step towards a coin- 
piehensive collaboiation, with due consideration foi the pioblems of 
Western Europe, which were to be settled between Geimany, Italy, 
and Fiance, as well as for the issues of the East, which were essentially 
the concern of Russia and Japan, but in which Geimany offered her 
good offices as mediator It was a mattei of opposing any attempt on 
the part of America to “make money on Europe’’ The Umted States 
had no business in Euiope, m Africa, or m Asia 
Molotov cxpicsscd his agiccmcnt with the statements of the Fiichici 

■* Signed between Gcinniiy, Italy, and Iipiii un Stpitiubei 27, iy|0 
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upon die tSU of America and England. The participation of Russia in 
die Tripartite Pact appeared to him entirely acceptable in principle, 
provided that Russia was to co-operate as a partnei and not be merely 
an object. In that case he saw no difficulties in the matter of participa- 
tion of the Soviet Umon in the common effort But the aim and the 
sigmficance of the Pact must first be more closely defined, particularly 
with regard to the dehmitation of the Greater East Asian Sphere. 

* ★ * ★ * 

When the conferences were resumed on November 131 

Molotov mentioned the question of the strip of Lithuaman territory 
and emphasised that the Soviet Government had not received any clear 
answer yet from Germany on this question However, it awaited a 
deasion. Regardmg die Bukovma, he admitted that this mvolved an 
additional teiritory, one not mentioned m the Secret Protocol. Russia 
had at first confined her demands to Northern Bukovma. Under the 
present circumstances however Germany must understand the Russian 
interest m Southern Bukovma. But Russia had not received an answer 
to her question regarding tlus subject either Instead, Germany had 
guaranteed the entire territory of Roumama and completely disre- 
garded Russia’s wishes with regard to Southern Bukovma 
The Fuehrer rephed diat it would mean a considerable concession 
on the part of Germany if even part of Bukovma were to be occupied 
by Russia. . . . 

Molotov however persisted in the opinion previously stated; that the 
revisions desired by Russia were insignificant 
The Fuehrer replied that if German-Russian collaboration was to 
show positive results in the future the Soviet Government would have 
to understand that Germany was engaged m a life-and-death struggle, 
wluch at all events she wanted to conclude successfully. . . Both sides 
agreed in principle that Fmland belonged to die Russian sphere of 
influence. Instead therefore of contmumg a purely theoretical dis- 
cussion, they should rather turn to more important problems 
After the conquest of England the Butish Empire would be appor- 
tioned as a gigantic world-wide estate m bankruptcy of forty million 
square kilometres In this bankrupt estate there would be for Russia 
access to the ice-free and really open ocean Thus far a minority of 
forty-five milhon Englishmen had ruled six hmidred miUion inliabitants 
of the British Empire He was about to crush this mmonty Even the 
Umted States was actually doing notlnng but picking out of this bank- 
rupt estate a few items particularly suitable to the Umted States. 
Germany of course would hke to avoid any conflict which would 
divert her from her struggle agauist the heart of the Empire, die BiiUsh 
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Isles For that reason, he (the Fuehrer) did not hke Italy’s •war against 
Greece, as it diverted forces to the penphery instead of concentrating 
them against England at one point. The same would occur during a 
Baltic war. The conflict with England would be fought to the last 
ditch, and he had no doubt that the defeat of the British Isles would 
lead to the dissolution of the Empire It was a chimera to believe that 
the Empire could possibly be ruled and held together from Canada. 
Under those circumstances there arose world-wide perspectives. During 
the next few weeks diey would have to be settled m joint diplomatic 
negotiations with Russia, and Russia’s participation in the solution of 
these problems would have to be arranged All the countries which 
could possibly be interested in the bankrupt estate would have to stop 
all controversies among themselves and concern themselves exclusively 
with the partition of the British Empire This applied to Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Japan 

Molotov replied that he had followed the arguments of the Fuehrer 
with mterest, and diat he was in agreement with everything that he had 
understood. 

•k it -k It it 

Hidcr then retired for the night. After supper at the Soviet 
Embassy there was a British air raid on Berlin We had heard 
of the conference beforehand, and though not mvited to jom 
in the discussion did not wish to be entirely left out of the pro- 
ceedings. On the “Alert” all moved to the shelter, and the 
conversation was continued till midnight by the two Foreign 
Secretaries in safer surroundings. The German official account 
says: 

Because of the air raid the two Ministers went into the Reich Foreign 
Mmister’s air raid shelter at 9.40 p.m. m order to conduct the final 
conversation. . . . 

The time was not yet ripe, said Ribbentrop, for discussing the new 
order of tilings in Poland The Balkan issue had already been discussed 
extensively. In the Balk.ms Germany had solely an economic mterest, 
and she did not want England to disturb her there, The granting of 
the German guarantee to Rouraaiua had apparently been miscon- 
strued by Moscow. . . In all its decisions tlie German Government 
was guided solely by the endeavour to preserve peace m the Balkans 
and to prevent England from gauimg a foothold there and from inter- 
fering with supplies to Gcimauy Thus German action m the B.alkans 
was motivated exclusively by the circumstances of the war against 
England As soon as England conceded licr defeat and asked for peace 
Geimau interests m the Balkans would be couhned exclusively to the 
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economic field, and German troops would be withdrawn from Rou- 
mania Germany had, as the Fuehrer had repeatedly declared, no 
territorial interests in the Balkans He could only repeat agaui and 
agam that the decisive question was whether the Soviet Umon was pre- 
pared and in a position to co-operate with Germany m the great 
liquidation of the Bntish Empire On all other questions Germany and 
the Soviet Umon would easily reach an miderstanding if they could 
succeed in extending their relations and in defining the spheres of in- 
fluence Where the spheres of influence lay had been stated repeatedly. 

It was therefore — as the Fuehrer had so clearly put it — a matter of the 
interests of the Soviet Umon and Germany reqmring that the partners 
stand not breast to breast but back to back, in order to support each 
other m tlie achievement of their aspirations. . . 

In his reply Molotov stated that the Germans were assuming that 
the war against England had already actually been won If therefore, as 
had been said in another comiection, Germany was waging a hfe-and- 
death stiuggle against England, he could only construe tins as meaning 
that Germany was fighting “for hfe” and England “for death” As to 
the question of collaboration, he quite appioved of it, but he added that 
they had to come to a thorough undeistandmg This idea had also been 
expressed in Stalin’s letter A delimitation of the spheres of influence 
must also be sought On this point however he (Molotov) could not 
take a definitive stand at this time, since he did not know the opinion 
of Stalin and of his othci friends in Moscow m the matter How- 
ever, he had to state that all these gieat issues of to-morrow could not 
be separated fioin the issues of to-day and the fulfilment of existmg 
agreements 

Thereupon Herr Molotov cordially bade farewell to the Reich 
Foreign Minister, sticssmg that he did not regiet the air laid alarm, 
because he owed to it sucli an exliaustive conveisation with the Reich 
Foreign Munster. 

***** 

When m August 1942 I fust visited Moscow I received from 
Stalin’s lips a shortci account of this conversation winch m no 
essential diffeis from the German record, but may be thought 
moie pithy. 

“A little while ago,” said St.ilin, “the great complaint against 
Molotov was that he was too pio-Geiman. Now everyone says 
he IS too pro-Biitish But neithei of us ever trusted the Geimans. 
For us It was always hfe and death.” I mterjected that we had 
been tlnough tins ourselves, and so knew how they felt “When 
Molotov,” said the Maishal, “went to see Ribbentrop m Berlm 
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in November of 1940 you got wind of it and sent an air raid.” 

I nodded “When the alarm sounded Ribbentrop led the way 
down many flights of stairs to a deep shelter sumptuously 
furnished. When he got mside the raid had begun. He shut the 
door and said to Molotov ‘Now here we are alone together. 
Why should we not divide?’ Molotov said- ‘What will England 
say?’ ‘England,’ said Rabbeiitrop, ‘is fimshed. She is no more use 
as a Power ’ ‘If that is so,’ said Molotov, ‘why are we m this 
shelter, and whose are tlicse bombs which fall?’ ” 

★ *•*•** 

The Berlin conversations made no diflerence to Hitler’s deep 
resolve Durmg October Keitel, Jodi, and the German General 
Staff had under his orders been foiming and shapmg the plans 
for tlie eastward movement of tlie Gciman armies and for the 
invasion of Russia in the early summer of 1941 It was not 
necessary at tins stage to decide on die exact date, which might 
also be affected by the weathei Having regaid to die distances 
to be travel sed after the frontiers were crossed, and die need of 
taking Moscow before the wuitei began, it was obvious that the 
beguimng of May offered the best prospects. Moreover, the 
assembly and deployment of the German Aimy along the two- 
diousand-milc font from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and the 
provision of all the magazines, camps, and lailway sidings, was in 
itself one of tlie laigcst nulitaiy tasks ever uiidcitakcii, and no 
delay eithei 111 planning or 111 action could be tolciatcd Over all 
hung the vital need for concealment and deception 

For this purpose two separate forms of covei were used by 
Hitler, each of which had advantages of its own. The fust was an 
elaborate negotiation about a common pohey based on the parti- 
tion and distribution of the Biitish Empne in the East The 
second was the donunation of Roumania, Bulgaria, and Gieece, 
with Htmgaiy on the way, by a steady influx of troops This 
offered important nulitary gams, and at the same time masked or 
presented an explanation for the building up of the Geiman 
armies on the southern flank of the front to be developed against 
Russia 

The negotiations took the foim of draft proposals by Germany 
for the acccssron of Soviet Russia to the Three-Power Pact at the 
expense of Biitish interests in the Orient. If Stalin had accepted 
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dus sclieme events might for a time have taken a different course. 

It was possible at any moment for Hitler to suspend his plans for 
mvading Russia We cannot attempt to describe what nught 
have happened as die result of an armed alhance between the two 
great empires of die Contment, with their milhons of soldiers, to 
share the spoil m the Balkans, Turkey, Persia, and the Middle East, 
with India always m the background and with Japan as an eager 
partner m the “Gieater East Asian Scheme”. But Hitler’s heart 
was set on destroying the Bolsheviks, for whom his hatred was 
mortal He beheved that he had the force to gam Ins mam life- 
aim. Thereafter all the rest would be added unto him. He must 
have known from the conversations at Beilm and other contacts 
that the proposals winch he made Ribbentrop send to Moscow 
fell far short of Russian ambitions. 

A draft, bearing no date, of a Four-Power Pact was found m 
the captured correspondence of die German Foreign Office with 
the German Embassy m Moscow. Tins apparently formed the 
basis for Schulenburg’s conversation with Molotov reported on 
November 26, 1940. By this Germany, Italy, and Japan were to 
agree to respect each other’s natural spheres of mfluence. In so far 
as these spheres of mterest came mto contact with each other, they 
would constantly consult each other m an amicable way with 
regard to the problems arisuig theiefirom. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan declared on their part that they 
recognised the present extent of the possessions of the Soviet 
Union and would respect them. 

The Four Powers undertook to jom no combmation of Powers 
and to support no combmation of Poweis which was directed 
against one of the Four Powers. They would assist each other m 
economic matters in every way and would supplement and extend 
the agreements existmg among themselves. The agreement would 
continue for a period of ten years. 

To this there was to be a Secret Protocol by winch Germany 
declared that, apart from the territorial revisions m Europe to be 
carried out at the conclusion of peace, her territorial aspirations 
centred in the territories of Central Africa; Italy declared that, 
apart from territorial revisions m Europe, her territorial aspira- 
tions centred m the teiritories of Northern and North-Eastern 
Africa; Japan declared that her teriitorial aspirations centred in the 
area of Eastern Asia to the south of the Island Empiie of japan, 
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and tlie Soviet Union declared that its territorial aspirations 
centred south of the national territory of the Soviet Union in tlie 
direction of the Indian Ocean. 

The Four Powers declared that, reserving the settlement of 
specific questions, they would mutually respect these teriitorial 
aspirations and would not oppose their achievement.* 

* * Hr * * 

As "Was expected, the Soviet Government did not accept the 
German project They were alone with Germany in Europe, and 
at the other side of the world Japan lay heavy upon them. 
Nevertheless they had confidence in their growing strength and 
in then vast expanse of territory, amounting to one-sixth of the 
land-surface of the globe They therefore bargained roughly 
On November 26, 1940, Schulenburg sent to Berlin the draft of 
the Russian counter-proposals. These stipulated that the German 
troops should be immediately withdrawn from Finland, which, 
under the compact of 1939, belonged to the Soviet Union’s 
sphere of influence; that within die next few months the security 
of the Soviet Union m the Straits should be assured by the 
conclusion of a mutual assistance pact between the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria, which geographically is situated mside the security 
'/one of the Black Sea boundaries of the Soviet Union, and by the 
establishment of a base for land and naval forces of the U.S.S R 
within range of the Bosphoius and the Dardanelles by means of 
a long-term lease, that the area south ol Batum and Baku in the 
general direction of the Persian Gull should be recognised as the 
centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union, that Japan should 
renounce her rights to concessions for coal and oil in northern 
Sakhahn. 

No effective answer was retunied to tliis document. No 
attempt was made by Hitler to split the difference Issues so 
grave as these might well justify a prolonged and careful study m 
a friendly spuit by both sides. The Soviets certainly expected and 

* Jt IS north noting that though in Berlin the main emphasis tf Hitler and Ribbentrop 
svas on sliaring British territory, m the draft agreement the British Empire is not men- 
iioncd by name, while the colonial possessions of France, Holland, and Belgium are 
obviously included in the areas to be shared under the Secret Protocol Botli at Berlin and 
in the negotiations in Moscow the British Empire, though offering the most conspicuous 
and valuable booty, was not the only intended victim of Hitler He was seeking an even 
wider icdistilbution of ibc colonial pos'.Lssions in Africa and Asia of all the countries 
with which he was or had been at war 
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awaited an answer, Meanwlnle on both sides of the frontier the 
forces, already heavy, began to grow, and Hitler’s right hand 
reached out towards the Balkans. 

A * ★ * * 

The plans prepared on Ins instructions by Keitel and Jodi had 
by now reached sufScient maturity to enable the Fuehrer to issue 
from Ins headquarters on December i8, 1940, Ins historic 
Directive No. 21. 

OPERATION BARBAROSSA 

The German Armed Forces must be prepared to crush Soviet Russia 
in a quick campaign even before die conclusion of the war against 
England 

For this purpose the At my will have to employ all available units, 
with die reservation that the occupied territories must be secured 
against surprise attacks 

For the Air Force it will be a mattci of rcleasmg such strong forces for 
the Eastern campaign in support of the Army that a quick completion 
of the ground opeiations may be expected and that damage to Eastern 
German teintoiy by enemy air attacks will be as slight as possible 
This concentration of the mam effort in die East is limited by the 
requirement that the entire combat and aimament aiea dominated by 
us must remain adequately protected against enemy air attacks, and 
that the offensive operations against England, particularly her supply 
hues, must not be permitted to break down 
The main effort of the Navy will remain miequivocally directed 
against England even during an Eastern campaign 

I shall order the concent! atton against Soviet Russia possibly eight 
weeks before die intended beginnmg of operations 
Preparations requiring more time to begin are to be started now — ^if 
this has not yet been done — and are to be completed by May 15, 1941 
It is to be consideied of dcasive impoitance however that the 
intention to attack is not discoveied 
The preparations of the High Commands are to be made on the 
folio wmg basis’ 

I. Genet al Put pose 

The mass of the Russian At my m Weslern Russia is to be destroyed 
m daring operations, by diiviiig forward deep armoured wedges, and 
the retreat of umts capable of combat into the vastness of Russian 
territory is to be prevented 
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In quick pursuit a line is then to be reached from which the Russian 
Air Force will no longer be able to attack German Reich tcriitory 
The ultimate objective of the operation is to estabhsh a defence hne 
against Asiatic Russia from a hne running approximately from the 
Volga river to Archangel Then, in case of necessity, the last industrial 
area left to Russia in the Urals can be elmnnatcd by the LuftwafiFe. 

In the couise of these operations the Russian Baltic Sea Fleet will 
quickly lose its bases and thus will no longer be able to fight. 

Effective intervention by the Russian Air Force is to be prevented 
by powerful blows at the very bcgmmng of the operation. 

II. Probable Allies and their Tasks 

1. On the flanks of our opeiation we can count on the active 
participation of Rouiitania and Finland m the wai against Soviet Russia 

The High Command will in due time conceit and determine in 
what form tlie armed forces of the two countries will be placed under 
German command at the tune of their inteivention 

2. It wiU be the task of Roumania, together with the foice con- 
centrating there, to pm down the enemy facing her, and in addition to 
render auxihary services m the real area. 

3 Finland will cover the concentration of the redeployed German 
North Group (parts of the XXI Group) coming from Norway, and will 
operate jomtly with it. Besides, Finland will be assigned the task of 
cliimnating Hango 

4 It may be expected that Swedish raihoads and higliways will be 
available for the concentration of the German North Gioup, from the 
stait of operations at the latest 

III Dnectwn of Operations 

A Army (hereby approving the pLins picscntcd to me)' 

In the zone of operations divided by the Pripct Maishes into a 
southern and northern sector tlic main cft'oit will be made noith of 
this aiea Two Army Gioups will be provided here 

The southern group of these two Army Groups — the ccnlic of the 
entire front — will be given the task of amiiliilating tlic foices of the 
enemy m White Russia by advancing fiom the icgion aiouiid and 
north of Waisaw with especially strong armoured and motorised 
units Only a suipnsingly fast collapse of Russian resistance could 
justify aiming at both objectives simultaneously 

The Army Group employed south of the Pripet Maishes is to make its 
mam effoit in the area fiom Lublin in the general diicctioii of Kiev, 
in oidei topeiietiatc qmcklvwitli Miong aiinouied inuts mlo the ileeji 
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flaiik and rear of the Russian forces and then to roll them up along the 
Dmeper river 

The German-Roumaman groups on the right flank are assigned the 
task of 

(fl) protecting Roumanian territory and thereby the southern flank 
of the entire operation, 

(6) pmning down the opposing enemy forces while Army Group 
South IS attacking on its northern flank and, according to the pro- 
gressive development of the situation and in conjunction with the 
Air Force, preventing their orderly retreat across the Dmester durmg 
the pursuit, 

[and] in the north, of reaching Moscow qmckly 
The capture of tins city means a decisive success politically and 
economically, and, beyond that, the ehmmation of the most important 
railway centre 

B Air Force 

Its task will be to paralyse and to ehminate as fai as possible the 
intervention of the Russian Air Foicc, as well as to support the Army 
at Its mam points of effect, particularly those of Army Group Centre 
and, on the flank, those of Army Gioup South The Russian railroads, 
111 the order of their importance for the opeiations, will be cut oi the 
most important near-by objectives (river crossings) seized by the bold 
employment of parachute and airborne troops 
111 order to concentrate all forces against the enemy Air Force and 
to give immediate support to the Army the armament industry will 
not be attacked during the mam operations Only after the completion 
of the mobile operations may such attacks be considered — piimarily 
against the Ural region. 

IV. All orders to be issued by the Commanders-m-Chief on the 
basis of this diicctive must clearly indicate that they are precautionary 
measures for the possibility that Russia should change her present 
attitude towards us The number of ofEceis to be assigned to the 
preparatoiy work at an eaily date is to be kept as small as possible, 
additional peisoimel should be briefed as late as possible, and only to 
the extent required for the activity of each individual Otherwise, 
through the discovery of our preparations — the date of their execution 
has not even been fixed — theie is danger that most serious pohtical and 
mihtary disadvantages may arise. 

V I expect reports fiom the Commanders-in-Chief concernmg 
their furthei plans based on tins directive 
The contemplated preparations of all branches of the Armed Forces, 
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including their progress, are to be reported to me through the High 
Command. 

Adolf Hitler* 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

From this moment the moulds had been shaped for the supreme 
events of 1941. We of course had no knowledge of the bargain- 
ings between Germany and Russia for dividing the spoils of our 
Empire and for our destruction; nor could we measure the as 
yet unformed intentions of Japan. The mam troop movements of 
the German armies eastwards had not yet become apparent to our 
active Intelligence Service. Only the infiltration and gradual 
massing 111 Bulgaria and Roumama could he discerned Had 
we known what is set forth in tins chapter we should have been 
greatly relieved. The combmation against us of Germany, 
Russia, and Japan was the worst of our fears But who could tell? 
Meanwhile “Fight on!” 

* Nazt-Sovtet Relaliotis, pp. 260 S. 
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Disguised Surface Raiders - Excursion of the “Scheei” - The “Jervis 
Bay” Saves the Convoy - Further Depredations of the “Scheer” - A 
Surprise for the “Hippet” - Disproportionate Strains ~ The U-Boat 
'^enl Dominates - Increasing Stianglehold upon the North-Western 
4 pproaches - The Diver s Anxieties - Grievous Losses - Need to 
Shift the Control of the North-Western Approaches foin Plymouth to 
Liverpool - Sharp Contraction of Imports - Losses off the Bloody Fore- 
and - Withdrawal of the Irish Subsidies - My Telegram to the Presi- 
ient of December 13 - A Somb/e Admiralty Proposal ~ The Dynamite 
Carpet - Reinforcement and Stmmlation of the Air Force Coastal 
Command - Eventual Success of then Counter-offensive. 


T he destruction of the Graf Spee m the action off the Plate 
m December 1939 had brought to an abrupt end the first 
German campaign against our shipping in the wide oceans 
The fighting in Norway had, as we have seen, paralysed for the 
time being the German Navy in home waters What was left 
of It was necessarily reserved for the invasion project Admiral 
Raeder, whose ideas on the conduct of the German war at sea 
were technically sound, had some difficulty m carrying his views 
m the Fuehrer’s councils He had even at one time to resist a 
proposal made by the Aimy to disarm all his heavy ships and use 
their guns for long-range batteries on shore. During the summer 
however he had fitted out a number of merchant sbps as dis- 
guised raiders They were more powerfully armed, were 
generally faster than our armed mcrchant-cruisers, and weie pro- 
vided with reconnaissance anciaft Five ships of this type evaded 
our patrols and entered the Atlantic between April and June 1940, 
whiEt a sixth imdertook the hazaidous north-east passage to the 
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Pacific along the north coasts of Russia and Siberia Assisted by a 
Russian ice-breaker, she succeeded in making the passage in two 
months, and emerged into the Pacific through the Bering Sea in 
September The object which Admiral Racder laid down for the 
conduct of these slups was tlirccfold first, to destroy oi capture 
enemy ships; secondly, to dislocate shipping movements, and, 
tliirdly, to force the dispersion of British warslnps for cscoit and 
patrol to counter the menace These well-conceived tactics caused 
us both injury and cmbariassmcnt By the first weeks of Septem- 
ber these five disguised raiders were loose upon our trade loutcs. 
Two of them wcie working in the Atlantic, two others in the 
Indian Ocean, and the fifth, after laying mines off Auckland, New 
Zealand, was in the Pacific. Only two contacts were made with 
them during the whole year. On July 29 “Raider E” was 
engaged in the South Atlantic by the aimed merchant-cruiser 
Alcantara, but escaped after an inconclusive action. In December 
another armed mcrclnuit-cimser, the Carnawon Castle, attacked 
her again off the Plate River, but she escaped after some damage 
Up till the end of September 1940 these five raiders sank or cap- 
tured thirty-six ships, amounting to 235,000 tons, 

Ac the end of October 1940 the pocket-battleship Sclieei was 
at last ready for scivicc. When the invasion of England had been 
shelved she left Germany on Octobci 27, and broke out into the 
Atlantic clirougli the Denmark Strait north of Iceland. She was 
followed a month later by the 8-mch-gun cruiser, Hippcr Tire 
Scliecr had orders to attack the North Atlantic convoys, from 
which the battleship escorts had been withdrawn to lemforcc the 
Mediterianean. Captain Kiancke believed that a homeward- 
bound convoy had left Hahfax on October 27, and he hoped to 
intercept it about November 3. On the 5th his aircraft reported 
eight slups m the south-east, and he set olf in pursuit. At 2 27 p.ni. 
he sighted a single ship, the Mopaii, which he sank by gunfire, 
after taking on boaid the crew of sixty-eight By threats he had 
been able to prevent any wireless lepoits being made by the 
Mopan Ac 4 50 p m , whilst thus occupied, the masts of the con- 
voy H.X. 84, consisting of thirty-seven ships, appeared ovei the 
horizon In the centre of the convoy was the ocean escoi t, the 
armed mei chant-cruiser Jervis Bay. Pier commanding officer. 
Captain Pegen, R.N , tc.ihsed at once that he was faced with 
hopeless odds. I-lis one thought, aftei reporting the picsciice of 
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the enemy by wireless, was to engage the pockct-battleslnp for as 
long as possible, and thus gain time for the convoy to disperse. 
Darkness approached, and theie would then be a chance of many 
escapmg. While the convoy scattered the JeruL Bay closed his 
oveiwhelimng antagomst at fuU speed. The ScAcei opened fire 
at eighteen thousand yards The shots of the old 6-incli guns of 
the Jervis Bay fell short. The one-sided fight lasted till 6 p.m., 
when the Jervis Bay, heavily on fire and completely out of con- 
trol, was abandoned She finally sank about eight o’clock with the 
loss of over two hundred officers and men. With them perished 
Captain Fegen, who went dovrai with the ship. He was awarded 
the Victoria Cross posthumously for his heroic conduct, which 
takes an honoured place in the recoids of the Royal Navy. 

Not until the end of the fight did the Scheer pursue the convoy, 
but the wmtry night had now closed m The ships had scattered 
and she was able to oveitake and smk only five before darkness 
fell She could not afford, now that her position was known, to 
remain m the aiea, on wluch she expected that powerful British 
forces would soon converge The great majoiity of this valuable 
convoy was therefoie saved by the devotion of the Jet vis Bay. 
The spirit of the merchant seamen was not unequal to that of 
their escort One slup, the tanker San Demetno, carrymg seven 
thousand tons of petiol, was set on fire and abandoned. But the 
next mornmg part of the crew reboarded the ship, put out the fire, 
and then, after gallant efforts, without compasses or navigational 
aids, brought the ship into a British port with her precious cargo. 
In all however 47,000 tons of shippmg and 206 merchant seamen 
were lost 

The Schee^', deterinmed to place as many nnles as possible be- 
tween herself and her pursuers, steamed south, where ten days 
later she met a German supply ship and replenished her fuel and 
stoies. On November 24 she appeared m the West Indies, where 
she sank the PoH Hobart, outward bound to Cura9ao, and then 
doubled back to the Cape Verde Islands Her later activities were 
spread over the Soutli Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and not till 
April 1941 did she return to Kiel, after again successfully travers- 
ing the Denmark Strait Her five months’ cruise had yielded a 
harvest of sixteen slups, amountmg to 99,000 tons, sunk or 
captured. 
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From June oiiwaids the troop convoys (called by the code 
name ‘ w S.”*) sailed monthly imdei heavy escort round the 
Cape to the Middle East and India. At the same time the 
numerous troop convoys between poits in the Indian Ocean 
and the continuous stream of Canadian troops teaching this 
country from across the Atlantic threw the utmost strain on 
our naval icsourccs. Thus wc could not rcmstitutc the hunting 
groups which had scorned the seas for the GrciJ Spec in 1939. 
Our cruisers were disposed in the focal areas near the main ship- 
ping routes, and ships sailing independently had to rely on 
evasive routing and the vastness of the ocean. 

On Cliristmas Day 19)0 convoy W S 5 A, consisting of 
twenty troopships and supply ships for the Middle East, was 
appioachmg the Azores when it was attacked by the ciuiser 
flipper, which had followed the Sclieer out a month later Visi- 
bility was poor, and the Hippcr was unpleasantly surprised to find 
that the escoit compiiscd the ciuiscrs Berwick, Bouaventme, and 
Dtiitetlin Theic was a biief, sharp action between the Hippcr and 
the Berwick, in which both ships were damaged. The Hip per 
made off, and m the mist succeeded m escaping to Brest, m spite 
of strenuous efforts by the Home Fleet and by Force H from 
Gibraltar to catch her; but only one ship of the convoy, which 
carried ovci thirty thousand men, the Eiiipiic Tiooper, had to put 
into Gibialtai foi repans 

We could not regard the state of the outer oceans without 
uneasiness. We knew that disguised mcichant ships in unknown 
numbers were preying in all the southern watcis The pocket 
battleslup Scheci was loose and hidden The IJippei might break 
out at any moment fiom Bicst, and the two German battle- 
criiiseis Scharnhont and Gneisenau must also soon be expected to 
play their part 

The enormous disproportion between the numbcis of the 
raiders and the forces the Admiralty had to employ to counter 
them and guaid the immense tiaffic has been explained in 
Volume I The Admiralty had to be icady at many points and 
give protection to thousands of meichant vessels, and could 
give no guarantee except for troop convoys against occasional 
lamentable disasters 

'k -k -k -k -h 

* I have only heard since the war that ihcHc initiah whuh 1 used so often were an 
Adm>TiUy term signifymi^ “Winston’s Spcuals”. 
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ZT dangei was added to these problems. The only 
rer really frightened me during the war was the 
Invasion, I thought, even before the air battle, 
i.fter the air victory it was a good battle for us We 
and kill this horrible foe in circumstances favourable 
he evidently realised, bad for him. It was the kind 
ch, in the cruel conditions of war, one ought to be 
ght But now our life-hne, even across the broad 
especially m the entrances to the Island, was en- 
was even moie anxious about tins battle than I 
bout the glorious an fight called the Battle of 

ralty, with whom I lived m the closest amity and 
:d these fears, all the moie because it was their prime 
to guard our shores from invasion and to keep the 
a to the outer world This had always been accepted 
' as their ultunate, sacred, inescapable duty So we 
ondered together on this problem. It did not take 
flaring battles and glittermg achievements. It mam- 
hrough statistics, diagrams, and curves unknown to 
ncomprehensible to the public 

h would the U-boat warfare reduce our imports and 
/"oiild It ever reach the point where our life would be 
dere was no field for gestures or sensations; only the 
irawmg of Imes on charts, winch showed potential 
1, Compared with this there was no value in brave 
f to leap upon the invader, or m a good plan for 
re. The Ingh and faithful spirit of the people counted 
n this bleak domain. Either the food, supphes, and 
be New World and from the Biitish Empire arrived 
cans, or they faded With the whole French seaboard 
rk to Bordeaux in their hands, the Germans lost no 
mg bases for their U-boats and co-operatmg aircraft 
■ed territory. From July onwards we were compelled 
ar shippmg from the appi caches south of Ireland, 
urse we were not allowed to station fighter-aircraft, 
ome m around Northern Ireland Here, by the grace 
ter stood a faithful sentmel. The Mersey, the Clyde, 
igs through which we breathed On the East Coast 
inghsh Channel small vessels continued to ply under 
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an ever-increasing attack by air, by E-boat,* and by mines. As it 
was impossible to vary the East Coast route, tlie passage of each 
convoy between the Forth and London became almost every day 
an action in itself. Few large ships were risked on the East Coast 
and none at all m the Channel 

The losses inflicted on our meichant shipping became most 
giave during the twelve months from July 1940 to July 1941, 
when we could claim that tlie British Battle of the Atlantic was 
won Far heavier losses occurred when the Umted States entered 
the wai before any convoy system was set up along their eastern 
coast. But then we were no longer alone. The last six months of 
1940 showed extremely heavy losses, modified only by the winter 
gales, and no great slaughter of U-boats. We gained some advan- 
tage by laiger patternmg of depth-charges and by evasive 1 outing, 
but the invasion tlireat required strong concentrations in the 
Narrow Seas and our great volume of anti-U-boat new construc- 
tion only ariived gradually. This shadow hung over the Ad- 
miralty and those who shared their knowledge. The week 
endmg September 22 showed the highest rate of loss since tlie 
beginmng of the war, and was m fact greater than any we had 
suffered in a similar period in 1917. Twenty-seven ships, of nearly 
160,000 tons, were sunk, many of them in a Halifax convoy. In 
October, wlide the Sebeer was also active, another Atlantic 
convoy was massacred by U-boats, twenty ships being sunk out 
of thirty-four 

As November and December drew on, the entrances and 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Clyde far siii passed in mortal 
significance all other factors m the war We could of course at 
tills time have descended upon de Valera’s Ireland and regained 
the southern ports by force of modern aims. I had always 
declared that nothuig but self-preservation would lead me to this. 
But perhaps the case of self-pieservation might come Then so 
be it. Even this hard measure would only have given a nntiga- 
tion. The only sure remedy was to secuie free exit and entrance 
in the Mersey and the Clyde 

Every day when they met, those few who knew looked at one 
another. One understands the diver deep below the surface of 
the sea, dependent from minute to minute upon his air-pipe 
What would he feel if he could see a growing shoal of sharks 

* F-boat the German equivalent of British “liglit coastal craft” 
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biting at it^ All the more when there was no possibility of his 
beuig hauled to the surface! For us there was no surface The 
diver was forty-six inilhons of people m an overcrowded island, 
carrying on a vast business of war all over the world, anchored by 
nature and gravity to the bottom of the sea What could the 
sharks do to his air-pipe? How could he ward them off or destroy 
them^ 

As early as tlie beginning of August I had been convmced that 
It would be impossible to control the Western Approaches 
through the Mersey and Clyde from the Command at Plymouth 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 4.vin.4o 

The repeated severe losses in the North-Western Approaches are 
most grievous, and I wish to feel assured that they are being grappled 
with with the same intense energy that marked the Admiralty treat- 
ment of the magnetic mine. There seems to have been a great falling off 
m the control of these Approaches. No doubt this is largely due to the 
shortage of destroyers tlirough mvasion precautions. Let me know at 
once the whole outfit of destroyers, corvettes, and Asdic trawlers, 
together with aircraft, available and employed m this area Who is in 
charge of their operations? Are they beuig controlled from Plymouth 
and Admiral Nasmith’s staff? Now that you have slufted the entry from 
the south to the north, the question anses, is Plymouth the right place 
for the Command? Ought not a new Command of the first order to 
be created m the Clyde, or should Admiral Nasrmth [C.-m-C at 
Plymouth] move thither? Anyhow, we caimot go on hke this. How 
is the southern mmefield bariage getting on? Would it not be possible 
after a wliile to ring the changes upon it for a short time and bring 
some convoys in through the gap which has been left? This is only a 
passing suggestion 

There were always increased dangers to be apprehended from usmg 
only one set of Approaches These dangers cannot be surmounted 
unless the protective concentiation is carried out with vigour superior 
to that which must he expected from the enemy He wiU soon leam to 
put eveiytlung there It is rather hke the early days m the Moray Firth 
after the East Coast mmefield was laid I am confident the Admiralty 
will rise to the occasion, but evidently a great new impulse is needed 
Pray let me hear from you 

I encountered resistances The Admiralty accepted my view 
in September of movmg from Plymouth to the North, rightly 
substitutmg the Mersey for the Clyde But several months 
elapsed before the necessary headquaiters organisation, with its 
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operations rooms and elaborate nctwoik of communications, 
could be brought into being, and in the meantime much 
improvisation was necessary The new Command was entiusted 
to Admiial Sir Percy Noble, who, with a laige and cvcr-gi owing 
staff, was installed at Liveipool in Fcbiuary 1941. Hencefoiwaid 
this became almost oui most impoitant station. The need and 
advantage of the change was by then iccogniscd by all. 

Tow.iids the end of 1940 1 became increasingly concerned about 
the ominous fall 111 inipoits This was another aspect of the U- 
boat attack Not only did we lose ships, but the precautions we 
took to avoid losing them impaired the whole flow of merchant 
traffic. The few haibours on which we could now rely became 
congested The turn-roimd of all vessels as well as then voyages 
was lengthened Impoits were the fmal test In the week ending 
June 8, duimg the height of the battle in France, we had brought 
into the country 1,201,535 tons of cargo, exclusive of oil. From 
tins peak figure imports had declined at the end of July to less than 
750,000 tons a week. Although substantial improvement was 
made in August, the weekly avciagc again fell, and for the last 
three months of the year was little more than 800,000 tons. 

Piiine Minister to Fust Lord and Fust Sen Loid 3 xir 40 

The new disastci winch has ovcitakcn the Halifax convoy icquucs 
piecisc cxamiualiou Wc hcaul about a week ago that as many as 
thirteen U-boats wcic lyuig m wait on these approaches Would it not 
have been well to divcit the convoy to die Minchcs^ Would this not 
have been even inoic dcsiiablc when owing to bad weather the 
outward-bound convoys wcic dcl.iycd, and consequently the cscoit 
for the iiiwaid-bound could not icacli the dangcious aica in time? 

Ft line Ministet to Chancellor of the Exchequer 5 xn 40 

Pray convene a meeting to discuss the measuies to be taken to 
icducc the burden on oiu shipping and finances in consequence of the 
heavy sinkings off the lush coast and our inability to use the lush ports 
The following Miinstcis should be summoned Tiadc, Shipping, 
Agncultuie, Food, Doniimoiis Assuming there is agiccinent on 
pruiciplc, a gencial plan should be made foi acting as soon as possible, 
together with a time-table and piogiainmc of procedure It is not 
necessary to consider cither the Foicign Affaiis or the Defence aspect 
at this stage These will have to be dealt with later The first step 
essential is to have a good woikablc scheme, with as much in it as 
possible that does not hit us worse than it does the others 
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Prime Minister to Minister of Tiaiisport 13 xn 40 

I am obliged, to you for your note of December 3 on steel, and I 
hope that you are pushing forward with the necessary measures to give 
effect to youi proposals 

In present circumstances it seems to me intolerable that firms should 
hold wagons up by delaying to unload them, and action should 
certainly be taken to prevent this 

A sample shows that the average tune taken by non-tanker cargo 
ships to turn louiid at Liveipool rose from laj days 111 Febiuary to 
13 days in July and 19^ days 111 October At Biistol the increase was 
from 9 a days to 14^ days, but at Glasgow the time remained steady at 
12 days To improve this seems one of the most important aspects of 
the whole situation 

Pnme Munster to Minister of Tiatisport 13 xn 40 

I see that oil imports during September and October were only half 
wliat they weie in May and June, and covered only two-thiids of our 
consumption I undeistand that there is no shortage of tankers, that 
the fall IS the result of the partial closing of the South and East Coasts to 
tankers, and that a large number had to be tcmpoiarily laid up in the 
Clyde and others held at Hahfax, Nova Scotia, More recently some 
tankers have been sent to the South and East Coasts, and oil imports 
increased duiing Novcmbei 

From the reply your predecessor* made to my minute of August 26 
I gathered that he was satisfied with the preparations 111 hand for die 
impoitatioii of oil tluough the West Coast ports His expectations do 
not appear to have been fulfilled 

There aie two policies which can be followed to meet this situation 
We can either expose oil tankers to additional risk by bunging them to 
South and East Coast ports, and thus increase oui cuirent imports, or 
we can continue to draw upon our stocks, lelying upon being able to 
replenish them from the West Coast poits when arrangements have 
been completed for the handhiig of the cargoes, and acceptmg the 
resulting inconvenience I should be glad if you would consider, 111 
consultation with the First Lord, to what extent each of these two 
policies should be followed 
I am sending a copy of this letter to die Fust Lord 

Prime Minister to First Lord 14 xii.40 

Let me have a full account of the condition of the American des- 
troyeis, showing their many defects and the little use we have been 

* Sir John Reith. He became Lord Rcith and Minister of Works and Buildings on 
October 3, 1940 
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able to make of tliem so fat I sliould like to have tlie paper by me for 
consideration m the near future 

Piime Minister to First Lord and Fust Sea Lotd 27 xii,4o 

What have you done about catapulting expendable aircraft fiom 
ships in outgvnng convoys? I have heard of a plan to catapult them 
fioin tanltcis, of which thcic arc neatly always some in each convoy 
They then attack the Focke-Wulf and land in the sea, wheie the pilot 
IS picked up, and machines salved 01 not as convenient 
How IS this plan viewed? 

As we shall sec m the next volume, this pioject was fruitful. 
Ships equipped foi catapulting fighter auciaft to attack the 
Fockc-Wulf wcie developed eaily in 1941 

Prime Minister to Minister of Traiispoit 27 xii 40 

It IS said that two-fifths of the dcchne in the fertility of our shipping 
IS due to the loss of tunc in turning round ships m British poits Now 
that we are confined so largely to the Meisey and the Clyde, and must 
expect incicasingly severe attacks upon them, it would seem that this 
problem constitutes the most daugeious part of the whole of out front 
Would you kindly give me a note on. 

{a) The facts 

(b) What you aic doing, and what you propose to do. 

(c) How you can be helped. 

Prime Ministei to Fiist Lord 29 xn.40 

These [U-boat decoy ships*] have been a gicat disappointment so 
far this wai The question of then alternative uses ouglit to be con- 
sidered by the Admiralty I expect tlicy have a large numbci of skilled 
latings on board Could I have a list of these ships, then tomiagc, 
speeds, etc. Could they not cairy tioops or stores while plying on then 
routes? 

★ * * ★ ★ 

My indignation at the denial of the Southern Irish ports 
mounted under these prcssuies 

Ptime Minister to the Chancellor of the Exchequer i xii 40 

The straits to which we ate being tcduccd by lush action compel a 
reconsideration of the subsidies [to Ireland] It can baldly be argued 

* The modem equivalent of “Q" ships, which had betn clUctivtly used in the lyia-iS 
war to lure the U-boats to tlieir destruction They wore not smci-sstiil in tlic ilniigcd 
conditions of this war 
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that we call go on paying them till our last gasp Surely we ought to 
use this money to build more ships or buy more from the United States 
m view of the heavy smkiugs off the Bloody Foreland. 

Pray let me know how these subsidies could be terminated, and what 
retahatory measures could be taken m the financial sphere by the Irish, 
observing that we are not afraid of their cutting off our food, as it 
would save us the enormous mass of fertihsers and feedmg-stuffs we 
have to carry into Ireland through the de Valera-aided German 
blockade Do not assemble all the pros and cons for the moment, but 
show what we could do fhiaiicially and what would happen I should 
be glad to know about tins to-morrow 

Piime Minister to General Ismay,Jor C 0,S Committee 3 xh. 4 o 

I gave you and each of the COS a copy of the Irish paper 
The Chancelloi of the Exchequer’s comments are also favourable, and 
there is no doubt that subsidies can be withdrawn at very shoit notice. 

We must now consider the mihtaiy reaction Suppose they invited 
die Germans into dicir ports, they would divide dieir people, and we 
should endeavour to stop the Gcimans They would seek to be neutral 
and would bring the war upon themselves If they withdiew the 
vaiious cable and watchmg facilities they have, what would this 
amount to, observing that we could suspend all connections betucen 
England and Southern Ireland’ Suppose they let German U-boats 
come in to refresli m west coast poits of Ireland, would this be serious, 
observing that U-boats have a radius of nearly thirty days, and that 
the himting factor is desiie of crews to get home and need of refit, 
rather than need of refuelling and piovisiomng’ Pray let me have your 
observations on these and other points which may occur to you 

I thought It well to try to biuig the President along m tins 
policy 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 13 xn 40 

North Atlantic transport remains the prime anxiety Undoubtedly 
Hitler wiU augment his U-boat and air attack on shipping and operate 
ever farther into the ocean Now that we are denied the use of Irish 
ports and airfields oui difficulties stiain our flotillas to the utmost limit 
We have so fai only been able to bung a very few of your fifty 
destroycLS into action, on account of the many defects which they 
natuially develop when exposed to Atlantic weather after havmg been 
laid up so long I am arrangmg to have a very full tecluucal account 
prepared of renovations and impiovements that have to be made in 
the older classes of destroyers to fit them for the present task, and this 
may be of use to you in regaid to your own older flotillas 
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In the meanwhile wc arc so hard piessed at sea that we cannot 
undertake to carry any longer the 400,000 tons of feeding-stuffs and 
fertihsers which we have hitherto convoyed to Eire through all the 
attacks of the enemy Wciiecd this tonnage foi our own supply, and 
wc do not need the food which Eire has been sending us We must 
now coiiceiitiatc on essentials, and. the Cabinet pioposcs to let de Valcia 
know that wc cannot go on supplying him under present condilrons 
He wrll of course have plenty of food for his people, but they will not 
have the prosperous trading they are mahng now. I am sorry about 
this, but we must think of our own self-preservation, and use for vital 
purposes our own tonnage brought in through so many perils Perhaps 
this may loosen things up and make him more ready to consider com- 
mon interests. I should hke to know quite privately what your reactions 
would he if and when we arc forced to concentrate our own tonnage 
upon the supply of Great Britain Wc also do not feel able m present 
circumstances to continue the heavy subsidies wc have hitherto been 
paying to the Irish agricultural producers You will realise also that 
our merchant seamen, as well as public opinion generally, take it much 
amiss that wc should have to cany Irish supplies thioiigh air and U-boat 
attacks and subsidise them handsomely when de Valera is quite content 
to sit happy and see us strangled. 

* * * ★ ★ 

One evening in December I held a meeting m the downstairs 
Wat Room with only the Admiralty and the sailors present. All 
the penis and difficulties, about which the company was well 
informed, had taken a sharper turn My mind reverted to 
February aitd March 1917, when the curve of U-boat sinkings 
had momitcd so steadily against us that one wondered how many 
months’ more fighting the Allies had m them, m spite of all the 
Royal Navy could do. One cannot give a more convincing proof 
of the danger than the project which the Admirals put forward, 
We must at all costs and with ovcruding priorities break out to 
the ocean For this purpose it was proposed to lay an under- 
water carpet of dynamite from the seaward end of the North 
Channel, which gives access to the Mersey and the Clyde, to the 
loo-fathoin line north-west of Ireland A submerged minefield 
must be laid three miles bio.ad and .sixty miles long from these 
coastal waters to the open ocean Even if all the available explo- 
sives wci e monopolised for this task, without much regard to field 
opciations or the proper rcaimamcni of oiir troops, it seemed vital 
to make this carpet — assuming there was no other way. 
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Let me explain the process. Many thousands of contact-mines 
would have to be anchored to the bottom of the sea, reaclnng up 
to withm tlurty-five feet of its surface. Over this pathway all 
the ships which fed Britain, or carried on our warfare abroad, 
could pass and repass without their keels striking the mines A 
U-boat, however, venturing mto this minefield, would soon be 
blown up; and after a while they would find it not good enough to 
come. Here was the defensive in excelsis Anyhow, it was better 
than nothmg. It was the last resort Provisional approval and 
directions for detailed proposals to be presented were given on 
this night. Such a policy meant that the diver would m future 
be thinking about nothing but his air-pipe But he had other work 
to do 

At the same time however we gave orders to the R.A F. Coastal 
Command to dominate the outlets from the Mersey and Clyde 
and around Northern Ireland Nothmg must be spared from this 
task. It had supreme priority The bombing of Germany took 
second place. All suitable machines, pilots, and material must be 
concentrated upon our counter-offensive, by fighters agamst the 
enemy bombers, and surface craft assisted by bombers agamst the 
U-boats in these narrow vital waters Many other important 
projects were brushed aside, delayed, or mauled At all costs one 
must breathe. 

We shall sec the extent to winch this counter-offensive by 
the Navy and by Coastal Command succeeded durmg the next 
few months; how we became the masters of the outlets, how the 
Hemkel ill’s were shot down by our fighters, and the U-boats 
choked m the very seas m which they sought to choke us. Suffice 
it here to say that the success of Coastal Command overtook the 
preparations for the dynamite carpet. Before this ever made any 
appreciable mroad upon our war economy the morbid defensive 
thoughts and projects faded away, and once again with shining 
weapons we swept the approaches to the Isle. 
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DESERT VICTORY 


Suspem and Preparation - The Forward Leap, December ( 5-8 - Com- 
plete Success - My Messages to the President, Mr, Menzies, and 
General Wauell - "Ftappez la Masse” - The Gospel of St. Matthew 
- And the Epistle of St James - Bardia,Januaiy 3 - Tobruk, January 
21 - A Hundred and Thirteen Thousand Prisoners and Oner Seven 
Hundred Guns Taken - Cimto's Diaries - Mussolini’s Reactions - 
My Warnings to the House about the Future ~ The U-Boat Menace - 
My Broadcast to the Italian People - “One Man, and One Man Alone, 
Guilty” - The Revolt in Abyssinia - Return of the Emperor - 
Attempts to Redeem Vichy - My Message to Marshal Pitain - And to 
General Weygand- Plans Jor Liberating Jibouti: Operation “Marie” - 
Airfields in Greece and Turkey - A Wealth of Alternatives - The 
End of the Year - I Receive a Letter from the King - My Reply, 
January 5 - Glory of the British Nation and Empire - The Flag of 
Freedom Flies - But Mortal Peril Impends. 


EFORE a great enterprise is launched the days pass slowly. 
The remedy is other urgent busmess, of which there was at 
this time certainly no lack. I was myself so pleased that our 
Generals would take the offensive that I did not worry unduly 
about the result, I grudged the troops wasted m Kenya and 
Palestine and on internal security m Egypt, but I trusted in the 
quahty and ascendancy of the famous regiments and long-trained 
professional officers and soldiers to whom tins important matter 
was confided, Eden also was confident, especially in General 
Wilson, who was to command the battle, but then they were 
botli “Grcenjackets”,* and had fought as such in the previous 
war. Meanwhile, outside the small group who blew what was 
going to be attempted, there was plenty to talk about and do. 

* Rifle Brigade and King's Royal Rifles 
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For a month or more all the troops to be used in. the offensive 
practised the special parts they had to play m the extremely 
comphcated attack The details of the plan were worked out by 
Lieutenant-General Wilson and Major-General O’Connor, and 
General Wavell paid frequent visits of inspection. Only a small 
circle of officers knew the full scope of the plan, and practically 
nothing was put on paper. To secure surprise, attempts were 
made to give the enemy the miprcssion that our forces had been 
seriously weakened by the sendmg of reuiforcements to Greece 
and that fuithei withdrawals wcie contemplated. On December 
6 our lean, bronzed, desert-hardened, and completely mechamsed 
army of about twenty-five thousand men leaped forward moie 
than forty miles, and all next day lay motionless on the desert 
sand unseen by the Itahan Air Force. They swept forward agam 
on December 8, and that evenmg, for the first time, the troops 
were told that this was no desert exercise, but the “leal thing”. 
At dawn on the 9th the battle of Sidi Barrani began 

It is not my purpose to describe tlie comphcated and dispersed 
fighting winch occupied the next four days over a region as large 
as Yorkslure Everytlung went smootlily, Nibeiwa was attacked 
by one brigade at 7 a m., and m little mote than an hour was 
completely m our hands. At i 30 p.m the attack on the Tummar 
camps opened, and by nightfall piactically the whole area and 
most of Its defenders were captuied. Meanwhile the 7th Ar- 
moured Division had isolated Sidi Baiiani by cutting the coast 
road to the west. Simultaneously the garrison of Mersa Matruh, 
which included the Coldstream Guards, had also prepared their 
blow. At first light on the loth they assaulted the Itahan positions 
on then front, supported by heavy fire from the sea Fighting 
continued all day, and by ten o’clock the Coldstieam battahon 
headquarters signalled that it was impossible to count the prisoneis 
on account of their numbers, but that “there were about five 
acies of officers and two hundred acies of other ranks”. 

At home m Downing Sneet they brought me houi-to-hoiu- 
signals from the battlefield It was difficult to understand exactly 
what was happenuig, but the general impression was favourable, 
and I remember bemg struck by a message from a youirg officer 
in a tank of the 7th Armoured Division. “Have arnved at the 
second B in Buq Buq ” I was able to mfoim the House of Com- 
mons on the lotli that active fighting was in pi ogiess m the deseit, 
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that 500 prisoners had been taken and an Italian general 
kiOed, and also that oiu tioops had icachcd the coast “It is too 
soon to attempt to forecast eithci the scope or the lesult of the 
considerable opciations which arc in piogrcss But wc can at 
any rate say that the prehminaiy phase has been successful ” 
That afternoon Sidi Bairani was captured. 

From December ii ouwaids the action consisted of a puisuit 
of the Italian fugitives by the yth Armoured Division, followed 
by the i6th Biitish Infantry Brigade (Motorised) and the 6th 
Australian Division, which had relieved the 4th Indian Division. 
On December la I could tell the House of Commons that the 
whole coastal region around Buq Buq and Sidi Bairani was m the 
hands of Biitish and Imperial tioops and that 7,000 prisoners had 
already leached Mcisa Matruh. “Wc do not yet know how many 
Italians weic caught m the cnciiclcment, but it would not be sui- 
piising if at least the best pait of thiec Italian divisions, including 
numerous Blackshut foimations, have been cither destroyed 01 
captuicd The pursuit to the westward continues with the greatest 
vigour. The Air Force are now bombing, the Navy arc shelling, 
the principal road open to the rcticating enemy, and considerable 
additional captures have already been icportco 
“While It IS still too soon to measure the scale of these opcia- 
tions, It IS deal that they constitute a victoiy which, m this 
African thcatic of w.u, is of the first oidci, and icflccts thehighcst 
credit upon Sii Aichibald Wavell, Sir Flcniy Maitland Wilson, 
the Staff officcis who planned this exceedingly complicated 
operation, and the tioops who pcrfoimcd the icmarkablc feats of 
cnduiancc and daring which accomplished it. The whole episode 
must be judged upon the background of the fact that it is only 
tliicc or foiu months ago that our anxieties for the defence of 
Egypt wcic acute. Those anxieties arc now removed, and the 
Biitish giiaiaiitcc and pledge that Egypt would be effectually 
defended .igainst all comeis has been in every way made good ” 
The moment the victory of Sidi Baiiaiii was assuicd — indeed, 
on December 12 — General Wavell took on his own dnect 
initiative a wise and daring decision Instead of holding back in 
general lescive on the battlefield the 4th Biitish Indian Division, 
which had just been ichevcd, he moved it at once to Eiitica to 
jom the 5th Biitish Indian Division foi the Abyssinian campaign 
under Gcncial Platt The division went paitly by sea to Poit 
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Soudan, and partly by rail and boat up the Nile Some of them 
moved practically straight from the front at Sidi Barrani to their 
ships, and weie m action again m a theatre seven hundred miles 
away very soon after their auival The eaihest units arrived at 
Port Soudan at the end of December, and the movement was 
completed by January 21. The division jomed in the pursuit of the 
Italians from Kassala, wliicli they had evacuated on January 19, 
to Keren, wheie the mam Italian resistance was encountered. 
General Platt had, as we shall see, a hard task at Keren, even with 
his two British Indian Divisions, the 4th and 5th Without tins 
farseemg decision of General Wavell’s the victory at Keren could 
not have been aclncved and the liberation of Abyssinia would have 
been subject to indefinite delays. The immediate couise of events 
both on the North African shoie and in Abyssinia proved how 
very justly the Commandei-m-Chief had measured the values 
and circumstances of the situations. 

•k ic -k -k ic 

I hastened to offer my congratulations to all concerned, and to 
urge pursuit to the utmost limit of strength 

Former Noiral Person to President Roosenelt 13 xii 40 

I am sure you will be pleased about our victory m Libya This, 
coupled witli tlic Albanian reveises, may go hard with Mussohm if 
we make good use of our success The full lesults of the battle aie not 
yet to hand, but if Italy can be broken our affairs will be more hopeful 
tlian they weie four or five montlis ago 

Mr Churchill to Mr Menzm, Prime Munster oj 

Amtrnhn 13 xii 40 

I am sure you will be hcaitened by the fine victory the Imperial 
Armies have gamed m Libya This, coupled with his Albanian 
disasters, may go hard with Mussolini Remcmbei that I could not 
guarantee a few months ago even a successful defence of the Delta and 
Canal. Wc ran sharp risks here at home m sending troops, tanks, and 
cannon all round the Cape while undei the threat of imminent invasion, 
and now there is a reward We are planning to gather a very large 
army representing the whole Empire and ample sca-power in the 
Middle East, which will face a Gciman lurch that way, and at the same 
tune give us a move eastward m your direction, if need be Success 
always demands a greater effort All good wishes 

Prime Minister to General Wavell I 3 '™ 40 

I send you my heartfelt congiatulations on your splendid victory, 
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which fulfils ouv highest hopes. The House of Commons was stiucc' 
when 1 explained the skilful Staff work required, and daiing execution 
by the Aimy of its arduous task, The King will send you a message as 
soon as full results are apparent Meanwhile pray convey my thanks 
and compliments to Wilson and accept the same yourself 

The poet Walt Whitman says that from every fruition of success, 
however full, comes forth something to make a greater struggle 
necessary. Naturally, pursuit will hold the first place m your thoughts 
It is at the moment when the victor is most exhausted that the greatest 
forfeit can be exacted fiom the v.-inquished Nothing would shake 
Mussolini more than a disaster in Libya itself No doubt you have 
considered taking some harbour m Italian territory to which the Fleet 
can bring all your stuff and which will give you a new jumping-ofl' 
point to hunt them along the coast until you come up against real 
resistance It looks as if these people were corn ripe for the sickle 
I shall be glad to hear from you yom thoughts and plans at earliest 

As soon as you come to a full-stop along the African coast we can 
take a new view of our prospects, and several attractive choices will be 
open 

By December 15 all enemy troops had been driven from 
Egypt The greater pait of the Italian forces remaining m 
Cyrcnaica had witlidiawn within the defences of Bardia, which 
was now isolated This ended the first phase of the battle of Sith 
Barraiii, which resulted in the destruction of the greater part of 
five enemy divisions Over 38,000 prisoners wcic taken. Our 
own casualties were 133 killed, 387 wounded, and 8 missing. 

Prime Minister to General Waiwll 16 xii 40 

The Army of the Nile has rendered glorious service to the Empire 
and to our cause, and we aie alicady reaping rewards m every quarter 
We are deeply indebted to you, Wilson, and other commanders, whose 
fine professional skill and audacious leading liave gained us the memor- 
able victory of the Libyan desert Your fust objective now must be to 
maul the Italian Army and rip them off the African shore to the utmost 
possible extent We were very glad to learn your intentions against 
Bardia and Tobruk, and now to hear of the latest captures of Solium 
and Capuzzo I feel convinced that it is only after you have made sure 
that you can get no farther that you will relinquish the main hope in 
favour of secondary action in the Soudan or Dodecanese. The Soudan 
is of prime nnpoitance, and eminently desirable, and it may be that the 
two Indian biigadcs [i.e , the 4 tli British Indian Division] can be spared 
witliout prejudice to the Libyan pursuit battle The Dodecanese will 
not get liarder for a little waiting But neither of them ought to detract 
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from die supreme task of mflictuig further defeats upon the mam 
Italian army. I cannot of course pretend to judge special conditions 
from here, but Napoleon’s maxim, “Fiappez la masse et tout le reste vient 
par surcroit", seems to ring in one’s eais I must recur to the suggestion 
made in my previous telegram about amphibious opeiations and land- 
ings belnnd the enemy’s front to cut off hostile detachments and to 
catry forward supplies and troops by sea 
Pray convey niy compliments and congratulations to Longmore on 
his magnificent handling of the R.A F and fine co-opeiatioii with the 
Army I hope most of the new Hurricanes have reached hmi safely 
Tell him we are filling up Furious again with another even larger packet 
of flyables fioin Takoradi He will also get those that are being earned 
through m [Operation] “Excess” Both tliese should arrive early in 
January 

Prime Munster to General Wavell l8 xti.40 

St Matthew, chapter vii, verse 7. 

“sasU, anil it sSljalt be giben j>ou; sfeelt, anb pt shall {inb; bnotb, 
nnb It Jifinn be optneb unto poit.” 

General Wavell to Prime Minister 19.x11.40 

St. James, chapter 1, verse 17 

“Cberp soob gift anb eberp perfect gift t£( from abobe, anb tometh 
botun from the jFatIjer of lights, Untlj luhoin is no bariableness, neither 
fihabobi of turning.” 

★ •**** 

Bardia was our next objective. Within its peiimcter, seventeen 
miles in extent, was the greater part of four more Italian divisions. 
The defences comprised a continuous anti-tank ditch and wire 
obstacles with concrete block-houses at inteivals, and behmd 
this was a second hue of fortifications The stormmg of this con- 
siderable stronghold requited prepaiation The 7th Armoured 
Division prevented all enemy escape to the nordi and north-west. 
For the assault there were available the 6th Australian Division, 
the i6th British Infantry Brigade, the 7th Battalion Royal Tank 
Regiment (tweiity-six tanks), one machine-gun battalion, one 
Field and one Medium regiment of Corps Artillery. 

To complete this episode of desert victory I shall intrude upon 
the New Year The attack opened eaily on January 3 One 
Australian battahon, coveied by a stiong artiUeiy concentration, 
seized and held a lodgment m the western pcumctei. Belnnd 
them engineeis filled m the anti-tank ditch Two Australian 
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brigades cairied on the attack and swept east and south-eastwards 
They sang at that time a song from an American film, which soon 
became popular also in Britain: 

“We're off to see the Wizard, 

The wonderful Wizaid of O2. 

We hear he is a Whiz of a W12, 

If ever a W12 there was ” 

This tune always leminds me of these buoyant days. By the after- 
noon of the 4th, British tanks— “Matildas”, as they wcie named' — 
suppoited by infantiy, entered Baidia, and by the jth all the 
defendeis had siuiendeied. 45,000 piisoners and 462 guns were 
taken 

By next day, January 6, Tobruk m its turn had been isolated by 
the 7th Aimouied Division, and on the 7th the leading Australian 
brigade stood before its eastern defences Hcie the perimeter was 
twenty-seven miles long and similar to drat of Bardia, except that 
the anti-tank ditch at many points was not deep enough to be 
effective The garrison consisted of one complete infantry 
division, a corps headquarters, and a mass of remnants from the 
forward areas It was not possible to launch the assault till 
January ai, when, under a strong barrage, another Australian 
brigade pierced the pctimctei on its southern free. The two other 
brigades of the division enteicd the bridgehead thus formed, 
swinging ofi to left and light By nightfall one-third of the 
defended area was in our iiands, and early next monriirg all 
resistance ceased The prisoners amounted to nearly 30,000, 
with 236 guns The Desert Army had in six weeks advanced 
over two hundred miles of waterless and fioodless space, had 
taken by assault two strongly fortified seaports with permanent 
air and marme defences, and captuied 113,000 pusoners and 
over 700 guns The great Italian army which had invaded 
and hoped to conquer Egypt scarcely cxistod as a military force, 
and only the impeuous difficulties of distance and supplies delayed 
an mdcfuiite British advance to the west 
Throughout these operations vigorous support was provided 
by the Fleet. Baidia and Tobiuk were in rum heavily bombarded 
from the sea, and the Fleet An Ann played its part in the battle 
on land Above all, the Navy sustained the Army in Us advance 
by handling about 3,000 tons of supplies a day for the 
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forward troops, besides maintaining an invaluable ferry service 
for persoimel tlirougli the captured ports. Our victorious army 
was also greatly indebted for their success to the mastery which 
the Royal Air Force gained over the Regia Aeronautica. Al- 
though in inferior numbei s, the aggressiveness of our pilots soon 
established a complete moral ascendancy tliat gave them the free- 
dom of the air. Our attacks on enemy anficlds reaped a rich 
reward, and huiidieds of their aircraft were later found wrecked 
and abandoned 

ir "k "k -k -k 

It IS always mtciesting to sec the reactions of the othci side. 
The reader is already acquainted with Count Ciano, and should 
not be too haid on weak people who follow easily into wrong 
courses the temptations of affluence and office. Those who have 
successfully resisted all such temptations should form the tubunal. 
When Ciano faced the filing squad he paid Ins debts to the full. 
Villains aic made of a different texture. We must not however 
imagine that it is better to be a rare villain than a Ciano or one of 
the multitudinous potential Cianos 

Wc have the Ciano diaries, jotted down each day* The 
diary: — ^December 8; Nothing new. Deccmbci 9: Intrigues 
against Badogho. Deccmbci 10 “News of the attack on Sidi 
Barrani comes like a thunderbolt At first it doesn't seem serious, 
but subsequent telegrams flora Graziam confirm that wc have 
had a licking.” Ciano saw his fathcr-in-law twice on this day and 
found lum very calm. “He comments on the event with im- 
personal objectivity . being nioic preoccupied with Giaziaui’s 
prestige ” On the iith it was known 111 the iiinei ciiclc at Rome 
that four Italian divisions must be considcicd destroyed, and, 
even worse, Giaziam dwelt upon the daiing and design of the 
enemy rathei than upon any countci -measures of his own. 
Mussolini maintained his composite “He maintains that the 
many painful days thiough which we arc living must be inevit- 
able m the changing fortunes of every war.” If the Butish stopped 
at the frontier nothing serious would have happened If, on the 
contrary, they reach Tobiuk, “he thinks tlic situation would vcige 
on the tragic”. In the evening the Ducc learned that five divisions 
had been ‘pulvcnscd” m two days. Evidently thcie was some- 
thing wiong with tins .aimy' 

*CI(iiw's Dliirtes, iy3y-.n, cclruil by Miliolm Mtif;|5aRl|j;i,, pp 313 17 
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On December 12 a “catastrophic telegram” came from 
Graziam. He contemplated retirmg as far as Tripoli, “in order 
to keep the flag flying on that fortress at least”. He was mdignant 
that he should have been forced into so hazardous an advance 
upon Egypt by Rommel’s undue influence on Mussohm. He 
complained that he had been forced mto a struggle between “a 
flea and an elephant”. Apparently the flea had devoured a large 
portion of the elephant. On the 15th Ciano was lumself by no 
means sure that the Enghsh would be content to stop at the 
frontier, and records his opimon in that sense. Graziam, m default 
of mihtary deeds, served up to his master bitter recrimmations. 
Mussohni remarked, perhaps with some justice. “Here is another 
man with whom I cannot get angry, because I despise lum.” He 
still hoped that the British advance would be stopped at least at 
Derna. 

I had kept the House daily mformed of our progress m the 
desert, and on December 19 I made a long statement on the 
general war position I described the improvement of our home 
defence and urged increasing vigilance We must expect a con- 
tinuance of the air attacks, and the oiganisation of shelters, the 
improvement of salutation, and the endeavour to mitigate the 
extremely bad conditions under which people had to get then 
night’s rest was the first task of the Government at home. “The 
Air Raid Precautions, the Home Office, and the Ministry of 
Health are just as much in tlic front hne as are the armoured 
columns which are chasing the Itahans about the Libyan desert.” 
I also thought it necessary to utter a warmng about the sinkings 
m the Atlantic “They still contmue at a very disquietmg level, 
not so bad as m the critical period of 1917, but still we must 
recognise the recrudescence of the danger, which a year ago we 
seemed to have mastered We shall steadily mcrcase, from now 
on, our resources m flotillas and other methods of defence, but 
we must regard the keeping open of this channel to the world against 
stthmarmes and the long-distance airciaft which are now attacking a\ 
the first of all of out military tasks.” 

***** 

I tliought It the moment to address the Itahan people by the 
broadcast, and on the night of December 23 I reminded them of 
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die long friendship between Britain and Italy. Now we were at 
war. ‘ . . Our armies are tearing and will tear your African 
Empire to shreds and tatteis. . . . How has all this come about, 
and what is it all for^” 


Italians, I will tell you the truth It is all because of one man. One 
man and one man alone has ranged die Italian people in deadly struggle 
against the British Empire, and has deprived Italy of the sympathy and 
intimacy of the United States of America That he is a gieat man I do 
not deny, but that after eighteen years of unbridled power he has led 
your country to the horrid verge of rum can be denied by none. It is 
one man who, against the Crown and Royal Family of Italy, against 
the Pope and all the authority of the Vatican and of the Roman 
Catholic Church, against the wishes of the Italian people, who had no 
lust for tins war, has ariaycd the tiustees and mheiitors of ancient Rome 
upon the side of the feiocious pagan barbarians 

I read out the message I had sent to Mussolim on becoming 
Prime Minister and his reply of May i8, 1940, and I continued: 

Where is it diat the Duce has led liis trusting people after eighteen 
years of dictatorial power? What hard choice is open to them now’ 
It IS to stand up to the battery of the whole British Empire on sea, in 
the air, and in Africa, and the vigorous counter-attack of the Greek 
nation; or, on the other hand, to call in Attila over the Brenner Pass 
with his hordes of ravenous soldiery and Ins gangs of Gestapo police- 
men to occupy, hold down, and protect the Italian people, for whom 
he and his Nazi followers cherish the most bitter and outspoken con- 
tempt tliat is on record between races 

There is where one man and one man only has led you; and there 
I leave this unfolding story until the day comes — as come it will — when 
the Italian nation will once more take a hand in shaping its own 
fortunes. 


It is curious that on this same day Mussolini, speaking of the 
morale of the Italian Army, remarked to Ciano,* “I must never- 
theless recognise that the Italians of 1914 were better than these. 
It is not flattering for the regime, but that’s how it is.” And the 
next day, looking out of the wmdow: ‘‘This snow and cold are 
very good. In tins way our good-for-notlnng Itahans, this 
mediocre race, will be improved. ’ Such were the bitter and un- 
grateful reflections which the failure of the Italian Army in 
Libya and Albania had wrung from the heart of this dark figure 

* Cinno’s Diaries, p jai. 
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after SIX months of aggressive war on what he had thought was 
the decadent British Empire. 

★ * * + ★ 

This was a time when events were so fluid that every possible 
stroke had to be studied befoiehand, and thus the widest choice of 
action lay open to us. Our victory m Libya had already stimu- 
lated the revolt against Italy in Abyssmia. I was most anxious that 
the Emperor, Haile Selassie, should re-enter his country as he 
desired to do. The Foreign Office thought tins step premature. I 
deferred to the judgment of the new Secretary of State, but the 
delay was short, and the Emperor, eagei to run all risks, was 
soon back on his native soil. 

{Action tins Day) 

Pi line Minister to Foreign Secretary and General Ismay, 
for C O S Committee 30 xii 4.0 

It would seem that every effoit should be made to meet the Emperor 
of Ethiopia’s wishes We have already, I understand, stopped our 
officers from entering the Galla country It seems a pity to employ 
battalions of Etluopian deserters, who might inflame the revolt, on 
mere load-making Wc have sixty-four thousand troops m Kenya, 
wheie complete passivity reigns, so they surely could spare these road- 
makers On the fust point, I am strongly in favoui of Haile Selassie 
entering Abyssinia Whatevei diffciences there may be between the 
various Abyssinian tribes, there can be no doubt that the return of the 
Empcior will be taken as a proof that the revolt has greatly increased, 
and will be linked up with the rumouis of our victory in Libya 
I should be glad if a favouiable answer could be drafted for me to 
send to the Empeioi 

Piiiite Minister to Foreign Secretary 31 xii 40 

One would think the Emperor would be the best judge of when to 
risk his hfe for his throne In your minute you speak of our being 
“stampeded into premature and possibly catastrophic action”. I do not 
wish at all to be “stampeded”, but I should like to know some of tlie 
icasons why nothing is to be done for some months yet by the Em- 
peror I should have hoped the telegiani to him could have been more 
foithcoining, and the one to Sir Miles Lainpson lathei more positive 
These aie however only matters of emphasis, and if with your know- 
ledge you aie apprehensive of givuig more clear guidance I do not 
press for altciaiion of the telegrams 

The question of what pledges we give to Hade Selassie about his 
lestoration, and what arc our ideas about the Italian position in East 
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Africa, assuuiuig that out operations piospei, as they may, is one which 
1 was glad to hear from you tlus nioiniug is icccivmg Foreign Office 
attention 

★ ★ ★ * ■Ar 

Fmally, I was most anxious to give Vichy its chance to profit 
by the favourable tuiii of events Thcic is no looin in war for 
pique, spite, oi rancour. The main objective must dominate all 
secondaiy causes of vexation. For some weeks past the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee and the Gcncial Staff of the War Office had been 
piepariiig an Expcditionaiy Foicc of six divisions, and making 
plans, if the Fiench attitude should become favourable, to land in 
Morocco We had the advantage of M Dupuy, the Canadian 
icprcsentativc at Vichy, as a channel of communication with 
Marshal Petain It was ncccssaiy to keep the United States iii- 
foimed; for I already sensed the President’s interest in Tangier, 
Casablanca, and indeed m the whole Atlantic seaboard of Africa, 
the Geiman occupation of which by U-boat bases was held by 
the Ameiican mihtaiy authoiities to endanger the security of the 
United States. Accordingly, with the full approval of the Chiefs 
of Staff and the War Cabinet, the following message was sent by 
the hand of M. Dupuy to Vichy and notified by the Foreign 
Office to our Charge d’ Affaires ui Washington. 

Prime Mwistcr to Maniml Pdtniii 3 1 xn.40 

If at any time in the ncai futuic the French Govcinment decide to 
cross to North Africa 01 icsuine the wai ihcic against Italy and 
Gcnnairy, we should be willing to send a strong and well-equipped 
Expeditionary Foicc of up to six divisions to aid the defence of 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis These divisions could sail as fast as 
shipping and landing facilities were available We now have a large, 
well-equipped army 111 England, and have considerable spare forces 
already well trained and rapidly improving, apait from what aic 
needed to repel invasion. The situation in the Middle East is also 
becoming good 

a The British Air Force has now begun its expansion, and would 
also be able to give important assistance 

3 The command of the Mcditciianean would be assuied by the 
reumon of the Biitish and Ficnch Fleets and by our joint use of 
Moroccan and North African bases 

4 We are willing to entci into Staff talks of the most secret cliaracter 
with any military iepte.sentativcs noniinated by you 

5 On the other haiul, dchiy IS dangcious At iuiy time tlio Geiinans 
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may, by force or favour, come down through Spam, render unusable 
the anchorage at Gibraltar, take effective charge of the batteries on both 
bides of the Straits, and also establish their air forces m the aerodromes 
It IS their habit to strike swiftly, and if they establish themselves on the 
Moroccan coast the door would be shut on all projects The situation 
may deteriorate any day and prospects be ruined unless we are pre- 
pared to plan together and act boldly It is most important that the 
French Government should reahse that we are able and willing to give 
powerful and growing aid But tins may presently pass beyond our 
power 

A similar message was sent by another hand to General Wey- 
gand, now Comniander-in-Chief at Algiers. No answer of any 
kind was retuined from either quarter. 

★ ★ * ★ ★ 

At tins stage we may review the numerous tasks and projects 
for winch plans and m most cases preparations had been made, 
and approval in principle obtamed. The first was of course the 
defence of the Island agamst mvasion. We had now armed and 
equipped, though not in all cases at the highest standard of 
modern equipment, nearly thirty high-class mobile divisions, a 
large propoicion of whom were Regulais, and all of whose men 
had been under incense training foi fifteen months Of these we 
consideied that, apart from the coastal troops, fifteen would be 
sufficient to deal with oveisea mvasion The Home Guard, now 
more than a million men, had rifles and some cartridges m their 
hands, apart from oui reserve. We therefore had twelve or fifteen 
divisions available for offensive action overseas as need and 
oppoitnmty arose The reinforcement of the Middle East, and 
especially of the Army of the Nile, fiom Austiaha and New 
Zealand and fiom India had already been provided for by slup- 
ping and by other arrangements As the Mediterranean was still 
closed, veiy long voyages and many weeks were required for all 
these convoys and then cscoits 

Secondly, in case Vichy or the Fiench in Noith A&ica should 
rally to the common cause, we had prepaicd an Expeditionary 
Foice of six divisions, with an an component, for an unopposed 
and assisted landing m Moroccan Atlantic ports, principally Casa- 
blanca Whcthei we could move this good army to French 
Morocco or to Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, more rapidly than the 
Germans could come m equal numbers and equipment through 
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Spam depended upon the degiec of Spanish resistance. We could 
however, if mvitcd, and if we liked it, land at Cadiz to support 
the Spaniards. 

Thirdly, in case the Spanish Government yielded to German 
pressure and became Hitler’s ally or co-belligerent, thus making 
the harbour at Gibraltar unusable, we held ready a strong 
brigade with four suitable fast transports to seize or occupy some 
of the Atlantic islands Alternatively, if the Poituguesc Govern- 
ment agreed that we might for this purpose invoke the Aiiglo- 
Portugucse Alliance of 1373, “Friends to fuends, and foes to 
foes’’, we might set up with all speed a base in the Cape Veide 
Islands. Tins operation, called “Shiapnel”, would secure us the 
necessary air and refuelling bases to maintain naval control of the 
critical stretch of the route round the Cape 
Fourthly, a Ficnch de Gaullist brigade from England, with 
West African reinforcements, was to be sent round the Cape to 
Egypt in order to effect the capture of Jibouti in case conditions 
there became favourable (Operation “Marie”) * 

Preparations were also being made to leinforce Malta, pai- 
ticularly in air-power (Operation “Winch”), with the object of 
regaimng control of die passage between Sicily and Tunis. As an 
important element in this policy plans had been made for the 
capture by a brigade of commandos, of which Sir Roger Keyes 
wished to take personal command, of the rocky islet of Pan- 
telleria (Operation “Workshop”). Every effort was ordcicd to 
be made to develop a strong naval and air base in Crete at Suda 
Bay, pending the movement thither of any reinforcements for 
Its garrison wliich a change in the Greek situation might require 

* Prime Minister to General Ismay,fir C O.S. Committee i xii 40 

General dc Gaulle told me that he had in mmd an altcmiit to recover Jibouti — herein- 
after to be called “Mane” m all papers and telegrams connected with the operation 
He would send three French battalions fiom Equatorial Afric.i to Egypt, where Gcncr.il 
Le Gentilhorame would meet them These battalions would bo for tbo defence of Egypt, 
or possibly ostensibly as a symbolic contribution to the defence of Greece There would 
be no secret about tins On the contrary, proniiiience would be given to tlieir ariiva! 
However, when the moment was opportune these battalions would go to Jibouti, being 
carried and escorted thither by the British Navy No further assistance would be asked 
from the British General de Gaulle believes, and certainly the att.icbcd paper favours the 
idea, that Le Geutilhonime could make himself master of the place, bring over the garrison 
and rally It, and immediately engage the halians This would be a very agreeable develop- 
ment, and IS much the best thing de Gaulle could do at the present tune ft should be 
studied attentively, and in conjiiiictioii witli him Tlic impoitime o( secrecy, and of 
never intntioiiing the name of the place, should be inciikatid on .ill, remembering Dakar 
I suppose It would take at least two muiitlis for the Fieiich battalions to arrive in Egypt 
Kindly let me have a full report 
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We weie developing airfields in Greece both to aid the Greek 
Army and to strike at Italy, oi if iiecessaiy at the Roumanian 
oilfields Similarly, the active development of airfields in Tur- 
key and technical assistance to the Tuiks was in piogicss 

Finally the levolt m Abyssima was being fanned by every 
means, and respectable forces were based on Khaitouin to strike 
in the neighbourhood of Kassala against the menace of the large 
Italian army in Abyssuua. A movement was planned for a joint 
nnhtary and naval advance fioin Kenya up the East African coast 
towards the Red Sea to capture the Italian fortified seaports of 
Assab and Massawa, with a view to the conquest of the Itahan 
colony of Eritrea 

Thus I was able to lay before the War Cabinet a wide choice 
of carefuUy-considcied and detailed enterprises winch could at 
very shoit notice be launched against the enemy, and certainly 
from among them we could find the means foi an active and 
unceasing overseas offensive warfare, albeit on a secondary scale, 
with which to iclievc and adotn our conduct of the war during 
the early part of 1941, throughout which the building up of oui 
mam war-strength in men and mumtions, in aircraft, tanks, and 
artillery, would be continuously and immensely expanded. 

★ * * * * 


As the end of the year approached both its lights and its 
shadows stood out harsldy on the picture. We were ahve. We 
had beaten the German Air Force There had been no invasion 
of the Island The Army at home was now very powerful Lon- 
don had stood tiiumphant tlirough all her ordeals Eveiytlung 
connected with our air mastety over our own Island was improv- 
ing fast The smear of Communists who obeyed their Moscow 
ordeis gibbered about a Capitalist-Imperialist War But the 
factories hummed and the wliole British nation toiled night and 
day, uplifted by a surge of relief and pride Victory sparkled in 
the Libyan desert, and across the Atlantic the Great Repubhc 
drew ever nearer to her duty and our aid 

At this time I received a very kmd letter from the King. 


Sandringham 
January 2, 1941 


My dear Prime Minister, 

I must send you my best wishes for a happier New Year, and may 
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wc see tlie eud of dus conflict m sight during the coming year. I am 
ahrcady feeling better for my sojourn liere, it is doing me good, and the 
change of scene and outdoor exercise is acting as a good tome. But I 
feel that it is wrong for me to be away from my place of duty, when 
everybody else is carrying on However, I must look upon it as 
medicme and hope to come back refreshed in mind and body, for 
renewed efforts against the enemy 

I do hope and trust you were able to have a little relaxation at 
Christmas with all your arduous woik. I have so much admired all 
you have done during the last seven months as my Prime Minister, and 
I have so enjoyed our talks together during our weekly luncheons 
I hope they will continue on iny return, as I do look forward to them 
so much. 

I hope to pay a visit to Sheffield* next Monday. I can do it from 
here in the day. 

With renewed good wishes, 

I remain. 

Yours very smeerely, 

GEOR.GE R.I. 

1 expressed my gratitude, which was heartfelt. 

January 5, 19.11 
Sir, 

I am honoured by Your Majesty’s most gracious letter The kindness 
with which Your Majesty and the Queen have tieatcd me since I 
became First Lord and still more since I became Prime Minister has 
been a continuous source of strength and encouragement dining the 
vicissitudes of this fierce struggle for life I have already served Your 
Majesty’s father and grandfather for a good many ycais as a Munster 
of the Crown, and my father and grandfather served Queen Victoria, 
but Your Majesty's treatmctil of me has been intimate and gcncious 
to a degree that I had never deemed possible. 

Indeed, Sir, we have passed tlirougfi days and weeks as trying and as 
monientous as any in the history of the English Mouaichy, and even 
now there stretches before us a long, foibidding road I h.avc been 
gieatly cheered by our weekly luncheons in pool old bomb-battcicd 
Buckingham Palace, and to feel that in Youi Majesty and the Queen 
theie flames the spirit that will never be d.aunted by peril, nor weaued 
by unrelentuig toil. This war has drawn the Throne and tlie people 
more closely togetlicr than was ever before recorded, and Youi 
Majesties are more beloved by all classes and conditions than any of the 
princes of the past I am indeed pioud that it should have fallen to my 

* Slicllield hail been very heavily hcmibcil 
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lot and duty to stand at Your Majesty’s side as First Minister in such a 
climax of the British story, and it is not without good and sure hope 
and confidence in the future that I sign myself, “on Bardia day”, when 
the gallant Australians are gathering another twenty thousand Itahan 
prisoners, 

Your Majesty’s faithful and devoted 
servant and subject, 

Winston S. Churchu-l 

* ★ ★ * * 

We may, I am sure, rate this tremendous year as the most 
splendid, as it was the most deadly, year m our long Enghsh 
and British story. It was a great, quaindy-orgamsed England 
that had destroyed the Spanish Armada. A strong flame or con- 
viction and resolve carried us through the twenty-five years’ 
conflict winch Wilham III and Marlborough waged against 
Louis XIV. There was a famous period with Chatham. There 
was the long struggle against Napoleon, in which our survival 
was secured through the domination of the seas by the British 
Navy under the classic leadership of Nelson and Ins associates. A 
million Britons died in the first World War. But nothing sur- 
passes 1940. By the end of that year this small and ancient Island, 
with its devoted Commonwealth, Dominions, and attachments 
under every sky, had proved itself capable of bearing the whole 
impact and weight of world destiny. We had not flinched or 
wavered. We had not failed. The soul of the British people and 
race had proved mvmcible. The citadel of the Commonwealth 
and Empire could not be stormed Alone, but upborne by every 
generous heart-beat of mankind, we had defied the tyrant m the 
height of his triumph. 

All our latent strength was now ahve. The air terror had been 
measured The Island was intangible, mviolate. Henceforward 
we too would have weapons with which to fight. Hencefor- 
ward we too would be a highly organised war machine. We 
had shown the world that we could hold our own. There were 
two sides to the question of Hitler’s world domination. Britain, 
whom so many had counted out, was still m the rmg, far stronger 
than she had ever been, and gathering strength with every day. 
Time had once again come over to our side. And not only to 
our national side. The United States was arming fast and drawing 
ever nearer to the conflict, Soviet Russia, who with callous nus- 
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calculation had adjudged us worthless at the outbreak of tlic war, 
and had bought from Germany fleeting unmamty and a sli.iie of 
the booty, had also become nnicli stiongcr and had seemed 
advanced positions foi her own defence Japan seemed for the 
moment to be ovetawed by the evident ptospcct of a prolonged 
world war, and, anxiously watching Russia and the United 
States, meditated profoundly what it would be wise and piofi table 
to do. 

And now this Biitam, and its far-spread association of states and 
dependencies, which had seemed on the vcigc of rum, whose very 
heart was about to be pierced, had been foi fifteen months con- 
centrated upon the war problem, training its men and devoting 
all Its infimtely-vaiied vitalities to the struggle With a gasp of 
astonishment and ichcf the smallci neutrals and the sub)ugatcd 
states saw that the stars still shone in the sky. Hope, and within it 
passion, burned anew in the hearts of hundicds of millions of 
men The good cause would triumph Right would not be 
trampled down. The flag of Freedom, which in this fateful hour 
was the Union Jack, would still fly in all the winds that blew 

But I and my faithful colleagues who brooded with accurate 
information at the summit of the scene had no lack of cares The 
shadow of the U-boat blockade aheady cast its chill upon us. All 
our plans depended upon the defeat of this menace. The Battle 
of France was lost The Battle of Biitain was won. The Battle 
of the Atlantic had now to be fought. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S PERSONAL MINUTES 
AND TELEGRAMS 

MAY— DECEMBER 1940 

MAY 

Piime Minister to Genet al Isiuay, for those concerned 18 v.40 

The proximity fuze and the nccessaiy rocket projectors have hitherto 
been treated as impoitant protection foi ships, but even larger numbers 
will be needed, even some pcihaps more urgently, for the protection 
of aircraft factories and otlicr exceptionally important points What is 
being done about this^ Let proposals be made to-mon ow for setting 
up the necessary manufacture Are any modifications m the design of 
the projectors iicccssarj^ The Diiector of Naval Ordnance can go 
on with the ship side of the business, but be careful no hold-up takes 
place in the supply for the vulnerable points ashoic Rcpoit to- 
moiiow' night what organisation or measures arc required to procure 
this production 

Prime Minister to Secretory of Stale for the Colonies 23 v 40 

I am 111 full agreement with the answer you propose to Wedg- 
wood's* Questions, and I do not want Jewisli forces raised to serve 
outside Palestine The main and almost the sole aim m Palestine at the 
present time is to liberate the eleven battalions of excellent Regular 
tioops who arc now tethered thcic For this puiposc the Jews should 
be armed m their own defence, and properly organised as speedily as 
possible We can always prevent them from attacking the Arabs by 
our sea-power, which cuts them off from the outer world, and by 
other friendly influences On the other hand, we camiot leave them 
unarmed when our troops leave, as leave they must at a very early date. 

Prime Munster to Minister of Amrajt Prodnetwn 24 v,40 

I should be much obliged if you would have a talk with Lindemann, 
so as to get at some agreed figures upon aircraft outputs, both recent 
and prospective I have for a long time been convinced that the Air 
Mimstry do not make enough of the dchvencs with which they arc 

* Hon Josiah Wedgwood, M 1’ 
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supplied, and Lindcnuiin is obtaining foi me returns of all aircraft m 
their liands, so that one can see what use is made of them. 

It IS of the higlicst importance that all ancraft in storage and reserve 
should not only be made available for set vice, but that these should be 
organised in squadrons with their pilots. Now that the war is coming 
so close, the object must be to pieparc the laigcst numbci of aircraft, 
even, as you said, tiaining and civil airtialt, to caity bombs to enemy 
aerodromes on the Dutch, Belgian, and Frtucli coasts I must get a full 
view of the figures, both of delivery and cinployment, and this can be 
kept up to date weekly. 

Prime Minister to Piofcssor Liiidemamt 24V.40 

Let me have on one sheet of p.apci a statement about the tanks. 
How many have we got with the Army? How many of each kind 
arc being made each month? How many are there witli the manu- 
facturers? What are the foiccasts? What arc the plans for heavier 
tanks’ 

Note — The picscnt foim of warfare, and the pioof that tanks can 
oveiiuu fortifications, will affect the plans for the “Cultivator”, and it 
seems vciy likely that only a leduced number will be rec]uiicd 

Pi line Minister to Sir lidword Brid^tics 24,v.4o 

I am sine there arc fai too many Committees of one kind and 
anotlici which Mmistcis have to attend, .vnd winch do not yield a 
sufficient icsult. These should he leduccd hy siippiession or amalgama- 
tion Secondly, an effort should be made to icduee the returns with 
which die Cabinet is oppiessed to a smallei compass and smaller num- 
ber. Pray let proposals be made by the Cabinet Office staff for effect- 
ing these simplifications 

Piinie Minister to Sccictnry oj State foi An 27 v.40 

Iiiyoui communique to-day you distinguish in scvcial eases between 
enemy aircraft “put out of actum” 01 “dcstioycd” Is tbtic any leal 
difference between the two, or is it .simply to avoid tautology? If so. 
this IS not m accordance with the best aulliorilies on Eiiglisli Sense 
should not be sacrificed to sound. 

Will you also report to-day whether you would like the weather 
to be clear or cloudy for the operations on the Belgian coast 

Ptime Minister to Gcncial Iiiiiay and C IG S. 29 v 40 

The change winch has come ovci the wai affects decisively the 
usefulness of “Cultivator No 6”. It may play its paic in various 
operations, defensive and offensive, but u can no longei be considered 
the only method of Incaking a fouified hue I suggest that the Ministci 
of Supply should to-day be instiuctcd to reduce the scheme by onc- 
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half. Probably in a few days it will be to one-quartcr. The spare avail- 
able capacity could be turned over to tanks If the Germans can make 
tanks in nine months, surely we can do so. Let me have your general 
proposals for the priority construction of an additional thousand tanks 
capable of engaging the improved enemy pattern hkely to be working 
m 1941. 

There should also be formed, if it does not already exist, an Anti-tank 
Committee to study and devise all methods of attacking the latest 
German tanks Pray let me have suggested list of names. 


JUNE 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 3.VI 40 

Has anything been done about shipping twenty thousand internees 
to Newfoundland or St Helena? Is this one of the matters that the 
Lord President has in hand? If so would you please ask him about it. 

I should hke to get them on the high seas as soon as possible, but I 
suppose considerable arrangements have to he made at the other end 
Is It all going forward? 

Prime Munster to Secretary of State for Air 3 Vi 40 

The Cabinet were distressed to hear fioin you that you were now 
ruiuung short of pilots for fighters, and that they had now become the 
hmiting factor 

Tins IS the fust time that this particular admission of failure has been 
made by the Air Ministry. We know that immense masses of aircraft 
are devoted to the making of pilots, far beyond the proportion adopted 
by the Germans. We licaid some months ago of many thousands of 
pilots for whom the Air Ministry declared they had no machines, 
and who consequently had to be “rc-mustcred” as many as seven 
thousand were mentioned, all of whom had done many more hours 
of flying than those done by Geimaii pilots now fiequcntly captured. 
How then theiefoic is this new shortage to be explained? 

Lord Beaverbrook has made a surprising improvement in the supply 
and repaii of aeroplanes, and in dealing up the muddle and scandal of 
the aircraft production branch I greatly hope that you will be able to 
do as much on the personnel side, for it will indeed be lamentable if we 
have machines standing idle for want of pilots to fly them 

Prime Minuter to Professor Lmdemann 3 vi4o 

You aie not piesentmg me as I should like every few days, or every 
week, with a short, clear statement of the falling off or improvement 
111 mimitions production I am not able to form a clear view unless 
you do this 
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Prime Minim lo Professor Lindeimmi 3 vi 40 

Sec attached paper [PioducHoii Prograinnies; Memorandum by 
Cluefs of Staff], which seems to contain a lot of loose thinking Evi- 
dently we must “pull forward" everything that can be made effective 
111 the next five months, and accept the consequent retardation of later 
production, but theie is no reason whatevei to altci, so far as I can 
see, the existing approved schemes for a three years’ war. Indeed, tliey 
will be more necessary than ever if France drops out. 

Play let me have your views. 

Prime Mimster to Professor Litukmann 7.V1.40 

(Secret ) 

I am much giievcd to heat of the further delay m the pioximity 
fuze 

Considering the enormous importance of this, and the directions I 
have given that all possible picssure should be put behind it, it would 
surely have been light to have two or thiee firms simultaneously 
making the experimental pattern, so that if one failed tlic other could 
go on 

Please rcpoit to me what has been done 

You have not given me yet either a full statement of the production 
which IS already ordered in rockets for the pioximity nizc and m 
rockets for the ordinary fuze before we get the P F 

It is of the utmost mipoitaiice that you should go forward with 
the stabilising bomb-sight, as we must knock out ihcir aircraft factories 
at the same rate that they affect ouis. If you will gather together (<i) all 
the people interested 111 the P F. and [b) all those interested in the 
stabilised bomb-sight I will next week receive tlicir reports and urge 
them on 

Prime Minister to Minister of Ancraft Production ii vi.40 

It was decided on Dccembci 2Z at a conference on bomb-sight 
design that urgent action should be taken to convcit 2,600 A.B s, 
Mark II, into stabilised lugh-altitudc bomb-sights, ovei 90 pei cent, 
of the drawings then being completed. Please let me know exactly 
what followed How is it that only one bomb-sight was converted? 
I should be very glad if you would look at the files and ascertain 
who was responsible foi stifling action 

Prime Mimster to Secretary of State for Air and CAS. ir.vr 40 

This report* is most inteiesting, and I sliall be glad if you will 
arrange to use the squadron you mentioned yesterday for the purpose 
of infecting the reaches mentioned, where the traffic is reported to be 

* On the “Royal Marine" Operation See Vol I 
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SO heavy. We do not need to ask the French permission for this, but 
only for the continuous streanung of the naval fluvials Tins I am 
doing. Meanwhile you should act as soon as you can on the lower 
reaches. Kindly leport what you will do 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for the Colonies id vi 40 

Have you considered the advisability of raising a West Indies 
j Regiment? It might have thice battahons, strongly officered by British 
I officers, and be icpiesentativc of most of the islands, to be available 
I for Imperial service, to give an outlet for the loyalty of the natives, 

1 and bring money into these poor islands 

At present wc are slioit of weapons, but these will come along 

Prime Minister to First Lord of the Admiralty 17 vi 40 

I am content with youi proposed disposition of the heavy ships in 
the West, namely. Repulse and Renown to maintain the blockade at 
Scapa, Rodney, Nelson, and Valiant at Rosyth to cover the Island, 
Hood and Atk Royal to join Resolution at Gibraltar, to watch over the 
fate of the French Fleet 

It IS of the utmost importance that the fleet at Alexandria should 
leniain to cover Egypt from ati Italian invasion, winch would other- 
wise destroy prematurely all our position in the East This fleet is well 
placed to sustain our inteiests in Tuikey, to guaid Egypt and the 
Canal, and can, if the situation changes, either fight its way westward 
or go through the Canal to guard the Empire or come romid the Cape 
on to our trade routes 

The position of the Eastern fleet must be constantly watched, and 
can be reviewed when we biow what happens to the French Fleet and 
whethci Spain declares war or not 

Even if Spain declares war it does not follow that we should quit 
the Eastern Mcditcriancan If we have to quit Gibraltar we must 
immediately take the Canaries, which will serve as a very good base 
to control the western entrance to the Mediterranean. 

Prune Minister to Munster of Home Seaiiity 20.vi,40 

I understand tliat it was settled last Satuiday that your department 
was to take on tlie executive control of smoke as a means of Indmg 
factories and similai industrial targets I should be glad to know whom 
you have put in chaigc of this work, which I regard as of the highest 
importance, and what progress he has made. 

Prune Minister to Admiralty 23.111,40 

I do not think it would be a good thing to keep Hood and Ark Royal 
lolling about in Gibraltai harboui, where they might be bombed at 
any time lioin the slioie, 
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Surely when they have fuelled they should go to sea, and come back 
only unexpectedly and for short visits. 

What IS being done? 

Prime Minister lo General Ismay 24 vi.40 

Has any news been leccivccl of the Geiinan prisoner pilots in France, 
whose return to this country was solemnly promised by Monsieur 
Rcynaud’ 

Prune Minister to Sccrelaiy of Stale foi Forci}>n Aljah:, 24.V1 40 

It does not seem to be nccessaiy to address the Ficsidcnt again upon 
the subject of destroyers to-day 01 to-moriow Evidently lie will be 
influenced by what liappens to die Ficndi Meet, about which I am 
hopeful I am doubtful about opening Stall' talks at tlie present time 
I dunk they would turn almost entirely from the Aineiican side upon 
the transfei of the Biitish Fleet to transatlantic bases Any discussion 
of this IS bound to weaken confidence lierc at tiie inoiiiciit when all 
must brace themselves foi the supicme struggle I will send the 
President another personal iclegraiu about desiroycis and flying-boats 
a little later 011 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State jor the Colonics 25 vi 40 

The CLUcl penalties imposed by your prcdcccssoi upon the Jews 111 
Palcstmc for arming have made it nccessaiy to tic iiji needless foiccs 
for their protection. Pray let me know exactly wliat weapons and 
organisation the Jews have for self-defence 

Prime Minister lo Minister of Supply 25.v1.40 

Thank you for yoiu letter of June 22 about increasing the import 
of steel from the United States I understand that owing to the 
transfer of the French contracts to us our volume of purchases for the 
coming month has more than doubled and that wc aic now buying 
at the rate of about six hundred tliousaiid tons a mouth This is 
satisfactory, and wc should ccitainly get as much from the United 
States as we can while wc can. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Foictpn Afairs 26 vi 40 

I am sure we shall gam nothing by offering lo “discuss” Gibraltar 
at the end of the war, Spaniards will know that, if wc wm, discussions 
would not be funtful, and if we lose they would not be necessary. 
I do not believe mere verbiage of this kind will aft'ccc the Spanish 
decision 

Prime Minister lo General hmay a8 vi 40 

Although our policy about the Ficntli Navy is clear, I should like 
to liave an appreciation by die Admiralty of tiic consequences wlucli 
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are likely to follow — ^namely, a hostile attitude by France, and the 
seizure by Germany and Italy of any part of the French Navy winch 
we cannot secure I should like to have tins on Sunday next 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 28 vi 40 

This is a very unsatisfactory figure [of civilian labour*] When I 
mentioned fifty-seven thousand the other day in the Cabinet I was 
assured that they represented a very small part of what were actually 
employed and that a hundred thousand was nearer the mark, and 
that many more were coming in befoie the end of the week Now, 
instead, we have a figure of only forty thousand. Pray let me have a 
full explanation of this 

It is very wrong that fighting troops should be kept from their 
training because of the neglect to employ civilian laboiu. 

The question must be brought up at the Cabinet on Monday 

Prune Minister to Home Secretary 28 vi 40 

Let me see a hst of prominent persons you have arrested. 

Prime Ministei to Professor Lindemaim 29 vr 40 

If we could have large supplies of multiple projectois and rockets 
directed by Radar iriespective of cloud 01 daikness, and also could 
have the proximity fuze woiking effectively by day and to a Icssci 
extent in moonlight or staihght, the defence against air attack would 
become decisive This combination is theiefore the supreme immediate 
aim We arc not far from it in every respect, yet it seems to baffle us 
Assemble your ideas and facts so that I may give extreme priority and 
impulse to this business. 

Prime Minister to Professor Lindcmann 29 vi,40 

It seems to me that the blockade is largely ruined, in which case the 
sole decisive weapon in our hands would be overwhelming an attack 
upon Germany. 

We should gam great relief in the immediate future from not having 
to maintain an army in France or sending supplies of beef, coal, etc , to 
France Let me brow about tins 

How has the question of beef supplies been affected^ We are freed 
from the obligation to supply the French Army with beef There is 
really no reason why our Army at home should have rations far 
exceeding the heavy munitions workers’ The comphcations about 
frozen meat and fresh meat ought also to be affected by what has 
happened, although I am not sure which way 

* Labour for defence works My former minute, dated 25 vi 40, is recorded in 
Book I, Chapter VUI, page 151. 
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JULY 

Pritiie Minister to Geueral Ismay 2 vii,4o 

If It be true that a few hundied German troops have been landed 
oujerscy or Guernbey by troop-carriers, plans should be studied to land 
secretly by night on the islands and kill 01 capture the invaders. This is 
exactly one ot the exploits for which the Coniinandos would be suited. 
There ought to be no difficulty 111 getting all the necessary infoiniation 
from the inhabitants and from those evacuated The only possible 
iciiifoicemcnts which could reach the enemy during the fighting would 
be by aircraft-cairiets, and heic would be a good oppoi trinity for tlie 
Air Force fighting machines Piay let me have a plan. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 3.vn 40 

I could not reconcile myself to leaving a large number of influential 
Frenchmen who aic the adherents of the Petain Government free to 
run an active and effective propaganda in our Service circles and in 
French circles in this country, against the whole policy of aiding 
Gencial de Gaulle, to which we aie publicly and earnestly committed 
The attempt to set up a French Government m Moiocco and to obtain 
control of the Jean Bart and othci vessels, and to open up a campaign in 
Morocco, with a base on the Atlantic, is, 111 my opinion, vital. It was 
most cordially adopted by the Cabinet in principle, and, apart from 
technical dct.iils, I should fmd very great difficulty in becoming a party 
to its abandonment, and to oiii consequent icicgation to the negative 
defensive, which has so long proved ruinous to oiu intciests 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to V C N.S and A C NS 5 vtr 40 

Could you let me know on one sheet of paper what anaiigcmcnts 
you are making about the Channel convoys now that tlic Gcimaiis arc 
all along the French coast^ The attacks on the convoy yesterday, both 
from the air and by E-boats, were very sctious, and I sbould like to be 
assured this morning that the situation is 111 hand and that tlic Air is 
contributing effectively. 

Prime Minister to First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary 
of State for War, and Secretary of State for Air ^ vn.40 

(Sir E. Bridges to implement) 

It has been repiescnted to me that oui colleagues not in the War 
Cabinet but above the “luie” aie depressed at not knowing moic of 
what IS going forward in the military sphere. It would be advantageous 
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if each of the Scivice Miiiisteis could m rotation have a talk with them, 
answer questions, and explain the general position. If a weekly meeting 
were instituted, this would mean that each Service Mmister would 
meet them every three weeks I trust this would not be too heavy a 
burden upon you Notlnng must ever be said to anybody about future 
operations; these must always be kept in the most naiiow arcles, but 
explanations of the past and expositions of the present offer a wide 
field On the assumption tliat the above is agreeable to you, 1 am givmg 
directions through Sii Edward Budges 

Piiiiie Mtiiistci to Colonel Jacob 6VI140 

Obtain a most caieful rcpoit to-day from the Joint Intelligence Staff 
of any further indication of enemy piepaiations for raid or invasion. 
Let me have tins to-night 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aitcraft Production 8 vii.40 

In the fierce liglit of the present emcigency the fighter is the need, 
and the output of fighters must be the prune consideration till we have 
broken the enemy’s attack But when I look lound to sec how we can 
win the war I sec that thcie is only one sine patli Wc have no Contin- 
ental army which can defeat the Gciman military power The blockade 
is broken and Hitler has Asia and piobably Africa to diaw from 
Should he be repulsed hcie or not try invasion, he will recoil eastward, 
and we have notlnng to stop him But there is one thing that will bring 
luin back and bung him down, and that is an absolutely devastating, 
cxtci minatiiig attack by very heavy bombers from this country upon 
the Nazi homeland Wc must be able to overwhelm them by tins 
means, without which 1 do not sec a way thiough We caiuiot accept 
any lower aim than air mastery. When can it be obtained? 

Piiine Minister to Sccietary of State for Air ii vn 40 

Generally speaking, the losses m the bomber force seem miduly 
heavy, and the Bremen laid, from winch only one out of six ictuincd, 
IS most giicvons At the present time a very heavy price may be paid 
{a) for information by reconnaissance of the conditions ni the German 
ports and German-controlled ports and rivei-mouths, (fc) for the 
bombing of baiges or assemblies of ships thus detected Apart fiom 
this, the long-range bombing of Germany should be conducted with 
a desire to save the machines and personnel as much as possible while 
keeping up a steady attack It is most iinpoitant to build up the 
numbers of the bombei force, winch are vciy low at the present time 

Prime Mmister to Plome Secretary ii vn 40 

You should, I think, prepare a Bill vacating the seat of any Member 
of Parliament who continues during the present war outside the 
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jurisdiction for more than six iiioutlis without the leave of the Secretary 
of State 

Prwie Minister to General Isinay 12 vii 40 

What IS being done to leproducc and install the small circular pill- 
boxes which can be sunk in tlic centre of aerodiomes, and rise by means 
of a compicssed-air bottle to two or three feet elevation, like a small 
turret commanding the aerodrome? I saw these for the first time when 
I visited Langley Aerodrome last week. This appears to afford an 
admiiable means of anti-parachute defence, and it should surely be 
widely adopted. Let me have a plan 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 12.VI1 40 

Now IS the tunc to popularise your adimmstiation with the troops 
by giving to all regiments and umts the little badges and distinctions 
they like so much I saw tlie London Irish with their green and 
peacock-blue hackles We can easily afford the expense of bronze 
badges, the weight of which is insigmficant in metal All regimental 
distinctions should be encouraged The French Army made a great 
speciality of additional unofficial regimental badges, which they 
presented to people. I liked this idea, and I am sure it would amuse the 
troops, who will have to face a long vigil I am delighted at the action 
you have taken about bands, but when are we going to hear them 
playing about the streets? Even quite small parade marches are higldy 
beneficial, especially in towns like Liverpool and Glasgow; in fact, 
wherever there aic troops and leisure for it there should be an attempt 
at imlitary display 

Prime Minister to General hmay,for COS Connnittee la vii 40 

I. The contacts we have had with the Italians encouiagc the 
development of a more aggressive campaign against the Italian home- 
land by bonibaidmcnt both fiom air and sea It also seems most 
desirable that the Fleet should be able to use Malta more freely A plan 
should be prepared to reinfoicc the aii defences of Malta in the strongest 
manner with A A guns of various types and with acioplancs Malta 
was also the place where it was thougnt the aerial mine barrage from 
the “Egg-layer” would be useful Finally, there are the P E fuzes,* 
which will be coiiung along at the end of August, which should give 
very good daylight icsiilts If we could get a stiongci air force there 
we might obtain consideiable immunity fiom annoyance by retaliation 
2 Let a plan for the speediest anti-aircraft icmfoicemcnt of Malta 
be prepared forthwith, and let me have it 111 three days, with estimates 

*This was the photo-electric fiire, and, although not very siiLCcssful, was the fote- 
lunner of the later proximity fuze 
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in time. It should be possible to inform Malta to prepare emplacements 
for the guns before they are sent out. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 12 vii.40 

Will you brine the following to the notice of the Chiefs of Staff 
It is the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government to make good 
strong French contingents for land, sea, and air service, to encourage 
these men to volunteer to fight on with us, to look after them well, 
to indulge their sentiments about the French flag, etc , and to have 
them as representatives of a France which is continuing the war It is 
the duty of the Chiefs of Staff to carry this policy out effectively 
The same principle also applies to Poles, Dutch, Czech, and Belgian 
contingents in this country, as well as to the Foreign Legion of anti- 
Nazi Germany. Mere questions of administrative inconvemence must 
not be allowed to stand in the way of this pohey of the State. It is most 
necessary to give to the war which Great Britain is waging single- 
handed the broad, international character which will add greatly to 
our strength and prestige. 

I hope I may receive assurances that this pohey is being whole- 
heartedly pursued 1 found the conditions at Olympia very bad, and 
there is no doubt that the French soldiers were discouraged by some 
officers from volunteering An opportunity of assisting the French 
would be to make a great success of then function of July 14, when 
they are going to lay a wreath on the Foch statue 

Piime Minister to General Ismay 13 vn 40 

Draw Admiralty attention to the importance of all these ships, 
especially IVestern Prince What is her speed? It would be a disaster if 
we lost these fifty thousand rifles Draw attention also to the immense 
consequence of the convoy which is leaving New York between 
July 8 and 12. When will these various convoys be in the danger 
zone? When will they arrive? Let me have a report on the measures 
to be taken. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edwarrl Bridges ij.vn 40 

I am receiving from various sources suggestions that there should 
be another day of prayer and humiliation 

Will you find out privately what is thought about this by the 
Archbishop 

Prime Mimster to General Ismay 14 vii.40 

It seems to me very important that everybody should be made to 
look to their gas-masks now I expect a great many of them require 
overhauling, and it may well be Hitler has some gas designs upon us. 
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Will you considei how the necessary oveihauls can be set on foot. 
Action should be taken at once. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for V C,A.S. 15 vu 40 

I am m full agieenicnt with yom propos.J foi bombing duimg the 
piesent moon-phase I do not undeistand however why we have not 
been able to obtain results in the Kiel Canal. Nothmg could be more 
important than this, as it pievcnts any movement of prepared shipping 
and barges from the Baltic for invasion purposes I heard that you had 
dropped a number of bombs into this area, but that they did no good 
Let me know wliat you have done about it m the past. How many 
raids, how many bombs, what kind of bombs, and what is the explana- 
tion that the canal stiU works? Can you make any plans for bettering 
results in the future? This is surely a matter of the very highest import- 
ance, and now is the tune when it counts most. 

Prime Munster to General Ismay iS.vn 40 

Make sure that overhead cover against bombing attack is provided 
for the r4-inch gun A sti uctiire of steel girders should be put up to 
carry sandbag cover similar to that ovei the 6-mch guns which are 
mounted along the coast. All should be camouflaged. You will be 
told that It will be necessary to change the gims after a hundred and 
twenty rounds In that case the structure will have to be taken to 
pieces and put up again after the gun is changed There should be no 
difficulty in this. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay ij.vii 40 

Press the War Office continually to develop the Foreign Legion, 
either by Pioneer Battalions or otherwise Let me have weekly 
reports. 

Prime Minister to Horne Secretary i8.vn 40 

I certainly do not propose to send a message by the senior cluld to 
Mr Mackenzie King, or by the junior child cither If I sent any 
message by anyone, it would be that I entiiely deprecate any stampede 
from this country at the present time.* 

{Action this Day.) 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 19 vn 40 

I have noticed lately very many sentences imposed for indiscretion 
by magistrates’ and other courts throughout the country in their 
execution of recent legislation and regulation All these cases should 
be reviewed by the Home Office, and His Majesty moved to remit the 

* This refers to the Govenimeiit-spoiisoied scheme for the evacuation of cliildicii to 
Canada and the USA The sdiciiic was abandoned after the sinking of the Cily of 
Bmartt by a U-boat on September 17, 1940 
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sentence where there was no mahce or serious injury to the State. 
By selecting some of those cases which have recently figured m the 
public eye, and amiouncing remission pubhcly, you would give die 
necessary guidance without which it is difficult for local courts to 
assess the lead and purpose of Parhament 

Ptittte Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord ao.vii 40 

I have drawn attention to this danger before. I do not dunk Hood 
should be left lying in Gibraltar harbour at the meicy of a suipiise 
boiiibardmcnt by heavy howitzers Both she and Ark Royal should go 
to sea for a cruise, with or without Valiant and Resolution, as may be 
tliouglit fit They could return to fuel or to carry out any operations, 
provided the Spaiush situation has not finther deteriorated. Pray let 
me have your proposals. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 20 vn 40 

Don’t you think we might go very slow on all tins general and 
equitable, fair and hoiiouiable peace business between Chma and 
Japan? Chiang docs not want it, none of the pro-Clnnese want it, and 
so far from helping us lound the Burma Road difficulty, it will only 
make it worse I am siuc that it is not in our inteiest that the Japanese 
should be relieved of their preoccupation Would it not be a good 
thing to give it a miss for a month or so, and see what happens? 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 20 vu.40 

You may care to see this letter from Colonel Wedgwood on 
“London Defence”. The only stale of attack winch it seems to me 
need be contemplated foi the centre of Government is, say, five 
hundred paiachiitists or Fifth Coluiniusts What is the present plan, 
and what is the scale against which it is being provided? 

You might do something for Jos. He is a grand-hearted man. 

Prime Minister to Minister without Portfolio 20 vn.40 

I am lather doubtful, from mformation winch has reached me, 
whether our home timber resources arc being adequately developed. 

This, of course, is primarily a matter for the Mimster of Supply, 
who I know has made certain departmental adjustments recently with 
this particular end 111 view. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 2r.v11.40 

Let me have a statement showing the scheme of defence for the 
Central Government, WlntehaU, etc. What was the scale of attack 
piescribcd, and who was responsible for taking the measures? What 
was the reason for attempting to put an anti-tank obstacle across St 
laiues’s Park? Who ordered this? When was it counter-ordered? 
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Prime Minister to General hmay 23.vn.4c 

I am told that the refuelling of fighter aeroplanes could be much 
more rapidly achieved if dierc vveie more tankcis on the aerodromes, 
and considering that an attack by air would make every iniimtc gamed 
in returning the fighters to tire air most precious, I should be glad if 
mcasuies were taken at once to double or gicatly increase the fuelling 
facihties. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 23.v11.40 

1 do not seem to have had any answer fioin you to my queiy about 
whether the 2nd Canadian Division and all it stands for is being frittered 
away in Iceland. 

Prime Minister to Secietary of State for War 23.vn.40 

1. It IS of couise urgent and indispensable that every effort should 
be made to obtain secretly the best possible information about the 
German forces in the various countries overrun, and to cstabhsh 
intimate contacts with local people, and to plant agents This, I hope, 
IS being done on the largest scale, as opportunity serves, by the new 
organisation under M E W. [Ministry of Economic Warfare]. None 
of this partakes of the nature of military operations. 

2. It would be most unwise to disturb the coasts of any of these 
countries by the bnd of silly fiascos which were perpetrated at 
Boulogne and Guernsey The idea of woiking all these coasts up 
against us by pin-pnck raids and fulsome communiques is one to be 
strictly avoided 

3 Sir Roger Keyes is now studying the whole subject of medium 
raids — i.e., by not less than five nor nioic than ten thousand men Two 
or three of these might he brought off on tlic French coast during the 
winter. As soon as the invasion danger recedes or is icsolved, and Sir 
R K ’s paper-work is done, we will consult together and set the Staffs 
to work upon detailed preparations Aftci these medium raids have 
had their chance there will be no objection to stirring up the French 
coast by nunor forays 

4. During the spring and summer of 1941 latge aunoured irruptions 
must be contemplated. The material foi tlicse is however so far 
ahead of us that only very gcnei.il study ol then possibilities is now 
necessary, and no directions need be given to the Stall upon them until 
the end of August, 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, foi Chiefs of Staff 24 vii,40 

Apart from the Anti-Nazi Germans, who can begin by being 
pioneers, rifles and ammunition should he issued to all fotcign coips 
whether this should be fioin British Scivice iiflcs now m the posscs- 
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sion of the Home Guard, but m process of being replaced by American 
rifles, or whether the foreign corps* should be armed with American 
rifles direct, has no doubt been considered. On the whole I am inclined 
to the former solution. It is most urgent to reaim the Poles and the 
French, as we may need them for foreign seivice in the near future. 
The armament of these foreign corps ranks after the armament of 
British troops so far as rifles are concerned, but they have priority over 
die Home Guard. They ought to have a small proportion of Bren 
guns, etc , even at the expense of our own men What is being done to 
furmsh them with artillery’ Surely some of the 75 ’s can be made to 
serve the purpose The Polish unit should be ripened as much as 
possible Pray let me have a weekly report of numbers and weapons. 

(Action (his Day) 

Prime Minister to First Lord, First Sea Lord, and 
VC NS. 25 vn.40 

I caimot help feeling that there is more in the plan of laying inmes 
behind an mvader’s landing than the Naval Staff felt when I men- 
tioned the matter three weeks ago In the interval I sent a reminder 
asking that it should be further considered 
If an mvadei lauds during the night or morning, the flotillas will 
attack him in rear during the day, and these flotillas will be heavily 
bombarded from the air, as part of the air battles which will be going 
on If however when night falls a curtain or fender of mines can be 
laid close inshoic, so as to cut off the landing-place from reinforce- 
ments of any kind, these mines, once laid, will not have to be guarded 
from air attack, and consequently will reheve the flotiUa from the need 
of coming back on the second day, thus avoiding losses from the air 
and an protection At any rate, I think it improvident not to provide 
for the option whether to seal off the hostile landing by attack of 
flotiUas or mines There may be several landings, and you may want 
to leave one sealed off with nunes in order to attack another Of 
course all the above would apply still more if the landing had got hold 
of a port instead of merely a beach. 

Pray let this matter have further attention, and also say what craft 


* French . . • . . . • 2,000 

Poles . 14.000 

Dutch 1,000 

Czechs . - . . - 4,000 

Norwegians , •• •• 1,000 

Belgians . . . 500 

Auti-Na7i Germans . , •• 3,000 
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arc available for tlie purpose, or how soon ihey can be provided cn 
adapted. 

Prime Minister to V C.N S. 25.vn.40 

Let me have a report on how far the German, Dutch, and Belgian 
harbours have been sealed up by mines or obstuictions. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 26.VI1 /jc 

I saw Mr Quo yesterday, at his request, and explained to him fiankly 
the position about the Biunia Road I told him verbally of the 
message I sent through the Foreign OlFice to Cliiang Kai-shek He 
was naturally anxious to extort some promise from me about what 
would happen when the three months had expired I said it all depended 
upon what the situation was then, and that I could make no forecast 
I assured him wc should put no pressure on General Chiang to consent 
to terms 01 negotiations against his will and pohey. Mr Quo seemed 
fairly satisfied, tliough rueful 

Piime Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer 28.vn 40 

Now that the Roumaiuan Govciiiment are helping themselves to 
the property of British subjects, ought we not to show the Roumanians 
that wc shall use then frozen fund to compensate our people? I under- 
stand that about six weeks ago you blocked Roumanian assets in 
London. Wc have been treated odiously by these people 

AUGUST 

(Action this Day) 

Piime Minister to First Lord and Fust Sea Lord i viii 40 

In view of the thicatcnmg attitude of Japan, it is vitally important 
to know about Bismaick and Tirpitz Pray let me have youi latest 
mfoimation. It seems to me that a great effort will have to be made 
by the An Force to disable these ships, as their apparition in the next 
few months would bo most dangerous 
Assumiiigjapan goes to war with us, or forces us into war, I suppose 
you would send Hood, three 8-inch-gun cruisers, two Ramillies, and 
twelve long-radius destroyers to Singapore 

Let me have the legends [( e., construction details] of the completed 
Japanese battle-cruisers. 

(Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Fiist Lord and First Sea Lord z.vm 40 

I pray that wc may never have to make this widespread distribution, 
but I am in full accord with the pimciplcs on which the Admiralty 
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would propose to meet the stiam I should have thought that Hood 
woidd be a greater deterrent than Renown Please let me have a report 
of the possibility of air attack on Bismarck and Tirpttz. This seems to 
me to be one of the most vital steps to take. Apart from tbs, there is 
no need to make any new dispositions at the picsent time on accomit 
of Japanese wai-risk 

1 was much concerned to heat of the smbng of die three tankers off 
Tory Island I should hlcc to see you move some destroyers from the 
East Coast thithei We had better wait, however, until the August 
moon-phase is ovci. During tins tune also the Amencan guns and 
rifles will be distributed to the troops. 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 2 vni 40 

I. Next week one of my prmcipal tasks must be going through this 
scheme of the Air Ministry for increasing the pilots and for the training 
of pilots Lord Beavei brook should be asked for his views beforehand 

2 Let me have a report on the plans for lectures on tactical subjects 
for the Cl oops m the autumn. 

3. What has been done about the collection of scrap of all kinds^ 
Let me have a shoit report on one page covering the progress made 
tins ycai 

4 When at the Admiralty I took a special inteicst in the work of 
the Salvage Depaument, and held a meeting theie four months ago 
A naval officer, Captain Dewar, was then 111 chaigc. Let me have a 
icpoit on what has happened to salvage since that day 

5, I am also expecting this week to reach a settlement about the 
functions of the ARP and police m the case of invasion The Lord 
Privy Seal was dealing witli tbs 111 the first instance At the same time 
we must consider allowing tiansfers from A R P to the Home Guard, 
and tlieii being made available for fighting puiposes To what extent 
has the payment of the ARP personnel been discontinued or re- 
stricted^ It ought to be continually restiicted. 

6. Let me have a repoit on the progress and future construction of 
the tank divisions There should be five armoured divisions by 
Mardi 31 [1941], and two more by the end of May Let me know 
how far the present prospects of men and material allow of this Let 
me blow also what are the latest ideas for the structure and oigaiiisation 
of an armoured division Tbs should be prepared on one sheet of 
paper, showing all the principal elements and accessories. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 2,.vin 40 

If IS very important to get on with the uniforms for the Home 
Guard Let me have a forecast of deliveries. 
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[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to First Lord 2 vin 

My objection was to anytiung in the nature of sinking at sight or 
sinking without due provision for the safety of the ciews Provided 
tins IS excluded, there can be no reason against sinking a captured ship 
if, owing to air attack or other military reasons, it is impossible to 
bring her into port as a prize The disadvantages of sinking a ship and 
losing valuable toiurage are obvious, and I do not see why in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the Admiralty cannot put a prize crew on board 
and send the ship in, in the ordinary way I sec no objection to the 
action taken in the Flermione cslsc* which falls entirely within the 
general principles set forth above. 

Prime Minister to Sir Ediiuird Biidi^es 2,vin.40 

The whole question of Jiohdays and reduced hours should be con- 
sidered by the Cabinet at an early date It is far too soon to assume 
that the danger has passed It is a great mistake to tell the workpeople 
that they arc tired On the other hand, ccitain easements arc rndispcns- 
able. Please coinmuiucarc with Mr.Bcvin, Lord Beaverbrook, and the 
Munster of Supply, so that then views may be in readiness for Cabinet 
conversation I should also like to know wliat is being done about 
liohdays for the Civil Service and for Ministers, and persons in high 
Service positions Something will have to be done about this, but we 
must be very careful not to be caught while m an August mood 

Prime Miiustcr to Lord Privy Seal mid Home. Seaclary 3 vni 40 

The attached memoianduiu by Lord Moltistone on duties of police 
in the event of invasion laiscs a vciy difficult qiicslion, and one that 
must be speedily settled. Wc cannot surely make oiuselves responsible 
for a system where the police will prevent the people from resisting the 
enemy and will lay down their arms and become the enemy’s servant 
in any invaded area I confess I do not sec my way quite clearly to the 
amendments required in the regulalioiis In principle however it 
would seem that the pohcc should withdraw fiom any invaded area 
with the last of His Majesty’s tioops This would also apply to the 
ARP. and the fire brigades, etc. Then services will be used m othei 
districts Pei haps on invasion being declared the police, ARP, fire 
brigades, etc., should automatically become a pait of the military 
foiccs 

* The Hermioiw was x ^iiiall Greek steamer which was iiiterceittcd by oiir criiiscri iii tlio 
/Fge.sii oil July 28, lyao, wliile tiriymg a mihtiry tirgo fm lt.ily Our ships were 
attukCLl by airinft when in iking the iiittrception 'I be Heriinom was tlictefore sunk., and 
her crew left in boats near the land 
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Prime Minister to General Ismay J.vni 40 

AE secret service reports about affairs in France or otlier captive 
countries are to be shown to Major Moiton, who is responsible for 
keeping me informed. Make sure this instruction is obeyed 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 3.viir 40 

It seems quite possible that a portion of General de GauEe’s forces 
wiE be used in the near future It therefore becomes of the utmost 
consequence and urgency to complete the equipment of liis three 
battahons, company of tanks, headquarters, etc Evidently action is 
being taken already, but I shall be much obliged if you wiE accelerate 
tins action by every means m your power, and also if you wiE let me 
know ill what way the situation has improved since Major Morton’s 
minute of yesterday. 

Piime Minister to Str Edward Bridges, and others concerned 3 viii.40 

1. I think the circular about work 111 the factories and holidays for 
whole establishments should, whatever the agreement of the Produc- 
tion Council, be brought before the Cabinet on Tuesday by die 
Ministei of Laboui We must give hohdays without creating a hohday 
atmosphere It would therefore seem desirable to amiounce only that 
“such local arraugeiiieiits as are possible are being made for staggered 
liohdays”, 01 soincthing like that 

2. I approve Sic Hoiacc Wilson’s letter to departments It arose out 
of my mstiuctions to him 

3. I shaE be vciy glad if you wiE adjust the holidays of Ministers, 
and make sure that the Sei vices arrange for similar ichcf m case of 
high mihtaiy officeis at the centre of government 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 4 vm 40 

I circulate to my coUeagucs the enclosed icport on the first use of 
the U P weapon with the wire curtain at Dover This appears to be 
of high importance, and may weE inaugniate a decisive change m the 
iclations of ground and an, particularly in respect of sbps and ports 
exposed to dive-bombing attack 

Piinie Minister to Piofcssoi Lindemann 4'Vra 40 

What aic you doing to focus the discussions on food, shipping, and 
agiicultuial policy foi the second twelve months of the war? I thought 
It looked like 18,000,000 tons of shipping [for food], plough up 
1,500,000 more acres, and mstiuct the Food Department to submit a 
plan both for incicasiiig lations and building up fuither food reserves 
This should be possible on the above basis 
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Prime Minister to Sccictaiy of State for Air arid C 4.'vni.4o 

The daiigei of Japaiicic Iiobtility makei it all the moic iinpoitaiit 
that the Geiman capital ships should be put out of action I imderstaiid 
that the Air Force intends to make heavy attacks on these ships as soon 
as there is sufficient moon. Schainhorst and the Gneisenaii, both in 
floating docks at Kiel, the Bismaick at Hamburg, and the Tirpitz at 
Wilhcimshaven, are all taigets of supicmc consequence. Even a few 
months’ delay in Bismarck will affect the whole balance of sea-power to 
a serious degice. I shall be glad to hcai fiom you. 

Prime Minister to General Isinay 5 viii.40 

I am not satisfied with the volume or quahty of lufoimation received 
from the unoccupied area of France. We seem to be as much cut off 
from these tcnitoiics as fiom Gciimny I do not wish such ic]ioits as 
are received to be sifted and digested by the vaiious Intelligence 
authoiities Foi the picscnt Major Morton will inspect them foi me 
and submit what he considers of major intciest He is to sec cvciything 
and submit authentic docnnients for me in their original foi in 
Furthci, I await proposals for improvmg and extending oiu mfoiina- 
tion about Fiance and for keeping a continued flow of agents moving 
to and fro For this purpose naval facilities can, if necessary, be in- 
voked So fai as tlie Vicliy Government is concerned, it is not credit- 
able that we have so little information To what extent are American, 
Swiss, and Spanish agents being used? 

Piiiiie Minntei to Gcnctal hniay 5 vnr.40 

What oidcis aic cxuuit foi the futiue piodiiction of U P, Multiple 
Projectors 111 gioups of twenties, tens, fives, .md also single projectois? 
What amount of ammunition— 

(ii) of die ordinal y lockct, 

(/j) ot the aeiial mine, 

(c) of the P E fuze, 

((/) of the ladio fuze, 

IS on Older? What arc the foiccasts of dchvciics m the next six months 
in all cases’ 

Presently the P,E fuze will probably siipcisedc the aerial mine foi 
use in inultiplc projcccois nioimted on H.M slups. This will entail 
an alteration of the projector tubes. The Admiralty should be asked to 
study this betimes, so that the new tubes can be fitted on the existing 
mountings of FI M ships with the least possible delay from the moment 
that this change appeals dcsnable 

The Admiralty should also he asked to report whctlicr any progress 
Las been made 011 fuiag shoit acual mmos hum sliipf giim 
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I -wish to refresh my memory with what happened about this before 
I left the Admiralty 

Prime Minister to Minister of Mines 6,vin.40 

I saw It stated that you were pihng up large rcseives of coal dunng 
the summer for use during the winter I should be glad to know how 
far this very wise precaution has advanced We were very short and 
anxious in January last, and I hope you are taking precautions 

Prime Miniiter to Secretmy of State for War y.vni 40 

Please let me know what is being done to tram men in the use of 
the sticky bomb, which is now beginnmg to come through in 
quantity. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 9 vm 40 

Ask for a statement of the Ministry of Supply importation pro- 
gramme under various heads. Professor Lindemann should be con- 
sulted about these heads Let me see them 
The programme for the second year of the war has not yet been 
presented to me in a coheient form. 

Prune Minister to Secretary of State for War and 
C LG 5 . p.vm 40 

I was much conceined to find that the ist Division, which has an 
exceptionally high proportion of equipment, and mcludes a Brigade 
of Guards, should be dispersed along the beaches, mstead of being held 
in reserve for counter-attack What is the number of divisions which 
are now free and out of the line, and what is the argument for keeping 
divisions with a high equipment of guns, etc , on the beaches? 

Prime Minister to Lord Beaverhrook p.vni 40 

If It came to a choice between hampermg air production or tank 
production, I would sacrifice the tank, but I do not tlnnk this is the 
case, as the points of overlap are not numerous and ought to be adjust- 
able. I gathcicd from you that you thought you could arrange with 
the Minister of Supply 

Prime Minister toMinister of Information 9 viii 40 

It IS important to keep General de Gaulle active m French on the 
broadcast, and to relay by every possible means our French propaganda 
to Africa. I am told the Belgians will help from the Congo 
Have we any means of repeating to the West African stations the 
agreement made between us and de Gaulle? 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 10.v111.40 

Let me have a weekly return of the deliveries to troops of the 
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American ys’s and the .300 rifles to Home Guard, with consequent 
hberation by them of Lee-Mctfords. Begin at once. 

Prime Minhler to General Ismay,for C.O.S. Committee 10 vm.40 

The Prime Minister would be glad to have a report from the C.O S 
Committee, after conference with the C-iii-C Home Forces, upon 
the small arms ammunition position on the beaches and with the 
Reserves 

Prime Minister to Minister of Mines 11.vn1.40 

I felt sure you would take advantage of the breakdown of the 
export market to inciease our stocks all over the countiy, I hope you 
will press on with this, especially as regards oiu essential gas, water, and 
electiicity works I note that the gas and electucity supplies are about 
20 per cent up W e cannot go wrong m piling up such well-distributed 
stocks, which are suie to be used sooner or latei 
I am sending a note to the Minister of Transport to call his attention 
to the position of the railways. 

The tremendous upset in your plans due to the collapse of France 
and the loss of three-quarters of our export markets must have put a 
great strain on your department It must be very difficult after all yoiii 
efforts to increase production to explain the sudden slump, but I have 
no doubt the men will undeistand. Indeed, what you tell me about the 
fortitude of the Kent miners is an encouraging sign of the spirit winch 1 
believe mfoims all the working men in the country. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Information ii viii <|o 

111 view of certain activities we aie planning for Gtiicial de Gaulle, 
it IS of the highest impoitance that the broadcasting of Fiench nevs 
in North and West Africa should be cairicd to the highest point Please 
make sure tliat the B.B C. confoini to this requirement, and let me 
have a report on Monday to the effect that all is satisfactorily arranged 
I cannot emphasise too strongly that you have full authority to make 
the B B.C obey. 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Minister of Transport ii vni 40 

I should be grateful for a full report on the steps taken by your 
department to deal with the difficulties which may arise from the 
bombing and closing of ports. 

One-quarter of our imports, it seems, normally comes in througli 
the Port of London, and one-fifth thiough the Mcisey, with a tentli 
each through Southampton, the Bnstol C’haiinel, .md the Flumbei 
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We must envisage these entrances bemg wholly or partially closed, 
either one at a time or even several at a time, but I have no doubt you 
have worked out plans to take account of the various contingencies. 

In view of our large accretions of sluppmg it may well be that port 
facihties and loadway facilities may be a more stringent bottleneck than 
shortage of tomiage, so that the prepaiations you make to meet the 
various possible eventualities may be of the greatest importance. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 12.VII1 40 

How does the position now stand about a Timber Controller under 
the Mniistiy of Supply’ 

Ask for a short summary from the Mmistry of Supply of the present 
timber position and policy. 

Piinie Minister to Loid Privy Seal and 

Captain Margesson 12 vin 40 

It would probably be convenient for me to make a general statement 
on the war, covering the first year and also the first quarter of the new 
Govermnciit, before the House rises Tbs would be expected, and I 
suppose Tuesday, the 20th, would be the best day Tbs should, of 
course, be in public session Perhaps you will let me know what you 
wish An announcement could be made b good time tbs week. 

It would save me a lot of trouble if a rccoid could be taken at the 
time, so that the speech could be repeated over the wireless in the 
evening, or such parts of it as are of geneial mtcrest Can tbs be 
arranged without a Resolution? If not, could a Resolution be passed 
this week’ I do not think the House would object. 

Piime Minister to Ploine Seaetary 12.v111.40 

The drafts [about mstiuctions to police ui case of invasion] sub- 
mitted do not coricspoud with my view of the recent Cabmet 
decision. We do not contemplate or encourage fighting by persons 
not m the armed forces, but wc do not forbid it The police, and as 
soon as possible the ARP sei vices, are to be divided mto combatant 
and non-combatant, armed and unarmed The armed will co-operate 
actively in fighting with the Home Guard and Regulars in their 
neighbourhood, and will withdraw with them if necessary, the un- 
.umed will actively assist in the “stay put” policy for civilians Should 
they fall mto an area effectively occupied by the enemy, they may 
surrcndci and submit with the rest of the uiliabitants, but must not 
in those circumstances give any aid to the enemy m mamtainmg order, 
or m any olhci way They may assist the civil population as far as 
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Prime Minhtci to Minister of Transport 13 v]ii.4o 

I should be gkd to know what stocks of coal arc now held by the 
railways, and how they compare with those normally held With the 
stoppage of our export trade to Eutope there should be a great surplus 
just now, and no doubt you are taking advantage of this to fill up every 
available dump so that we shall have a well-distributed stock for the 
railways in case of any interruptions, or even in case of another very 
hard winter Negotiations about puce should not be allowed to hold 
up the process of le-stockmg If necessary, some form of arbitiation 
will have to be employed to make siiic that the puces paid aie fair. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War Ij.vni 40 

If, owing to lack of equipment and otlici facilities, it is necessary to 
hmit the luimbeis of the active Home Guard, would it not be possible 
to recruit a Home Giiaid Rcscivc, inembcis of which would for the 
time being be piovidcd with no weapons and no uniform other than 
arm-bands^ Their only duties would be to attend such couiscs of 
instiuction as could be oigamsed locally m the use of simple weapons 
like the “Molotov cocktail’’, and to report for orders m the event of 
invasion, 

Unless some such step is taken, those who arc refused enlistment will 
be bewildered and disappointed, and one of the primary objects of the 
Home Guard, which was to provide foi the people as a whole an 
opportunity of helping to defend their homes, will be lost I am 
anxious to avoid the disappoiiitiucnt and fiustration which the stop- 
page of lecuuting foi the Home Guard is likely to cause to many 
people 

Please let mo know what you think of this proposal 

Prime Minister to General hmay 19 vui.4o 

Is It true that Admnal [John] Cimnmgliani says that the only 
suitable day for “Menace’’ [Dakar] is September 12, and that if tins 
day IS missed owing to stoun no othei days will be open till the 27th 
or 28th, when tide and moon will again be satisfactory^ All this raises 
most grave questions The Admnal cannot take up a position that 
only in ideal conditions of tide and moon can the operation be begun 
It has got to be begun as soon as possible, as long as conditions arc 
practicable, even though they be not the best. People liave to fight in 
war on all sorts of days, and undci all sorts of conditions It will be a 
great misfoituiic if there is any delay beyond the 8th Pray rcpoit to 
me on this to-day 

Prime Minister to General Limy 21 vni 40 

I am not convinced by these aigumcnts about flame-throwers The 
question is one to be settled iclativcly to othci forms of war effort 
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The prospects of invasion are rapidly receding The hkclihood m an 
invasion of a column of troops marching up the very defde in which 
these installations have been laid on appears remote The idea of 
setting up a Petroleum Warfare Executive is a needless multiplication 
of our apparatus. I have no doubt whatever that the method would be 
very effective if ever the occasion arose, but will it arise, and in this 
case would it be at the point expected? Troops do not march along 
roads without having first cleared their way by small parties and 
guarded their flanks on each side of defiles 

Prime Minister to Fiist Lord 22 vni.40 

I await your proposals about the resumption of the capital ship 
programme, which was approved by the late Cabinet on my mitiative. 
This cannot be settled apait from the gencial demand upon steel and 
labour, but in principle I favour its resumption 
I hope oppoitumty will now be taken to repair the disastrous neglect 
to convert the Royal Sovereign class into properly armoured and bulged 
bombarding vessels with heavy deck armour These will be needed 
next year for the attack on Italy It is lamentable that we have not got 
them now They should certainly take precedence over the resumption 
of battleship construction 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 24 vni 40 

Report to me on the position of Major Jefferis. By whom is he 
employed? Whom is he under? I regard this officer as a singularly 
capable and forceful man, who should be brought forward to a higher 
position He ought ceitamly to be promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, as 
It will give him inoie authority 

Prime Minister to C A S and VC AS 24.vin 40 

It is of higli impoitaiice to inciease both the number of squadrons 
and the number of aircraft and crews immediately available After a 
year of war wc have only operationally fit about 1,750, of which 
again only thrcc-quaiters aie immediately available. You cannot rest 
satisfied with this, whicli is less than the number we were supposed 
to have available befoie the war. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Transport 25.vin 40 

I have read with iiitciest your memorandum on Port Clearance 
I note that the Mimster of Shipping doubts whether the country 
could be supplied through the West Coast ports on die scale you 
envisage. I should be glad to have your views on tbs. 

Does not the widcspiead dislocation caused by the cold spell last 
wmter raise some doubts as to the ready adaptabihty of the railway 
system in case of sudden emergency? 
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No doubt arrangements have been made for the importation of oil, 
which is not included in tlic food or supply programme. It appears 
that over two-fifths of our oil impoits come thiough London and 
Southampton m peace-time Our stocks are high, but if road transport 
had to be used more fuUy to relieve die railways our consumption 
would of course increase 

I presume that you have discussed their import programmes with 
the Ministers of Food and of Supply, so diat alternative schemes will 
be ready m case of gieat diversions. 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War 25 vm.40 

I have been following with much interest the growth and develop- 
ment of the new gucriilla formations of the Home Guard known as 
“Auxihary Units” 

From what I hear these units are being organised with thoroughness 
and imagination, and should, m the event of invasion, prove a useful 
addition to die regular forces 
Perhaps you will keep me informed of progress. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord z$.vm 40 

The enclosed returns show losses of over foity thousand tons reported 
111 a single day. I regaid this matter as so serious as to require special 
consideration by the War Cabinet Will you therefore have prepared 
a statement showing the recent losses, their cause, the measures which 
have been taken by the Admiralty to cope witli the danger, any further 
measiues which you feel it necessary to piopose, and whether there is 
any way m which the War C.ibinct can assist the Adiiiir.alty 
I should be glad if you would make this report to the War Cabinet 
on Thursday next. 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Geiieial Ismay 25 viii 40 

Address the War Office forthwith upon the situation disclosed at 
Slough Point out the danger of this laigc concentration of vehicles, 
the desirability of dispersing and concealing the vehicles Ask that a 
plan should be examined for de-centrahsmg this depot as far as possible. 
We should also make sure that no sediment or surplus accumulates in 
the depot It would be a great pity if a thousand valuable vehicles were 
mined by an air attack 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 25 vin 40 

I visited Kcnley [An Station] on Tliursday, saw the gunner in 
question, and had a rocket fiicd olF Moreover, it was the Adinnalty 
Comimttee over which I presided early in the year wlucli produced the 
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idea of using these distress rockets. I am therefore well acquainted with 
the subject. The Air Ministry, not for the first time, spread itself into 
very large demands, and, using its priority, barged in heavily mto other 
forms of not less important pioduction I agree that P.A C * rockets 
may be a good interim defence against low-flymg attack, but they have 
to take their place m the gcueial scheme. I thought myself about five 
thousand a month would be suffiaent, but I am willing to agree to 
one thousand five hundred a week, or six thousand a month This 
figure could be somewhat extended if the wire-recovery projects you 
mention were further developed and proved an effective economy 

{Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 25.V111 40 

War Office have accepted from the War Cabinet the responsibihty 
for deahng witli delayed-action bombs. Tins may become a feature of 
the enemy attack. A number weie thrown last night mto the City, 
causing obstruction They may even try them on Whitehall’ It seems 
to me that enetgetic effort should be made to provide sufficient squads 
to deal with this form of attack m the laige centres. The squads must 
be highly mobile, so as not to waste men and material. They must 
move m motor-lorries quickly from one point to another I presume a 
careful system of reporting all unexploded bombs and the time at which 
they fell is m operation, and that uus information will be sent imme- 
diately to the delayed-action section of Home Defence, which has no 
doubt already been established, and also the various local branches The 
service, which is highly dangerous, must be considered particularly 
honourable, and rewards should follow its successful discharge. 

I should be very glad to see your plans for the new section, together 
with numbers, and it will also be interesting to have a short account of 
the work done up to date and the methods employed I presume you 
are in touch with all the scientific authorities you need 

On the other hand, I am asking the Air Ministry for information aj 
to their reciprocating this process on the enemy. 

(General Ismay to see ) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 25 viu 40 

I cannot leel you are justified in maintainmg the present scale of 
communication squadrons when we are fighting so heavily The sole 
end should surely be to increase the reserve and operational strength of 
our fighting squadrons and to meet the problem of trainer aircraft 
Surely your dominant idea should be ' Strength for battle . Every- 

* Tlic letters stand for "Parachute and Cable" The PAG rocket was one form of ths 
U P. -weapon. A description of the latter is given m a minute dated January 15, 19+0 Sea 
Volume 1 , p 594, first edition. New Edition, p 674 
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thing should be keyed on to tins, and administrative convenience or 
local vested interests must be made to give way In your place I should 
comb and re-comb. I have been shocked to see the cnoimovis numbers 
at Hendon, and I would far rather give up flying on inspections alto- 
gether for members of the Government than that this should be made 
a reason for keeping these forces out of the fight 
I should have thought that Hendon could provide at least two good 
squadrons of fighter or bomber aiicraft of the reserve category, and 
that they should have the machines issued to them and practise on them 
as occasion serves. Then they could be thrown in when an emergency 
came 

Ought you not every day to call m question in youi own niiiid every 
non-mihtary aspect of the Air Foicc? The tendency of every Station 
Commander is naturally to keep as much in Ins hands as possible 
The Admirals do exactly the same Even when you have had a 
thorough search, if you look around a few weeks later you will see more 
fat has been gathered 

I hope you will feel able to give some consideration to these views 
of your old friend 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 27.v111.40 

Will you kindly send the following to Admual Cimningham, 
Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean' 

Following from Prime Minister, Munster of Defence 
Main object of directive was to safeguaid Alexandiia. Only a 
limited numbei of troops can be maini.aiiicd Meisa Matruh, as G O.C. 
Middle East will inform you Every clFort is to be made to defend this 
position Ifhowcvcr it and intcrinediaic positions aic foiccd 01 turned, 
it will be nccessaiy to hold the line fiom Alexaudua southwaids along 
the cultivated aica [of the Delta] Air attack on tlie Fleet at Alexandria 
IS not necessarily less effective from a hundred and twenty miles 
distance than from twenty miles, since acioplancs often fly at tlircc 
hundred miles per hour and have ample endurance In piacticc it is 
usually thought bettci to hold aciodromes a little back of the actual 
fighting line They do not move foiwaid coiicuiicntly with die fronts 
of armies Eveiyone hcie understands the grievous consequence of the 
fall of Alexandria, and that it would probably entail the Fleet leaving 
the Meditcriancan If howevei you have any helpful suggestion to 
make for the more effective defence of Meisa Matiuh oi of any 
positions m advance of it I should be obliged if you would tell me 

Prime Minister to Gencial Ismay,for Joint Planning Staff 28 viii 40 

Now that the long nights ate .mproaclnng the question of the Wat k- 
oot must be icviewed I am 111 uvoui of a policy not of hluLk-ont bin 
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of blackahk~out For this purpose a considerable system of auxiliary 
electric street-hghting must be worked out. The whole of the centre of 
London, now hghted by mcandescent gas, must be given priority The 
best methods in the centres of other great cities must also be studied and 
local schemes must be examined Thus the lights can be switched down 
and up and finally out on an air-raid warning bemg given The lights 
themselves should not be of a too brilliant character The subdued 
lighting of shop windows must also be studied with a view to extend- 
ing the facilities given last Christmas on a peimanent basis. Where 
factories are allowed to continue workmg at mght m spite of the black- 
out there can be no objection to extending blackablc-out hghtmg to 
the surroimding districts, thus tendmg to make the target less defined 
Consideration should also be given to decoy hghtmg and baffle hghting 
in open spaces at suitable distances fiom vuhierable points 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air, C.A.S , 
and General Ismay 29 vin.40 

I was much concerned on visitmg Mansion Aerodrome yesterday to 
find that although more than four clear days have passed since it was 
last raided the greater part of the craters on the landing ground 
remained unfilled and the aerodrome was barely serviceable When 
you remcmbei what the Germans did at the Stavanger aerodrome and 
the enormous rapidity with which crateis were filled I must protest 
emphatically against this feeble method of repairing damage Alto- 
gether there were one hundred and fifty people available to work, 
including those that could be provided fiom the Air Force personnel 
These were doing their best No effective appliances were available, 
and the whole piocess appeared disproportionate to the value of 
maintaining this fighting vantage ground 
All ciateis should be filled m within twenty-four hours at most, and 
every case wheie a crater is unfilled for a longer period should be 
reported to higher authoiities In older to secure this better service it 
will be necessary to fotm some cratet-fillmg compames You might 
begin with, say, two of two hundred and fifty each for the South of 
England, which is imdcr this intensive attack These companies should 
be equipped with all helpful apphances and be highly mobile, so that 
in a few hours they can be at woik on any site which has been cratered. 
Meanwhile, at eveiy aerodrome in the attack area, and later elsewhere, 
there must be accumulated by local contractors stocks of gravel, rubble, 
and other appropiiate materials sufficient to fill without replemshment 
at least one hunched craters Thus the mobile air-field repair compames 
would ainve to find all the material all ready on the spot 

I saw some time ago that the Germans filled in the shell holes by 
some process of having the gravel in wooden frameworks The 
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V C N.S. drew my attention to it during the Norwegian operation, 
and he could perhaps put you on to the telegram referred to. 

In what department of the An Ministry does tins process now fall? 
Aftei the ciatcrs had been refilled camouflage effort might be made 
to pictend they had not been, but this is a lefmeinent 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 

{For all departments concerned, including Service Dept., 

Home Security, MAP, and Supply) 30.vni 40 

We must expect that many windows will be broken m the bombing 
raids, and during the winter glass may become scarce, with serious 
resultant damage to buildings if not replaced 
The utmost economy is to be practised in the use of glass Where 
windows are broken they should, if possible, be boarded up, except 
for one or two panes We cannot afford the full-sized windows m 
glass All glass not needed for hot-houses should be stored if the hot- 
houses are empty I saw at Manstoii a laige hot-house with a great 
quantity of glass; enough was broken to make it useless, and I directed 
that the rest should be carefully stored. 

What IS the condition of glass supply? It would seem necessary to 
press the maiiufactuiers 

Government buildings should all be fitted with emergency win- 
dows, containing only one or two glass panes, which, when the exist- 
ing framework is blown in, can be substituted Let me have a full 
report on the position. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 31 vni 40 

If French India wish for trade they should be made to signify 
association with General de Gaulle Otherwise no trade' This is not 
a matter upon which to be easy-going. Sccrclaiy of State for India 
to be informed 

The accession of any Fiench possessions now is of importance 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 31 vni.40 

I have not approved of any further cruiser tanks being dispatched to 
the Middle East beyond those which have already gone Although in 
principle it is desirable to complete the dispatch of a full armoured 
division, further movements fiom this country can only be decided in 
relation to situation of home forces No decision of this importance 
must be taken without reference to me, and in this case I should have 
to consult the Cabinet. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Supply 31 viii.40 

I am very glad to know tliat the chemical warfare stocks am pihno; 
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Up ui this country. Let me know what the total now amounts to. The 
necessary containers should be brought level with supply. Do these 
stocks keep? Press on 


SEPTEMBER 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, jor CO S Committee i ix 40 

Of course if the Glider scheme is better than parachutes we should 
pursue It, but is it being seriously taken up? Aie we not in danger of 
being fobbed off with one doubtful and experimental policy and 
losing the other which has already been proved? Let me have a full 
report of what has been done about the Gliders. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord i.ix.40 

I am deeply concerned at your news that you cannot attack these 
batteries of German long-range guns luitil the i6th You are allowing 
an artillery concentration to be developed day after day which pre- 
sently will forbid the entry of all British slnps into the Straits of Dover, 
and will prepare the way for an attack on Dover itself. Pray let me 
know what you propose to do about this 
Surely while the big guns are actually being hoisted into position 
and cannot fire back is the tune for action. The general weakness of 
the defences of Dover itself in heavy guns is also a matter of great 
seiiousiiess We must not simply look at dangers piling up without 
any attempt to forestall them Erebus will have to face double the 
fire on the idth that she or any other ship would have to face m the 
next week 

I remember well that it was customary to bombard the Knocke and 
other German batteries on the Belgian coast very fiequently during die 
late war It was possible to fire most accurately by night after a buoy 
had been fixed and sound-ranging used I ask for proposals for action 
this week Look at the photographs attached. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O S Committee 1 ix.40 

I presume you will be tlunkmg about what is to happen should 
“Menace” succeed, with little or no bloodslied It would seem that as 
soon as de Gaulle has established himself there and 111 the place a little 
to the north he should try to get a footing m Morocco, and our ships 
and troops could be used to repeat the process of “Menace”, if it has 
been found to woik, immediately and m a more important theatre 
This operation may be called “Tin eat” 

Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for War i-ct 40 

I should be glad to have a full report of the arrangements being 
made to provide educational and recreational facilities for the troops 
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during the coming winter. Who will be responsible for this important 
branch of work? 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for India i.ix.40 

I I am sorry to say that I caimot sec my way to diverting aeroplanes 
or A A. gims from the battle now raging here for the defence of India, 
which IS m no way prcssuig, neither is it possible to divert American 
supplies for the building of an anciaft industry in India. We are 
already running risks winch many might question m tlie remfoiccmcnt 
and re-equipment of the Middle East, and when the battle at home 
dies down this theatre will absorb all our smplus for a long time to 
come. 

3 It IS very important tliat India should be a help and not on the 
balance a burden at the present time. The debit balance is heavy wlicn 
you considci the number of British troops and batteries locked up 
there, and the very exiguous Indian forces which, after a year of war, 
have reached the field I am glad you are making increased efforts to 
form Indian divisions for the very large important operations which 
seem likely to develop in the Middle East m 194.1 

Prime Minister to First Lord, First Sea Lord, and Controller 5 ix,4o 
I continue to be extremely anxious for King George V to get away 
to the north. It would be disastrous if Bismarck wcie finislied and 
something happened to King George V Surely the elcctnuans, etc , 
can go north in her and finish up at Scapa It would be most painful 
if you lost this ship now, aftet all these long, vexatious delays, just at 
the moment when she is finished and most needed. The Tyne is very 
ill-defended compared with Scapa. 

{Action this Day) 

Pi line Minister to Foreign Secretary 5 ix 40 

Would It not be well to send a telegram to Lord Lothian expressing 
War Cabinet approval of the manner in winch he handled the whole 
destroyer question, and paying him a compliment? 

At the same time, what is being done about getting our twenty 
motor torpedo-boats, the five P B Y [flying-boats], the one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred aircraft, and the two bundled and fifty thou- 
sand rifles, also anything else that is going? I considci we were 
promised all the above, and more too Not an hour should be lost m 
raising these questions “Beg while the iron is hot ” 

{Action tins Day) 

Prime Minister to Seaetary oj Slate for IVar and C.l G S. 8 ix 40 

I am very pleased with this ttkgiam [.about die C.avalry Division m 
Palestine] It has been heaitbicaking to me to watch thtsc splendid 
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units fooled away for a whole year The sooner they form maclune- 
guii battalions, which can subsequently be conveited into motor 
battalions, and finally mto armouicd umts, the better Please let 
nothing stand in the way. It is an insult to the Scots Greys and House- 
hold Cavalry to tether them to horses at the present time There 
might be something to be said for a few battalions of infantry or 
cavalrymen mounted on ponies for the rocky lulls of Palestine, but 
these histone Regulai icginients have a light to play a man’s part in 
the war. 1 hope I may see your telegram approving this course before 
It goes 

Prime Mtmsfer to First Lord g jx 40 

I have read your papers on the new programme I understand you 
are going to lediaft your memoiandum aftei reading the one I pre- 
sented to the Cabinet in March I am not content at all with the 
icfnsal to leconstiuct the Roya! Soveieign class* I think these should 
have pieccdcnce over all battleships, except those which can finish by 
the end of 1942 This would mean that you could get on with the 
Howe, the position of the ocher five capital ships being considered next 
year when the time for presenting the Navy Estimates comes I see 
no reason why work should not proceed on the aircraft-carrier 
ItidefcUigMe, and on the eight suspended cruisers I am quite leady to 
appiove the lefilling of all slips vacated by anti-submarine craft, pro- 
vided that a maximum limit of fifteen months is assigned to the com- 
pletion of all new craft All vciy largc-size destroyers taking over this 
peiiod to build must be excluded from the emergency war-time 
programme 

After your final proposals are ready we can have a confcience. 

Prime Minister to General Isniay 10 ix 40 

1. The prime defence of Singapore is the Fleet The protective effect 
of the Fleet is exercised to a laige extent whether it is on the spot or 
not For instance, the present Middle Eastern Fleet, which we have just 
powerfully reinfoiced, could in a very short time, if ordered, reach 
Singapore It could, if necessary, fight an action before reaching 
Singapore, because it would find in that fortress fuel, ammumtioii, 
and repair facilities. The fact that the Japanese had made landings in 
Malaya and had even begun the siege of the fortress would not deprive 
a superior relieving fleet of its power On the contrary, the plight of 
die besiegers, cut off from home wlnlc installing themselves m the 
swamps andjungle, would be all the more forlorn 

2. The defence of Singapore must therefore be based upon a strong 

* See note under my minute of 7 ix 40, Boot II, Chapter XXII, and also my minutes 
of 15 IX.40 and 26 xn 40, below 
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heal garrison and the general potentialities of sea-power. The idea of 
trying to defend the Malay peninsula and of holding the whole of 
Malaya, a large country four hundicd by two hundred miles at its 
widest part, cannot be entertained A single division, however well 
supplied with signals, etc., could make no impression upon such a 
task What could a single division do for the defence of a country 
nearly as large as England? 

3 The danger of a rupture with Japan is no worse than it was The 
probabilities of the Japanese imdci taking an attack upon Singapore, 
which would involve so large a propoition of their fleet far outside 
the Yellow Sea, are remote; m feet, nothing could be more foolish 
from their point of view Fat more attractive to them arc the Dutch 
East Indies The piesence of the United States Fleet in the Pacific must 
always be a main preoccupation to Japan Tliey are not at all likely 
to gamble They are usually most cautious, and now Iiave real need 
to fc, since they are involved in China so deeply 

4 I should have piefeircd the Austialian Brigade to go to India 
rather than Malaya, but only because their training m India will fit 
them more readily for the Middle East I am delighted to know they 
can be trained in the Middle East 

5. I do not therefore consider that the political situation is such as 
to requite the withholding of the yth Australian Division from its 
best station strategically and administratively A telegram should be 
drafted to the Commonwealth Government in this sense. 

Prime Minister to the Mayor of Tel Aviv, Palestine 15 ix,40 

Please accept my deep sympathy m losses sustained by Tel Aviv in 
recent an attack, This act of senseless brutality will only strengthen 
our united resolve. 

Prime Minister to First Lord 15.1x.40 

I Your new programme I am very doubtful whether the Japanese 
figures arc correct. The Naval Intelligence Branch are very much 
inclined to exaggerate Japanese strength and efficiency I am not 
howevet opposed to the resumption of the battleship programme, 
provided it can he fitted in with more immediate war-time needs. 
Much of the battleship plant and labour would not be useful for other 
purposes. Pray let me nave a paper showing the demands these ships 
would make m each year they arc under construction, in money, steel, 
and labour Every effort must be concentrated upon Floii/e 
2. I should be content if two R. [Royal Sonerei^n] class vessels 
were taken in hand as soon as the invasion situation has cleared and we 
get King Geoige V in commission Meanwhile material can be collected 
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and preparations made. This shorrld enable tliem to Lc ready in eighteen 
months from now — i e , the summer of 1942 

3. You should press on with Indefaltgahle, but we need not consider 
an additional aircraft-carrier until early next year. The drawings can 
however be completed. 

4. I suppose you realise that the Belfast type take over three years to 
build. Considering a large programme of cruisers is already under 
construction, I hope you will not press for these four to he added to the 
programme of this year. 

5. lam all for bmlding destroyers, and I do not mind how large 
they are, or how great tlieir endurance, provided that they can be con- 
structed in fifteen months. This should be taken as the absolute himt, 
to which every thiug else must be made to conform We were makmg 
destroyers which took three years to build, everyone thinking Inmself 
very clever m adding one improvement after another. I should hkc to 
discuss the destroyer designs with the Controller and the Director of 
Naval Construction They must be built only for tins war, and have 
good protection from aircraft Extreme speed is not so important. 
What you say about the U-boats working continually farther west is 
no doubt true, but the corvettes, formerly called whalers, have very 
fine endurance and range. 

6 The submarme programme is already very large, and makes 
inroads on other forms of war requirements. I think you would be wise 
to re-examine the demand for the fourteen addiuonal to the twenty- 
four to which the Tieasury have agreed 

7. Great effoits should be made to produce the landing-craft as soon 
as possible Aie the Joint Plaraiing Committee satisfied that these 
numbeis are sufficient? 

8. I am surprised you ask for only fifty anti-E-boats. Unless tins is 
the utmost hmit of your capacity, one bundled would he more 

appropriate. -1 1 j r 

9 Speaking generally, the speed of construction and early dates or 

completion must at this time be considered the greatest virtues m new 
building It IS no use crowding up the order books of firms and filhng 
the yards with shipping orders which everyone knows cannot be com- 
pleted You have, I presume, consulted Sir James Lithgow about this 
programme, and have heard lus views upon the consequences it wm 
have upon merchant shipping buildmg and our already reduced steel 
output. It is very wrong to trench too deeply upon the needs of other 

services in time of war. c c t 1 j 

10 What has happened to the armoured torpedo ram which I asked 

the D N C. to design? 
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Vriinc Minister to Colonel Jacob 15.1x40 

I. More than a year ago it was consideied possible that we should 
soon be able to develop Radar inland Since then however we have 
relied entirely on the Observer Corps. These have done splendid work; 
but m cloudy weather like yesterday and to-day they have the greatest 
difficulty in functioning accurately. If we could have even half a dozen 
stations which could work inland I am assured that very great advan- 
tages would be reaped in interception. Tins is especially important 
over the Sheerness-Isle of Wight promontory, which is likely to be 
the mam line of air attack on London. I am told that there are duplicate 
installations already at some of the stations on this sector of the coast as 
an insurance against bombing. These might be turned round and put 
in action In othei cases new stations could be made. I regard tins 
matter as of the highest urgency. 

2 To-morrow, Monday, Air Maishal Joubert de la Feitd will 
assemble all necessary scientific authorities and make a report that day 
to me on — 

(a) the desirability of the above, 

(li) Its practicability and the time it wiU take to get even a few 
stations into action 

He should make piopos.als for putting into service at the earliest 
moment six or twelve stations, and for icbuildmg then icsetves 

3 Should a feasible scheme emerge, I will myself bring it btfore the 
Minister of Aircraft Pioduction. 

Piiine Minister to General Sikorski 17.ix.40 

I deeply appreciated your telcgiain of September 14 conveying the 
relief felt by tlic Polish Govcinmcnt, tlic Polish armed forces, and tlic 
Pohsh people at the fortunate escape of the King and Queen fiom the 
recent German bombing of Biickiiighain Palace. As their Majesties 
stated, these dastardly attacks liavc only strengthened the resolution of 
all of us to figlit through to final victory. 

Prime Minister to Plome Secretary 18 ix 40 

The enemy will try by magnetic mines and other devices to smash as 
much glass as possible, and the winter is coming on Wc must imme- 
diately revert to moie primitive conditions m rcgaid to dayliglit m 
dwellings All glass in the country should be held, and every effort 
made to increase the supply. Everyone should be encoiiiagcd or 
pressed to reduce window-glass to at least onc-quaitcr of its piescnt 
compass, keeping the rest as spare Windows should be filled as may 
be most convenient with plysrood or other fabric, and the sp.irc panes 
kept to replace breakages The quicker this can be done m tlic target 
centres the better Will you convene a meeting of the departments 
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concerned ajrd reach decisions for action of a violent character and 
on the broadest hnes, inviting me to assist you m suppressnig ob- 
struction. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary ig ix.40 

I sent you a minute on this subject last night, and you were gomg to 
look into It for me 

How many squaic feet of glass have been destroyed up to date’ 
Can any estimate be formed’ If of course oiii inontlily production is 
ahead of the damage there is no need to worry. 

Let me have the best estimate possible 

Prime Minister to Postmaster-General 19 ix 40 

There are considerable complaints about the Post Office service 
durmg air raids Perhaps you wiU give me a report on what you are 
doing. 

Prime Minister to C.I G,S 21 vc 40 

I understood that all brigades from India consisted of one Bntish 
and three Indian battalions, which would be the normal and desirable 
formation But this telegram seems to suggest that Indian brigades 
have only Indian troops If so the change made by C.-in-C Middle 
East IS most desirable 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord and Controller 21.IX 40 

How IS the expenditure of naval aminumtion proceeding m the 
Middle East, as well as in the North Sea and Channel’ Let me know 
of any weak points in the supplies which are emerging Have you got 
over the difficulty of the 4.7 ammumtion? Let me have a short note 

Prime Minister to Scaetary of State for Air ^ 2i.rx 40 

Play have a look at the Air Muustry communique issued m tms 
monung’s papers It includes the following 

“The enemy foiinations were engaged by our fighteis, but cloud 
conditions made iiiteiception difficult Reports so fai received show 
that foul enemy aircraft were shot down Seven of our fighters have 
been lost, the pilots of three being safe ” 

It IS very unwise to let the Germans know that their new taetKS have 
been successful and that they resulted in our losing seven fighters as 
against four 

We do not of course want to conceal our losses, at the preseiu tune, 
when we aie piospenng, but surely there is no need to relate them to 
any particulai action. 
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Prune Minister to General Ismay stz.ix 40 

M^ke sure tlirough every cliaiincl tliat all arrangements are made to 
brmg tlrcse rtflcs [from USA] over at full speed. They must be 
distrrbirtcd rn at least four fast ships Could not some of them come by 
passenger hner^ Let me kiiotv what Admiralty can do Make sure there 
IS no delay at Purco’s [Purchasing ComniissronJ end through repacking 
as described by General Strong, U.S.A, 

Fortner Naval Person to President Roosevelt 22 ix.40 

I asked Lord Lothian to speak to you about our rcnraining desiderata. 
The 250,000 rrfles arc most uiguitly needed, as I have 350,000 trarned 
and uniformed men into whose hands they can be put I should be 
most grateful if you could arrange the necessary release Every 
arrangement will be made to transport tliem with the utmost speed 
They will enable us to take 250,000 303 rifles from the Home Guard 
and transfer them to the Regular Army, leaving the Home Guard 
armed with about 800,000 Amentan iifles Even if 110 ammimition is 
available these rifles will be none the less useful, as they can draw upon 
the stock which has already reached us. 

Prime Minister to Geneial dc Gaiillc 22. ix 40 

From every quarter the presence of General Catroux was demanded 
in Syria I therefore took the responsibility in your name of inviting 
the General to go there It is of course perfectly undeistotKl that he 
holds his position only from you, and I shall iinike this clear to him 
again. Sometimes one has to take decisions on the spot because of their 
urgency and the difficulty of explaining to othcis at a chst.ince 1 licic is 
time to stop him still if you desire it, hut I should consider this was a 
very unreasonable act 

All good fortune in your cntcipiisc to-morrow morning. 

Prime Minister to Minister oj Supply 23 ix 40 

I regaid the piodtiction of GL. sets* as of piime importance, and 
cvciy step should be taken to accelerate output 1 unclcist.md that the 
chref difficulty at the moment is that of ohtauuug the skilled labour 
required, and I wish cvciytliing possible to be done to meet this 
requiiement. Speed is vital, 

(Action this Day) 

Pi line Minister to Secretary of Stale for War and GIGS. 23 ix 40 
There Is not much in the icport referred to, and what ihcic is applies 
equally to the Soudan. Wc aic piling up troops and ariillciy m Kenya 
winch aie urgently needed m the boiiclan. 

With regard to what you say ahoiii the vast strategical fioiu of tire 

^ A. Ridffr set for aiui-nrti.ift guii control 
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Kenya operation if we lie back on the railway from Mombasa to the 
lake we nave a lateral hne of communication incomparably siipetior 
to any line by which we can be approached, and it should be possible 
to move our forces so as to have sudden superior strength at the point 
where the enemy advance develops Although no one can say for 
certain where the enemy’s blow will fall, I am convinced that the true 
disposition would economise [troops] to the utmost in Kenya m order 
to reinforce the Soudan The one concession winch is needed for 
Kenya is about ten cruiser tanks If these were put on smtable vehicles 
on the railway they could strike with deadly effect, and with surprise, 
at any Italian movement. But the mere pihng up of guns and brigades 
IS a most painful process to watch 

In Older to raise these points, I must ask that the move of the 
Mountain Battery from Aden to Kenya shall be held up, and that 
instead the question of moving it or another battery to the Soudan 
shall be considered Please let me have a statement showmg ration, 
rifle, machine-gun, and artillery strength of all troops m Kenya 

Pi ime Minister to Captain, H M destroyer “Chui chill" 251x40 

Am dehghtcd that your ship should be named after the great Duke 
of Mailboiough, and I am seiidmg you one of his handwritten letters 
for your Waid Room for luck Thank you so much for your kind 
message 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 2.5 tx 40 

Lord Lothian’s proposal to return for a flying visit appeals to me 
Play authorise it, and arrange it as you think most serviceable and 
convenient 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for CO S Committee 26 ix 40 

If these facts [about the use of the blind beam for bombing] are 
accurate they constitute a deadly danger, and one of the first magnitude 
I expect the Chiefs of Staff to use all the resources at their disposal 
and to give me a report by to-morrow night— 

{a) upon the reahty of the danger, 

(/;) upon the measures to counter it 
In making any recommendation for action the Chiefs of Staff may 
be sure that the highest priorities and aU other resources will be at 
their disposal 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 26.1X 40 

The composition hat for air raids which Mr. Bevin is promoting 
seems to me of the utmost importance, and if it gives a measure of 
protection against falling splinters, etc, it should certainly be mass- 
produced on a great scale, and eventually made a full issue 
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Pray let me have a report to-day on the experimental aspect, and in 
conjunction with the Minister of Supply let me have cbtiniates for 
piodiiction 

Pi line Mitmter to Minhier oj Labour 26 1x40 

I was delighted with youi hat, and soincthiiig on these lines should 
certainly be mass-produced as soon as possible for issue pending steel 
hats. I think it is a mistake to tall it a “lag hat”, as I see is done in 
some of the papers to-day. I hope you will think of some better 
name 

I am calling foi a full report to-day fiom the Home Secretary 

Pi hue Minuter to Scaetaiy of State for Air and C /I 5 ad ix 40 

Considering that everything depends upon Lord Bcaveibrook’s 
success in obtaining tire supply of anciaft, and the lieavy blows he is 
receiving at Bristol, Southampton, and clscwheic, I earnestly tiust you 
will sec that his wishes arc met fully and immediately 111 the inattei of 
these spares 

Prime Minister to Minister of Agriculture 26.1x.40 

I am far from satisfied at the proposal to reduce pigs to one-thud 
of their present number by the middle of the autumn. This is certainly 
not what was understood by the Cabinet Why do you not ask for a 
greater proportion of fceding-stufFs in the imports? We could then 
see what, if anything, had to give way to it Meanwhile, what arrange- 
ments arc you making foi truing the siuplus b.acon that will conu 
upon die market ihiougli the massacie of pigs? Whai incitascs h.ave 
you been able to establish 111 the pig population by encoui aging people 
to feed individual pigs from household lefusc? 

Prime Minister to Minister oJ Supply 28.1X 40 

Recent air raids have shown that the production of certain vital 
munitions, and particularly Dc Wilde anmuuntion, has been concen- 
trated 111 one factory, with the result that output has been sciiously 
curtailed by one successful raid Pray let me have a icpoit on the distii- 
bution of the production of every important key munition It will then 
be possible to assess the danger of senous reductions 111 output and to 
consider what can be done to distribute the iisk more widely, 

Prune Minister to General Isniay, for C 0 S. Committee 28 ix 40 

I. These two papers [about the supply of material foi chemical 
warfare] cause me great anxiety I had uiidci stood that Randle 
[factory] had been working at full capacity as a lesult of the orclcis 
given by the War Cabinet on October 13, 1939 — t.e , almost exaedy 
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a. year ago. "What is tlic explanation of die neglect to fulfil tliese orders, 
and wlio is responsible for it? 

2. Secondly, it appears that practically no steps have been taken to 
make piojcctilcs or containers either for air or artillery to discharge 
tlicsc vaiioiis foiins of gas. The prograniinc now set out would 
clearly take many months before any results are realised Let me have 
an immediate leport on tins The highest prioiity must be given. I 
regard the danger as very great 

3. Thirdly, the possibility of our having to retaliate on the Gcnnaii 
civil population must he studied, and on the largest scale possible 
Wc should never begin, but we must be able to reply Speed is vital 
here, 

4. Fourtlily, instant measuies should be taken to raise Randle to full 
production, and above all to disperse the existing stock. 

5 What aie die actual amounts m stock? 

Prime Minister to Geneial Lmay 29.1X 40 

These figures [about A A fire, fiist ycai of wai] are encom aging 
You should ask General Pile however to send m the account for 
September 

I should hke to see a return of the ammumtion fired every twenty- 
foui hours during September as soon as possible. 

{Action this Day) 

Pi tine Minister to Minister of Supply and President of the 

Board of Trade 301x40 

I am sure we ought to increase our steel purchases fiom the United 
States so as to save tonnage on ore I should like to buy another couple 
of million tons, m vaiious stages of manufacture Then we should be 
able to lesume the plan of the Anderson shclteis, and various other 
steel icquiremcnts which press upon us. I would if necessary telegraph 
to the Picsident. 


OCTOBER 

Prime Ministei to Foreign Secietaiy 4x40 

This shows the very serious misconception which has grown up m 
this Ambassadoi’s mind about the consequences of the United States 
eiiteimg the wai. He should surely be told forthwith that the entiy 
of the United States into war, either with Germany and Italy or with 
Japan, is fully conformable with British interests; that nothing m the 
munitions sphere can compare with the importance of the British 
Empiie and die United Stales being co-belhgerents, that if Japan 
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attacked the United States witliout dcclaung war on us we should at 
once range om selves at the side of the United States and declare war 
upon Japan 

It IS astonishing how this misleading Kennedy* stuff that we should 
do better with a neutral United States than with her warring at oui 
side should have travelled so fai A clear directive is reqiiiicd to all 
onr A nbassadors in countries concerned 

Prime Minislci to Secretary of State for War 9 x 40 

, . Anyone can sec that aticiaft arc needed in the Middle East 
What is not so easy is wlictlicr they can be spared here. Ikcmcnibci 
that we arc still vastly inferior in lunnbcis, both of fighters and 
bombers, to the German Air Forces, and that licavy losses have been 
sustained by our air piodiictioii. The Chief of the Aii Staff and 
Secrctaiy of State must be asked for a precise recommendation. 

Piime Miiihlcr to General de Gaulle io.x.40 

I have rctcivcd your telegram with gicat pleasure, and 1 send my 
best wishes to you and to all otiici Ficnchmen who aie icsolvcd to 
fight on with us. We shall stand icsolutcly togcthei until all obstacles 
have been overcome and we shaic m the triumph of oui cause. 

Prime Minister to Cetteral lsmay,for COS Corrirrtittee 12 x 40 

This development of Radar with Geinian long-range coastal 
battciics IS serious We have for a long time been on the track of this 
device, and I dicw attention to it some weeks ago I w.is then told 
that It had to have a low piioiity because of othci even more urgent 
needs. Peihaps it may now be possible to bung it foiwaul Evidently 
It will turn night into day so fai .is defence against sea bombaulment 
IS concerned 

Ihay sec if some proposals can be made witliout injuiy to othci 
ladio projects. 

Prime Mmistcr to C I G S. 13.x 40 

Thcie aic gicat disadvantages in stationing many British troops on 
the West African coast. In view of the altered situation, piay consider 
bunging one of the West African brigades back from Kenya by one 
of the convoys leturning empty Tins should not add in any way to 
shipping burdens 

Prime Munster to Sir James Grtgg 13 x.40 

A hot discussion is raging in the A.T.S about whether members 
who marry should, if tlicy wish, be allowed to quit Nearly evciyonc 
IS in favour of tins. It seems futile to forbid them, and if they desert 

* United States Ambassador to ISritaiii 
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there is no means of punishing them Only the most honourable are 
therefore impeded. Pray let me have, on one sheet of papei, a note on 
tliis showing tire pros and cons. 

Prime Miiitster to General Ismay 14.X.40 

Let a report be prepared on two sheets only showing what are the 
possibilities of Germany developing the munitions industries, especially 
aircraft, of the countiies she has overrun, and when these evil effects 
arc likely to become manifest. 

Prime Minister to First Lord 15 x 40 

1. If you wish to circulate the Naval Staff paper* of October 13, 
which I have now read, I do not demur It is of course a most pessi- 
mistic and nervous paper, which it is very depressing to receive from 
the Admiralty. Instances of the overdrawn character of the paper are 
found in para 3, which claims that we must maintain “gener^ control 
111 every sea”, whereas effective power of passage is all we require in 
many cases And in para. 5, “German strength, m which from now 
onwards [October 15] must be counted the Tirpitz and the Bismarck ” 
This is not true, as even the Bismarck has, I suppose, to work up, like 
the Kmg George V, which should be ready as soon, or earlier The 
Tirpitz IS three months behind the Bismarck, according to every state- 
ment I have received, and it is hoped by that time we shall have the 
Prince of Wales and Queen Elizabeth If such statements are made to the 
Cabinet I should be forced to challenge them 

2. The whole argument is meant to lead up to the idea that we must 
submit to the wishes of Vichy because they have the power to drive us 
out of Gibraltar by bombing I fully share the desire of the Naval 
Staffnot to be molested in Gibraltar, but I do not think that the enforce- 
ment of the blockade will lead the French to do tins, still less to declare 
war upon us. I do not believe the Vichy Government has the power 
to wage war against us, as the whole French nation is coming moie and 
more on to our side I have dealt with this in a minute on general 
policy which is being circulated, and of which I enclose you the relevant 
cx trset 

3 . The redeeming point m this paper is the suggestion that we should 
tell the Vichy Government that if they bomb Gibraltar we shall 
retaliate, not against, say, Casablanca, but Vichy, to which I would 
add, or any other place occupied by the Vichy Government. This is 
the proper note to strike, and it is also important to bear in mind that 
while humbleness to Vichy will not necessarily prevent them being 
ordered to make war upon us by their German masters, a firm attitude 
will not necessarily deter them from coming over to our side 

* On the naval wpect of our policy towards the Vichy Government 
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These questions arc not urgent because of the failure to mtercept 
Primogiiet* 

Prime Minister to C.A.S. i8 X40 

What arrangements have we got for blind landings for aircraft? 
How many aircraft are so fitted? It ought to be possible to guide them 
down quite safely, as commercial craft were done before the war in 
spite of fog Let me have full particulars The accidents last night are 
very serious. 

Prime Minister to C I G.S. 19.x 40 

I was very much pleased last week when you told me you proposed 
to give an armourca division to Major-General Hobart. I think very 
highly of this officer, and I am not at all impressed by the prejudices 
against him m certain quarters. Such prejudices attach frequently to 
persons of strong personality and original view In tins case General 
Hobart’s original views have been only too tragically borne out. The 
neglect by me General Staff even to devise proper patterns of tanks 
before the wai has robbed us of all the fruits of Uns invention. These 
fruits have been reaped by the enemy, with terrible consequences 
We should therefore remember that this was an officer who md the 
root of the matter in him, and also vision. 

In my minute last week to you I said I hoped you would propose to 
me the appointment tliat day, i.e , Tuesday, hut at the latest this week. 
Will you very kindly make sure that die appointment is made at the 
earliest moment. 

Since making this minute I have carefully read your note to me and 
the summary of the case for and against General Hobart We are now 
at war, fighring for our lives, and we cannot afford to confine Army 
appointments to persons who have excited no hostile comment in their 
career. The catalogue of General Hobart’s qualities and defects might 
almost exactly have been attributed to most of the gicat commandeis 
of British liistory. Mailborough was very niiicli the conventional 
soldier, carrying with him the goodwill of the Service Cromwell, 
Wolfe, Clive, Goidon, and m a different sphere Lawrence, all had 
very close resemblance to the characteristics set down as defects They 
had other qualities as well, and so I am led to believe has General 
Hobart Tins is a time to try men of force and vision and not to be 
exclusively confined to those who arc judged thorougldy safe by con- 
ventional standards 

* A French merchant ship 

■f General Hobart, at this tune a corporal iii the Home Guard, was accordingly appouitcd 
to lommand an armoured division, and m that cajpacity rendered distinguished service to 
the very end of the war I had a pleasant talk with him on the day we first crossed the 
Rliinc m 1945 His work was then highly esteemed by General Moiitgoiuety. 
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I hope thcrefoie you will not recoil from your proposal to me of a 
week ago, for I think your instinct in tins matter was sound and true. 

Piimc Minister to C.I G.S. 19.X 40 

Are there no younger men available for this strenuous administrative 
appointment [Director-General Home Guard]? The bringing back of 
retired officers for posts hke these causes much criticism, both in and 
out of Service circles Why not try to find a man still in the forties, 
and give linn temporary rank? 

Prime Minister to General Ismay,for C.O S Committee 19.X40 

In view of the forecasts of small arms aininunition, and the very 
great improveincnt in our position which will be effected from the 
factories coming into bearmg in October, and the expanding output 
expected before March 31, 1941, and havmg regard to the fact that 
ludess there is an invasion no operations are possible except 111 the 
Middle East, and then only on a comparatively moderate scale, I am of 
opinion that a very much larger issue may be made now to the 
Coinmander-in-Chief Home Forces for practice. I understand he has 
only two mdhon rounds a week for this purpose, and that training is 
grievously hampeied m consequence. Although it seems a risk to 
deplete our small War Office reserve, I think it should be considered 
whether from November i onwaids the amount issued for practice 
should not be doubled— i e , four imlhoii a week I shall be glad if 
you Will consult the Chiefs of Staff immediately * 

Prime Minister to General Isntay 20 x 40 

I When was the last meeting of the Commanders-m-Chief, Naval, 
All, and Military? Was it not found very useful? Who attended it? 

I should be wiUmg to preside over such a meeting in the course of 
the next week or so. 

2. Let me have a plan for the irapaiting of more information about 
our war policy to these very high officers 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and C.A S. 20.X.40 

I am deeply concerned with the non-expansion, and mdeed con- 
traction, of our bomber force which must be expected between now 
and April or May next, according to present pohey Surely an effort 
should be made to increase oui bomb-dropping capacity durmg this 
period In moonhght periods the piesent arrangements foi bombing 
are the best possible, and the only difficulty is our small numbers 
compared to the many attractive mihtary targets On no account 
should the limited bomber foice be diverted from accurate bombmg 
of mihtaiy objectives leachmg far into Germany. But is it not possible 

* (t v-uj dcsuli-J to provide the incieascd amount 
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to oigatiisc a Second Lme Bomber Force, which, especially m the dark 
of the moon, would discharge bombs from a considerable and safe 
height upon the nearest large built-up areas of Germany, which contain 
mihtary targets in abundance? The Ruhr, of course, is obviously 
indicated. The object would be to find easy targets, short runs, and safe 
conditions. 

How IS such a Second Line or Auxiliary Bomber Force to be 
improvised during the winter months? Could not crews from the 
training schools do occasional runs? Arc none of the Lysaiidcr and 
Reconnaissance pilots capable of doing some of tins simpler bombing, 
observing that the Army is not likely to be m action unless invasion 
occurs? I ask that a wholehearted effort shall be made to cart a large 
number of bombs into Germany by a second line organisation such as I 
have suggested, and under conditions m winch admittedly no special 
accuracy would be obtained. Pray let me have the best suggestions 
possible, and we can then see wlictncr they are practical or not. 

How is It that so few of our bombers arc fitted with blind landing 
appliances? M.A P. tells me that a number of Lorenz equipments arc 
available The grievous losses which occurred one day last week ought 
not to be icpcated. Not only do the bombers need the blind landing 
facilities (which have been used in commercial aviation for years), but 
also iffiglitcr aiicraft arc to operate by luglu, as they must increasingly, 
such aircraft must also be fuiiushcd with the means of making safe 
landings. Pray let me have your observations. 

Prime Minister to Scacinry oj Slate for Air ami C A.S, 20.X.40 

In connection with the plans now being developed for night fighting, 
not only by individual Aircraft Interception fitted machines, out by 
8-gun-fightcr squadrons, it is worth considering whether m any area 
where our fighters arc operating and the guns have to remain out of 
action these guns should not fire blank charges This would (ti) confuse 
the enemy by the flashing on the ground, and tend to make him less 
aware of the impending fighter attacks — it would thus have a strictly 
military reason, (fc) it would make a noise to drown the approach of 
our attacking fighters, and also to avoid discouraging silence for the 
population It would not be legitimate to fire blank merely for tlic 
second purpose, but if there 1 $ a mihtary reason the objection dis- 
appears 

Prime Minister to C.I G.S. 20 x 40 

I am concerned by the very low state of equipment of the Pohsh 
troops, whose military qualities have been proved so high. I hope to 
inspect them on Wednesday this week 
Pray let me have during Monday the best proposals possible for 
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equipping them. I am most anxious they should not become dis- 
heartened. 

(Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Seaetaiy, War Office 20 x 40 

It IS impossible to take away steel helmets from “the Home Guard 
in Government offices Four were killed outside Downing Street on 
Thursday night Whitehall is as heavily bombed as any part of the 
country. It will be difficult to take helmets away from anyone to whom 
they have been issued. I am astonished to see that the Army is aiming 
at three million helmets. I was not aware that we had three million 
men. Let me have a full return of all steel helmets in possession of the 
Regular Army, showing the different branches, 1 e , whether field 
army or training 01 holding battalions, etc , or in store . . . 

Prime Minister to C.l G S and Sir James Grigg 21 x 40 

This very lengthy repoit by General Iiwm* on how he was carried 
out to Freetown and back emphasises all the difficulties of the operation 
in which he was concerned. He foresaw all the difficulties beforehand, 
and the many shortconungs in the preparations He certainly felt 
throughout that he was plunged into the midst of a grave and hazardous 
undertaking on political rather than military giounds All this makes 
It the more surprising that he should have wished to persist in this 
operation, with all its defects and dangers, of which he was so acutely 
conscious, aftei these had been so formidably aggravated by the arrival 
through a naval failure of the Ficnch cruisers and rcinfoicements m 
Dakar, and in the teeth of the considered opinion of the War Cabinet 
and the Chiefs of Staff that conditions had now so changed as to make 
the oiigmal plan impossible Howevci, any error towards the enemy 
and any evidence of a sincere desire to engage must always be gener- 
ously judged This officer was commanding a division very ably before 
lie was selected foi the expedition, and I see no reason why he should 
not lesuinc these duties now that he has returned He would make a 
mistake, however, if he assumed cither (a) that no enterprise should be 
launched m war for which lengthy preparation has not been made, 
observing that even m this coimection twenty-five Frenchmen took 
Duala, and with it the Caineroons, or (b) that ships can in no circum- 
stances engage forts with success. Tlus might well be true m the fog 
conditions which so unexpectedly and unnaturally descended upon 
Dakar; but it would not necessarily be true of the case where the ships’ 
guns could engage the forts at ranges to which the forts could not reply, 
or where the gunners in the forts were frightened, meffiaent, or 
friendly to the attacking force. 

* See Book II, Chapter XXIV 
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Pilme Miiiisfet to Secrctmy of Stole for the Cohmies 
[Lord Lloyd] ai.x.40 

I am afiaid I have been some time in studying your notes on the 
African continent, and its strategic and political dangers in the present 
war I should dcpiccatc setting up a special coinnuttee We aie 
overrun by them, like the Australians wcie by the labbits I see no 
reason to assume tliat we shall be at wai with Vichy Fiance or Spam, 
or that the South African position will develop dangerously. I should 
have thought that you would be able, with your own niilitaiy expeii- 
cnce and political knowledge, to gatiier sue h olficials of the Colonial 
Office as you may need aiouiid you, and piepaic you 1 self any reports 
you may think it right to piesent to the Defence Comnuttcc or the 
War Cabinet If howc'ver you feel the need of being associated with a 
committee, I suggest that the Middle Fast Ministcnal Committee takes 
on the agenda you have outlined as an addition to then piesent sphere. 

P S. — I am tiyiiig to move one of the West Atiican hiigadcs back 
from Kenya to the West Coast 

{Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Minister of Infoimation and 

Sir Alexander Cadoyian 24 x 40 

Sir Walter Citrine leaves this country shortly foi the United States 
on a mission ftom the Tiadcs Union Congiess to Ameutan labour 
He is a man of exceptional tjualities and tonsctjueiice, and is a Privy 
Councillor He should ccitaiiily have a diplomatic status confeired 
upon him which will facilitate his movements Hie T.U C arc paying 
aU his expenses m connection with the puiely I.aboui side of tlic 
business, but I think that any expenses he may mmi m work useful in 
the national interest should be tlefi ayed by the Ministry of Inforniation. 
Perhaps the Muiistei would look into tins and see what lan be done 
In any case, Sii Walter sliould be iiiatcd uitli die gicatest considera- 
tion, as I am sine we can count on Ins eiiiiie loyalty and disciction. 


NOVEMBBR 


Prime Minister to C A.S. T xi 40 

How IS It that when we have 520 crews avaiLible foi bombing 
operations and only 507 airciaft similaily avail.ible we do not diaw 
on the aiicraft storage units, where a huge numbci aie awaiting usc^ 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air I xr 40 

Let me have, on not moic than two sheets of paper . an analysis of 
the German aviatois taken piisoiicrs of war since July i, showing 
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uiniibeis, ages, anioiuil oftiaining, etc , distingiusliing between bomber 
and fighter prisoners. Any other information about them would be 
welcome. 

Pmie Minister to First Sea Lord 6 xi.40 

Although I feel sceptical about the pocket-battleship gomg to 
Lorient, the Air Force should be dunking of attacbng him there at the 
earliest moment, and should be warned now If he goes to Lorient he 
runs a chance of being caught by you on the way in, bombed wlule 
he IS there, and caught again on the way out There is only one way 
in and out of Lorient. Very different is his position at Kiel, where he 
can come out via the Heligoland Bight or through the Skagerrak or 
sneak up the Norwegian Cotridor to Trondheim I would much 
rather see him go to Lorient than break south or stay out on the Atlantic 
route or go back one side or the other of Iceland 
If he continues preying on the trade you ought to be able to bring 
him to action. 

On further reflection I agree it is better our two heavy ships should 
stay in the 1101th. 

These notes aie only for youi consideration. 

Prune Minister to C I G S. 6 xr 40 

You impressed upon me how important it was to have a first-rate 
man in charge of the Home Guard, and what a compliment to them 
It would be if the foimei Chief of Staff in France was chosen; so 
General Pownall was appointed. But a few weeks later I was astonished 
to learn he was to go to America on the mission now discharged by 
General Pakenham-Walsh. With some difficulty I stopped this 
change However, a little later Pownall was sent to Ireland Whereas 
I suppose he would have done very well foi the Home Guard, just as 
he got to know his job and men were beginning to look to him he was 
wliiskcd off to something else, and General Eastwood took his place. 
This IS, I dunk, only a month ago However, I dutifully set myself to 
work to make General Eastwood’s acquaintance, and I suppose so did 
the principal officers of the Home Guard I formed a favourable 
opinion of him, paiticulaily on account of his age, which is under 
fifty I suppose he has been worhng very hard for the month, trying 
to learn Ins immense new task, and he ccitamly had begun to speak 
about It with knowledge Now you propose to me to send him away, 
and to appoint a third new figure, all in four months 

All these rapid changes are contrary to the interests of the Service, 
and open to the most severe criticism I am not prepared to agree to 
dismiss General Eastwood fiom the Home Guard command. If you 
wish to set up this Directorate-General, he must have it, so far as I 
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am concerned. However, the Secretary of State will be back m two 
days, if all goes well, and I am sending a copy of tins immitc to him I 
shall still expect to be consulted. 

Prime Minister to C A.i, 6 xi.40 

Last night at least seven ot our planes crashed on landing or were 
lost. The slow expansion of the bomber force is, as you know, a great 
anxiety to me. If bombing in this bad weather is imposing altogether 
undue risks and losses on the pilots, the numbers might be slacked 
down in order to accumulate our strength wliilc at the same tune 
keeping vaiious objecuves alive. 

Prime Minister to Sir E^inani Briilges 8,xi.4o 

Many of the executive departments naturally have set up and 
developed their own statistical branches, but there appears to be a 
separate statistical branch attached to the Mimstcnal Committee on 
Production, and naturally the Ministry of Supply’s statistical branch 
covers a very wide field I have my own statistical branch under 
Professor Lindemaun 

It is essential to consolidate and nuke sure that agreed figures only 
are used The utmost confusion is caused when people argue on 
different statistical data I wish all statistics to be concentrated m my 
own branch as Prime Minister and Munster of Defence, from whicn 
alone the final authoritative working statistics will issue The various 
departmental statistical branches will, of course, continue as at present, 
but agreement must be reached between them and the Central Statis- 
tical Office. 

Pray look into this, and advise me how my wish can be most speedily 
and effectively achieved 

Prime Minister to Minister of Tronsport 8 xi 40 

Let me know what progress has been made in breaking up the 
queues, and 111 bringing vehicles into service. With the earlier black- 
out it must be very hard on many 

Prime Minister to First Sen Lord 9 xi 40 

Please let me have a report on the improvements in the Asdic and 
hydrophone teclnnque which have been made ui the last year. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Transport 9 xi 40 

Preliminary inspection seems to mdicate that the time of turn-round 
in ports has increased in recent montlis rather than the reverse. Tins is 
probably due to the concentration of traffic on a few West Coast 
ports. Arc the delays caused by inadequate port facilities or by diffi- 
culties m clearing the goods from tiic docks? Have you a scheme to 
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exploit to the full our large resources of load transport if the railways 
prove inadequate to deal with these special problems? 

Prime Ministei to C.A.S. lo 40 

Altogether, broadly speaking, 1,000 aircraft and 17,000 air personnel 
in the Middle East provide 3o| squadrons, with a total initial equipment 
of 395 operational types, of wliich it is presumed 300 are ready for 
action on any date. Unhappily, out of 65 Huriicaiies only 2 squadrons 
(apart from Malta) are available. These are the only modem aircraft, 
unless you count the Bleidieim IVs. All the rest of this enormous 
force is armed with obsolete or feeble machines. The process of 
replacement should therefore be pressed to the utmost, and surely it 
should be possible to utilise all this skilled persoiuiel of pilots and 
ground staff to handle the new machines Therefore “remounting” 
the Eastern Air Force ought not in principle to require more personnel, 
except where new types are more complicated. However, as part of 
the reuiforcements now bemg sent— /.e , four Welhngton and four 
Hurricane squadrons — we are sendmg over 3,000 additional personnel 
In the disparity between the great mass of men and numbers of 
aircraft on charge, and the fighting product constantly available, which 
is painfully marked both here and at home, lies the waste of R A F 
resources What is the use of the 600 machines winch are not even 
included in the initial equipment of the 30 squadrons^ No doubt some 
can be explained as training, communication, and transport. But how 
IS It that out of 732 operational types only 395 play any part in the 
fighting^ 

I hope that a most earnest effort will be made to get full value for 
men, material, and money out of this very large force, first, by re- 
mounting, second, by making more squadrons out of the large surplus 
of machines not formed in squadrons, third, by developing local 
O.T.U s [Operational Training Units] or other traming estabhshmeiits 

Piime Minister to Minister of Health 10 xi 40 

I see your total of homeless is down by 1,500 this week to about 
10,000. Please let me know how many new you had in, and how many 
foimci went out With such a small numbei as 10,000, you ought to 
be able to dean this up if you have another light week 

What is the average time that a homeless peison lemains at a rest 
centre^ 

Pnme Mimstcr to Secretary of State for An* ioxi.40 

There is a shelter at Chequers which gives good protection from 

*Tlie Air Ministry began making proposals for tlic greater protection of Chequers 
by sending Bofors guns 
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lateral damage There is the household to consider, Perhaps you -will 
have the accommodation inspected. 

The carriage drive is being turfed 

I cannot bear to divert Bofors from the fightmg positions What 
about trying a few rockets, which are at picscnt only in an experimental 
stage? 

I am trying to vary my movements a little during tlie moonlight 
Intel vals It is very good of you and your Ministry to concern youi- 
selvcs with my safety. 

Prime Minister to Sccictary of Stole foi War lo xi.40 

I hope you will look into this yoiusclf We had the greatest diffi- 
culty in carrying these sticky bombs through, and there was every 
evidence they would not have received fair play had I not gone down 
myself to sec the cxpciimcnt Now is the chance to let the Greeks try 
this method out, and it would seem that it might be very helpful to 
them 

What IS tins tale tliat they aic dangcious to pack and handle^ They 
.are of course dispatched without their detonators, and therefore 
caimot explode 

Prime Minister to Air C -iii-C , Middle East i2.xi.<io 

I am tryuig every day to speed up the arrivals in your command of 
Hurricanes, etc. Tins is especially important in the next three weeks. 
Pray report daily what you actually receive, and how many you are 
able to put into action 

I was astonished to find that you have nearly 1,000 aircraft and 1,000 
pilots and 16,000 air personnel m the Middle East, excluding Kenya 
I am most anxious to rc-cquip you witli modern mat limes at the earhest 
moment; but surely out of all this cstablisliineiit you ought to be 
able, if the machines arc foithconimg, to produce a substantially larger 
number of modem aircraft operationally fit^ Pray report through the 
Air Ministry any steps you may be able to take to obtain more fighting 
value from the immense mass of material and men under your com- 
mand. 

I am grieved that the imperative demands of the Greek situation and 
Its vital importance to the Middle East should have disturbed your 
arrangements at this exceptionally critical time. All good wishes. 

Prime Minister to Str Edward Bridges and 

General Ismay 12x140 

The Prime Minister lias noticed that the liabit of private secretaries 
and others of addressing each olhci by llicir Cluistiau names about 
matters of an official cliaiactei is inn easing, and ought to be stopped 
The use of Cbcistiaii muiics iii mlei-dep.ii tmeuuil coi icspondeiuc 
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should be confined only to bnef explanatory coveruig notes or to 
purely personal and private explanations. 

It is hard enough to follow people by their surnames. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 12.XI 40 

How are you getting on with the comfort of the shelters in the 
winter — flooring, drainage, and the like^ What is being done to bring 
them inside the houses? I attach the greatest importance to gramo- 
phones and wireless in the shelters. How is that gomg forward^ 
Would not this perhaps be a very good subject for the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund? I should not be surprised if tlie improved lighting comes up 
agam before many weeks are out, and I hope that the preparations for 
It will go forward. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 12 xi.40 

We shall most certainly have to obtain control of Syria by one 
means or another in the next few months. The best way would be by 
a Weygand or a de GauUist movement, but this cannot be counted on, 
and until we have dealt with the Itahans m Libya we have no troops 
to spare for a northern venture On no account must Itahan or Caitiff- 
Vichy influences become or remain paramount m Syria. 

Prime Minuter to Lord Beaverhrook 15 xi 40 

I do not think this could be said without the approval of the Air 
Mmistry, and indeed of the C.O S Committee. My own feeling 
would be against giving these actual figures * They tell the enemy 
too much. It IS like getting one of the tail bones of the ichthyosaurus 
from which a naturalist can reconstruct the entire animal The more I 
think about it the more I am against it. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and CAS 15 xi 40 

This amounts to a loss of eleven of our bombers in one night I 
said the other day by minute that the operations were not to be pressed 
unduly during these very adverse weather conditions We cannot 
afford to have losses of this kind in view of your very slow replace- 
ments If you go on like tins you will break the bomber force down 
to below a minimum for grave emergencies. No results have been 
achieved which would in any way justify or compensate for these 
losses I consider the loss of eleven aircraft out of one hundred and 
thirty-nine — i e , about 8 per cent. — a very grievous disaster at this 
stage of our bomber development 
Let me have the losses during the first half of November. 

* Pigurci of aircraft strength proposed to he used by Lord Beaverbtook in a broadcast. 
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Prime Minister to C.A S 17 xi 40 

I. I watch these figures every day with much concern. My diagrams 
show that we are now not even keeping level, and there is a marked 
downward turn this week, especially in the Bomber Command. 
Painful as it is not to be able to strike heavy blows after an event like 
Coventry, yet 1 feel wc should for the present nurse Bomber Com- 
mand a little more This can be done (l) by not sending so many to 
each of the necessary objectives, (2) by not coming down too low in 
the face of heavy prepared batteries and being content with some- 
what less accuracy, and (3) by picking out soft spots where there is not 
too much organised protection, so as to keep up our deliveries of bomb 
content. There must be unexpcctmg towns in Germany where very 
htde has been done in Air Raid Precautions and yet where there are 
imhtary objectives of a minor order. Some of these could be struck 
at m the meanwhile 

a I should feel differently about this if our bomber force were 
above five hundred, and if it were expanding But, having regard to 
the uncertainties of war, we must be very careful not to let routine 
bombing and our own high standards proceed without constant atten- 
tion to our resources. Tlicse remarks clo not apply, of course, to Italy, 
against which the full-scale risk should be run The wounded Littorio 
IS a fine target. 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord l8.x1.40 

I was assured that 64 destroyers would he available for the North- 
Western Approaches by November 15 This return of Asdic-fitted 
ships, which goes to November 16, shows 60 But what is discon- 
certmg is that out of 151 destroyers only 84 arc available for service, 
and out of 60 for the North-Wcstcin Appioachcs only 33 arc available 
for service. When we held our conference more than a month ago the 
Admiral was found with only 24 destroyers available, and all that has 
happened m the month that has passed is tliat another 9 have been 
added to his available strengtli jlut meanwhile you have liad the 
American destroyers streaming into service, and I was assured that there 
was a steady output from our own yards I cannot understand why 
there has been this serious frustration of decisions so umtcdly arrived at, 
nor why such an immense proportion of destroyers are laid up from 
one cause or another. Are the repairs falling behind^ What has hap- 
pened to the American destroyers? Are wc faihng in repairs and new 
construction? 

I should be glad to have a special conference at 10 a m on Tuesday 
&t tlic Admiralty War Room. 
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Prime Munster to Gene\al Isiuay,for Chiefs of Staff i8 X140 

I am informed that on the mgirt of November 6-7 one of the 
German K.G 100 Squadron* came down m the sea near Bridport, 
Tliis squadron is the one known to be fitted with the special apparatus 
with which the Germans hope to do accurate mght-bombing, using 
their very fine beams Vital tune was lost duiiiig which this aircraft or 
Its equipment might have been salvaged because the Army claimed 
that It came under their jurisdiction, made no attempt to secure it, and 
icfiiscd to permit the naval authoiities to do so 
Pray make proposals to ensure that m future immediate steps are 
taken to secure all possible information and equipment from German 
atrciaft which come down in this country or near oui coasts, and that 
these rare opportunities are not squandered dirough departmental 
differences 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister of New Zealand 18 xi 4.0 

Your telegram is being dealt with departmentallv. We dwell mider 
a drizzle of carping criticism from a few Members and fioni writers in 
certain organs of the Press This has an irritating effect, and would not 
be tolerated in any other comitry exposed to our present stiesses On 
the other hand, it is a good thing that any Government should be kept 
keen and made aware of any shortcomings in time to remedy them 
You must not suppose everything is perfect, but we aie aU trying our 
best, and the war effort is enormous and morale admirable AU good 
wishes. 

Prime Minister to Prime Minister of Canada 20 xi 40 

I. I am most grateful to you for your message and for your very 
generous offer to afford facihties for a fiuthci expansion of the Joint 
Training Plan I am confident that we shaU be able to make 

excellent use of it. 1 1 i. r 1 

3 A review of the an training requirements in die hght ot the 

latest developments is at present 111 progress, and it is of the utmo^ 
value to the Wai Cabinet m tins connection to know that in such 
further measures as piove to be necessary they can lely on the contuiu- 
.uice of the wholehearted assistance of the Canadian Government, 
which has already made such a notable contiibution to our common 

3 As soon as our review is completed I wiU let you know, foi your 
consideration, what we dunk would be the best direction for our 

further joint efforts re... 

4. As you mention m your message, any measures foi the extension 

of the Joint Training Plan must form the subject of discussion and 

*Ssc p 339 
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agreement between all tlic Government'! concerned. Would you agree 
to my repeating to the Prime Ministers of the Govermnents of Australia 
and New Zealand tlic text of your message and of this reply, or would 
you prefer to take tins action yourself? 

5 Subject to your agicemcnt, we should hkc to offer a cordial 
invitation to Air Vice-Maislial Jkeadner to pay a short visit to this 
country. Such a visit would be most valuable for the purpose of 
consultation on many training questions, and would give Air Vice- 
Marshal Brcadiicr tlic fullest and most up-to-date information on our 
plans for die future development of die Air Porcc. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of Stale for the Dominions 22 xi.40 

I think It would be better to let dc Valera stew in his own juice for a 
while Nothing could be more harmless or morejust than the remarks 
in the Economist The claim now put forward on behalf of de Valera is 
that we are not only to be strangled by them, but to suffer our fate 
without making any coinplaiiiC 

Sir John Mafiey should be made aware of the rising anger in England 
and Scotland, and especially among the merchant seamen, and he 
should not be encouraged to think that Ins only task is to mollify 
dc Valera and make everything, including our ruin, pass off pleasantly 
Apart from tins, the less we say to dc Valera at tins juncture the better, 
and certainly nothing must be said to reassure luiu. 

Let me see the Parliamentary questions as they come in. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for the Colonics 22.XI 40 

As the action has been announced, it must proceed, but the con- 
ditions in Mauntuis must not involve these people being caged up 
for the duration of the war The Cabinet will require to be satisfied 
about this Pray make me your proposals 

[Ref ‘ Proposal to ship to Mauritius Jewish refugees who had 
illegally emigrated to Palestine ] 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 
{General Ismay to see) 22.x1.40 

1. In my view Admiral Stark is right, and Plan D* is strategically 
sound and also most highly adapted to our interests. Wc should 
therefore, so far as opportuiuty serves, m every way contribute to 

* Plan D Provision of all possible naval and military aid in the European field to the 
exclusion of any other interest This would involve tlic adoption of a strictly defensive 
plan in the Pacific and abandonment of any attempt seriously to reinforce the Tar East, 
with accepted coiisequcuccs. On the other lianu, by lull-scale concciiintion in the 
European area the defeat of Germany was ensured with certainty, and if subsequently it 
was 111 the American interest to deal with Japan requisite steps would be possible. 
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strengthen the pohcy of Adraual Stark, and should not use aiguments 
inconsistent with it 

a Should Japan enter the war on one side and the United States on 
ours, ample naval forces wnll be available to contain Japan by long- 
laiigc controls in the Pacific The Japanese Navy is not hkely to 
ventiue fai from its home bases so long as a superior battle-fleet is 
maintained at Singapoi c oi at Honolulu The Japanese would never 
attempt a siege of Singapore with a hostile, snpeuoi American fleet in 
the Pacific The balance of the American fleet, after pioviding the 
ncccssaiy force for the Pacific, would be sufficient, with our Navy, to 
exercise m a veiy Ingh dcgiee the command of all the seas and oceans 
except those within the immediate Japanese legions A strict defensive 
in the Fai East and the acceptance of its consequences is also our pohcy 
Once the Geimans arc beaten the Japanese would be at the mercy of 
the combined fleets 

3, I am much encouraged by the American naval view. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 23.x1.40 

There seems to be great disparity in these sentences [on APS men 
for looting], and 1 wondei whether any attempt is being made to 
standardise the punishments inflicted foi this very odious ciime Five 
ycais’ penal servitude for stealing whisky foi immediate consumption 
seems out of pioportion when compared with sentences of three 01 six 
months for stealing valuables. Exemplaiy disciphne is no doubt 
necessary, as people must be made to feel that looting is steahng Still, 

I should be glad to know that such cases are being reviewed and 
levelled out 

Prime Minister to C I G.S 24 xi 40 

I sent you to-day two Foreign Office telegiams from Bucharest and 
Sofia respectively, which concur in an estimate of thirty thousand 
Germans, or one full division, as the maximum m Roumaina at tlie 
present tune In view of this youi Intelligence Branch should carefully 
leview the advice they gave to the effect that there were five divisions 
in Roumania and that these could be assembled on the Bulgarian- 
Greck frontier in three or four days I thought myself that this estimate 
was altogetlier too pessimistic, and credited the enemy with a rapidity 
of movement and a tlcgice of picparechiess which were perhaps more 
serious than the facts Will you have the whole problem examined 
most caiefully again? I had tbouglit myself that it would be a fortnight 
befoie anything serious could happen on the Greek frontier, and that 
pcihaps It might be a month The gi eat tiling is to get the true picture, 
whatever it is 
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Prime Miimtei to Geiiml hmay, and others concerned 24.XI 4.0 

This paper shows that wc have completely failed to make cruiser 
tanks, and tliat there is no prospect of the present deficiency being 
made up in tlic next year Wc must thcicforc equip our armoured 
divisions in the best possible way open to us in tliesc melancholy 
circumstances. At this stage in tank production numbers count above 
everything else It is better to have any serviceable tank than none at 
all The formation and training of the divisions can proceed, and the 
quality and character of the vclntlcs be impiovcd later on. The I 
tank should not he disdained because of Us slow speed, and m default 
of cruisers must he looked upon as our staple foi fighting. li^e must 
lulapt our tactics for the time Iwiut; to this weapon as we have iw other. 
Meanwhile the production of cruiser tanks and of A 22 [a new model] 
must be driven forward to the utmost limit. 

Prime Minister to Generol Ismay 24.x1.40 

The full order foi the thii ty-five thousand vehicles should be pLxeed 
in the United States without furthci delay. Meanwhile the inquiry 
into the scale required by the War Office is to proceed 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 27.xi,4o 

The Greek complication seems to me serious. It will he of enormous 
advantage to us if Germany delays or shrinks fiom an attack 011 Greece 
through Bulgaria. I should not like those people in Greece to feed that, 
for the sake of what is after all only a parade, wc had pi essed them into 
action winch could be cited by Germany as ajusiifiLaiioii for matching 
The only thing to do is to put the meeting off until wc c.m sec a little 
more clearly on this very confused chessboard of Eastern Euiope 
I think the Dominions should be told th.at wc arc w.uiing (or the 
Greek situation to define itself more cleat ly, and that this ought not to 
take more than a fortnight I do not think it is necessary to give any 
reasons to the Allied Govennnculs, except to assuie tliem that the 
delay will he short. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 28 xi 40 

It is of no use giving me these reports five days late The Admiralty 
blow every day exactly the state of the flotillas I do not know why 
this matter should go tlirougli the War Cabinet or Defence Ministry 
Pray tell the Admiralty to send direct to me, every week, the state of 
their flotillas. 

I am much concerned that the patrols on the Western Approaches 
should only have gone up to tlmty cllccuve Let me sec tlic chart 
showing previous weeks to-morrow. 
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Prime Minister to Minister of Labour 28 xi 40 

I shall be obliged if you will let me know the present unemploy- 
ment figuies, divided into as many categories as is convenient, and 
coinpaicd with 

(a) how they stood at the outbreak of war, and 
(i) when the new Government was formed. 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 30 xi 40 

It IS to me incomprehensible that with the 50 American destroyers 
coining into service we should not have been able to raise the total 
serviceable to above 77 by November 23, when they stood at 106 on 
October 16 What happened between October 16 and October 26 
to beat down serviceable destroyers by 28 vessels, and why did they 
go down from 84 to 77 between November i6 and November 23 — 
just at the very time when another dozen Americans were coming 
into service^ 

Prime Minister to C-in-C, Home Forces 30 xi 40 

I have authoiised the iiiiging of church bells on Christmas Day, 
as the imminence of invasion has gieatly receded Perhaps, however, 
you will let me know what alternative methods of giving the alarm 
you would propose to use on that day, and, secondly, what steps 
would be taken to ensure that the nngmg of the bells for church 
services and witliout any invasion does not in fact lead to an alarm 
There must ceicaiiily be no relaxation of vigilance. 


DECEMBER 

Piime Minister to Sccietary of State foi the Dominions 

[General Liiiay to see for COS Committee) i.xii 40 

All this talk about Atlantic Opeiations and Atlantic Islands is most 
dangerous, and is contrary to the decision to describe such operations 
as “Shiapnel”. I see no need for these long and pomtless telegrams, and 
It IS becoming quite impossible to conduct militaiy operations when 
everything has to be spread about the departments and around the 
woild like this. 

Kindly give me the assurance that there will be no further discussion 
of these matters by telegram without my seeing tlic messages before 
they are multiplied 

Let me also know exactly the lists of officials and departments to 
whom these telegrams have been distiibuted. 
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[AUlon llih Day) 

Prime Minister to C.-in-G Mediterranean 3.xn,4(j 

(Personal and most secret.) 

1 Your 270. Wc considered whole matter this luormng with the 
Director of Conrbined Operations, Sir Roger Keyes, who will execute 
It with full control of all forces employed, and final plans are now being 
prepared by lum. His appointment will not be naval, but hunted to 
these coinbincd operations. If necessaiy he will waive Ins naval rank. 
Camiot feel that air countci -attack will be sciious liaving regard to 
size island, bioken character, many houses and detached foits, 111 winch 
comparatively small attacking force will be mtcnnmglcd with de- 
fenders. Enemy aircraft will not know who holds what till all is 
over, and even then Italian Hags may be displayed on soft spots. 

2 Capture of “ Workshop”* no doubt a hazard, but Zccbriigge 
would never have got past scrutiny bestowed on this Coinniandos 
very highly tiaiiicd, carefully picked voliintccis for tins kind of work 
Weatlici and fixed date of convoy may of toinse prevent attempt, in 
winch ease whole outfit will go to Malta or Siida for ollici enterprises 
If conditions favourable nothing will be stinted 

3. Apprehensions you have that A A. guns, etc , will be diverted 
from Eastern Mcditeriancan and new commitment cicated may be 
mitigated by capture of enemy A.A , which arc miineious Enemy 
unlikely attempt recapture, even though gariison left will be small 
Commandos will come away aftet handing over to Regular tioops, 
and be available for further operations. 

4. Comparing “Workshop” with other opeiation you mention, 111 
future called “Mandibles”f {repeat "Mandibles”), kindly weigh follow- 
ing considerations' 

“Mandibles” requires ten or twelve thousand men and is hu larger 
affair if the two big ones are to be taken. Little ones you mention 
would stir up all tins aica without any impoitant lewaid unless pioccss 
continued. Secondly, captures m “Mandibles” urea would excite 
keen rivalry of Greeks and Turks, which above all we don't want now 
Thirdly, out reports show “Mandibles” slowly starving, and perhaps 
wc shall get them cheaper later. Apart fioin the above, ttyiiig “ Woik- 
shop” does not rule out “Mandibles” aflciwaids, unless ships and 
landing-ciaft arc lost, which they may be. Also pciliups operations 
on enemy’s land coinmuiiications along Noith Aftican shore may 
present oppoitunitics 

j On strategic giounds “Workshop” gives good air command of 
most used line of enemy coiniminicatioiis witli I ibyan army, and also 

* Capturci of Pdiitcllcn \ 

•f Opcjatuins the DuJtiancsc 
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mcreased measure air protection for our convoys and transports passing 
so-called Narrows Joint Staffs here consider very high value attadies 
to removal of this obstruction to our East and West communications 
Besides all tins, we need to show ourselves capable of vehement offen- 
sive amphibious action I call upon you therefore to use your utmost 
endeavours to procure success should conditions be favourable at zero 
hour. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Pioduction 3 xii.40 

The King asked me to-day whether there was any shortage of 
instruments for aircraft 

Prime Minister to General Isinay 4.xn 40 

1. Two searchlights [at Suda Bay] seem very insufficient What is 
gomg to be done to increase them^ 

2. In view of the torpedomg of the Glasgow by a seaplane while at 
anchor, ought not slnps at anchor to be protected by nets at short 
range’ I gather this was the Itahan method at Taranto, but at the 
moment of the attack they had taken them off Pray let me have a 
note on tins 

Prime Mini stei to Sea etaiy of State fit War 9.xn4o 

ARMY ORGANISATION 

1. I understand that you are asking for another big caU-up shortly. 
The papers talk about a million men. Tliis forces me to examine the 
distribution of the men you have According to your paper, 27 Briush 
divisions are credited to Expeditionary Force and Middle East These 
divisions are accounted for at 35,000 men each, to cover corps, army, 
and line of communications troops, etc , plus 70,000 security troops m 
M.E [Middle East] 

2. The approved establishment of a British division at the present 
time IS 15,500 men. It comprises only 9 battalions with an estabhsh- 
ment of 850, t e , about 7,500 The establishment of all battalions 
comprises a considerable proportion of servicing elements, and I doubt 
whether the rifle and maclmie-gun strength— i e , fighting strength- 
amounts to more than 750 Thus the total number of men who 
actually fight m the mfantiy of a British division, is 6,750 This makes 
the fighting infantry of 27 divisions, in what used to be called bayonet 
or rifle strength, 182,250 It used to be said that the infantry was the 
staple of the Army”, to which all other branches were ancillary. This 
has certainly undergone some modification under new conditions, 
but none the less it reinams broadly true The structure of a 

IS built round its mfantry of 9 battalions, with a battery to each bat- 
talion, the necessaiy piopomon of signallers and sappers, the battalion, 
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brigade, and divisional transport, and some additional elements, the 
whole being constituted as an integral and self-contained unit of 
15,500 men. 

3. When we look at the division as a unit, we find that 27 divisions 
at 15,500 official establislimcnt reqiiue no less than 1,015,000 men 
This gives an actual burden of 3 5,000 men foi every divisional unit of 
15,500 men, the units themselves being already fully self-contained. 
Nearly 20,000 men have thciefoic to be accounted for for each division 
of the E F [Expeditionary Foice] or M.E over and above the full 
approved establishment of 15,500. 

This great mass, amounting to 540,000, has now to be explained 
We are assured that the corps, army, L. of Cl. [line of eommimications] 
troops, etc., plus the 70,000 security troops m the M E , justify this 
enormous demand upon the manhood of the nation. 

4. One would have thought, if this were conceded, tliat the process 
was at an end. On die contraiy, it is only just beginning. There still 
remain neatly two million men to be accounted for, as arc set out on 
the attached cable and graph No one can complain of 7 divisions for 
the Home Field Force, though it is surprising tlut they should requue 

24.000 men fot divisional estahlislimcnts of 15,500. Tins accounts foi 

170.000 men. 

5 A.D G B. [Air Defence of Great Britain] 500,000 must be sub- 
mitted to foi the present, pending improved methods of dealing with 
the night-bomber and iiicteased Butish ascendancy m the air 

6 200,000 men foi the peimancnt staff, and “unavailable” at 
training and bolding units is a distressing figure, having regard to the 
great margins already piovided. Staffs, static and miscellaneous units, 
“Y” list, etc,, require 150,000 aftei all ihc 27 divisions and the 7 home 
divisions have been fully supplied with corps and army troops Apatc 
from everything necessary to handle an aimy of 27 divisions and 7 
home divisions, there is tliis mass of 350,000 staffs and statics, living well 
off the nation as heroes in khaki 

7. Compared with the above, overseas gariisons, othci than M.E , 
of 75,000 seems moderate. India and Burma at 35,000 is slender, 

8. 150,000 men foi the corps, army, and L ofC ti oops for divisions 
other than British requires to he explained m detail I understand the 
Australian and New Zealand Forces had supplied a great many of then 
rearward services At any latc, I sliould like to sec the exact distribu- 
tion of tins 150,000 111 every category behind the divisions winch they 
are expected to serve. 

9. The net wastage, 330,000, is of couise a piiiely speculative figure 
But It might well he supplied from die 3 50,000 permanent staffs, static 
and otlier non-availablcs already lefeiicd to. 
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lo. Deducting for the moment the 330,000 men for wastage, which 
deals with the future up till Match 1942, and 110,000 required for 
overseas garrisons other than M E , India, and Burma, we fice a total 
2,505,000 recquired for the aforesaid 27 divisions plus 7 home 
divisions, equal to about 74,000 per division If the 500,000 for 
A D.G B is omitted we still have over 2,000,000 men — i.e., nearly 
60,000 men mobilised for each of 34 divisions ^ 

Before I can ask the Cabinet to assent to any further call-up from 
the public, it IS necessary that tins whole subject shall be thrashed out, 
and that at least a million are combed out of the fluff and flummery 
belund the fighting troops, and made to serve effective mihtary pur- 
poses We aie not doing our duty in lettmg these great numbers be 
taken from our civil life and kept at the public expense to make such 
inconceivably small results m the fighting line. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay p xn 40 

Let me have a report on the development 0 f the Salvage Section 
of the Admiralty, showing the work that has been done and what 
expansions, if any, aie contemplated to meet the ever-growing need of 
repairs rapidly 


Prime Minister to General Ismay 
Let models be made of Rliodes and Leros 
be ready. 


II xii 40 
Report when they will 


{Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 14 xii 40 

There is one thing about the warfare between the Air Ministry and 
M. A.P which is helpful to the public interest, namely, that I get a fine 
view of what is going on and hear both sides of the case argued with 
spirit WiU you very kindly address yourself to the various statements 
made in this letter attached [from Lord Beaverbrook], and especially 
to the one that on September i you had over 1,000 unserviceable 
trainer aircraft? I have long suspected that the mefficiency which 
formeily ruled in the A S U s and left us with only 45 aeroplanes 
when the new Government was formed, as against about 1,200 now, 
was reproduced in all the trainer establishments and commumcation 
flights and that a gi eat mass of aeroplanes were kept m an imserviceable 
state, and I remember particularly tlie statement of one of your high 
officeis that the Training Command worked on a basis of 50 per cent, 
unserviceable Who is responsible for repair and trainmg estabhsh- 
ments? If I were you, I should throw the whole busmess of repair 
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on to M A P., and then you would be able to criticise them for any 
shortcomings. 

See also the figures of how repaired aircraft and engines have in- 
creased since the change was made. | 

I recur to the point I made to you yesterday when you sent me your 
letter to M A P The An Ministry’s view is that the Germans have 
nearly 6,000 aeroplanes in front-line action, and we have about 2,000 
Air Ministry also believe that the German output is 1,800 a month, 
out of which they provide only 400 for traimng cstablisliments, while 
we, out of 1,400 output, provide also 400 How do you, then, explain 
that the Germans arc able to keep three times oin establishment m 
front-lmc action with only an equal monthly subscnption of trainer 
aircraft? Apparently, on your figures, which I may say I do not accept 
(except for controversial purposes), the Gcimans can keep three times 
as large a force m action as you can for the same number of trainer 
planes I know that you will rightly say you are preparing for the 
expansion of die futiue, but dicy have to keep going on a tlirccfold 
scale, and expand as well. 

I await with keen mtcicst further developments of your controversy. 

Prime Minister to Loid Deimcibioob 1$ xii 40 

It is a magnificent achievement* in the teeth of the bombing. Quite 
apait from new production, the repaued aircraft has been your own 
creation We now have 1,200 in the A S.U s, whith is a gicat comfort 
Dispersion has gieatly hampered you, but was absolutely necessary as 
an insurance to spicad die risk 

In addition, you have not confined yourself to mere numbers, but, 
on die contrary, have puslicd hard into quality. 

The reason why there is tins crabbing, as at A,'f is of course the 
warfare which proceeds between A.M and M A.P They regard you 
as a merciless critic, and even enemy They resent having had the 
M A.P functions carved out of their show, and I have no doubt tliey 
pour out tlieir detraction by every channel open I am definitely of 
opinion that it is more m the public interest that iheic should he sharp 
criticism and countci-ciiticism between the two dcjiartmciits than that 
they should be handing each other out ccicnionious bouquets One 
must therefore accept the stimulating but disagreeable conditions of 
war 

♦Table from Lord licaverbfook giving comparison of actual output of aircraft with 
programme 

f I’amgraph in Lord Bc.ivcrbrook'i minute of i<| xil ao to tlic clfoct tli.it it is sometimes 
Slid lint the output of die Mimsicy of Aircraft I'ioiUkuou \Mmld luve been equalled by 
the Air Ministry if there had not been any ihangc in Miy ly^o 
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Prime Minister to Secretary oj State for the Dominions 15 xn 40 

You will see from my telegiam to Mr Menzies that I do not view 
the situation in the Far East as immediately dangerous The victory 
m Libya has reinforced, nay redoubled, the argument there set forth 
I do not wish to commit myself to any serious dispersion of our forces 
m the Malay pemnsula and at Singapore On the contrary, I wish to 
build up as large as possible a Fleet, Army, and Air Force m the Middle 
East, and keep this ni a fluid condition cither to prosecute war m Greece 
and presently Thrace, dr reinforce Singapore should the Japanese 
attitude change. I could not comimt myself to the dispatch of many 
of the aircraft mentioned, certainly not the P B Y.s [flying-boats] at 
this juncture, when we have a major peril to face on the Noith-Western 
Approaches I could not thcicfore agree to your telegram, and I 
should have thought my own (as amended in red) was quite sufficient 
at the present tune 

Prime Minister to C,A.S. ij xn 40 

How arc you getting on with the development on a large scale of 
aeiodionics in Greece to take modern bombers and fighters, and with 
the movement of skeleton personnel, spare paits, etc , theie? 

It IS qmte clear to me this is going to be most important in the near 
future, and we must try not to be taken by surpiise by events 
I should be glad to have a fortnightly rcpoit 

Prime Minister to C IG S. 20.XII 40 

Please let me laiow the caihcst date when the 2nd Armoured 
Division — 

[a] wiU land at Suez, and 

(i) can be available for action m tlic Western Desert. 

Prime Munster to C.A.S. ^ zo.xn 40 

I hope you wiU try to take a few days’ rest, and seize every oppor- 
tunity of going to bed early. The fight is going to be a long one, and 
so much depends upon you Do not hesitate to send your deputy to 

any meetings I may call 1 1 u 

Pray forgive my giving you these hints, but seveial people nave 

mentioned to me that you are woibng too hard. 

[The possible use and counter-use of poison gas, should invasion 
come m the New Year, rested heavily upon me Our progress m this 
sphere was however considerable ] 

Prime Miniiter to Minister of Supply 21x1140 

You will reiiicniber that tlie War Cabinet ordered an inquiry into 
die fact that bulk storage for 2,000 tons of mustard gas which had 
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been ordered by the Cabinet in October 1938 was still not ready in 
October 1940. 

The latest information wliicli I have received from your Ministry 
shows that the bulk stock of mustard gas on Dcccmbci 9 was 1,485 
tons I was also lufotincd tluougli your Ministry that 650 tons of 
additional new storage was to have become available last week, and 
that production was being increased accordingly Was this promise 
fulfilled^ 

Meanwhile I note that the filling of the new 25-pdr base-ejection 
shell has at last begun 111 earnest, and that 7,812 of this type of shell had 
been filled by December 9 I should be glad to know how this figure 
compares with the total reserve of this type of shell required by the 
Aimy, and when this reseive is hkcly to be attained 

None of the new 6-mch basc-cjcctioii shells has yet been filled 
What reserve docs the Army require of this type of sliell, and when is 
this reserve expected to he ready? 

I am sending a copy of this minute to the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Pritne Minister to Minister of Supply 22.XII 40 

I learn that die Central Priority Department has been conducting a 
special mvcstigation into the requirements of matcruls likely to be 
short. 

I am told Uiat much the most serious case is that of drop-forgmgs, 
on which the production of aciopLmcs, tanks, guns, and tiansporc all 
depend Requirements for 1941 are estimated at .141,000 tons. Home 
pioduciioii is now at the lalc of 208,000 I am inionncd that there arc 
ordeis in the United Stales foi 7,000 tons, and tlut these arc likely 
to rise to an aiiiuial lato at 25,000 by tlic end of 1941 Even if 
tlic icqiiircmcnts arc considerably overstated, the deficiency is very 
scuous. 

Some moderate rate of expansion at home is expcctcsl, but we need 
to double the output Theie aie 14,000 woikcis m the mdustiy, but it 
IS lepoitcd that only 300 lecruits have been received since August, that 
the industry alleges that it caiuiot absoib more than 1,000 new workers 
m each quaiter, and that it is difficult to get rccuuts All this needs 
looking into. 

Meanwliilc the only possible immediate action seems to be to 
increase piurhases of drop-forgmgs 111 America, if necessary sending a 
special expert there for this purpose 

Prime Minister to Minister oj PFoiks and Buildings zz xii 40 

I undetstand that rhcie is a serious shouage of actoniniodation foi 
welfare services of all lands to meet the needs of the homeless as well 
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as of the evacuation schemes, and that you, in conjunction with die 
Munster of Health, have undertaken to seek for preiiuses. 

I hope that you wiU use your utmost endeavouis to press on with 
this work. 

I should he glad if you would let me have a return of commandeered 
prenuses which have not yet been used for war purposes, and which 
might be smtable for use in this way. 

Prime Minister to Lord Chatjield 22 xn 40 

I am grieved to find bow very few George Medals have been issued 
I had hoped there would be ten times as many The idea was that you 
would go about and get into touch with local authoiittes where there 
had been heavy bombing, and make sure that lecommendations were 
sent forward which could be sifted, and that you would stir the depart- 
ments on the subject Can you not do somethmg more in this direc- 
tion? You ought by now to have a number of typical cases which 
could be circulated to the authorities and departments concerned, who 
would thereafter be asked to match tliem from tlieir experience 
Let me know if I can be of any assistance 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 22 xn.40 

Vciy soon the Baltic wiU be frozen Let me know its state and future 
prospects 

Wliat has been happening to the Swedish ore durmg tins summer? 
The Naval Staff should make the necessaiy inquiries 
What traffic has been movmg down the Leads? 

How has the position of Gciman ore supplies been affected by the 
events of the last eight months? Is tlic,.c any reason why we should not 
sow magnetic mines m the Leads, even if we do not lay a regular mine- 
field? We seem to have forgotten all about this stoiy 

I should be glad to have a note upon this, and to know whether any- 
thing can be done 

Prime Minister to General Isiiiay 40 

The work of the Joint Plamiers divides itself naturally into two 

^ (fl) all die cuiient work they do for the C O S Committee, and 

the long-tci m future projects which are indicated to theim and 
on winch they are already at work 
It IS CO these lattei that I now tuin 1 think it would be well to appoint 
a Director of Future Schemes, or some otbei suitable title, who would 
guide and concent the picpaiation of the special schemes, preside over 
any meetings of the joint Planners engaged upon them, and have direct 
acc ess to me as Mimstcr of Defence 1 think Major Obver Stanley [the 
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forincr Secretary of State for War] , with his experience of foreign 
politics and Cabinet government, would be able to impart to aU this 
work a hvehness winch I caiuiot supply except at rare intervals. He 
would have to be given a temporary Anny rank to make him senior. 

Pray make me proposals for giving effect to this idea. 

Prime Minister to Minister oj Aircraft Production 22.X11 40 

I am disturbed to see from reports scut to me by the Minister of 
Supply that deliveries to the Royal Air Force of bombs and containers 
charged with gas have dropped very noticeably during the past month, 
the total during the four weeks fioni November ix to December 9 
being: 


30-lb bombs 

Nil 

250-ib bombs 

^ 18 

a5o-lb. containers . . 

.. Nil 

500-lb containers . . 

.. 25 

1,000'lb containers 

9 


I understand that the reason for this decline is chat factories luve 
been bombed, and that ditlicnltics have been encountered in the supply 
of certain component parts 

Nevertheless it is of vital importance that we should liave the 
largest possible supply of aircraft gas-containers for immediate retalia- 
tion if need be, and I should be glad to know what steps arc being 
taken to improve the delivery of these containers and what is the 
forecast of these deliveries ovci the next tlixcc months, 

[I was concerned at the grave affronts to the rights and liberties of the 
individual which the safety of tlic State had required Having been 
brought up on the Bill of Rights, liahcas corpus, and trial by jury con- 
ceptions, I grieved to become responsible, even with the constant assent 
of Parliament, for their breach In June, July, August, and September 
our plight had seemed so guevous that no limits could be put upon the 
action of the State. Now that we had for the time being got our heads 
again above water a further refinement m the treatment of internees 
seemed obllgatoiy We had already set up an elaborate sifting process, 
and many persons who had been arrested m the crisis were released by 
the Home Secretary, who presided over tliis field ] 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 22 xii.40 

It must be remembered that these political ddtenus arc not persons 
against whom any offence is alleged, or who arc awaiting trial or arc on 
temand. They are persons who cannot be proved to have committed 
any offence known to the law, but who because of the public danger 
and the conditions of war have to he held m custody. Naturally I feel 
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distressed at having to be responsible for action so utterly at variance 
with all the fundamental pruiciples of British liberty, habeas corpus, and 
the like. The pubhc danger justifies the action taken, but that danger 
IS now receding 

In the case of Mosley and his wife there is much prejudice from the 
Left, and in the case of the Pandit Nehru from the Right I particularly 
asked that the rigorous character of the latter's imprisonment should be 
removed. In foieign countries such people arc confined m fortresses — 
at least, they used to be when the world was still civilised 

These reflections led me to look mto the details of Mosley’s present 
confinement, as well as others of that category Does a bath every week 
mean a hot batli, and would it be very wrong to allow a bath every 
day? What facilities are there for regular outdoor exercise and games 
and recreation under Rule 8^ If the correspondence is censored, as it 
must be, I do not see any reason why it should be limited to two letters 
a week. What literature is allowed^ Is it limited to the prison libraries? 
Are newspapers allowed^ What are tlic regulations about paper and 
ink for writing books or studying particular questions? Are they 
allowed to have a wireless set? What arrangements arc permitted to 
husbands and wives to see each other, and what arrangements have been 
made for Mosley’s wife to see her baby, from whom she was taken 
before it was weaned? 

I should be grateful if you would let me know your own view upon 
these matters 


Prime Mituster to Prime Minister of Australia 23 xn 4,0 

1 I am most grateful for your promised help at Singapore in respect 
both of troops and of equipment and aminmiition, and hope that you 
Will make these available as proposed If so we will ai range to relieve 
your troops in May by the equivalent of a division fiom India 

2 The danger of Japan going to war with the Biitish Empire is in 
my opinion definitely less than it was in June after the collapse of 
France Since then we have beaten off the attacks of the German Air 
Force, deterred the mvadcr by our ever-growing land strength, and 
gained a decisive victory in Libya Since then the Italians have shown 
their wealaiess by sea, land, and air, and we no longer doubt our ability 
to defend the Delta and the Canal until or unless Germany makes her 
way tluough Turkey, Syria, and Palestine This would be a long-term 
affair, Our position in the Eastern Mediterranean is enormously im- 
proved by the possession of Crete, where we are making at Suda Bay a 
second Scapa, and also by our victories and those of the Greeh, and 
the facilities we now have for building up strong air bases m Greece 

from winch Italy can be aUatked. , . , j 

3 'I he U.1V.1I and military successes in the Mediterranean and our 
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growing advantage there by land, sea, and air will not be lost upon 
Japan. It is quite impossible for our Fleet to leave the Mediterranean 
at the present juncture without throwing away irretrievably all that 
has been gained there and all the prospects of the future. On the other 
hand, with every weakening of the Italian naval power the mobility 
of our Mediteirancan Fleet becomes potentially greater, and should the 
Italian Fleet be knocked out as a factor, and Italy herself broken as a 
combatant, as she may be, we could send strong naval forces to 
Singapore witliout suftcrnig any serious disadv,aiitage We must try 
to bear our Eastern anxieties patiently and doggedly until this result is 
achieved, it always being understood tliat if Austialia is seriously 
threatened by invasion we should not hesitate to compromise or 
sacrifice the Mcditeiranean position for the sake of our kith and km 
4. Apart fiom the Mechtciiancaii, the naval strain has considerably 
incieased When Bismarck and Tiipitz jam the German Fleet, which 
they may have done already, the Germans will once again be able to 
form a line of battle The King George V is ready, but we do not get 
Prince oj Wales for several months, nor Duke of York till midsummer, 
nor Aii^oii till the end of tlic year 1941 For the next six months wc 
must keep more coiueiitMted at Scapa Flow than has been necessary so 
tar Ihc appcaraiue ot .1 i.uding pockct-b.ictlcsliip in die Atlantic has 
forced us to piovidc battleship cscoic again for our convoys, and wc 
arc foiming hunting-groups for the laiclcis in the South Atlantic, and 
if necessary in the Indian Ocean Wc liate ahsays to consider the 
possibility of the undanuged poitioii of the I rciich Fleet being betrayed 
by Darlan to Germany 

5. For all these reasons wc arc at the fullest naval strain 1 liavc seen 
cither in this or die former war 'I he only way m which a naval 
squadron could be found for Singapore would be by ruining the 
Mediteirancan situation This I am sure you would not wish us to 
do unless or until the Japanese daiigci becomes far more menacing than 
at present I am also persuaded that if Japan should enter the wai the 
United States will come m on our side, wiiith will put the naval boot 
very much on die otlicr leg, and be a deliverance from many penis 

6 As regards air reinforcements for M,il,i)a, the Goiilcrcnce at 
Singapore iccoiniucndcd the urgent dispatch ot considei.iblc numbers 
of aircraft With the ever-changing siuiatinn it is difficult to commit 
ourselves to the precise number of aircraft which wc can make available 
for Singapore, and wc certainly could not spare the llyiug-boats to he 
about idle there on the remote chance of a [apanesc attack when they 
ought to be playing their part in the deadly struggle on the Noith- 
Western Appioachcs. Broadly spc.iking, our jinlu y is lo build up as 
large as possible a Fleet, Army, and Air Force m the Middle Fast, and 
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keep tins in a fluid condition, either to prosecute war in Libya, Greece, 
and presendy Thrace, or reinforce Singapore should the Japanese 
attitude change for the worse. In this way dispersion of forces wiU be 
avoided and victory will give its own far-reaching protections in many 
directions. 

7, I must tell you finally that we arc sending enormous convoys of 
troops and munitions to the Middle East, and we shall have nearly 
three hundred thousand men diere by February This agam entails 
heavy escort duties. But great objects are at stake, and usks must be 
run 111 every quarter of the globe, if we arc to emerge from all our 
dangers, as I am sure we shall 

8. I am arranging for details as regards shipping and equipment, etc , 
to be taken up direct between the War OflTice and Army Headquarters, 
Melbourne. 

With all good wishes. 

Prime Minister to General hmay 23 xn 40 

Please see that I have a good supply of photographs of war places, 
for instance, Solium, Bardia, etc 

One of your staff might be told off' to give some attention to this 

Prime Minister to General Ismayjor COS Committee 
Note for M Diipiiy {travelling to North AJrica) 23 xii 40 

Should you see Generals Weygand or Nogufes you should explain 
that we now have a large, well-eqinpped army in England, and have 
considerable spare forces already well trained and rapidly improving, 
apart from what are needed to repel mvasion 
The situation in the Middle East is also becoming good If at any 
time m the near future the French Government decide to resume the 
war ui Africa against Italy and Germany we would send a strong and 
well-equipped Expeditionary Force to aid the defence of Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tunis These divisions could sad as fast as shippmg and 
landing facilities were available. The British Air Force has now begun 
its expansion, and would also be able to give important assistance. The 
command of the Mediterranean would be assured by the reumon of 
the British and French Fleets, and by our joint use of Moroccan and 
North Afucaii bases W e are willing to enter into Staff talks of the most 
secret character with General Weygand, or any officers nommated by 
him. 

On the other hand, delay is dangerous. At any time the Germans 
may, by force or favour, come down through Spam, render unusable 
the anchorage at Gibraltar, take effective charge of the batteries on 
both sides of the Straits, and also establish their Air Forces in the 
aerodromes It is their habit to strike swiftly, and if they establish 
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themselves at Casablanca die door woukl be slmt on all projects We 
are quite ready to wait for a certain time, pi oviclcd that there is a good 
liopc of bold action, and that plans arc being made But the situation 
may deteriorate any day and prospects be rumed. It is most important 
that the GovermnuiC of Marslial Petain should realise tliat wo arc able 
and willing to give powerful and growing aid. But tins may presently 
pass beyond our power. 

Prime AliiiLtei to Mimter oj Sliippiiiji 34 xu.40 

I sec you made a speech about the Amciicans taking foreign ships. 
Could you let me liavc the text of it, together with any reactions you 
may liavc noticed 111 the Amciican Press? I have the impression that 
the Americans were not quite pleased witli tlic request addressed to 
them, as they do not consider that sufficient me is hemg made of Biitish 
tonnage at the piesciit time In this connection you will remember my 
lepeatcd inquiries as to the amount of Bntish tonnage now plying 
exclusively between ports not in the United Kingdom 
According to the latest monthly leport of the Ministry of Shipping, 
two and onc-tliird million tons of Bntish non-tanker shipping ot over 
1,600 tons IS trading between overseas countries Pray let me have a 
full explanation of* this. About two million tons of Norwegian, 
Belgian, Polish shipping, excluding tankers, is also trading abroad 

Piime Minister to Sir ildmrd Bridges and General Isiiiay 35.x11.40 
With the new year a fresh cflTort must be made to restnet the 
circulation of sccict matters m Service and other departments All the 
markings of papers 111 the Service departments, Poreigii Office, Colonial 
and Dominions Offices, etc., should be reviewed witli a view to 
staking oft' as many recipients as possible. 

The officials concerned 111 ronco-ing the vat ions circulations should 
be consulted, and a ictnrn made for me showing how many copies arc 
made of difterent sccict documents. 

Pray report to me how this object can be aclucvcd. 

Prime Minicter to Secretory oj State for the Dominions aj.xii 40 

No departure m piiiiciplc is contempl.ited from the practice of 
keeping the Doiniiuons informed fully of the progress of the war 
Specially full information must necessarily he given in respect of 
theatres where Dormnion troops arc serving, but it is not necessary to 
circulate this to the other Domtmons not affected Anyhow, on the 
whole an effort should be made not to scatter so much deadly and 
secret information over this very large cucle . There is a d.mger th,it 
the Dominions Office staff get into the habit of ruamiig ,i kind of 
newspaper full of deadly sccicts, wliitli arc cirtulauscd to the four 
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principal Governments with whom they deal The idea is that the 
more they circulate the better they arc serving the State Many other 
departments fall into the same groove, loving to collect as much secret 
information as possible and feeling proud to circulate it conscientiously 
through all official circles I am trying steadily to i estnet and counter- 
act these tendencies, wbch, if unchecked, would make the conduct of 
war impossible 

While therefore there is no change in prmciple, there should be 
considciable soft-pedallmg m piactice 
I wish to be consulted before anything of a very secret nature, 
especially anything referring to operations or current movements, is 
sent out 

PiiHie Minister to Minister of Health and Minister 
of Home Seem ity 25 xn 40 

I enclose minutes of our mcetmg yesterday, on which action is being 
taken 

I am convinced there should be only one authority mside the 
shelters, who should be responsible for everything pertaining to the 
health and comfort of the inmates. This authoiity should be charged 
with sanitation and storing of the bedding, etc. I cannot feel that the 
Horae Security and Horae Office, with all its burdens and duties under 
the enemy attack, ought to be concerned with questions affectmg 
vermin and sanitation These ought to be in the piovince of the 
Ministry of Health, who should be made responsible for the whole 
interior hfc of the shelters, big or small 

Prime Minister to Sir Edmard Bridges and Piofessor 
Litideinann 2,6 xn.40 

I must examine the Iinpoit Programme for 1941 next week. 5 p.m 
111 the Lower War Room, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Agenda 
to be drawn up by you and Professor Lrndemann Let me see by 
Saturday night here the immediate lay-oai of the shipping programme 
111 iclation to food and supply and the demand for the Services in the 
face of present losses Professor Lindemarm will present me by 
Saturday night with the sahent facts and graphs To be summoned to 
the meeting the following 
Loid President, 

Lord Privy Seal, 

Minister without Portfolio, 

Miiusier of Anciaft Production, 

Minister of Supply, 

Ministers of Food, Transport, and Shipping. 

(Ministers only ) 
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Prime Minister to Ministry of Supply 26 xii.40 

The discrepancy between weapons and atninuiiition is tcmble in the 
case of the anti-tank rifles, a-iinii and j-incii mortars, the thinax being 
reached with the 3-mch mortars. Wc have enough A T rifles to equip 
23^ divisions, but only enough ammunition at 32,000 lounds per 
month to equip 5 |. Wc have enough 2-mtIi mortals at to8 pei division 
to equip 33 divisions, but ammunition at 32,400 louiids per month 
suffices only for 4J divisions. The woist of all is the 3-1111 h moitar, 
where, oddly enough, wc have at 18 per division enough to equip 
nearly 40 divisions, but at 14,000 rounds per month only enough 
ammunition for i J divisions 

Prime Minister to First Lord 2(5,xii.4o 

Provided that it can be airangcd that four of tlic rs-incli can be 
cocked up within .six months fiom now, .and all other icjiaus be com- 
pleted, I agree to abandon my long-clicnslu'd liope, in \slncli I have 
been so coatiiuiously fiustiatcd, of making Resolution into an effective 
fighting ship for inshore action 

The story of the, sc foiii slnps since the war began ranks witli the 
story of the two-gun turret of tlic A'.f.M' class m the most inclaiulioly 
pages of the Adniii alty annals 

I hope I may have your positive assurance tli.it the six months 
condition will be fulfilled, luning enemy ainon of couise * 

Prime Minister to First Sen Lord afi.xii 40 

I consider a gie.uer effnit should be m.ido lo mtciuipl the me 
traffic through the Leads duiiiig Janu.iry .uid oiiw.iuls 'Ibis sliould 
certainly come before the kclmd-I.uocs clumicl, uluih is ,i s^ast 
operation undertaken clncHy to use niiiK.s m.idi loi quite .1 diffcieni 
purpose, in conditions wlnth have p.oscd aw.iy Now tli.it we have 
not to give notice, and can l.iy sctieily .un n heic coiulniuiis are iiuu li 
more favourable for mining ilie Norwcgi.iii nust tb.m they weie last 
year, but the need to act seems to be almost as great 
Pray let me have a further rcpoit 

Prime Minister to Genet al Isinay,for C O S 

Committee and othcis concerned 26 xii 40 

Tactical requirements must be p.uanunmt during invasion I am 
deeply anxious that gas waifarc should not he adopted at the present 
time For this very reason I fear the enemy may have it m mmd, ,vul 
perhaps it may be iminmcnt Evciy piccaiuion must ho kept m oidt 1 , 
and every effort made to incuMsc ictahaloiy power 
Sometimes I have woinleicd whciliei it would he any den in in on 
* See also 1117 lummc of 15 ix 40 
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the enemy if I were to say that we should never use gas ourselves unless 
It had first been, used against ns, but that we had actually m store many 
thousands of tons of various types of deadly gas with their necessary 
containers, and that we should immediately retahate upon Germany, 
On the whole, J think it is perhaps better to say nothing unless or untd 
we have evidence that the attack is minunent. After all, they can 
the calculations to which Professor Lmdemann refers for themselves 
They would ceitainly say we had threatened them with gas warfare, 
and would soon invent a pretext Thirdly, there would be too much 
bluff in any such statement If anyone is of a different opimon I shall 
be glad to know The subject causes me much anxiety 

Prime Minister fo Howe Secretary 26 xn 40 

I read inthepapers ofnianypeople being sentencedforvariousoffences 
against war regulations and for doing things which would not arise in 
peace-time I am curious to know how the prison population compares 
With pre-wai, both foi impiisonment and penal servitude cases 
I should be much obliged if you could give me a few very simple 
figures Are there a great many more now in gaol?* 

Prime Minister to Minister of Shipping 27xn,4Q 

Let me have on one sheet of paper the mam heads of yonr pro- 
ruinnc as at picsent settled of imports 
(11) in the next foui months, 

(li) for the year 1941 

1 should be glad to have this during to-morrow (Saturday). 

(Action this Day) 

PiiiiiL Munster to General Isinay, for CO S. Committee 27 xii 40 

I I do not recognise at all the account of my views given about 
“M.arie”t I was under the impression that I had given a written 
nuiuiie Pray let this be sought for It is very unusual for me to give 
any directions other than m willing To avoid further misunderstand- 
ing, the following IS set forth 

3 The operation “Mane” has been regarded by the Chiefs of 
Staff, and is considered by me, to be valuable and important For this 
purpose not only the Foreign Legion battalion but two other French 
battalions should be sailed in the January 4 convoy, and deposited at 
Poit Soudan, where they can cither intervene in 'Mane” or in Egypt 
Theie is no use sending only the Foreign Legion without any other 
lioops of the Flench forces Theiefore I have asked for proposals to 
sail tiansporls capable of taking the other two battalions empty from 

* Ihc Iigures wtre rc issurmg 
•j On.upjiion til Jibouti. 
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here to Freetown, so that the whole French force can go round 
together 

Pray let me have co-day the proposals for giving effect to this. 

There will be plenty of time to consider the political aspects when 
these troops have arrived at Port Soudan. 

Prime Minister (o Lord Privy Seal 27.XI1.4.0 

You very kindly sent me a report about cold storage of meat, dated 
November 14, and I wonder whether you would care to bring u up 
CO date m the light of later happenings. I am very much concerned 
about the meat position. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War and C.I G S 27 xn.40 

I Hitherto the production of anti-tank rifles has been a bright spot, 
and we have nearly thirty thousand already made On the other hand, 
die ammunition for this weapon is deplorably in arrear, being m fact 
less dian one-fifth of the proper proportion The failure to “marry” 
the ammunition and the A T. rifle is one of the worst blots on our 
present munitions programme It is little less than a fraud on the 
troops to issue these large quantities of A T rifles, winch would quickly 
become useless and worth no more than old iron through ammunition 
shortage. In many eases it has not been possible to allow any rounds 
for practice at all, these having to be saved for actual use against the 
enemy. 

a. In drese circumstances one would expect that the War Office would 
have concentrated their desires on ammunition, instead of increasing 
the already gigantic disproportion of A T. nlles to ammunition On 
the contrary however, for reasons whnh I liavc never licard men- 
tioned, the Army requirement of A.'I. riHcs is suddenly raised fiom 
thirty-one thousand to seventy-one thousand for the same number of 
divisions When was this decision takcii^ by whom? and what were 
the arguments? Was any attempt made at the tune to make sure that 
the ammunition, already lagging so far behind, eould catch up this 
enormous increase in ufles? Let me have a full report on this trans- 
action, 

3. However, the Germans have now twice bombed the Small Hcatli 
factory and checked the output of A T rifles in a most dec isivc manner 
There can be no possibility of fulfilling the increased War Office 
demand of seventy-one thousand at the elate desiied On the otlier 
hand, it is to be hoped that the ammunition supply will now have a 
chance of overtaking the weapons. It would therefore appear that a 
valuable and necessary readjustment of our programme has resulted 
from enemy action 

4 Arising out of the above, I vsisli to be influnied when any large 
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changes are made in the existing programmes for the Army, particu- 
arly when these necessitate setting up new plants which can only be set 
up at the expense of other urgent work. All important modifications 
01 the equipment tables set out in my diagrams are to he reported to me 
before action is taken. 

Prime Minister to C.A.S and Air Ministry 29 xn 40 

It seems odd that only one machme should have been dispatched 
fioin Takoiadi duiing the week ending December 27, when no fewer 
man forty-four are piled up there waiting. Is there a breakdown m 
the handbng work at Takoradi? Could we have a special report on 
conditions thcie^ Quite soon they will have the second instalment from 
the Furious upon them, 

[Action this Day) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air, C A.S., and 

Minister of Aii craft Production 30 xn 4.0 

(Secict) 

1 I am deeply concerned at the stagnant condition of our bomber 
foice The fighters are going ahead wcU, but the bomber force, 
particularly cicws, is not making the progress hoped for I consider 
the rapid expansion of the bomber force one of the greatest military 
objectives now before us We are of course diawmg upon the bomber 
force for the Coastal Command and for the Middle East If the bottle- 
neck IS, as I am told, crews, we must eithei have the pilots and personnel 
we are sending out to the Middle East letuined to us after they have 
delivered their machines, 01, what would be less injurious to formed 
squadrons, have othei pilots and personnel sent back fiom the Middle 
East 111 then place The policy is to icmouiit the Middle East, and this 
must be achieved bcfoie reinforcements of a peimanent character can 
be indulged m Even before the recent reinforcements there were 
one thousand pilots m the Middle East Air Marshal Longmore must 
be told to send back an equal number of good men of the various 
classes, and not add to his aheady grossly distended persoimel 

2 111 Older to increase the number of crews available the traimng 
must be speeded up and a certain measute of dilution accepted 

3 The figures placed before me eacli day are deplorable Moreover, 
1 have been told on high authority that a substantial increase m 
nunibeis available for operations against Germany must not be expected 
for many months I camiot agree to this without far greater assurance 
thair I have now that everything in human wit and power has been 
done to avert such a complete failure m our air expansion programme 

4 So fai as airciaft are concerned, the question arises, fiom constant 
study of the letuiiis, whether sufficient emphasis is put upon bomber 
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production. The fighters arc streaking ahead, and it is a great comfort 
that we have so good a position in tliem We must however increase 
our bomb deliveries on Germany, and it appears that some of the types 
and patterns most adapted to this arc not coming forward as we had 
hoped. I am well aware of the damage dune by enemy action, hut 1 
ask whether it cannot he rcmeditd, and what further steps are possible 
5 I wish to receive a programme of expausioii week by week, and 
also a plan set forth showing what measures can be taken to improve 
the posmon, which at present is most distressing and black. 
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The first table contains the figures which were given to the President 
in my Icttei of December 8, 1940* 

The second table gives the final assessment 111 the light of post-war 
knowledge 

* See Book U, Cliapter XXVIU, p 494. 
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TABLE I 

WHLKLY LOSSrs AT Sl-A 


Week ended 

Crilisb 

Allied 1 

Neutral 

Total* British, 
Allied, and 
Neutral 

No. 

Gross tons 

No 


m 


■ 

Gross tons 

1940 









June 2 

28 

70.415 

3 

25.137 

2 

4,371 

31 

108,927 

June 9 

13 

49.762 

8 

22,2>3 

4 

^HfnE SI 

25 

86,703 

June 16 

15 

Oo.oort 

10 

Ku 3£1 

Hi 



123.392 

June 33 

If) 

or, 171 

12 

■3 3B 

mm 

m 

40 

212,271 

June 30 

fi 

30,377 

4 


B 


IS 

63.313 


78 

310,931 

39 

182,971 

29 

100,786 

1^6 

59 t.f)9 1 

July 7 

14 

75,8!.'! 

4 

(8.-,2( 

5 

ai.'jos 

23 

116,780 

July 14 .. 

10 

40 , 4 rn} 

5 

I M 59 

7 

21,941 

22 

78,171 

July 21 

12 

42,.tf>3 

2 

1.6 ;9 

7 

13.723 

21 

59 86 3 

July 38 

18 

f 15,60 1 

2 

7.< 90 



20 

72,Cn)i 


34 

22t.42I 

13 

42,832 


60,636 

SO 

327.909 

August 4 

14 

67,827 

2 

7.112 

5 

11,708 

21 

■■1 s 

August II 

p 

12,217 

2 

7,61 1 

2 

(\,’U >\ 

13 


August 18 

TO 

41,173 

I 

7 .V) ’ 

2 

1,11 1 

13 


August 23 . 

20 

I 08 „ 5 nt 

1 

1.718 

2 

8,092 

21 


September i 

12 

62 921 

5 

11.038 


18, I'll) 


|Hi B 


fii 

3 t 2 , 5 ' 8 | 

It 

39 132 

If. 

51,702 

92 

403,778 

September 8 

13 

44.075 

4 

18, 19') 

3 

11.715 

:o 

77 ,t 8 il 

September Ij 

13 

31.01 

4 

U .^/5 

3 

7.179 

JO 

75 , 10 / 

September 23 

22 

I4«.70t 

3 

Ij.ui 

5 

1 n '3 

in 

176,131 

September 29 

11 

56,096 

4 

12,119 

2 

7 , 11 ' 

17 

73.166 


59 

304,928 

13 

56.11)9 

I 1 

1 ' 1,70 

1)7 

101 . 99 , 

October 6 

8 

30,886 

3 

1.712 

I 

1 / 

12 

in.ii ^ 

Otiober 13 

10 

52,608 

3 

17.117 

4 

M Ml 

17 

81.749 

October 20 

3+ 

I34.»79 

7 

21,086 

0 

20,8 if. 

47 

201,781 

October 27 

6 

9,980 

2 

6.871 

I 

I, 5«3 

9 

i «,113 

November 3 

13 

65,609 

4 

5.101 



17 

71,012 


71 

313.428 

>9 

60,2,12 

12 

46,610 

102 

420,300 

November 10 

II 

69,110 

2 

10,216 

2 

s r.17 

11 

87,963 

November 17 

15 

57.977 

3 

Il.lHl 

1 

l.JlO 

19 

74,676 

November 24 

20 

80,426 

3 




21 

92,8^1 

December i 

9 

41,360 

3 

5.711 

I 

1,115 

1 

52.220 


S 3 

248,873 

II 

43.76') 

1 

15,068 

70 

307,709 

Grand Total, 









May 27 to 

1 








Dec 1, 1940 

382 

1,715,167 

108 

425,467 

91 

317,752 

183 

2,418,186 


Notes — ^W cck ended DcccmbLr i is ilit In lull wul* fnr \s1ik1i iktnils are avTiUbk. 
and from, the nature of the urtuinsuiKts inmi Ik Kinsukrud isioii d 
For the whole period the foUovvui^» coiiimbSKmc.d *hip, nl ^oo tons and over 

(formerly merLhant vessels) have been lost by enemy actum 2 o vessels, of iH’j.ooo ^ross 
ions approximately 
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TABLE II 

MONTHLY TOTALS OF SHIPPING LOSSES, 
BRITISH. ALLIED, AND NEUTRAL 

May 1940 to December 1940 


Months 

B 

[ilTISK 

Allied 

Neutral 

Total 

Butish, Allied, 
and Neutral 


No 

jross Tons 

No 

^rcss TofH 

No C 

jKOSS Toilf 

No 

Gross Tons 

May 1940 

31 

82,429 

26 

134.078 

20 

56,712 

77 

273.219 

June 1940 

61 

282 ,s(iO 

37 

187,128 

27 

101,808 

125 

571,496 

July 1940 

64 

271,056 

14 

48,239 

20 


98 

381,967 

August 1940 

56 

278.313 

13 

5S,8 i 7 

19 

59.870 

88 

394,010 

September 1940 

62 

324,030 

19 

79.181 

9 

39.423 

90 

442,634 

October 1940 

63 

301,892 

17 

73.885 

17 

66,675 

! 97 

1 

442,452 

November 194c 

73 

303,682 

13 

47,685 

5 

24,731 

91 

376,098 

December 1940 

61 

265,314 

1 

" 

70,916 

7 

21,084 

79 

357.314 

Totals 

471 

2,109,286 150 

696,935 

i 

'1124. 

432.975 

745 

3,239.190 
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APPENDIX C 

AIRCRAFT STRENGTH 
DURING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
1940* 

I —AIRCRAFT PRODUCTR^iN IN 1940 


I 

1 

1 

t 

Grius Pi odiu til'll 

Pi\>lin'i Piodnclion 

January . . . . 

802 

157 

February , . 

719 

1 13 

Match 

Kfio 

177 

April 

1,081 

216 

May 

1,279 

3^5 

June 

i.syi 

,(46 

July 

1,665 

496 

August 

1,601 

476 


* See Uook II, Chapter XVI 
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2 — OPERATIONAL STRENGTHS OF BOMBER 
COMMAND WEEK BY WEEK DURING BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN 

Summarised Order or Battle (Bomber Command) and 
Bomber Aircraft in Aircraft Storage Units 

BOMBER command 


Dale 

Total No 
of Squad) 011s C 

No oj 
Squadrom 
Operationally 
FU 

Total I E 
Operational 
Squadrons 

•k 

Total Aircraft 
Available for 
Operations 

July II, 1940 

40 

35 

560 

467 

July 18, 1940 

40 

35 

560 

5 10 

July 25,1940 

40 

35 

554 

$17 

August I, 1940 . 

40 

35 

560 

501 

August 8, 1940 . . 

41 

36 

576 

471 

August 15, 1940 •• 

37 ' 

31 

496 

436 

August 22, 1940 . . 

37 

31 

496 

491 

August 29, 1940 .. 

38 

32 

512 

482 

Scptcinbei 5, 1940 

39 

36 

576 

505 

Scptcmbci 12, 1940 

41 

38 

608 

547 

September 19, 1940 

42 

38 

608 

573 

Scplembci 26, 1940 

42 

38 

608 

569 


* "1 U " .ibbrcviation for ‘‘Initial Lqwpment 
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AIH SUPPLY UNITS 

NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT EquiJ’Pr.D TO CURRENT OPERAIIONAL 
STANDARDS, READY FOR DISPATCH 


Date 

IViilun 48 Hours 

Addttwiullly ii/iiliiii 4 Days 

July II, 1940 

285 

128 

July 18, 1940 

273 

III 

July 35, 1940 

251 

III 

August 1, 1940 

249 

III 

August 8, 1940 

191 

III 

August 15, I9;)0 , . 

310 

in 

August 32 , 1940 .. 

H 3 

116 

August 39, 19 40 , . 

145 

124 

September 5, 1940 

101 

124 

Scptcmbci 13 , 1940 

113 

123 

September 19, 1940 

107 

121 

September 26, 1 940 

165 

109 
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3— OPERATIONAL STRENGTHS OP FIGHTER 
COMMAND WEEK BY WEEK 


Date 

Total Nnmbci oj 
Sqiiadtons iii 
lighter 
Command 

Number of 
Squadrons 
Availabkfor 
Operations 

Number of 

Aircraft 
Serviceable and 
Available for 
Opeiation 

July 10 

57 

54 

656 

July 17 

57 

52 

659 

July 24 

< 5 o 

50 

603 

July 31 

61 

54 

675 

Aug, 7 

61 

56 

714 

Aug 14 

61 

54 

645 

Aug 21 

61 

57 

722 

Aug 28 

61 

58 

716 

Sept. 4 

63 

58 

706 

Sept 11 

63 

60 

(583 

Sept 18 

64 

61 

647 

Sept 25 

64 

1 

61 

1 

66 $ 
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4.— COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 

FIGHTER STRENGTH DURING THE BATTLE OP 

BRITAIN 

The preceding table gives the overall strength of Fightci Conitiiantl, 
inchiding Blenheims and Dcfi.mts But tlirsc c.miiot be u'ckoni.(.l. 
for the purposes of comparison, as part of the day fighting foice, 
winch consisted of Hurricanes and Spitfiies. 

Afcei taking rcpRsentative dates 111 the period fnlv lo-Octobti 31, 
the appioximate daily average of squadrons iwiiihihle Jor opcnilioiis of 
these two lattei types combined is: 

Squadrons .. 49 

Aircraft and crews ready ()08 

On the German side figures of seiviccabiliiy aie not at present 
available, comparison can thcteforc be made only m leims of Initial 
Eqiupmeat Tlie German I E was- 


Single engine 

approMinately 

0 

CO 

Twin engine (Me. 1 10) 

rr 

3 ao 


ToiAt 

1,200 


Tlie comparable Initial Equipment figures for Biitish sc]uadions 
available for operations, averagtd ovei the 12 weeks, was ySu. 
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appendix d 

TKif* xo Daka^ 

Correspondence rei-at 
BETWEEN Mr Churchill an 

29 IX 40 

Mr Mcnzies to the Prime Minister incident, winch has had 

We aie veiy distuibed in regard to ^ ^jj^cter of substance' 
unfortunate effect in Australia was made unless over- 

It is difficult to understand why attc^P^ (^jjtance to 

whelming chances of success To make ''''' jogs of prestige 
be a half-hearted attack is to mcur a dam g 

Second, as to matter of ptocedure. government should know 

It is absolutely wrong that Austra ^nd nothing at all of 

practically nothing of details of -aper publication. I have 

decision to abandon it until after new can tell you that 

refrained from any public criticisir^ Great Britain has frequently 
absence of real official information trom fj^nkly that Austiahan 
proved humiliating Pmally, I V^^oWs under- 

Governnicnt profoundly hopes ch 'j' |,pt; victory is essential 

estimated in the Middle East, where c e 

Prime Minister to Mr, Menzies of September 29, because 

I am very sorry to receive your deserve a broad and 

I feel that the great exertions we ocular minor operation 

generous measure of indulgence shot j.gvolntionised by ariiva 0 

miscarry . The situation at Dakar j^,el and the mamnng of 

French ships from Toulon with Although every effort was 

the batteiics by the hostile French p these slups on their way. 

made, the British Navy was not able t ^k^^gpung the losses I have 
After strongly testing the defences, mjtary CommmderS no 
already reported to you, the naval ^ support a Ian mg, ai 

considei they had the strength to e committed to a siorc op 
ibmk they weie quite right not to go he broken o y 

tion, which could not, like the Q^s entanglement, 

inomenl, and might have become a laid ow 

With regard to your ciiticisms, if ' .. ^^r^lielmuig chances of 

..iKmp, .Ao be lUe winch ” defo*”" ”' 5 ”'“' Sch 

success”, you will find that a comply® pke the 
upon us fodcahngwithiuiknownfoot^^^^i^^y^ For m- 

icsislancc it is impossible to avoi 
* See Book II, Chapter XXIV 
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Stance, Duala, and vvitli it the Canicioons, wcic taken by twenty-five 
Frciicluiieii aftci tlieir Senegalese tioops liad tefiiscd to march. Ought 
we to have moved in this case without having ovcrwhcluuiig force at 
hand? Secondly, I cannot accept the lepioach of making “a half- 
hearted attack”. I lioped that you had not smtamed the impres- 
sion flora these last five months of stiugglc which has excited the 
admiiation of the whole woild clut wc were “a half-hearted Govern- 
ment” or that I am half-lieaitcd in the ciidcavoms it is my duty to 
make. I thought indeed that ftoiu the way my name was used in the 
election quite a good opinion was cutci tamed in Australia of these 
effoits 

Every caic will always he taken to keep you infoimcd hcfoic news 
IS published, but wc could not picvciit the German and Vichy wiicless 
fiom proclaiming the coiuse ofevents as they occurred at Dakar before 
we had leceivcd any information fiom our Commanders. 

With rcgaid to what you say about the Middle East, I do not think 
the difficulties have been uiulcr-cstimaCcd, but of coiuse our forces are 
much smaller than chose which the It.->li.nis h.avc in Libya and Abyssinia, 
and the Geimam may always help them The defection ut Prance has 
thrown the wliolc Midtllc East intojcopaulv and severed our com- 
immicatioiis tluougli the Mediteiraiieaii. Wh' have had to fate the 
threat of invasion here and the full strength of Get many’s air bombing 
attack on our cities, factories, and haibours Nevcichclcss we have 
steadfastly remfoiccd the Middle East, and m spite of all our perils at 
home and scanty lesourccs have sent ovei thiity thousand men, nearly 
half our best tanks, m.uiy aiiti-aiiciaft guns needed to protect oiu vital 
aircraft factoiics, two of the finest units m ilic Fleet, the Jllihtrioiis and 
Frt/mnt, and acousidciablenumbcrof Huriicancfiglitersaiid Wellington 
bombers. Wc have done tins in the face of ait accumulation acioss the 
Ch.mnel and the Noith Sea of barges and .shipping suHrichc to cairy 
half a million men to these shores at a single voyage and m a single 
night. Therefore, if the Middle East difficultns and daugcis have not 
been fully met, it is not because tbc Mother Coumiy has shirked her 
share of peals and sacrifice At present the situation m Egypt and the 
Soudan looks better than wc fcaied some tunc ago Still, my deal 
Prime Minister and friend, as you have allowed me to deem )ou, 1 
cannot guarantee “cleai-cut victoiy” m tlie Middle East, or that Cairo, 
Khartoum, the Suez Canal, and Palestine may not fall uitu Italian or 
German hands Wc do not tlimk they will, and we arc tiding our 
utmost to resist the attacks winch arc massing against us But I can 
make no promises at all of victory, nor can I make any puuniscs that 
regrettable and lamciitahlc iiiriJcms will not otciii, or that ihcic will 
not be disappointments and bhimleis On the toiuiaiy, I think the 
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only ceitaiiity is that we have very bad times mdeecl to go through 
before we emerge from the mortal perils by which we arc surrounded 
I felt It due to your great position and the extremely severe tone of 
your message to leply with equal frankness 


Mr Metizies to Mr Chmkll 4,x 4.0 

I have received your message of October 2 and am very disturbed by 
some of Its contents 

We were, and are, concerned about the failuie at Dakar My 
telegram concerning it was somewhat crudely expressed, as I can see 
on pci using it again. But I still do not understand how it can be 
construed as containing even the famtest suggestion that you or the 
British Government are half-hearted m pohey, spirit, or aclueveinent 
As the recent election here has left my own position extremely 
precarious and I may therefore soon go out of office, I would like to 
take the opportunity of saying to you that I have been very proud on 
behalf of Australia to be associated, even though at a distance, with the 
efforts of Winston CliurchiU and the British people Such maclunery 
as I possess in my own country has at all times been exercised so as to 
encourage the Australian people to realise that Great Biitam is fightmg 
oui battles and that her heioism and supeihuman cheerfulness and 
philosophy must be foi us not only a shield but an mspiration. 

As for yourself, praise from me would be an impel tmence, but 
what I cabled you on September 3, the anniversary of the war, repre- 
sented my whole heart and mmd. I am mdeed giieved to tlniik that 
you should have felt my recent telegram to be either carpmg or dis- 
couraging ,111 11 

I say no more about Dakar because it, no doubt, has lessons wlncli 

It is not necessaiy for me to underline. Real point I make is that we, 
at this distance, will learn the lessons of events the more rapidly if 
information about those events can come to us as promptly and as lully 

irmhe Middle East, I have not sought or mtended to seSk guaran- 
tees. All that we ask— and I am sure it is granted before the asking is 
that the Middle East should be as fully reinforced and equipped as is 
humanly possible Your telegram has given me great satislaction on 

Ymi point out that if the Middle East difficuW" and 
not been fuUy met it is not because the MotherComitry 
her share of he penis or sacrifice this is, offurse, splendidly tme 
R t l ope that you do not entertain any idea^that u is shir^^^^^ 

her share WeLve many thousands of men m the Middle E^ as 
many as slnppmg has been able to take Wc have m camp in Australia 
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further Expeditionary Force approximating eiglity-five thousand men, 
many of whom will shortly be moving to the Middle East. 

In spite of much public doubt caused by a ical fear of what Japan 
may do, my Goveuimcnt has raised naval, an, and military forces and 
pledged our resources to mimitions piodiicLion on a scale previously 
unknown and regarded only a ycai ago as impossible 

We have done this notwithstanding the parochial interests and issues 
which ill the recent elections succeeded m defeating us m the all- 
nuportant State of New South Wales We have set no limit to oui 
coiitiibntion, because wc know that there is no limit to the total 
Biitish risk 

I mention these matters because I desire to make it clear that oui 
anxiety about oin mam oveiseas tlicatic of actual participation m the 
wai IS not only intelligible but acute 

Please, my dcai Prime Minister, do not mterpiet anxieties arising 
fiom these facts as citlicr fearful, selfish, or unduly wrongheaded And, 
above all, please undcistaiid that whatever mtcirogative or even 
cntical telegrams I may send to you in secret Australia knows courage 
when It sees it and will follow you to a finish, as to the best of my 
abilities I certainly shall 

Prune Miiustci to Mr Mciizies 6.x 40 

I am deeply grateful foi your gcncioiis message Forgive me if 1 
responded too contiovcisially to what I tliouglu was somewhat scveie 
ciiLicism I am having an account pieparcd of tlic Dakar incident, m 
all Its stages, which I will send for the confidential information of 
yomsclf and yoin colleagues I do not propose to dclcnd myself at 
any length m Pailiamcnt, as such a spectacle would only giatify the 
enemy I am deeply giatcful for all that Australia lias done under your 
Icadeiship for the Common Cause It has been a great comfort liavmg 
some of the Australians hcie dining these anxious months I greatly 
adinncd then bcaung and spun when I inspected them They hadjust 
received twenty-four good field guns. They arc soon going to join the 
icst of the Aiistialian Aimy m the Middle East, whcic they will prob- 
ably he m tlic foicfiont of the fighting next year We shall do every- 
thing ill our power to equip them as they deserve. For the moment it 
seems that the situation m the Middle East is steady Slionld the armies 
engage near Mersa Matruh the foiccs available during the next montli 
or six weeks would not appear to be ill-matchcd m numbers This 
should give a good chance to General Wilson, who is reputed a fine 
tactician, and the excellent tioops he has. The Londoners arc standing 
up magnificently to the bombing, but you can imagine the numcions 
piobleins which a ruthless attack like this upon a community of eight 
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mdlioii people creates for the administration We are getting the 
better of our difficulties, and I feel confident that the act of mass terror 
which Hitler has attempted wdl fad, like his magnetic niuies and othei 
deadly schemes All good wishes personally for yourself. 
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APPENDIX E 

LIST OP OPERATIONAL CODE NAMES 

Catapult. Seizure, control, or effective disablement or destruction of 
all the accessible French Fleet, 

Compass Offensive operations in the Western Desert 
Cromwell. Alarm word to be used if invasion of Britain imminent. 
Dynamo: Naval evacuation of the B.E.F , May 1940 
Excess' Aircraft reinforcements to the Middle East, January 1941. 

Hats: Passing of Fleet reinforcements through Mediterranean and 
running of supply convoy to Malta 

Mandibles. Operations against the Dodecanese. 

Marib' Occupation of Jibouti. 

Menace' Occupation of Dakar. 

Mulberry; Artificial harbours. 

Overlord. Liberation of France. 

Sba Lion. German plan for the invasion of Britain. 

Shrapnel: Occupation of Cape Verde Islands 
Torch: Anglo-American invasion of North A&ica. 

WiNCH' Fighter reinforcement to Malta. 

Workshop: Capture of Pantellcria. 
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APPENDIX F 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A guns 

Anti-aircraft guns, or ack-ack gum. 

A.D.G B. 

Air Defence of Great Britain 

AFS. 

Auxiliary Fire Service 

AFV.s 

Armoured fighting vehicles 

AGRM. 

Adjutant-General Royal Marines. 

A.R.P. 

Air Raid Precautions. 

AS U. 

Air Supply Umts. 

A T rifles 

Anti-tank rifles. 

ATS 

(Women’s) Auxiliary Territorial Service. 

BEF 

British Expeditionary Force. 

CAS. 

Chief of the Air Staff 

GIGS 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

C -in-C 

Commander-m-Chief 

Controller 

Third Sea Lord and Clnef of Material. 

CN S 

Chief of the Naval Staff (First Sea Lord). 

COS 

Chiefs of Staff 

DNC. 

Director of Naval Construction. 

FO 

Foreign Office. 

GH Q. 

General Headquarters 

GO C. 

Geneial Officer Commanding 

GQG. 

Gi and-Quartier-General. 

HF 

Home Forces 

HMG 

His Majesty’s Government. 

LD V 

Local Defence Volunteers (renamed Home Guard). 

MAP. 

Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

MEW. 

Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

MOI 

Ministry of Information. 

M OF L. 

Ministry of Labour 

M OP S. 

Ministry of Supply. 
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O.K H Oberkonmianclo des Heeres. Supreme Command 

of the German Army. 

O T.U OpciatKiii.d Tiaining Unit 

P M Prime Minister 

U P Uinotatcd piojcctilcs — i e., code name for rockets 

V.C A S. Vicc-Cliicf of the Air Staff 
V C I G S, Vicc-Cliicf of the Impciial General Staff. 

V. C N.S Vicc-Clncf of the Naval Staff:'. 

W A. A F. Women’s Auxiliaiy Air Force. 

W. R N.S. Women’s Royal Naval Service (“Wrens”). 
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